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PARIS AND THE PARISIANS. 





BY EMILY J. MACKINTOSH. 


is the proudest on earth, London has 
a climate that makes residence in it 
almost impossible, except to the cock- 
ney-born, who has never known a 
better one. Its fogs would drive any- 
one to suicide. ‘+I came here, last 
night,” a staid, middle-aged, church- 
going American once wrote, ‘‘The 
fog is so thick, I cannot see a yard 
before me. I am chilled to the bone, 
and oh! so homesick: not for all the 
Bank of England would I stay here 
for another day.” The next morning, 
he was off for Paris. ‘‘Ah, this is 
the city,” his next letter said. ‘There 
is sunshine, and movement, and 
gaiety, everywhere: the very attri- 
tion raises one’s spirits. I drove out 
to St. Cloud, yesterday; and as we 
came down the hill, on our return, we 
4 a saw Paris, in the distance, lying be- 
low us, a mass of white buildings, lit 

‘fa up by the afternoon sun, the great 
AT THE BARRICADES. * dome of the Pantheon soaring over 

all; and it seemed, after smoke- 

encircled London, almost like a New Jerusalem.” 
Paris is not, however, a New Jerusalem. But. 
it has its attractive features, nevertheless; even 
for the most serious minded. Nor is it as bad as 
it is often painted. Unfortunately for it, the 
worst features haye been exaggerated, until it 
has come to be regarded as a modern Babylon. 
Yet it is doubtful if vice is really more prevalent 
in Paris than in London, Berlin, Vienna, or St. 
Petersburg; and it is certain that it is more 
decent outwardly, at the Jeast. You never see, I 
am told, even in the worst quarters of the French 





MARVEL is Paris. The old Romans 
loved it, and called it their ‘‘ dear Lutetia ;”’ and 
ever since—that is, for eighteen hundred years— 
it has exercised an influence, political, social, and 
intellectual, equalled by no other city in the 
civilized world. All through the Middle Ages, 
Paris was to Europe what Athens had been to 
Greece, what Rome had been to Italy. To-day, 
French art stands foremost, French fashions rule, 
and greater than all, French ideas pervade the 
world, And when we speak of France, we mean, 
to a great degree, Paris: for Paris, after all, is 
the soul of France. metropolis, the sights that you see near Waterloo 

The contrast between London and Paris, even { Place, in London, within a quarter of a mile of 
in outward appearance, is very striking. With ; Westminster Abbey. 
all its wealth, and it is the wealthiest city in the Paris was an oppidan, or fortified town, of the 
world, with all its aristocracy, and its aristocracy } ancient Gauls, and was subsequently espana 
‘ 9 
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PARIS, FROM THE HILL BY ST. CLOUD. 


stronghold with the Romans. Travellers are still } the very time when England was torn by intes- 
shown, near the Hotel Cluny, some striking! fine conflicts, Abelard was lecturing at Paris; 
Roman ruins. As a border town, after the; and French—Parisian French—iwas the polite 
break-up of the great empire of Charlemagne, it} language of Europe. This intellectual influence 
became of the first importance. Gradually, mod-; has been maintained to the present day. The 
ern France grew up around it. The Counts of} French may not-be great original thinkers: in 
Paris became, by gradual additions of territory, } that region, perhaps, they yield to others; but 
kings of the French; and their descendants held } no people equal them in popularizing and dis- 
the crown, in unbroken succession, from the time seminating the thoughts of others. They are, if 
of Hugh Capet, who first assumed it in 905, to} we may so express, the ‘titerpreters of England 
that of Louis Capet, who died by the guillotine, ; and Germany to the world at large. This, too, 
in 1793, is as true in the political world, as in the literary 
During all this interval, Paris was the centre, } and scientific. The French were the solvent that 
more or less, of modern civilization. Rome had } disintegrated feudalism in Europe, Serflom 
lost its ascendancy; Constantinople was too far} vanished, not only in France, but in Europe, 
oft; Vienna and Berlin were, as yet, unknown; ' with the Revolution of 798. 
London was only a great trading town. But, at} The kings of Paris always took pride in adorn- 
ing their capital with stately buildings. Most of 
these edifices, at least those built before the 
Renaissance, have disappeared. Only a few 
survive, and these are ecclesiastical, principally. 
But those that are left haye no superiors. The 
Saint Chapelle, the chapel attached to the royal 
} palace, built by St. Lonis, at the close of the 
twelfth centruy, is the most exquisite gem, ar- 
chitecturally, of its kind, in the world. The 
great cathedral of Notre Dame also remains, 
substantially unaltered, solemn and massive, 
a type invaluable to the student, because it 
shows the earliest development of French Gothic. 
St. Germain 1’ Auxerre, the tower of St. Jacques, 
the Hotel Cluny, and other mediseval edifices are 
of unrivalled beauty. Here and there, in odd 
by-ways, the traveller comes upon remains of 
NOTRE DAME AT NIGHT. } domestic architecture: an oriel window, a round 














tively few, the whole of Paris nearly having been 
rebuilt since the fifteenth century. 

The oldest of the more sumptuous edifices is 
the palace of the Louvre; and the oldest portion 
of this is the southern end, opposite St. Germain 
V'Auxerre, It was at one of the windows, looking 
across to that church, that Charles IX. stood, and 
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tower, a pointed ee but they are compxra- ; w eer the massacre of St. Bartholomew. The 


Louyre, as it now exists, is much larger than the 
original palace. It stretches along the Seine, 
northwardly, for more than a mile, and finally 
joins the Tuileries. On one side, it is bounded 
by the river; on the other, by the Rue Rivoli. 
The Louvre is really a series of palaces, con- 
structed around successive courtyards. A large 
































THY TULLERIES 


portion of it is devoted to a picture-gallery. 
Different sovercigns, from Francis I. down, have 
contributed to its erection; the last haying been 
Napoleon III., who built the pavilions at the 
northern end. The Tuileries palace, begun by 
Catharine de Medici, runs at a right angle from 


the Seine, and forms, so to speak, the northern 3 Paris. 
end of the mass of buildings popularly called the ; 


Louvre. 

In front of the Tuileries, looking north, is a 
garden, open to the public, and famous for its 
fine chestnut trees. Crowds resort here, daily. 
A band of music plays, at the public expense. 
A stranger, alone, in Paris, has only to go there, 
to feel that he is not a solitary waif. Everybody 
is gay; and though no one may speak to him, 
there is a certain freemasonry of sympathy 
in the yery air, which puts him at his ease, and 
makes him feel, at once, at home. Beyond the 
Tuileries gardens, lies the Place de la Concorde, a 
wide, open, paved space, adorned with fountains, 
and with colossal statues of the great cities of 
France. It is surrounded by splendid public 
buildings. In various directions, from this, open 
magnificent avenues. But the finest view is in 
the direction of the Champs Elysees. The eye 
follows the broad avenue, known by that name, 
and lined, on either side, with superb private 
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residences, until it rests on the Are de Triomphe, 
crowning the top of the slope, a mile, or more, 
away, Across the square, dart countless car 
riages, while the broad streets, in every direction, 
are thronged with pedestrians. Movement and 
life, indeed, are the distinguishing features of 
The people spend most of their time out 
of doors. In this, they resemble the ancient 
Greeks and Romans. Nor is this singular. The 
Parisians are really a Latin race, They have its 
exuberant vitality, love of display, its eagerness 
to hear the news, and its sensuous enjoyment of 
outward life, 

One sees this, at its highest, on the boulevards. 





THE ARCH OF TRIUMPH. 
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CHAMPS ELYSEES. 


These are wide streets, lined with handsome 
shops and residences. The boulevards were 
originally laid out when the walls of Paris were 
dismantled, on the ground where the walls had 
stood; and hence their name, The sidewalks 
are quitebroad. Here, especially in the evening, 
crowds of people saunter to and fro, stopping to 
chat with friends, or to take a cup of coffee, at 
one of the little tables, in front of the cafés. 
‘The throng is often so dense, that promenading, 
for a time, is impossible; but nobody gets out of 
humor: people jostle each other, with a smile, 
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and an apology: then the blockade, after 
awhile, is broken, and the living stream 
moyes on. ‘The street itself, meantime, is 
crowded with carriages, cabs, and other 
pleasure vehicles. All this animating scene 
is brilliantly lit up, not only by the publie 
lamps, but by tens of thousands of gas-jets, 
flaming from every window. 

The Rue Rivoli, which, as we have said, 
runs along one side of the Louvre, is only 
less thronged than the boulevards. It is a 
street of shops. In front of these shops, 
runs a covered stone arcade—an excellent 
protection for pedestrians in wet weather. 
Near its centre, a wide space opens; and 
you see, at a distance of a hundred feet, or 
80, an ornamental iron railing, protecting a 
courtyard; and at the end of this, and on 
either side, you notice a row of uniform 
buildings. This is the Palais Royal, erected 
by Richelieu, and subsequently, until the 
Revolution of ’93, the palace of the Dukes 
of Orleans, The lower story, all round the 
quadrangle, is devoted to shops, many of them 
those of jewellers. Here, also, is a covered 
arcade. At whatever time of the day you visit 
the Palais Royal, you are sure to see these arcades 
crowded, be the weather fair or foul. A band of 
music plays in the quadrangle, on pleasant days; 
and in this quadrangle are trees and fountains: 
it is called the garden of the Palais Royal. Some 
of the most celebrated cafés of Paris, notably the 
Trois Freres, used to be here. 

The attractions of Paris draw to it thousands 
of the wealthiest families of Europe and America, 





























BOULEVARD ST, DENIS, 


some of whom reside there permanently, and all 
of whom contribute to its wealth. In this way, 
the great French capital levies a tribute of mil- 
Jions annually. What Dublin is to Ireland, what 





London to England, what Vienna to Austria, what 
Berlin to Germany, that Paris is to the whole 
civilized world. In the same sense, it is a scien- 
tific, literary, and artistic centre. It is a magnet 





that attracts all. The ordinary Parisian, as a con- 
sequence, is extremely self-satisfied. He fiincies 
himself, not unnaturally, the ‘centre of all observ- 

ers.’’ To him, Paris is really the heaven that San- 
derson said it was to ‘good Americans.” If he } 
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ever leaves it, it is in hopes of making a fortune 
elsewhere; and his ambition is to return to it, 
before he dies. The boulevards are, to him, what 
the forum was to the ancient Roman. 

The Parisians excel in most matters of taste, 





PALAIS ROYAL AT NIGHT. 


This is shown, not only by the empire they hold ; 
over fashion, but by their supremacy in art, and ; 
elsewhere. A Parisian woman has that natural ¢ 
‘sense, not only of the beautiful in the abstract, ? ¢ 
but of its fitness as applied to the individual, that ; 

enables her to dress becomingly, even out of the ; 

cheapest materials. ‘This places her, in that > ; 
respect, head and shoulders above her sex, the; } 
world over. The Parisian artists have no rivals ' 
in technical execution; and though, in this gene- 
ration, they are deficient in ideality, it was not} 
so in the past, and may not be so in generations ; 
which areto follow. Paris—if we call the porce- , 
lain of Sevres Parisian, which it really is—is the | 
only place, in Europe, where a distinct style in: 
ceramic art has been developed; for Dres- 
den has never been more than a copyist, and 
principally of Oriental methods; while 
Sevres, whatever we may think of it as 






: —of course, the masterpieces—are placed. 


‘ founded by Louis XIV. ; 


portion of it is devoted, at present, toa gallery for 
French art, where the pictures of deceased artists 
It is 
on this side of the Seine, also, that the Pantheon is 
located. Originally built, in the reign of Louis 
/ XV., for a church, it was, at the Revolution, 
dedicated to the memory of illustrious French- 
men. Hence its name. Here, likewise, is the 
Invalides, a hospital for army veterans. It was 
but has been greatly 
enlarged since, the first Napoleon holding it in 
especial favor. Under its gilded dome, which is 
a landmark for all Paris, the great soldier lies, 
in a vault of the richest marbles. On this side 
of the river, is the celebrated Latin quarter, 










































































compared with China and Japan, has, at 











least, the merit of being original. This 
supremacy extends through the whole region 
of the beautiful. Has the Celtic blood any- 
thing to do with it? Is the question partly 
one of race? 

Let us now cross the Seine; for, besides 
the Tuileries and the Louvre, Paris has the 
palace of the Luxembourg. The bridges, 
which span the river, are quite numerous, 
and are all more or less beautiful. The 
views, from these bridges, up and down the 
Seine, are as varied as they are picturesque. 
To stand on the Quai de Louvre, and look 
towards Notre Dame, is to realize what a 
place Paris really is. To come back to the 
Luxembourg, however. It stands in the 


midst of large and extensive gardens. A 
Vor. LXXXT.—2. 












































VIEW FROM QUAL LOUVRE, 
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VIEW FROM ST. GERVAIS. 


where the students live; and here, also, is the 
Institute; and more than one fine, old church, 
St. Sulpice among them. 

The Bois de Boulogne, or Park of Paris, lies } 
beyond the Are de Triomphe, outside the gate of } 
Neuilly. During the siege, in 1870, most of its } 
trees were cut down; but others have since been } 
planted ; and now the place has recovered nearly { 
all of its original beauty. It is more artificial 
in character than Hyde Park, in London; and, | 
in this respect, resembles the Central Park, of 
New York, Ina different direction from Pari 
is the Park of Vincennes, where was the old — 
forest, that environed the fortress of that name. ; 
Versailles, with its even more stately park, is | 
only six miles distant; and St. Cloud is not so 
far; while St. Germain is also close at hand. No 
city in Europe has so many beautiful bits of 
woodland, especially those with historical associ- 
ations, so near to it, as Paris. Fontainbleau, | 
with its superb forests, in which are trees as old | 








as Charlemagne, and with its magnificent palace, 
full of reminiscences of Francis I., and Diana of 
Poictiers, and, later, of Napoleon I., is, itself, 
hardly more distant than an hour's ride by rail. 

Parisians reside, principally, in what are 
called flats. The houses are peculiar, Tho 
lower story is frequently a shop: above this, is 
a range of low-ceiled apartments, called the 
entresol, generally occupied by tenants of mod- 
erate means: then comes what is denominated the 
first floor, which people of wealth occupy: per- 
sons less rich take the floor above; and go on, in 
a diminished scale for rent, till the attics are 
reached, which are the homes of the very poor. 
Of course, there are fashionable quarters in 
Paris, as in every other city; and houses occu- 
pied by a single fumily only; and yery many 
stately mansions: the latter called hotels. The 
streets that lie nearest to the Champs Elysees, 
and in the vicinity of the Parc Monceau, are, 
socially, the most in request. The old Faubourg 
St. Germain, where the French nobles lived, 
before the Revolution, still contains many of 
their stately mansions, built in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, with wide courtyards, 
and carved gateways, behind which the Montmo- 
rencies, Richelieus, and Lauzans lived in haughty 
seclusion. A few of these mansions, indeed, are 
still inhabited by the descendants of the original 
owners ; but the ancient noblesse, as a body, are 
too poor, since the Revolution, to keep up much 
state; and the “places that knew them, know 
them no more.’ Intermarriage with rich heir- 
esses, however, has restored the prosperity of 
some of the old houses, that had fallen into 
decay. All the old nobility are excessively 
exclusive. 

At the foot of one of the principal boulevards, is 
the beautiful church of the Madeleine, built in 
the first years of this century, after the model of 
a Greek temple, of the Corinthian order. Here, 
most of the fashionable weddings take place. 
By the laws of France, marriage is a civil con- 

































































VIEW FROM PONT NEUF. 


tract only. But, with all persons of condition, { 
the civil marriage is followed by a marriage in i 
ehurch, after which there is generally a reception } 





at the house of the bride’s parents, or elsewhere. 
The wedding usually occurs in the morning; but 
the gentlemen all go in dress-coats, which is tha 






35 
reverse of the practice in England, where it de’s parents. But among the well-to-do, 
rigeur to appear in morning costume. People of | middle class, it is the custom to hire a suite of 
fashion hold these receptions at the house of the ‘x00ms at some public hotel. The less wealthy 
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THE LUXEMBOURG, 


have a curious fashion of driving out to the Bois } make the thousand beautiful things we buy in 
de Boulogne, after the ceremony. ‘There they ; Paris, it is different. They have no such aspira- 
alight, and form a procession, which is composed } tions; for they are without hope. ‘Their wages 
of the principal relatives of both families, the} are low: to save is almost impossible. They 
bride and groom leading off, the bride still wea: H form, therefore, an inflammable mass of discon- 
ing her wedding-dress and yeil. This is generally } tent, underlying society in Paris, which a spark, 
all the honeymoon taken, The wife, if her hus-} at any time, may explode. It was from the ranks 
band is a shop-keeper, appears at the counter the ; of this class that the Jacobins of ’98 were prin- 
next day. It is the ambition of this class to i cipally recruited. They furnished the fiery 
amass a small competence by middle age; and, as § spirits who fought at the barricades in ’80, and 
the Parisian shop-keepers are not extravagant, } again in ’48; it was they who held Cavaignac at 
and never live for display, they usually succeed. } bay, for three days, during the terrible July of 

With the artisans, those whose deft fingers’ the latter year: and to them, in great measure, 

























































THE MADELEINE AND BOULEYARD. 


was due the Commune of "71. ‘The working man, ; crusade, in favor of reorganizing society, should 
all over Europe, shares, to a great extent, the } really begin, as so many predict, it will begin in 
discontent of his brother at Paris. If ever a ; Paris, and spread from there, as from a centre. 


36 
In view of these facts, many statesmen look with ! leon I. was kept with the greates 
dismay on the future. ‘* We stand here,” said } fireworks were especially magnificent, being often 
one, recently, ‘on the crust of a yolcano.”” ‘yenlly works of art. Nor has the new republic 

‘The pageants, reviews, and public celebrations ; been behind in this respect; for it knows well 
of Paris, are always splendid. The Latin races } that the true Parisian, no matter how much of a 
seem to have a special faculty in this direction {radical he may be, always likes a crowd, a pa- 
Under the second empire, the birthday of Napo- } geant, and a public festival. 
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SLEEP. 





BY FANNY DRISCOLL. 





Crome mo in dreams, oh sweet, sad wraith of sleep! , Shroud me in pallid dreams, oh ghost of sleep! 
Wrap me from head to feet in garments white, {Lay your wan fingers on my aching eyes, 
Ot mystic dreams; with stars of radiant light, And bid life's other phantoms flee away 
Gemmed here and there, in these pale clouds that woop! > Tnto the solemn shades that have no day, 
For tired heart and weary brain doth leap, | Where, broodingly, eternal silence lies! 


With ono great throb toward the dim unknown, Then whisper, soft as moon on frost-wreaths hour, 
That holds long rest for earth-born sigh and monn. ‘ “Dream, worn-out ono, dream here, forevermore!” 


UNCLE HENRY’S PENATES. 





BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 





Tue afternoon was very warm, and poor little { so that, fora long time, she bore the forcing process 
Milly was very tired and sleepy. She had been } without much harm. But, of late, she had begun 
out'in the fields, playing truant, with no other | to grow morbid and nervous. Her appetite be- 
companion but her pet rabbit. With her shoes | came ts capricious as her spirits. She would often 
off, for she had been wading in the water; with | lie awake half the night. Or, if she slept, she 
a great leaf on top of-her hat, which, in her | would be troubled by strange dreams, from which 
childish imagination, she regarded us a parasol ; | she would wake more languid and tired than ever. 
and with a posy of daisies and other wildflowers, { But, with the singular reticence imaginative 
which she had plucked, in her hand, she looked, { children often show, Milly never spoke of all this. 
us she sat there, singing, ‘as happy as a queen.” To-day, in consequence of having shown un- 

But the avenging Fates overtake even the best } usual inattention at her lessons, Milly had been 
of us. All at once, Milly remembered her goy- } shut up in the school-room, and given a long list 
erness, and the lessons from which she had stolen } of Egyptian kings to learn by rote. But, for 
away; and remorse, not to say apprehension of } once, the child had rebelled. As soon-as Miss 
a dire kind, seized on her. Sherose, and hurried | Honeyman was fairly out of sight, Milly had 
back to the house. But when she reached it, her ) played truant, as we have seen. 
heart gave way ; and not daring, as yet, to meet} ‘The library was the prettiest and most com- 
her irate preceptor, she stole into her uncle’s fortable nook in the whole house. It possessed, 
library, coiled herself up on the sofa, and began } among its many treasures, a collection of images 
to think what she should do. Sin marble and bronze, representing the vanished 

Now, Miss Honeyman, this preceptor, was no i deities of Egypt, Greece, and Rome. Uncle 
ordinary governess; and it was little wonder, } Henry, indifferent as to critical accuracy, lnugh- 
therefore, that Milly dreaded to encounter her. {ingly called them his Penates. They had always 
Others, besides Milly, stoodsin awe of this drend- } had a weird fascination for Milly; and now, as 
fil female. For, had she not graduated at both } she sat there, and tried to recall the lesson she 


a German and American university; held a dis- } had been told to learn, they began to mingle with 
putation in Greek; and finished off any number the memory of it, especially the Egyptian ones. 


of pupils, male and female, sometimes for college, } The air, meantime, was drowsy with the scent of 
but more often for the grave? She was, indeed, } flowers. The half-darkened room began to widen, 
f. marvel and a miracle. Nor would Milly haye { and then shrink, in a curiously capricious man- 
ever had the high fortune of possessing her for ! ner. Milly rubbed her eyes; but every minuto 
governess, had not Miss Honeyman finally broken } she grew more sleepy ; and her thoughts got into 
down in health, and been ordered, by the physi- j an odd jumble, she hardly knew of what. Tho 
cians, complete repose for at least two years, The { gods and goddesses seemed to stare down at her, 
result was that she descended on her brother-in- } but in a kindly, even friendly, fashion. At last, 
law’s household, and undertook, as a mild sort of } adancing Faun, who stood at the foot of the couch, 
rest, to educate poor little Milly, his niece. seemed about to speak; but changed his mind, 
Mr. Stamford’s house, though in the country, {and laughed at her, instead. 

was within easy distance of New York, and was ‘You are a very nice fellow,” said Milly. “T 
generally full of company; for he had another | suppose you are an old jester that Sekhet, and 
niece, a grown-up one; «nd both she and he were } Minerva, and the rest of them, keep. Dear me, 
fond of society. But Miss Honeyman eschewed ! you needn’t all stare at me so. I don’t care 
all such folly ; shut herself up in her apartments; | a straw for all the Egyptian kings that ever built 
and resolutely kept Milly there, also. Fora year | pyramids; and I won’t learn theirnames. ‘That’s 
and a-half, she had now been forcing, and urging, ' settled.’ 

and tempting, and driving Milly, on the educa-} .As she spoke, her eyes chanced to rest upon 
tional path, at a pace that was perfectly appalling. | Sekhet, the Egyptian goddess, with the face of a 
Yet it had never oceurred to the uncle, nor even } cat; and that deity observed, sharply : 

to the elder sister, that this was all wrong. “This is a very obstinate child. She ought te 

Fortunately, the child was healthy and strong; } be sent out of the room.” 1) 
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“T wasn’t speaking to you. 
as Miss Honeyman,” muttered Milly. 

«What did you say?” asked the cat-faced 
lady, angrily. 

«Well, see here,’ said Milly, angry in turn, 
“This is my uncle Henry’s room, and I shall 
say here just what I please.” 

“You shan’t,’’ said Cat-face. 

“What a goose I am,” murmured Milly, 
pinching herself, to be sure that she was awake. 
“TJ actually thought that statuette spoke.” She 
looked at the Faun, and he laughed aloud. Milly 
heard him, as plainly as possible; but she felt 
too lazy to be surprised. She glanced back at 
the Egyptian, who was glaring at her. 

“J can talk better than you, anyhow,”’ said 
Milly. “You're only marble, and china, and 
bronze, the whole lot of you.” 

«Look at us,” said Cat-face, waving a scroll 
she held in her hand; and then the images began 
to grow and grow, and the Faun danced, and 
Hercules waved his club, and Venus took the 
apple, that Paris had been offering her so long, 
and the Faun and Cupid looked so smiling, that 
Milly observed, approvingly : 

“| like you better than the others.” 

« How ignorant she is,”” said Cat-face. 

“Tain’t,” said Milly. ‘I mean,Iamnot. I 
can read four languages; and I don’t believe 
you can.” 

“Do you understand Egyptian ?” 

“No,” Milly said, hesitatingly. 

“Then be quiet; for that is the language Iam 
speaking.” . 

By this time, Milly was so interested, that she 
forgot to wonder it was strange she understood ; 
then vanity asserted itself, and she murmured: 

“J study algebra.” 

“T am algebra, and all other mathematics,” 
said Cat-face, proudly. 

“Does she never mean to stop boasting?” 
asked Venus, in scorn. ‘‘The child is a good 
enough child. Let her alone.” 

«She would be pretty, if she wasn’t so thin, 
and her eyes so big,’ remarked Cupid, who was 
playing with his bow and arrows. 

“You heard old Mrs, Thomas say that,’’ said 

=Milly, “and very rude of her it was, too.” 

“Tf you were older, I'd give you a taste of one 
of my arrows,” said Cupid. 

“Wait,” observed his mother, nodding at 
Milly. ‘She will belong to us, one day. Have 
patience.” 

Minerva had been whispering to her owl. 
She looked up, now, regarded Venus severely, 
and said, in a low, deep voice: 

‘Except that it is not possible for you to say 
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You are as ugly } or do anything that could surprise me, I should 


} wonder at such talk. Be kind enough not to in- 
jterfere with the little girl, She is being well 
‘ trained, on principles which please me. 1 have 
} great confidence in Miss Honeyman.” 

“A horrid old frump,” cried Venus. ‘She 
looks as if she were cut out of wood, and I am 
morally certain she wears a gridiron for stays. I 
} wish she was buried under a pyramid of algebras 
; —I hate old maids.” 

} “So do I,” murmured Milly ; and Venus nod- 
j ded at her, and smiled. 
} «Your conduct—’ began Minerva. 

But Venus interrupted her. 

“J wish,’ she said, “that you'd leave the 
{ house, Minerva: you and old Sekhet, and take 
} your Honeyman with you; for we shall never 
} have any peace, as long as you stop.” 
$ “Don’t presume to speak to me, you minx,” 
} said Cat-face. . 
3 ““Mew—mew,” tittered Cupid. What a cross 
i old grimalkin you are, Catty.” 
} «You little unmathematical wretch,” cried the 
| Egyptian goddess. : 
} ‘How you do all quarrel,’ sighed Milly. 
« Answer me this, you human atom,”’ said Cat- 
face. “If X plus—’ 
{| «J won't listen,” interrupted Milly. ‘I’m 
| obliged to answer Miss Honeyman, but I shan’t 

answer you.” 

«That's right,” said Venus. 
} tell you a story—” 
; “Be silent!’ interposed Minerva. ‘ My 
{ child, in the days when the ancient Greeks—"" 
«I don’t want to hear about them.” 

“Listen to me,” said Sekhet. ‘Before the 
first pyramid was built—” 

«Youre worse than the other,” groaned Milly. 
“Let me alone, both of you. I’d rather hear 
$ Venus tell a story.” 
| “Frivolous creature,’ exclaimed Minerva, ina 
} voice so like Miss Honeyman’s, that Milly fairly 
: jumped, almost. fancying that her task-mistress 
i had discovered her. 

} “Of course, I will tell you a story, you poor, 
} little, tired mite,” said Venus, good-naturedly. 
}“ Once, when the youth Adonis—” 

{She was interrupted by a groan from Minerva; 
} Cat-face gaye a prolonged mew; Cupid tittered 
jagain ; and the Faun turned a summerset. 

} «Tittle girl, I’ll tell you a story,” said the 
} Faun, when he had finished his exploit, speaking 
‘in a soft, mellow voice, that sounded exactly like 
‘a summer wind laughing among the flowers; ‘a 
| pretty, pretty story, about the great god Pan.” 
«Ah, do,” said Milly. 

So the Faun commenced. 


“My dear, I'll 


} 


But Milly could 
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never afterwards recall the story. Presently, she } so you sneer at her, because you think it will 
saw Apollo and Diana come in from the great draw- { hurt me,” said Philip. 
ing-room, where they lived; and they listened, { “I know that she tries to prejudice you against 
too; and then the Faun’s yoice appeared to carry { me, in every possible way,” said Fanny. “You 
Milly away off into some unknown region, which Stake her word for law and gospel—” 
looked like a glimpse of Olympus; and she was } “You are very unjust,” he broke in, “ Elinor 
dazzled by the sunshine, and had only a vague { loves you dearly.” 
sense of rest and happiness; and then she was } “She has an odd way of showing it,” retorted 
back in the study again, and the Faun had } Fanny. ‘She does nothing but misconstrue my 
ceased his tale, and was singing a low, wordless ‘actions, and make malicious suggestions.”’ 
melody; and Milly became conscious of human’ «She does nothing of the sort,” said Philip. 
voices in the room, just beyond the curtained ; “She always speaks gently and kindly of you—” 
recess where she lay. 5 “Yes, I know her deceitful fashion,” inter- 
She tried to moye; but the moment she did, a 5 rupted Fanny, again. 
strange pain seized her; her whole body felt as{ “She thinks you are wrong, in keeping our 
her foot did, sometimes, when it went to sleep ngagement a secret, She has told you so, as 
and her head was so heavy that she could no } well as me.” 
lift it. Then she tried to call out; butshecould} «She tried to,” replied Fanny. “But I don’t 
not: all the gods and goddesses were’ looking at { think she will attempt it again. I informed her 
her, and compelling her to silence. { that I was not prepared to imitate you, and place 
The voices she heard were her sister’s and {myself under her dictatorship; and that I con- 
Philip Edgerton’s; and Milly would have liked ; sidered her interference a gross impertinence.’” 
to get up, and speak to Philip, for she loved him } “She meant it all for our good, Fanny—she 
very dearly; but she could not move. She ; wants us to be happy.” 
managed to turn her head a little, however, Bor “Well,” said Fanny, with a haughty laugh, 
as to look out through the parted draperies. | ‘she was not successful enough, in managing 
There was Fanny, seated in a low, easy chair, her own affairs, to give me much confidence in 
in the middle of the library, and Philip standing her ability to settle those of other people.” 
beside her, talking eagerly, His handsome face} “It is just because she did wreck her own life 
was agitated by some strong emotion, and his }—losethe man she loved, by her coquetry—marry 
splendid dark eyes were fastened upon Fanny, } another, out of pique, and suffer the consequences 
with an expression of tenderness and reproach, } for years—that she trembles when she sees yeu 
which made Milly feel as if she wanted to cry. } endanger our future,” cried Philip. “Oh, Fanny, 
Fanny was leaning back in her chair, looking H if you would only believe in her—if you would 
very lovely in her flowing white draperies ; but H only take warning by her sad experience.” 
there was an expression in her face which showed fon And be ruled by her? Thanks! It is quite 
that she was angry and hurt. i enough to see you setting her up as infallible. 
‘You sit there, as cold and hard as one of the § After all, I don’t know why you should call her 
statues yonder,” cried Philip. ‘Do you want to } experience so very sad. That disagreeable hus- 
drive me quite mad, Fanny? Do you want to } band of hers good-naturedly died, and now she 
convince me that you have no heart whatever?” 3 has got what she married for—plenty of money.” 
“Youn let your own temper drive you mad,’ } “For shame, Fanny !”” 
returned Fanny, in an icy voice. “You have } “Pray, excuse me,” said Fanny, with elabo- 
been raving at me for the last half hour. What- }rate courtesy. ‘I don’t wish io be rude, but I 
ever I say is wrong, so I have kept silence.” jam rather tired of Mrs. Crosby’s perfections.”” 
“You don’t know what to answer. You feel } “It was you, who spoke of her,”’ said Philip. 
that I am in the right, and your conscience re- H “Oh, of course, I am the one in the wrong— 
proaches you; that is the truth,” said Philip. jthat is always the case,” returned Fanny. 
“Indeed, you are entirely mistaken,” replied } * Hadn’t you better go and solace yourself by her 
Fanny, loftily. {sympathy? ‘Tell her I am without conscience 
“Then your conscience is as hard as your } and without heart, and receive her pity. She'll 
heart,” cried he. {have plenty to offer.” 
“T wish you would leave heroics, and come “Fanny, Fanny !’” 
down to common sense,” said Fanny. “I am But Fanny only laughed more bitterly, exas- 
not poetical, like Mrs. Crosby; and I never un- } perated afresh by his voice, that was as full of 
derstand conversation, when in blank verse.” anger as of pain. 
* Ah, you know I am fond of my cousin, and} ‘She has taught you, and modelled you, 
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according to her system; and you haye been an} there she was, still, lying on the sofa; and the 


apt pupil,” cried Fanny. ‘Really, I cule see } 
one thing more for her to do—marry you.’ 

“Now, Fanny, that is absurd. 
insulting, too, both to her and to me. 
me laugh. 


You make 


me. 
“Tam glad you feel like laughing. 
you I do not,’’ said Fanny. 
«« And heayen knows I don’t,’ moaned Philip. 


“You had no right to tell her we were; 


engaged,” cried Fanny. ‘You broke your 
promise—your solemn promise.” 
«You are accusing me of falsehood.” 


sin in the calendar,” 
not be surprised.” 
“T have explained to you how it happened,” 
said Philip. 
and I put the note, I had written you, in the en-} 
velope for her.” 
“Very well; admitting that it was a blunder, 


the consequences have been very idisastroul; for { she heard the door close: 


she has made trouble, ever since.’ 


Elinor is like a second mother to} did love you—never. 

| idiot. 
I assure | 
{and I don’t meet again.” 


j this deliberately. 
j liked to flirt and tease me. 
jand a title. 
‘Well, you have accused me of nearly every | 
she retorted, ‘so you need } 


} statues were watching her, seeming only half 
j alive now; and Fanny and Philip were quar- 


It is really } relling still—oh, worse than ever. 


“You are right,” Fanny wassaying. ‘I never 
I have been a fool—an 
Promise that? No—a dozen times, no.’’ 


“Then I will go away, far enough, so that you 


“Go,” she said, ‘ go!" 
“That is what you wanted. You have done 
It was not that you merely 
You want wealth 
You mean to sell yourself to that 
Russian.” 
“Tf he asks me to marry him, I'll do it. 
Now, go. Iwill never speak to you again. Go.” 
“JT will go, and it will be forever,” Philip 


«JT was nearly wild with neuralgia, ; answered, 


Milly thought she shrieked aloud, calling 
piteously upon Philip not to go; but neither he 
nor Fanny paid any attention to her cries, Then 
le was gone. She saw 
her sister rushing up and down the room, like a 


‘She only wishes us openly to acknowledge } mad thing, weeping, smiting her breast with her 


our engagement-—” 

“Which was a piece of mad folly.”” 

“Great heavens! Do you know what you are 
saying? Fanny, Fanny, for pity’s sake, take 
that back.” 

“Well, I don’t think I did mean that. 


But ; deserted me. 


two hands, and moaning: 

“Tl do it. IN punish him for his wicked 
accusations. Jl marry Vanisky. I'll not be 
left here, a laughing-stock. Elinor Crosby will 
tell everybody we were engaged, and.that Philip 
But nobody shall have the chance 


we can’t be married for two years. What money } to sneer or pity—nobody. And I love him—that 


I have, I can’t touch till then; and your profes- 
sion wouldn’t warrant you in taking such a step, 
before. And as for going about, all that time, 





is the worst. How can I be so weak, after the 
way he has treated me? But Ido, Ido. Oh, if 
he had stopped a minute longer, I should have 


being known as engaged, I can’t, and I won't.” ‘fallen on my knees, and begged him to forgiye 


“J really think you are the hardest-hearted 
girl alive.”’ 

So they went on, from one bitter, passionate 
speech to another; and Milly lay there, crying, 
and wanted to call out, but could not. Then she 
lest the thread of their talk. Vulcan began to 
beat on his anyil, close to her ear, and the noise 
caused her head to ache and throb so, that she 
pleaded for him to stop. Then Sekhet put one 
cold hand over her mouth, and she seemed to 
grow deaf and blind, and to be drifting away off 
into a dark, cold place, so gloomy that it fright- 
ened her; and when the goddess removed her 
icy fingers, Milly heard her own voice, pleading } 
with the deity, not to force her to go; and thena} 
long interval passed—oh, it seemed years. 

When she quite knew where she was, again, | 


me; and it would have been a useless humilia- 
tion. He would not have believed me, if I had 
told him that Elinor Crosby was mistaken, in 
thinking I went out, that evening, in her grounds, 
to meet Vanisky. I went to find Kitty Ransom, 
and he met me. But it is no matter. I don’t 
care—I don’t care. I hate him now—oh, that’s 
a falsehood—I love him—oh, Philip, Philip. But 
Tl never give in—never. He may go—the fur- 
ther the better, and he shall hear news of me, 
soon, that will wring his heart, if he has one.” 

Then Fanny disappeared from the room, quite 
deaf to the wild cries Milly thought herself 
uttering, though in reality her voice was not 
audible. There she lay, struggling to rise, while 
| the Egyptian goddess held her fast, and the Faun 
snapped his fingers at her; and all the deities 


she was surprised to hear Fangy and Philip still | laughed, when she begged them piteously to 
talking; she had fancied days had gone, and she | make Cat-face release her, so that she might 
studying Greek verbs, and wearying over her} run after Philip, and tell him what Fanny had 
algebra; and, after all, it had been mere fancy ; | said—tell him that he must come back, for Fanny 
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loved him dearly, in spite of her temper and her “Sudden? Why, it’s been coming on for 
pride. And poor Milly could not stir; and the} weeks and weeks! Were you both blind? What 
louder she shrieked, the higher the Faun danced, } ails her? Why, you've urged her, and forced 
and the more heartily the gods langhed; and} her, and driven her, with study, till she's got 
Cat-face turned into Miss Honeyman, and asked } brain fever; and now, nothing short of a miracle 
her awful problems, which she was forced to try} can cure her: and if she gets well, she will 
and solve: and just when she thought she had } probably have softening of the brain: and may 
got the right answer, she would hear herself ry, 











| the Lord forgive you, for I neyer will! 
calling for Philip, and the problem was all to} The outburst restored the old gentleman to his 
begin over again. senses. The pair looked so frightened, that he 

At length, Sekhet set her free; but, as Milly } said a few soothing, hopeful words. 
bounded up, she heard Minerya say: But uncle Henry turned to Miss Moneyman. 

“You little fool, Philip has been gone for “You haye murdered her, and I have stood by 
weeks. It is too late—too late!”’ bs and let you. God help us both,” he said. 

Then she screamed, and tried to run. en} Three dismal days and nights followed. Milly 
she found she was standing ona steep Bes ae i rayed in foreign languages, and struggled with 
made of dictionaries, and they were alive, and } impossible problems, and was tormented by the 
calling out dreadful words in unknown tongues. § cat-faced goddess, who would not let her call out 
Then Sekhet, or Miss Honeyman, was dragging } and tell them to send for Philip. Through all 
her into a horrible place, where algebraic signs} this delirium, she partly recognized the people 
were wriggling about, like snakes. Then, sud-{ about her, and mistook Miss Honeyman for Sek- 
denly, Vulcan beat furiously on her head with his § het, so that the spinster had to keep away from 
hammer; and down she fell—down—down; and § her chamber, and bear her remorse in solitude, 
then she knew nothing more. At last, the doctor, perceiving that. something 

Tt was twilight. Uncle Henry had come home, , weighed upon the child’s mind, and haunted her 
and Miss Honeyman met him in the hall, to say} with its urgency, even in the most disconnected: 
that she thought Milly ought to be severely pun-{ of her ravings, bent his energies to discovering 
ished. She had ordered the child to study, and } what it was; and as Milly had transformed him, 
Milly had run off, nobody knew where; and} in her fancies, into the Faun, and considered him 
Fanny was shut up in her room, and refused to} her one friend, he succeeded, finally, in helping 
come out: and, altogether, the insubordination } her to pronounce the name she wanted to speak ; 
and wickedness of his nieces was intolerable. and, after that, she moaned, constantly: 

Uncle Henry was ready to promise Bye “ Philip—eall Philip!” 
she liked, just to get rid of her; and opened his} Then Fanny comprehended that Milly must 
study-door, with a hurried apology about Jetters { have been in the study, and oyerheard their 
to write. Miss Honeyman followed him in. i quarrel; but she offered no explanation. One 

Uncle Henry stumbled oyer something lying on} thing was certain, the doctor declared: the 
the floor; started back; looked closer; and, inthe} child would never get better until Mr. Edger- 
dim light, saw Milly at his feet, cold and white. } ton came. 

He thought she was dead; and went quite mad, At this, they tried to find Philip; but even Mrs. 
for a little. Miss Honeyman, in spite of being a} Crosby did not know his whereabouts: she only 
marvel and a miracle, lost her head more utterly } knew that he had gone to California, meaning to 
than he, and was of no earthly use, even to find | sail thence for Australia, So they telegraphed 
Greek quotation to suit the exigency; for she} to San Francisco; and, at last, he was found. 
went straight into hysterics, tumbled against the A despatch arrived, to say that he was on his way 
mantel, and beat her boot-heels on the fender, { home. He could not, in fact, haye refused ; for 
just as an ordinary woman might have done. ‘ the doctor had sent him word that his presence 

Two hours later, the doctor and Milly’s rela-{ alone could give a hope of saying Milly’s life. 
tives were gathered about the child’s bed, where } His first sight of Fanny was. by Milly’s bed. 
Milly was moaning and babbling, in an awful; Poor Fanny, she was so worn and changed, that 
fever. When uncle Henry and Miss Honeyman ; it might have been a year, instead of two weeks, 
followed the physician out of the room, and asked { since they parted. Cousin Elinor was there, too ; 
vhim what could be the matter, and what was the { for she was an excellent nurse, and the physician 
possible cause of this sudden and terrible illness, } had given Milly into her hands; and, during 
the blunt old man, who loyed Milly as he had; quiose agonizing days and nights, Fanny and 
Joved her mother before her, turned on them, and} Mrs. Crosby had been brought so close to- 
fairly shook his fist in their faces, crying: i gether, by their mutual anxiety and distress, 
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that neither remembered she had ever indulged ; down to the study, and tell the Faun everything 
a harsh thought of the other. has turned out right. I think my head would 
But, alas, Milly did not recognize Philip, and } get quite straight, then.” 
would not believe that he was present, and «Well, my dear, I would,” said the doctor; - 
thought herself alone with the Faun, a8 she still | « only, as I saw Fanny and Philip go in there, by 
called the doctor, and upbraided him, piteously, | themselves, this morning, I fancy the Faun 
for not having kept his word. In the intervals } knows all about it.” 
of struggling with her Latin exercises and ney The two lovers blushed, hotly ; but they joined 
$s 
; 





equations, she cried out, frantically : in the laughter at their expense, with a very 
“YT can’t—I can’t—and there comes Cat- te good grace, and Milly said: 

Oh, how cruel you are. Philip—Philip! «T don’t care, doctor, Lalways mean to believe 

Fanny will go crazy. She said she should. al the statues talked.” 

loved him, and she wouldn’t speak—and he’s} “So do I,” said the doctor. 

gone—he’s gone!”’ “« My dear, dear sir,” sighed Miss Honeyman, 
And there Fanny and Philip had to sits andi “Did you speak, ma’am?”’ quoth he, turning 

listen, and to feel that their foolish, wicked } quite fiercely upon her, 

quarrel had been the last trial, which was i “N—no,” faltered the virgin, 

needed to bring poor, little Milly to this dark | “Make ler say she believes it, too, doctor,” 

pass. They were too full of remorse, themselves, } said Milly, maliciously. 

to be very severe on Miss Honeyman. } And the doctor forced her to say she did; and 
Weeks passed; and, at last, little Milly lay, ! that was ail the revenge Milly wanted. Indeed, 

white and wasted, on her pillows, but recovering. } she and Miss Honeyman became fast friends, 

One day, she took Philip's hand, and placed it | and used to play dominoes together by the hour ; 


in Fanny's. }and when the spinster committed blunders, as 
“And yowll never quarrel again—you are {she often did, Milly would hold up her finger, 
sure?” urged Milly. \ threateningly, and ery: 
“Never,” said both, with choking voices. «Take care, or I'll send you to school to 


Just then, uncle Henry stole in, followed by ‘ Sekhet.”’ 
the doctor, and told Milly how anxious poor Miss; Then they would both laugh; though, some- 
Honeyman was to see her, and hear her say that / times, Miss Honeyman had to struggle hard to 
she was forgiven; and Milly consented, readily | keep from weeping, even in the midst of her 
enough; but; somehow, when the spinster en- {merriment 5 and I think she will never forget 
tered, on tiptoe, Milly confused her again, for an {the lessons taught by her weeks of anxiety. 
instant, with the cat-faced goddess, and said: Milly was never again oyertasked. Everybody. 

«©X minus a gridirvon—how do you do, Sekhet? / petted her. And many and many a day, she 
Oh, I didn’t mean that, you know, Miss Honey- } was allowed to go out into the fields, and pluck 
man—of course, I'll kiss you. And oh, doctor, { wildflowers; and even wade, barefoot, in the 
I know it’s all nonsense, but I wish you'd go i water; and be as Harpy As A QuEEN, 
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Rinq the funeral chimes, and drapo Scanned tho golden leaves of youth, 

All tho bells with sable crapo ; And tho stainless ones of truth: 

For the friend of England's queen, 

On tho earth no more is seen. Rainbow dreams, and fancies fine, 
Holy thoughts on things divine, 

Walking, on a summer's day, Mighty names of Church and Stato, 

Through: the Abbey cloisters gray, Till she found the leaf of Fate. 

‘He was reading, page by page, 

All his life, from youth to age. On its blank, white space, she wrought 
What that day to England brought; 

Even while he mused and read, Writing with an iron pen, 

From a cloud, above his head, Used to trace the doom of men, 

Lo! a spirit issued forth, 

Like a snow-wreath of the North, In the Abbey of his fame, 

, O’er his pure and noble name— 
With a melancholy look, Weeping all the while—she penned 


From his hand she took the book; Words of deepest woe, “Tux Exp.” 
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CHAPTER I. } shelter of the high bank, with its overhanging 
A WILD NIGHT'S WORK. { hazel hedge, jumped out, and made off down the 
A prrmess northeasterly storm of rain and ; lane of ruddy light, in the direction of the house. 
sleet was raging through the mountains, sur-! The woman, seeing herself thus deserted, cowered 
rounding the village of Crosnest, in the northern | down in the bottom of the carriage, cuddled 
part of New Hampshire, and all its fury seemed ‘something in her arms closer to her breast, and 
concentrated upon the lonely farmhouse of Jabez { muttered a few words in a foreign patois. Per- 
Shillaber. The fire, on the wide-throated kitchen | haps they were a prayer, perhaps a curse, per- 
hearth, spat and sputtered angrily, in the rain ; haps a compound of the two. 
that was constantly dashed down the chimney ; ; + Meantime, Jabez Shillaber had left the window, 
and the doors and shutters had, more than once, } and passed into an adjoining bedroom, where his 


been blown yiolently open. Jabez had finally { wife was seated in a low chair, upon the hearth, 


fastened both, by means of heavy wooden bars, 
slipped into iron staples on the casings. Having 
thus fortified himself, and thrown plenty of dry 
logs upon the fire, he looked up at the great, 
eight-day clock, standing in the corner of the 
room. It was half-past eleven, he saw; and it 
was All-Hallows’ Eve. 

The two facts were presented together to Jabez 
Shillaber’s mind; the one, in the usual way, by 
the dial of the clock; the other, by a sprig of 
witch-hazel, fastened above it. Mrs. Shillaber 
had provided it, some weeks beforehand, and 
placed it there early in the day, to protect the 
house from the malicious evil spirits, who have 
especial powers of mischief, as she firmly 

* believed, on that particular evening. ” Jabez, like 
a good husband, was tinged, in some degree, with 
his wife's beliefs. So, as he turned to glance out 
of the window, he half expected to see some 
grotesque and grinning face looking in af him. 

Nothing but a blank square of blackness 
appeared, however; for the window, reversing 
the usual purpose of a window, transmitted 
nothing from the world without, to the room 
within; but shed forth, on the contrary, a broad 
stream of ruddy light, which, battling gallantly 
with the darkness, reached as far as the county 
road, that passed by the farmhouse gate. There, 
it found itself refiected back from two bright 
points, about six feet above the bed of the road. 
These bright points were the eyes of a man, sitting 
in a light, covered wagon, and holding the reins 
of a very tired, white horse. 

«That might do,” said he. 

His companion, a colored woman, buried from 
crown to sole in wraps of defence against the 
weather, made no reply, if she heard; and the 
man, driving the horse under the comparative 


rocking drearily back and forward, and holding 
a baby close to her bosom, 
“Ts he asleep?’ asked the father, softly. 
“Oh, I don’t know; he’s dreadful queer, and 
} seems more as if he was possessed than anything. 
| Oh, I wish it was any night in the year but 
Hallow Eve.” 

“Let's see him,” said the father, kneeling 
beside his wife’s chair, and stirring the fire until 
it sent a great river of flame up the chimney, 
and a flood of light out into the room, 

The ghastly pallor of the little face, the livid 
blue of the tiny, clenched hands, the glaze of the 
sightless eyes, made Jabez start. 

“Why, Hannah,” exclaimed her husband, 
“he’s dead.” 

“Dead! No, no! Not dead! He couldn’t 
be dead,” shrieked the poor mother. ‘It’s only 
a fit. Bring a tub of hot water, Jabez.” She 
tore off the little garments, in frantic haste, as 
she spoke, and began to chafe the limbs, whose 
inelastic coldness silently and sternly rebuked 
her delusion, 

“‘No—you needn’t fetch it,’ cried the poor 
mother, atlast. ‘He's gone. Bahy’s gone,” and 
suddenly relapsing into stolid calm, she Placed 
the little body reverently in the cradle beside the 
hearth. 

A sharp rap, upon the window, at this moment, 
made both parents start, and look at each other, 
in terrified questioning. 

«Tt’s Hallow Eye,” whispered Hannah. ‘And 
they want baby.” 

“Nonsense, woman, You're enough to scare 
the boldest man that ever trod,’’ exclaimed Jabez, 
angrily. 

But, with a faint shriek, his wife pointed 

toward the window, through which “a fuce 
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was dimly seen, with dark, piercing eyes, and § } terror, as ae alowed and listened to the inter- 
a long moustache, more like Hannah’s idea of } view. 
Mephistopheles than anything she had eyer posi- i Shillaber’s brown face grew pale. 
tively beheld. 3 ‘How do you know that?” asked he, in a low 
Jabez seized a thick stick, and sprang toward | voice, forgetting the face he had seen at the 
the window, shouting, angrily : } window. 
“Clear out! What do you want?” ; ‘How do I know?’ repeated the stranger, 
The moustache moved, revealing a set of sharp, ; } catching and humoring the other's superstitious 
white teeth beneath: but no sound was audible; ; bewilderment. ‘There's very little I don’t know 
and, with a significant gesture toward the door, }—or cannot do. What should you say, for in- 
the face disappeared. } stance, if I should show you a live baby, in that 
“Oh, what can it mean?’ moaned Hannah, ; cradle, instead of a dead one?” 
clasping her hands in terror. 3 “Man !”’ cried a shrill voice, from the bedroom, 
“There! He's knocking on the door,’ ex- } ; as Hannah rushed out, at these words, and threw 
Gaimed Jabez. ‘Man or devil, I ain’t afraid of } herself on her knees, at the stranger's feet, ‘what 
him. I'lllet him in. You stop here.”’ _. jis it you say? Can you give me back my baby ?” 
“Wait! Put this Bible in your pocket, and ; “Aye, It’s Hallow Eve, you know. But it’s 
fetch a bit of that hazel, to lay on baby. There! } ; not quite midnight, yet. Wait till the stroke of 
He'll knock the door in, if you don’t open. It’s ¢ itwelve. Be ready, then, at the door; and I'll 
no use to wait.’ {be here.” 
The Bible in his pocket, an ash club under his} Without another word, he turned, and dis- 
arm, and his heart in his mouth, Jabez Shillaber } appeared, as suddenly as he had come. 
unbarred and unlatched the door, which was ; 
immediately torn from his grasp by the wind, ; 
and dashed violently back. ” i CHAPTER IT. 
Upon the threshold, stood a tall figure, wrapped } THE DEAD ALIVE. 
closely in a cloak; the white face, with its 3 Lert alone, the husband and wife stared at 
gleaming eyes and teeth, showing like a mask } each other, for some moments, in dazed astonish- 
upon the darkness. }ment; and then Hannah, drawing a long breath, 
As Shillaber instinctively made a grasp at the } exclaimed : 
slamming door, the stranger stepped in, and; Well, there’s one thing sure: if so be, he 
stood shaking the water from his drenched cloak. } says it's to be at twelve o'clock, it’s time you was 
When the master of the house turned to face him, ¢ getting ready. ‘Tie down your hat, and wind this 
he pulled off his broad-leayed hat, and smiled } shawl around your neck, and button your coat 
more cynically than ever. $all the way down; and be ready at the door, as 
“A bad night, friend,’ said he, in the clear- } he said.” 
cut, and somewhat supercilious tones of a supe-} ‘But it’s all nonsense about the baby coming 
rior, conscious of addressing an inferior. Jabez ! alive again,”’ said Jabez, poeslntehy 
resented the tone, without knowing why. 3 «Well, but go and see,” said Hannah, im- 
“Bad for them that’s out in it. It don’t hurt } ; : patiently, as the clock began to strike twelve, 
them that stops in their own housen,” said he, jin its’ grating, melancholy yoice. Without re- 
sullenly. ‘nly, Jabez turned, and opened the door. 
“Tam one of those that have no house to stop} There, straight and motionless upon the 
” replied the stranger, smiling more than } threshold, stood the stranger, mufiled closely 
ever, as if he sayored a joke known only to fin nis great cloak; his face paler, his eyes 
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himself. 3 gleaming more brightly, his moustache writh- 
“Well, there’s a tavern for such, three mile: ing more sardonically above the sharp, white 

farther up the road,” suggested the furmer. { teeth, than when he first had appeared. 
“Really? I am delighed to hear it. Mean- } “You see I am punctual, and I see that you 

time, I have a word for you, my friend.” are. It is well. Now, stay here, close to the 
*Shillaber’s my name,”’ suggested Jabez. $ door, both of you, and watch that no evil spirit 


“Shillaber ? Yes, thank you. Well, Mr. {throws it open and enters. I am going to the 
Shillaber, you have had a misfortune, to-night.” } child. Be faithful and obedient, and I promise 
The stranger, with a backward motion of the { that you shall find life, and not death, in yonder 
tee indicated the next room, where Hannah ‘room, when next you enter it.” 
bo seen sitting, one hand upon the baby’s H “JT wish he'd been christened,’ moaned 
ride, the other half raised in suspense and } Hannah. 
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“Haye him christened, at the first opportunity, { ‘It’s a miracle,” answered the wife, in an 
and call him Raphael,” said the man. {awed voice. ‘THe said he could fetch him back 
So speaking, the stranger, leaving poor Hannah } to life. I don’t know—I’m clean beat.’ And 
quite bewildered by these strange words, passed } suddenly dropping into her low chair, she sat, 
hurriedly into the bedroom, and closed the door { with her eyes fixed upon the child, who, feeling 
behind him. and seeing the fire close beside, lay kicking and 
Two minutes ticked solemnly away, upon the ; crowing, talking to it in the sweet, soft babble 
face of the old clock, when Hannah felt a hand } of ‘infancy. 
laid on her shoulder; and, as she started back,{ Suddenly, the child lifted up its litile arms, 
with a little cry, she met the piercing eyes of the } as if asking for something. 
stranger. A bright color flashed all over the woman’s 
“He is alive, and will live,” he said. “Haye { face. She snatched the infant to her bosom, and 
him christened, as I told you; and name him} kissed him, passionately, murmuring, “You 
Raphael—for me.” } precious! You know me, don’t you, darling? 
With the last word, he plunged into the black-} No stranger child would know me,” turning to 
ness without, which swallowed him utterly, andj her husband. ‘It is our own boy, Jabez.” 
at once. 2 
Without waiting for her husband, Hannah flew } CHAPTER II. 
into the bedroom, where the flame of the re- THE STAGE-COACH. 
plenished fire rose and fell, in fitful gleams, now Two-anp-tweNTY years have passed, and Han- 
brilliantly illuminating the whole room, now leay-} nah Shillaber, now a buxom matron of forty and 
ing it almost in darkness. more, is standing at the door of the farmhouse, 
Darting to the cradle, she threw herself upon | and sheltering her eyes from the setting sun, asshe 
her knees beside it, only seeing, in the momentary } looks up the road, to catch sight of the stage- 
obscurity, the form of the baby, just as she had } coach, coming down the long hill. 
laid him there, in his solemn sleep of death, so lit-} The valley and yillage of Crosnest are also two- 
tle while before. Shrinkingly, yet longingly, she } and-twenty years older than when we saw them 
placed a finger upon the little check. The a last. But the hills and valleys; the lovely, 
was warm and soft. little mountain tarn, known as Goose Pond; the 
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“Oh! he’s alive, he’s alive,’ she Gried. | Bright brook flowing into it; the clump of 
“Come, Jabez, and see.” { witch-hazel; the rustling wood behind it; 





The mother-love, with one great bound, over-; the skies; and all the daisy-strewn meadows, 
threw doubt, superstition, and terror. Snatching{ remain, much the same. The Shillaber farm- 
the child from his cradle, Hannah pressed him to} house, however, is greaily improved. There 
her heart, smothering him with kisses, and sob-} are clumps of lilacs and seringas around it, and 
bing and murmuring over him all sorts of in-{ climbing roses, and massive woodbine. There is 


coherent, loving, foolish mother-talk. a change, too: a momentous, a direful change, in 
Jabez, hastening into ihe room, at her call, } the village itself; the world has found it out, 
found her thus occupied. {and is spoiling it; as the world does spoil inno- 
“Why, what is it? . What has happened?’ hel cent and unsophisticated beauties, when once it 
cried. “* What—” i gets its sullying grasp upon them. 
«The baby! See, see!’ she answered, inter-} Some wandering artist, some wretched newws- 


rupting him. ‘Oh, Jabez, he’s alive! See!’ } paper correspondent, some fine lady panting to 
She held the child out in her arms, and as the; set a new fashion, some Peeping Tom, I know 
father, astonished and terrified, drew near, the} not which; but somebody had discovered that 
fire burst out in a great sheet of flame, roaring } the scenery about Crosnest was as fine as any in 
up the chimney, and flooding the room with} Franconia; that the brook was crowded with 
light. trout, begging to be caught; that there was 
The baby, awakened from his profound sleep, § any quantity of ozone in the air, and eyer so 
opened two great, solemn, black eyes; and, look-{ much old china and old furniture in the sleepy, 
ing from one to the other face bending above } old farmhouses. This was the slogan, and before 
him, broke into a pretty, cooing laugh, and raised } the Crosnesters themselves had any iden of their 
his little hand to Jabez’s face. danger, the Philistines were upon them, TLong- 
«¢ Well, I don’t know,” said Jabez, doubtingly. } haired artists, with sketching easels, portfolios, 
«Ts clean impossible. And yet, he’s got the} and white umbrellas, sat down at every pi 


same black eyes—just like your’n, I always said, { esque corner, and were taken, by the natives, tor _ 


you know.” wild lunatics, especially when they discoyereds 
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by good, honest questioning, that the works of { the shoulder of Green, all suspended their em- 
art, produced by these gentlemen, were in no } ployments, and turned to gaze at the hard, white 
wise connected with agriculture, railway engi- | strip of road, lying, like a ribbon, down the 
neering, coal, or ‘ile;”’ in fact, were of no possi- } green slope of the mountain spur. At last, the 
ble practical value to anybody, and by no means j four horses appeared, and behind them, the 
certain of obtaining money-value when completed. } swaying coach. But no sooner was the equipage 
A photographie trayelling yan appeared next, and | fairly in sight, than it became obvious that some- 
was more intelligible; then came yarious per- set was wrong with it. The horses, instead of 
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sonages, singly, or in families, demanding board their accustomed eyen trot, and harmonious 
at the farmhouses, and when the farm-wiyes } action, were plunging wildly, and struggling in 
modestly inquired, if three dollars per week } as many opposing directions, as there were legs 
would be out of the way as a price, bursting iuto j to carry them. As the heavy yehicle took the 
incredulous laughter, not knowing that a dollar j descent, and the weight pressed upon the already 
and a-half, or ‘nine shillings’ per week, was } frantic horses, they became altogether unmanage- 
the value of such accommodations in Crosnest. able, and dashed down the steep road at a full 
The next thing, was the purchase, by a com-} gallop, the coach lurching and rocking from side 
pany of speculators, of ten acres of wild pasture } to side, in a really frightful fashion. 
land, bordering on Goose Pond, and commanding “The turn, down in the holler, “ll fetch "em 
a really magnificent view of mountain and valley, ; up,” exclaimed Jabez. ‘Come, boys! There'll 
woodland and water, and the erection thereon of } be work for us.” 
@ great lath-and-plaster palace, named, in its As he spoke, he set off, running down the 
first conception, the Siiver Lake Jotel, Silver } green lane, and along the main road, toward the 
Lake being the new name of Goose Pond. 
“Quiet country folks is none the better for 
falling in with the doings, that/ll be going on up 
there pretty soon,” said Jabez. ‘Tl take care The two young men followed, or rather out- 
Ray and Jabez don’t go, too often. Drinking, and } stripped their father; and Hannah came after, 


hollow, where the witch-hazel grew; and where, 
dancing, and card-playing—no, no—my boys is more slowly. For a moment, alittle curve of the 
i 


two-and-twenty years before, the mysterious 
stranger had appeared, with his carriage. 


best to home, and to home they'll stop.” road, at its foot, hid the runaway coach. But, as 
So the stage-corch, plunging into the valley of } Hannah drew a second breath, after her run, it 
Crosnest, over the shoulder of Green Mountain, } came swaying round the corner, with only the two 
dashed past the Shillaber farm, twice a week, } nigh wheels touching the ground; for the off 
with all the impetus of its long descent, and bore } ones were revolving in the air, with a strange, 
its gay load of passengers, in stylish city dresses, } helpless motion. Another lurch; a mad plunge 
with their ineredible mass of trunks, boxes, and } of the horses into the bushes beside the road; a 
bags, on through the lovely valley, to its opposite ; swirl and clatter of hoofs, of wheels, of human 
side, where, at the foot of Haglesnest, lay Goose } bodies flying through the air; the mad screzm 
Pond, with the mushroom hotel on its banks. | of a horse in agony; the less terrific shricks of 
The lay of the land, and the Shillaber woodlot of } women’s voices; a heavy crash, shaking the 
seventy acres of solid timber, hid the hotel, and 
all its surroundings, from the farm; and when 
once the couch had whirled past, and the dust 
subsided, and the rattle of wheels, tramp of} on the scene, the futher and Jabez cutting the 
horses, and gay tinkle of merry yoices and } harness from the plunging horses, and allowing 
Taughter had died away, the old quietand dreamy } the three sound ones to gallop down the road, 
rest, which had clung about the place for half aj carrying the news of the accident to their 
century, calmly reasserted itself. accustomed stable; while one poor injured 
Thus it came about, that the stage-coach } creature lay moaning away his life. 
became a sort of link between the Shillaber farm 
and the great world, and was looked out for with CHAPTER IV. 
interest, open and confessed, on Hannah’s part; “ou! you ANGEL.’ 
suppressed and disguised, on that of the two} Bur Ray, as the coach went over, had noticed 
boys, Ray and Jabez; and very slight, yet {two figures clinging together. Me had scen, 
existant, on that of Shillaber himself. Now, on { also, tliat, together, they were flung from the 
Mi especial June evening, all four were more or } topmost seat, and in such © tremendous curve, 
less on the watch; and as the echo from Eagles- j that they fell high up upon the bank, behind the 
nest fuintly threw back the rattle of wheels from ; clump of hazel-bushes. Springing up the bank, 


earth beneath Hannah’s feet; and the worst was 
over, for suspense was ended. 
A moment more, and the three Shillabers were 
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he rushed to the spot, reaching it almost as soon } and classically severe lips opened, especially if 
as the flying bodies he pursued. At first, he} the hazel eyes turned upon their victim with a 
feared he was too late. Both the passengers— } certain smile of irony in their depths, it was a 
and they were women—lay before him, appar-} brave man, indeed, who did not wince at what 
ently dead. {might be coming. Magdalene’s adorers gen- 
“Oh, you angel,” murmured Ray, as he knelt, } erally swore, after a little while, that she was 
and reyerently raised the head of the younger of | heartless and satirical; and so turned to Alice, 
the two. “Oh, you angel.” { who smiled sweetly upon all, and spake sooth- 
Nor was the epithet inappropriate, as applied } ing and genile words; and so successfully healed 
to Alice Vivian. She was as nearly of the angelic } and obliterated the wounds Magdalene had in- 
order of beauty, a5 mortal miy hope to be; ; flicted, that, after a little while, the patient; 
with profuse soft hair, of true and unshadowed ; quite restored, turned hack to his enemy, with 
sununee semene st “ dander pve s + senses) ones eee to ne again see 
mouth sweet and innocent as alittle child's; an ut. while we describe our heroines thus at 
a complexion of purest white and rose. Even } length, they lie at length—Magidalene’s length 
her figure was so airy, so slight, and so lissome, ; being two inches more than Alice’s—upon the 
that one would hardly have wondered to see a} turf behind the hazel-bushes; and Ray Shillaber 
pair of wings suddenly develop, and watt the ; has sprung down the steep bank, and summoned 
delicate body upward to the clouds, whence it) his mother from her questioning of a very dilapi- 
might have dropped to earth. } dated fine lady, who is sitting beside the road, 
“ And’you're pretty, too—more than pretiy,” } leaning against a rock, and feebly murmuring: 
said Ray, as he turned to raise the other head. } complaints, which Hannah is trying to under- 
Yes, she was pretty, and more than pretty. But} stand. But, as the stronger part of her returning 
how Magdalene Vivian could have been sister to} energies are directed to ascertaining if the false 
‘4 
the angeli¢ Alice, was a puzzle to all the world; ; hair is all in its right place, and the teeth quite 
for not one feature, not one trait, not one taste, ; secure, and to extracting a pocket-mirror from 
did they possess in common. ‘There was no bond } the courier’s bag at her side, the remarks are so 
of union that could be seen; and yet there was} incoherent, that Mrs. Shillaber does not. make 
one, the strongest, the most intangible, and yet ° much of them, and is quite willing to follow her 
most real and abiding of all bonds: for it was ; son’s impetuous summons to come at once to the 
love; that’ deep, inborn love, that asks no ques-} assistance of the two sisters. 
tions of how and why, depends upon no outward «You run and get some water out of the brook, 
circumstances, is neitherincreased nor diminished § Ray,” suggested she, painfully scrambling up the 
by time and space: love planted by God, in the § bank. 
soul He has created, and there abiding, until that} Ray, before she had finished, was already 
soul returns to its Maker. gone. In fiye minutes, he was back; a tin 
Magdalene and Alice Vivian did not say much } dipper, full of water, in his hand. 
about it to themselves, or each other, least of all ; Both now applied themselves to resuscitating 
to their mother, and the world; but they both ; the insensible forms; and so successfully, that, in 
knew, full well, that each was to each the dear- } a short time, Magdalene, the first to revive, was 
est object earth held, or could hold; and each } able to speak. 
turned, contentedly, from all other friends, aly “What is it? Where are we?’ she whis- 
admirers, and lovers, and courtiers, to seek the pored, in a half-dazed way. = 
eyes and the smile that never failed to respond, H “Dear heart, you're right here, and all safe, 
with fresh delight, to the beloved presence. now,” replied Hannah, kindly, if not very lucidly. 
Magdalene, really a year younger, looked con-} ‘ You see, the stage upset, and you was flung out 
siderably the elder; and so Ray Shillaber now con- 0’ the winder, I expect, though how—” 














sidered her; probably, her brunette complexion, “They were on top, mother,” interposed Ray, 
and dark hair, were partly responsible for this; ; a little impatiently. 
but a stronger cause was to be found in the ex-} But Magdalene listened no longer. For, all 


pression of serene indifference to all created § at once, she remembered her sister. 
objects, not unfrequently mingled with a certain “Alice! Where’s Alice?” she cried, ex- 
amount of contempt and pity for poor human } citedly. 
nature, which was the habitual expression of} A faint voice whispered : 
this twenty-year-old face. “Tm here, Maddie; but, oh—” 

Most men admired her. Indeed, it washardly; A sharp gasp of pain followed the slight motion 
possible to ayoid doing so. But when those firm { of head and hand; the blue eyes swam vaguely, 
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48 THE DAISIES. 
and half closed; the tinge of color fied from the }as he gently manipulated the shoulder, a moan 
lips, and Alice was in a dead faint. ee the white lips told of the pain he caused. 


Probably, nothing could so effectually have ) ‘Serious fracture of the scapula, with possible 
revived Magdalene as this. She was really not } injury to the vertebral process,’’ he muttered. 
injured; only stunned, fora moment. Sherose,; ‘‘What?” demanded Magdalene, sharply. 
gulped down some water, knit her black brow, } ‘What is the matter, in plain English?” 
and, by the force of an iron will, so far conquered The doctor looked up, keenly. 
her weakness, that it was she who chiefly directed «Broken shoulder blade, and perhaps injury 
Hannah's willing, but clumsy, attempts to undo } to the spine,” said he, curtly. “You don’t seem 
the choking neck-gear of Alice, bathe her temples, } to be hurt, yourself, miss ?’” 
and chafe her hands. “Td rather be lying dead, than what you say 

Again, the blue eyes, misty with pain and | of her should be true,” replied Magdalene, quiet- 
terror, were opened; but now they rested upon } ly; and both the doctor and Ray, at seeing her 
the strong, eager face above them: and a} look of agony, forgave the imperious tones, that 
smile struggled up from their clear depths. had just stirred their tempers. 

“Tm hurt, somehow, Maddie. But I’m glad} « We must take her to your house, Mrs. Shilla- 
you're all right,” whispered she. ber,” said the doctor, rising and looking at Han- 

“You're all right, too, darling,” said Magda- } nah; who, in turn, looked at Ray ; who, glancing 
lene; ‘only little shaken up. Put your arms } at Magdalene, replied, prompily : 


around my neck, and let me lift you.’”’ } “Of course. We will go and bring a bed, to 
Alice tried to obey; but the arms hardly stir- | carry her on.” m 

red, and the effort brought a piteous moan. ‘Yes. Unhinge a door, and lay a mattress on 
“Oh, T can’t, I can’t!” she moaned. “My } it,’ replied the doctor. 

back is broken !’’ } Magdalene, nodding assent, asked : 
Magdalene, almost as pale as her sister, turned } “Whereis your house? That? Oh, yes, that 

sharply upon Ray. {will do. But where is mamma?” It was the 
“Why in the world don’t you go and fetch a } first time she had thought of her mother. 

doctor of some sort?’ demanded she. ‘I should “ Twonder if it’s the—the—ah—kind 0’ dressy 

think you would have known—” lady, setting down there, with a looking-glass,” 


She controlled herself, with an effort. Ray, } ventured Hannah, pointing; and Magdalene, 
retorting her glance, with one of angry astonish- } looking over the brink, saw her mother applying 
ment, sprang to the edge of the bank, looked } pearl-powder to her nose. 
over, and called: “We're up here, mamma,’’ she called, “and 

“Doctor Williams, please step up here, sir.” Alice is perhaps dead; at any raie, fatally in- 

“Up there?” exclaimed a voice; and presently a } jured.” 
gaunt, weather-beaten, but kindly, face appeared “You dreadful girl,” exclaimed Mrs. Vivian ; 
above the edge. The physician, kneeling beside } and haying put up her powder-box, she fainted 
the motionless figure, rapidly ran his fingers over } away. 
it. A sudden frown contracted his brows; and 
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‘Wnar do the sleeping daisies know, Of ead and lonely hearts in thrall, 
Down underneath the cold, white snow, ‘Who bow beneath grief’s sable pall, 
Of how the days all come and go, Who fain would Ieave life’ burdens all, 
This chill, bleak, winter weather? For flowery fields Elysian? 
How quivering pines sway to the blast, ; 
With mournful sigh for summers past, What do the sleeping daisies know, 
Of joyous days that could not last, Of life again beneath the snow, 
Of song and bloom together? Of coming spring and rhythmic flow, 
Of song and bloom together? 
What do the quiet daisies know, Of skies that wear a deeper blue, 
fall the anguish and the woe, And blooming fields of gorgeous hne— 
) That strike so deep the fatal blow, How buried life comes forth anew, 


In cruel, mock derision ? Through all the summer weather? 
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Tue rain was falling in torrents. ; the lady, gently. “That is kinship enough, if 

“JT shall haye one day of quict,’’ said Mrs. } I can do anything for you.” 

Lloyd. ‘ Even the Centennial Exhibition will not “Oh, I did not come to trouble you. I've 
draw people out, in such a down-pour as this.’’ } started out in the world to be independent, and 

Mrs. Lloyd was a Philadelphian: the Exposition I'll carry out my purpose. I only want advice 
of 1876 was at its height. One battalion of guests, ; from you. People usually are ready enough to 
with a wagonfull of trunks and satchels, had left } give advice. It don’t come out of their pockets,” 
the house, the night before: another was coming, | with a short, disagreeable laugh. 
to-morrow. ‘But, to-day,’ she said, “I shall «Very well. Advice,’ good-humoredly. “Sit 
have rest,” down.” 

Scarcely had she spoken, however, when the “Tt’s hardly worth while,” seating herself, 
bell rang; and, the next moment, a card and a} however, with a quick, indignant glance about 
letter were brought up. the room, at the costly furniture and bric-a-brac. 

Now, Mrs. Lloyd had once written a book—a } ‘It’s not likely you'll take much interest in me. 
book of poems. She also contributed, weekly, a | Successful people don’t often trouble themselves 
column on the fashions, to two newspapers. She} about those who are at the bottom of the hill.” 
was known, therefore, in the distant little Dela- «Tf you came fo quarrel with me, it was hardly 
ware village, where she had been born, as a{ worth while, Besides, I am not in an ill-humor, 
burning and shining light of literature. The | to-day,” laughed Mrs. Lloyd. 

Women’s Banner always spoke of her as the} Her visitor stared at her, and then laughed, 
gifted daughter of our own fair land ;” her legion } also; growing red, as a very young girl would 
of cousins estimated the annual income, from her} do. ‘I beg your pardon. I did not mean to be 
pen, at from eight to ten thousand dollars: allof; rude, I have had so much to try me.” The 
them, who had literary tastes, had sent poems, } ready tears coming. 

essays, and noyels, to her, with the expectation; «T] see that,” quietly. ‘Take time, and tell 
that she would have them published, without } me what I can do for you. You are cousin Job's 
delay; and insure them, also, incomes of from | daughter; and, though I have never seen you 
eight to ten, etc. Her cousins, who had xot} before, he was very kind to me when I was a 
literary tastes, spoke of her as our “strong-} child.” 

minded relative; wondered, when they saw | “T don’t want to appeal to your gratitude, or 
her, “‘when she would lecture, or go on the i your sentiment; but your plain common sense,” 
siage, or do something of that kind?’ Or they } falling back into the rasping voice, and setting 
innocently asked: ‘Who does take care of the} her head again defiantly. ‘* You've been down. 
house, and the children, poor little things ?”” ; on our farm. You know what chance there is 

There were times when Mrs. Lloyd found her § there fora woman with brains. Lazy men and 
laurels a crown of thorns. They threatened to} lazier helps. Canning, pickling, all summer; 
be uncomfortable, now. When she had descended { sewing and sausage-making all winter: every 
to the parlor, card in hand, she found there a ; penny the farm yields going into their stomachs. 
fragile, very pale girl, about twenty years old, ay } The same dreary talk the year round: gabble and 
satchel in her hand, attired in a ‘brown merino, ; gossip. ‘Who has the ague?’ and ‘is the brown 
which, 2s Mrs. Lloyd’s practiced eye at once de-} cow off her feed?’ It is two years since I had a 
tected, had lately been turned wrong side out. § new dress; it is four sinee I could buy a new 

“My cousin, Amy Pollok?” she said, civilly. { book or paper. I haye felt so starved in mind, 

“No, nothing of the kind,” sharply trans-{ that, sometimes, I thought I should go mad,” 
fixing Mrs. Lloyd with a pair of pale-blue eyes, { turning the thin face, and pale-blue eyes, sud- 
which she fancied were washed out with many } denly, on Mrs. Lloyd, who felt 2 cold chill pass 
tears. ‘A cousin fifty times removed, may be. { over her. 

Kinship as thin as that is no ground for beggars “Well?” she said, feebly. 


to stand on.” “Well? I’m tired of it. I’ve cut loose. I 
“We are both women, then, let us say,’ said} left mother and the girls at work, in the kitchen, 
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They’ve been there since they were born, and “Nonsense! Take off your hat,’’ untying the 
they'll be there until they die. But J’ve ses ati “We will haye lunch, and then you 
loose !”” shall go out to the Exposition, alone, and be as 

“ What do you propose to do?’ independent as you choose,” 

“Oh, I’m not a fool. I know I can’t earn my} Miss Pollok was persuaded to go up to the 
living, without some sort of capital—of skill or} dainty, little chamber, bathe her face, and 
knowledge. “I—I—’ She hesitated, now, blush-} arrange her hair, which was fair and soft. Mrs. 
ing hotly. “may as well be plain spoken. I’m} Lloyd’s admiring litile touch on the heavy braids 






a poet.” seemed to wake the real woman in her disagree- 
“ORT, able guest. The girl blushed and smiled. 
“Yes. I’ve written a great deal. The county “She is weak, and worn out just now,” 
papers have published all my poems,” judged the shrewd lady. ‘Not a bad type of 





Did they pay you?” woman, for a wife and mother; but the last to 
“No. But if I were in New York, I know Ij make a successful fight against the world.” 
could earn a comfortable living. I have enough The lunch-table, with its quaint china, pot of 
manuscript here,’ nodding towards her satchel, ; trailing vines in the centre, and colored damask, 
“to keep me going for a year.” touched the stranger’s eye as a picture would 
“You are going to New York? Youhavesecured } have done. If home and home life could take 
& position on some paper, or magazine, then?’ this heartsome, poetic aspect, she thought, she 
“N—no. Not precisely that. I mean to} neyer would haye wanted to btaye the world, 
write for the best, of course. But they do not{and be independent. Just as they were sitting 
know me—yet.”” ji down to the delicate, little meal, a card was 
“Tn the meantime, you are amply provided { brought to Mrs. Lloyd. 
with means. Liying in New York is expensive, “‘T must leave you, for 2 moment,” she said. 
as you know.” “But you are at home; now,’’ and poor, tired 
She fumbled with her papers, and then looked } Miss Pollok, sipping her strong tea, and looking 
up, boldly. ‘I haye my passage paid to New; drowsily about the quiet room, felt as if she 
York, and two dollars over.” had reached a haven of rest, far better than any 
“Good gracious!” cried Mrs. Lloyd, ‘ Are} home she had known. 
you mad?” In a few moments, Mrs. Lloyd came back, her 
“No. I suppose it does seem like a desperate } eyes twinkling with amusement. 
venture, to you. But you have never read my “ My guestis another cousin, whom I hayeneyer 
poems. It is brains, not blood, that tells,” { seen before: a six-foot, apple-cheeked Michigan- 
quietly replacing the manuscripts in her satchel, } der, Did you hear his voice? It is like the great 
and locking it. winds, in Ossian, that lifttherocks. Te has come 
Mrs. Lloyd observed how thin her hands were, } to see the wonders of the Centennial, and called on 
and that they trembled with the nervous tension ; me, thinking a woman who writes, the greatest 
which she had put upon herself. She did not} wonder of all. I know he was disappointed, not 
<«fifgue with her. She would as soon have placed } to find me with my hair down, and a man’s jacket 
‘Werself on the track, in front of an engine, under ; on, and my stockings out at the heels.” 
full steam, as have tried to thwart the little, wiry | “Yes. They all think of you in that way. It 






woman, just now. is too absurd,” said Miss Pollok, angrily. “TI 

“She is wound up as far as she will bear,” } shall let him know that you are one of the dain- 
she thought, ‘and an imprudent touch will} tiest of housekeepers. Oh, I can tell good house- 
make her break down altogether. I wish she} keeping, when I see it.” 
were safe at home, in the kitchen, again.” 

“Now, my dear Amy,” she said, aloud, ‘this 
much you must yield to me. Stay with me until 
to-morrow. Take a peep at the Exposition. It 
will give you some new ideas for poems, perhaps. 
Then have one good night’s rest, and if you still 
persist, you shall go, in the morning.” 

“Tt is against my resolution,” hesitating. TI 
determined not to be indebted to anybody for 
even a meal’s victuals. I set out to be indepen- 
dent. I only wanted the names of publishers 
from you, and how to find them—” 


“Tam going to bring him out. Susy, let us 
have something more substantial than chicken. 
Cold beef, ham and eggs; but plenty of it.” 

Miss Pollok acknowledged her introduction to 
cousin Ralph Bristow, with a cool, little nod, and 
a sharp, instantaneous inspection of him, from 
the curly head, down to the No. 9 brogans. Tow 
much beef and ham had gone to the making of 
those tremendous thews, she wondered, curiously. 

But Ralph, in his relief at finding his literary 
cousin so “jolly,” and in his quick compassion 
for her pale little companion, was so hearty and 
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genuine, and showed such an odd courtesy and } glimpse of what a cultured, self-reliant girl is; if 
tenderness through his big yoice and cumbersome } only to make him wretched, hereafter, with the 
gestures, that both ladies were thoroughly awak- } remembrance.” 

ened. They grew absolutely garrulous, and When Mrs. Lloyd went back to this Western 
laughed, and became cheery, and brilliant, and } Gog, as she called him, she found him pacing up 
appreciative, as they could not possibly have | and down, his head threatening to break through 
been, if the man had not come into the scene. { the ceiling of the little parlor. 

Before the lunch was over, they knew very “Now, cousin Rhoda,” he began, eagerly, “I 
clearly the extent and condition of Mr. Bristow’s | invited Miss Pollok to go with me out of courtesy 
lumber trade; and could have sketched his house } to you. She's a nice-looking little thing. But 
and farm, if not from memory, at least from the ; I’m horribly afraid of her. ‘These strong-minded, 
most vivid of descriptions. ‘ go-ahead women, actually give me the dumb ague. 

«Yes, it’s the old homestead. Seems odd to; I can’t keep my ground with them, at all.” 
talk of old homesteads in Michigan, eh? We} Poor Amy!” sighed Mrs. Lloyd. “You will 
call ours a pretty old building—forty years, I ' have no trouble in pushing her out of your way, 
yeckon. Father left it to me. ‘You stay in the } if you are so minded. She's used to it.” 
old place, Ralph,’ he says. ‘Don’t go West.’ ”” i “Eh? How? You don’t say so!” anxiously. 

« And you live there, you say, quite alone?” i “Why, I thought she was one of your driving 


said Mrs. Lloyd. reformers: women that go through the world 
“Well, I've got the farm-hands, and a woman j like a darning-needle through a ball.” 
to look to things. It’s six years since—mother— “ How strange a mistake!” with another sigh, 


left me. It's lonesome, since she has gone, I tell } «* Now, I do suppose that Amy has never had her 
you. But there’s no women around Pottsville. } own way, in all her life, She was born to hard 
None of any especial account, that is,” blushing, ; work, poverty, snubs, and neglect. Kindness, I 
hotly. i am sure, is something she has yet to experience.” 

“You reminded me of one of Ossian’s heroes, } «Tut, tut! Is it possible? Poor little thing! 
when I first saw you,” said Mrs. Lloyd, laughing. ; Very remarkable, the mistake I made.~ Well, 
“Now, I know why. You are in search of fa} she shall haye one jolly afternoon, at any rate. 
white-armed maid of Strina-dona.’ ” H I wish I had brought a bouquet, cousin Rhoda. 

The young giant laughed, also, “I don’t; I saw a stunner, at a corner; and had a mind 
know what the qualities of the Strina-dona { to bring it to you: but I supposed literary ladies 
women may be; but if they are as independent ; would look upon flowers as trifling. But, I 
and energetic as the women of Pottsville, 1°11} could have given it to her, eh? Poor child! 


have none of them.” So, she’s had a rough time of it?” 

“You prefer the domestic, kittenish type?” The door opened, at this moment; and he hur- 
said Miss Pollok, shooting a defiant glance at; ried to meet Amy, with a profound bow, which 
him, from under her light lashes. } would not have done discredit'to a French mar- 

‘Certainly. I mean to do the thinking and { quis. She, in turn; was very grave, but yentle;_ 
the working for my wife.” feeling the responsibility of supporting the chr 

«¢ And what share is she to have in life?” acter of all the literary sisterhood. 


«Oh, she shall coddle me,” with a quizzi¢al | “You will remember to come home, in time 
twinkle in his black eyes, at the irate face on the { for dinner, at six?’ said Mrs. Lloyd, as they 
other side of the table. bade her good-by. 

After they had returned to the parlor, the} ‘Oh, I hear there are famous foreign restau- 
young Westerner invited Miss Pollok to go with } rants, and we must try these, anyhow, to-day. 
him, out to the iesutshtote He had engaged the } That is part of the show.’ And he telegraphed, 
most showy “team” which money could procure, } dumbly, ‘She looks hungry,” steric gy back vf 
and it was now drawn up in state at the door. his charge. 

“«T consented to go with him,’’ said Miss Pol- The carriage drove off, with a clatter and dash, 
lok, as Mrs. Lloyd left the room with her, ‘be-) which wakened the quiet street. 
cause I could not refuse, without rudeness to you.! The carriage was softly cushioned. Miss 
The man is well enough, as to looks. But, if; Pollok found it easier than the broken-springed 
there is anything, for which I have a contempt, } old family one, in which she had been used to 
it is a great, masculine animal, who thinks wo-/ jolt to church. Never before had she reclined 
men were born to serve him.” {in such luxurious state, to say nothing of the gal- 

**But, dear Amy, consider. He knows noth- ; lant cavalier, bending over her. Amy had been 
ing of our class of women. ‘Try and give him a { ugly, as a child, and sarcastic, as a woman; and 
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had never before, therefore, in a single instance, } means; and are magicians, beside. Pshaw! talk 

received that peculiar homage, which men pay to{ of poetry. There’s more poetry, in the hard 

every attractive girl. { facts about the real things around us, than in all 
‘How very absurd,” she thought, as Mr. } ‘of Tennyson’s twaddle and Browning’s smoke. 

Bristow stooped to adjust the rug over her dress, } At least, so I think, Miss Pollok,” coloring; for 

Tcould do it much better, myself. Makes me} the Westerner was occasionally visited by an un- 

ridiculous.” But she smiled, and thanked him, | provoked attack of diffidence. 

with a queer, little glow of comfort at heart. ; Miss Pollok looked at him, doubtfully; but 
She was so tired, too. Worn out ia body, with } said nothing. 

downright hard work, and rasped in brain. : “* Would you like to look at woods, now ?””? he 

The way was long. The carriage moved slowly, asked, directly. 

through the crowded streets. Mr. Bristow, } Off went the chair to the piled lumber from 

finding Amy did not respond, at the end of one ; Canada, the farmer giving a running lecture on 

of his longest-winded stories, looked down, and } pines, and oaks, and beeches: their habits and 


saw that her eyes were shut. { history; then to the Mississippi house, with its 
“Poor thing,” he muttered. “Tt goes against } walls of rough-hewn logs without, and exquisite 
my grain, to see 2 woman so beaten out.” i grain inside; and then to the marvellous woods 


Amy started up, wide awake, at the eastern } of New Zealand and Victoria: blood-red, purple, 
gate, declaring she had never had a pleasanter ; and gold. 
ride. ‘Your stories of Western life are so very } «Dia you ever see a picture, with finer dyes, 
odd,” she said, with a patronizing nod. She | or lines, than that?’ he said, stopping, trium- 
was all alert, and quite prepared to play cicerone, to | phantly. 
this great ignoramus from the backwoods. There} Miss Pollok was silent. Was it possible, that 
was no book, at the farm, which she had not § this world of beauty and wonder had lain all 
read a dozen times; and where would the ideas | around her, under the ground, and hidden in the 
gained from the Spectator, Milton, the British i dull bark, unseen and unknown, while she had 
Dramatists, and Elegant Extracts, be of use, if} marched blindly through the fields, year after 
not here, in this exposition of the world’s knowl-} year, stringing mawkish verses together? 
edge and intelligence? He took her into Machinery Hall. The great 

As they entered the Main Building, she machines. produced upon her the effect of which 
glanced quickly around, to discover where to} so many women complained: astunning sense of 
begin her lecture. There really was nothing, at/ ignorance, and of discomfort, from close contact 
the first glance, which the literature of Eliza-{ with a great, active power, of whose nature they 
heth’s time would serve to illustrate. While ett knew absolutely nothing. 
was hesitating how to plant the first seed, in the You do not explain anything to me,” ob- 
fallow field of this giant’s brain, he drew her} serving that he pushed her chair, through the 
gently to one side. aisles of moving, steaming monsters, in silence, 

© This red silver is worth looking at.” “How could I? It would be a work of years 

“T really know nothing about stones,” sharply. } for you to understand them.” 

“And I very little. But I have looked into} “Yet you seem to look at them intelligently.’ 
the mining business a little, and one picks up—” ; “Oh, men, you know! Men, in the- West, are 

Tt appeared that he had looked into mines, as } brought up among pistons and valves, and learn 
well: lead mines in Galena, gold in Peru, salt in their nature and qualities unconsciously, as one 
Poland. Before she could utter a word of protes- ; does the house one lives in. At least, I did.” 
tation, she was enthroned in a rolling chair, and “Let us go outside.” This weight of ignor- 
Gog was pushing her here and there, explaining } ance, accumulating from every side, was growing 
‘stones,’’ from Russian malachite and jasper, ; oppressive. Was there anything she did know? 
to the great wrolite from Iceland. In fact, he} She began to repeat, to herself, her Lines to an 
would suffer her to look at nothing but stones. Evening Star: 

«Keep your mind on one subject, and you will “Pale spirit, in the caverns of the night, 
not tire it,” he said. Whose twinkling lamps—” 

‘But this is opening a new world to me,” ' “‘Here,”’ said the giant, stopping before a case, 
she cried, presently. ‘These hard creatures j in another building, ‘is the log-book of the Po- 
have not only their history and work, but are{ laris; and the diary kept for three months on 
full of real beauty.” ; that floating bit of ice.” He put out his finger, 

“And they have their loves and hatreds, like } and touched it, gently. ‘Three months in all 
human beings; and can cure or kill, by subtle { the darkness and cold of the Arctic night. Starv- 
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ing, at last; and the ice melting below them, day bias A lady here?” said an official, in answer to 
by day. Women, too!” his inquiry. ‘Yes, several ladies. There was 


It was curious, how tender a voice he had, for } one brought in, an hour or two ago, seriously 
a giant. Amy had neyer heard the story. She} injured, from a fall on the railway. Fracture of 
listened to it, looking at the pages, stained with } the arm. Young, pale-blue cyes.” 
salt water; her throat choked, and eyes wet. She “Good God, itis she! Can I see her?” 
thought of the poetry she had quoted. Whatab-} There was a whispered consultation; and, 
ject folly, to babble about ‘twinkling lamps,” } finally, he was admitted. Amy, her sleeve cut 
when the world was full of these sublime, tre- } off at the shoulder, her arm already in splints, 
mendous realities. She began, too, to look back } lay, white and motionless, on a lounge. 
at her guide, with curiosity. When Bristow came up to it, he dropped on his 

«You understand everything,” she said. knees, beside her. It seemed to him, in his 

He blushed, like a girl. ‘I know just enough } great pity, that he had known her all his life: 
to understand that I am miserably ignorant. But i that she was one of his own people. 

T always liked to collect facts; and I’ve knocked } She opened her eyes; and, at the sight of him, 
about the world a good deal, in search of them. | the tears began to run, in big drops, over her 
What do you say to dinner, now, Miss Pollok? | white checks. ‘‘Oh, what is to become of me?” 
I begin to feel ravenous.” she cried. ‘I cannot move hand or foot. I 

She smiled, ‘You are to command the ex- i must stay here for a fortnight, and I—I was 
pedition.” } going to be independent.” 

Ie pushed her into a shady nook, under a} There was a worse hurt, he suspected, which 
tree. ‘Very well, Now, if you will sit here | remained behind, untold: sorer than the broken 
for a moment, I will run to Les Trois Freres, and} bones. ‘‘She has no money,” he thought. 
order our dinner. By the time I come back for } ‘* Well, there's some people, in this world, that 
you, they will be ready to serve it.” }do gethorribly crushed under foot: generally, the) 

When he was gone, Miss Pollok suddenly ; ‘Tittlest and best ones. Look here, Miss Pollok,’’ 
felt a gibing sense of defeat. He had, indeed, the said, in his rousing, comforting bass: ‘T 
commanded the expedition, but too arbitrarily. ; know it’s unlucky; but si needed rest: that's 

It would have been more in consonance with her } ; } what you needed. Now, you'll have it. You 
resolve, if she had made a meal of sandwiches and } shall lie here, and look out of this window, at 
water, than have allowed him to fling his money } the grass, and beds of flowers, and the people 
away in costly dishes for her. She got up, and { going by; and cousin Rhoda and I will come, 
moyedrestlessly about. The trains on the Narrow } every day, to see you: and when the two weeks 
Gauge Railway were passing, every moment. Why } are over, you'll have a new arm, and be a new 
not make the circuit of the grounds while he was } woman.” 
gone? Shehad not once obeyed her own will, to- } She smiled, but miserably; and cried on, 
day. She would have ample time to return before } steadily. He rose, quietly, and left her. 
him. She was the more perversely inclined to go, “Tears wash away lots of trouble from women,” 
because she felt it was a silly and unreasonable } he said to himself. Then he stopped to speak to 
impulse. For months—years, indeed—there had } the superintendent. “I wish you’d mention to 
been a neryous strain upon her: the contact with } that lady,” he said, ‘‘that the expenses of the 
the cool, large good-nature and common sense of } hospital are paid by the Government. I'll make 
Bristow proyoked and irritated her. it all right. Every woman is willing to make 

When Ralph returned, the chair was empty; } what she can from the Government,” with a 
and no sign of Amy could be found, in the neigh- } chuckle to himself. 
boring grounds or buildings. He wandered about, } The next day, when Mrs. Lloyd arrived, all 
impatiently enough ; and then, becoming alarmed, } flurry and agitation, with a basket full of good 
extended his search among the passing crowds, } things to eat, and dainty things to wear, she found 
with what success may be easily guessed. An} Amy surrounded with flowers and magazines. 
hour passed; and, frightened and excited, he ap- } “Somebody has been here before me?’ she 
plied to the police. said. 

“Haye you tried at the hospital?” a guard} “Oh, only that ridiculous giant Gog,” laughed 
said. ‘Not that it’s likely you'll find her there. } Amy, ‘The most self-willed, but best-hearted 
But there are accidents, every day. There were | fellow.” 
several, this afternoon.” *‘Very much like other men, I imagine. He 

Bristow was soon at the great, round building, {impressed me as being rather coarse,” with a 
with its yellow flag flying on top. js shrewd, watchful glance, 











5A = Lost! 
Ces Ea ak ae 
Amy made no answer; but her eyes kindled, **No,” said Amy, with a quick laugh, her eyes 
angrily. downcast. 
“Take care, what you do,’’ cried Mrs. Lloyd i «You see the change, Ralph? All her weight 
to Ralph, meeting him outside. ‘That little} of misery is gone,”’ significantly. 
woman begins to think you an Admirable He nodded, looking so big, and manly, and 
Crichton and a Bayard, all in one.” competent to move that or any other weight in 
Bristow colored high, frowning. ‘* Nonsense,”’ } the world, that Mrs. Lloyd put her hand caress- 
he said. But, as soon as she was out of sight, he § ingly on his arm. 
dodged behind the Krupp cannon, and went “How did you do it?” 
back to the hospital. ‘She must be lonely—and ** Married her.”’ 
hungry,” stopping at a restaurant, to find her «Already? Good gracious, you don’t mean 
something nice to eat. it?” turning, aghast, from one to the other, 
Of course, all my readers know how the matter} ‘Why not?” simply. “I loved her, and 
ended. The road, which these two trayelled, is } wanted to take care of her.” 
broad; and we, all of us, have walked in it, find ; «And I loved him. Ttried to be independent, 
ony way to it as we might. { you know, cousin Rhoda,” clasping her hands, 
At the end of the two weeks, Mr. Bristow i in her eagerness to explain, “But I did not 
drove up to Mrs. Lloyd’s door, in a close carriage, > succeed, you know.” 
from which he lifted a lady, who looked so tiny,; ‘*Not a bad ending to my rainy day,” said 
and weak, and childish, that Rhoda professed ; Mrs. Lloyd, with a delightful laugh. “Only, I 
herself almost. unable to recognize her. } wish this end had occurred to me, and J could 
“This is not the belligerent, sharp, little} have mancuvred a little to bring it about.” 
woman, who was going to fight the world, a fort- ‘Much better that you did not,’ said Mr. 
night ago?” she said, laughingly. ‘Why, your } Bristow, gravely. “Neither Amy, nor I, are 
cheeks are as pink, and your eyes as soft and‘ people who could be manipulated, in any way. 
shy, as my baby’s used to be. What has} It was fate that brought us together. Or Proy- 



































changed you? A broken arm?” § idence,” he added, reverently, 
LOST! 
BY GEORGE WORTHINGTON. 
Loar! So rang the cry throughout the valo; Fearing to find the thing they sought, 
Achild was missing, and the tale Dreading the dead! 
Sprend, like its mountain mists, throughout the placo; 

And limbs, that never yet had failed, Lost! lost! the search seemed all in vain; 
Trembled, and many a strong heart quailed, Their steps must be retraced again. 

And paler grew cach face! “Till morning light 

No more could well be dono; and then, 

Early that morn, the little maid What hope remained?” so said the men, 
Along the upland paths had strayed; That wintry night. 


Climbing far up the rugged brow, 
Then smiling in the sun—but now 
‘The snow had fallen, pure and white, 
And it was night! 


But hark! 

When hope ecemed dead, and nought was left to dare, 
A dog's loud bark 

Re-echoed through the midnight air, 


Over the mountain, like a spectre grim, And hope revived! Mayhap the:child was thero! 


With sable mantlo close enwrapping him, 
A huge cloud hung; 

And swiftly, silently, came down the snow, 

And lay in heaped-up drifts, where none could know, 
‘The hills among. 


Saved! saved! Beneath the cliff, in snowy bed, 
They found the little maid—thank God, not dead! 
For weary hours she sat and wept— 
The tears upon her faco were wet— 
And then ‘neath snowy coverlet 
She crept, 
And said her prayers, and calmly slept, 


‘The child was lost; and through the night 
Strong hearts went forth 

‘To east and west, to south and north; 

And oyery where, all puro and bright, 


Forth from the little valo, that night, 
‘Tho ground lay white. 


A song of praise went up on high, 
Hoaree in its grand intensity, 

To Him, “ Our Father,” in whose sight, 
The little maid had trusting trod, 
Safo in the keeping of her God. 


Lost! lost! far up the mountain sido 
f Tho searchers sped 
In hasto and dread, 
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BY ‘'7OSIAH ALLEN’S WIFE.”’ 





Tr wus on a Tuesday mornin’, that the story ; York, on that certain date, And the first words 
come to Jonesville. Solomon Burpy brought i said to Josiah, after he told me, wus these: 
the news in, on a load o’ shingles; and Is posed «Josiah Allen, I must be there—I must be on 
it come straight, and wuzn't to be doubted. He } the spot, to meet her.” 
said, Solomon did, that Louise Lorne, late of; And he says, “Oh, pshaw! Samantha, how 
Canada—she that is widder Albert’s own daugh- simple if, would be for you to go a-caperin’ off in 
ter, and Mr. Lorne’s own wife—wus goin’ back to } that way.” 
Canada, on a visit; and wus goin’ to land at New ; I give him a strange, dignified look; and says 
York village, on the first of the month. And iI, coldly: ‘I don’t know as there has been any 
Josivh brought the news to me; and, of course, H question of papery Josiah Allen; if T go, I 
I believed it. Not that I believe everything I i shall go on the cars,’ 
hear. No! I don’t make a practice of belieyin’ “What under the sun do you want to go for, 
more’n a-quarter, if I do that. Samantha? What earthly use could there be in 

Often, Josiah Allen will come home, from { ; your goin’, at your age, to stare at a princess? 
grocery stores, and the post-office steps, and {TI should think you’d be too old to go gaddin’ 
other public places, fairly bustin’ with news} about. With your heft, to start off on such a 
and scandal; but I say: tower is ridiculous.”’ 

“Salt that story down, Josiah Allen, till we «T don’t know as the ward ‘gad’ has been men- 
learn the truth of the matter.” tioned, only by you,” says I, with a good deal of 

But sometimes, I declare fort, we can’t keep } dignity. 
em; do the best we can, they spile on our hands. ' «Wal,”? says Josiah, kinder softened down, 
Salt won’t saye ’em. Salt Peter couldn’t, even if { ‘I guess, if the New Yorkers act as they gener- 
Peter wus as salt agin as his common run of salt- } ally do, Louise won't be apt to be lonesome. AlL 
ness. But I make a practice of tryin’ to do the { the rich grocers, and tailors, and railroad specu- 
best I can. I make a practice of usin’ salt. | Jators, and Wall street sharks, that call themselves 
Why, with some folks’ talk, I use it constant } } the aristocracy of New York, will be there, if they 
and profuse. I set and hear’em talk, runnin’ ‘aye to go on therun, to welcome a princess. And 
everybody. else down, liftin’ of themselves up, {I believe my soul, that Lorne and Louise would 
gossipin’, meddlin’, actin’-—I set and hear ’em, ruther go quiet to a tavern, jest he and she alone, 
with @ calm face outward, and a almost marble } than to have such a raft of strange folks crowdin’ 

















ear for composure; but, entirely unbeknown to }?round ’em.”’ 
them, I am,a-saltin’ "em—a-saltin’ ’em every «“Mebby so,” says I, reasonably. ‘But it is 
minute of the time. I put down a layer of their } different, with me. It would grieve Louise, grieve 
talk, and a layer of salt, right along; and then I; her to the soul, to not see Josiah Allen’s wife 
don’t disturb it, and it will generally keep till I j standin’ up on the key to meet ’em—’” 
hear the other side of the story. And lots of “Standin’ up on a key?” says Josiah, scorn- 
times that wants salt, too. fully interruptin’ of me. “Td love to see the 
If folks spent half the time in prayers to their key that would hold you up. The key that 
Maker, for divine strength to help ’em mind } would hold you up, would hold up a elephant.” 
their own business, that. they do in idle gossip, “LT meant quay, Josiah Allen; and you know 
3 
5 





and curious searchin’ into other folks’ affair it. Quay, French, and pronounced key.” 
how much better it would be for their own souls. «Then, if you meant quay, why didn’t you say 
But, good land! I am beginnin’ to eppisode— } quay; and not be a-foolin’ ‘round, talkin’ about 
which they tell me is a fault of mine—and ep- § standin’ up on keys, and things? It is enough to 
pisode fur beyond the present subject. So, to ; make a man light-headed: you talkin’ French.” 
resoom, and continue on. Says I, coldly: ‘Tt wouldn’t be much of a job 
As I said, Solomon Burpy brought the news } to make your head light, Josiah Allen,” speakin’ 
in, on a load o’ shingles; and I s’posed it come jas one who allegores. “But,” says I, with dig- 
straight. I s’posed as much as could be—T } nity, ‘we have spent sufficient time a-wanderin’ 
s’posed that Louise wus goin’ to land, in New { and a-roamin’ ’round the main aU When I 
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think what a good, noble woman the widder Al- 
bert is, and always has been, I feel as if she and 


her girls are worthy of all the honors that can be } 


heaped onto ’em; I feel that they are worthy to 
have Josiah Allen’s wife go, part way, to meet 
7em,” 

«Oh, pshaw!’’ says Josiah. 

«Wal, says I, “they be worthy of it; and 
don’t you dispute me, Josiah Allen, and say they 
ain’t. And I feel it my bounden duty to go. 
Now, I take it right to home, if my -Tirzah Ann 
should go to London village, I know jest how it 
would tickle me, to have the widder Albert go 
and meet her; and I want to do, by her girls, 
jest as T would be done by.’ 

“Oh, pshaw!”’ says Josiah, again; takin’ down 
the almanac, and openin’ it to the first page. 

Says I, firmly: ‘ You needn’t ‘pshaw,’ Josiah 
Allen, at the widder Albert, for I won't have it; 
she ain’t a woman to be pshawed at.” And then 
TI went on nobly about her, I went on, in my 
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the creation of the world. Jest as noble and 
| praiseworthy to alleviate sufferin’, as to cause 
| it—to soothe the weary and broken-hearted—to 
calm the fevered brow of pain, and case dis- 
tracted heads—as to torture ’em by drummin’ on 
tuneless pianos, for days and years. Jest as 
worthy in her to study the laws of health, so as 
to keep herself well and strong, as to work hard 
dancin’, night after night, in crowded and heated 
rooms, learnin’ how to lose her health and life 
in fashionable dissipation. Yes, Josiah,” I went 
on to say, ‘I should have said all this, and more, 
to her; and I should have convinced her, I know 
that. 

“And then,’”’ I continood, warmin’ up to it, 
‘there is that affair of Miss Coots’s. Now, I 
should have talked plain to her about that, and 
told her she wus in the wrong on it. She acted 
}real mad about Miss Coots’s marryin’. And 
j whist wus the use of it? Miss Coots wus old 
enough to know her own mind. And it seems to 








most soarin’ and eloquent way. It was lengthy, } me, that a woman, that had spent her hull life 
but none too long—probable, not much more’n an } a-doin’ good to other folks, and been a general 
hour and a-quarter, or from that to a-half; not } benefactor to all England, should have the priy- 


more’n an hour and a-half, anyway. For I ain’t 
a woman that talks much. As I said to Josiah, 
several times, while I was makin’ my remarks 
about the widder, I says: ‘You know, Josiah 
Allen, that I am a woman that says but little.” 
And every time I would say that, every single 
time, Josiah would groan; 1 low, deep groan: 
awful deep. 





ilege of doin’ as she wus a mind to, in one thing. 
Why, s’posin’ Miss Coots had took it into her 
head to marry a babe, why, good land! she'd 
i had the worst of it; she would have to take the 

care of it, and bring it up; the widder Albert 
i wouldn't have to buy no paregoric, nor nothin’, 
; “T wouldn’t hinder the widder Albert from 


} thinkin’ that Miss Coots had made a poor match, 





What them groans meant, I don’t know, to this } But what of it? What if she has? That is Miss 
day; probable, he wus ketched with some pain or } Coots’s business, Why, if I should get mad, 
other, in his back, or conscience, or somewhere. } every time a woman made considerable of a fool 
And mebby he didn’t know what he wus groanin’ ; of herself a-marryin’, I should be mad about the 
about, men are so odd. {hull time. No! I should say to the widder, if 

- But, as I say, I went on cloquent about her. } she and me got to talkin’ it over in a friendly 
T says, a well-meanin’er, long-headeder, good-dis-} way, I should say to her: ‘Now, widder 
positioneded, or conscientiouser creeter, never } Albert, you and me got married to suit ourselves. 
lived, than the widder Albert. Says I: ‘We } We took Josiah and Albert, because they suited 
don’t think alike, about everything; for,” says }us. Mebby we might have done better. Mebby 
I, “where is the two great minds that can see } Albert didn’t please all the relations on your side 
alike, about everything? and his’n. Probable, I might have got a heftier 

“Now, she don’t want female wimmen to study } man, and one with more hair on the top of his 
for doctors; and, probable, it ain’t a very easy j head. But Josiah and Albert suited us. And 
life for ’em; but there ain’t no disgrace in it; | that is jest the way with Miss Coots: her feller 
and I should have told the widder so, if she { suited her. And it would look foolish in you 
and Thad been a-settin’ down, and talkin’ it over, | and me, to try to break it up; and it looks foolish 
together. I should say to her that, ‘ whatever it in you and me, now she is married, to turn the 
may be, in the eyes of the world, it is jest as } cold shoulder on her.’ That is what they call it, 


honorable, in the sight of God, fora woman to save 
a human life, as it is to make a yard of tattin.’ 
Jest as noble to apply soothin’ balm to a sick 
child's interior, as to apply the Balm of Youth 
and Lily White, to her own exterior; or to paint 
china plates in designs never dreamed of in 


isn’t it, Josiah?” I said. ‘Though how any- 
body can turn a cold shoulder, such weather as 
this July of 1881, is a mystery to me. My 
shoulders are hot as fire, both on ’em, and 
perfectly wet with presperation the hull time. I 
never see such weather in my life, never !”” 
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HOW I DIDN’? MEET MISS LORNE. 57 
As I say, I talked to Josiah, noble and elo- {» ‘Where's she wrong about America?” says 
quent about the widder, and how awful well I; Josiah. “They say she’s pretty tired of it, 
thought of her, though we couldn’t think exactly ' anyhow. Why else does she stay away so 
alike, on all subjects. And how becomin’ and } long?’ 
appropriate it would seem, both to the widder “Qh! that’s Canada,” says I. ‘And that’s 
and to America, to have me go and meet the oat like England. She hain’t seen the real 
princess—and I s'posed I had convinced him. } America yet; and she may haye the false notions 
But, all at once, he looked up from the almanac— { that so many foreign folks have. They hayesaid 
he’s allers a-studyin’ the almanac—and says he: i that national prosperity and wealth has made 
“We can’t go to meet the princess, and there } America act disagreeable, conceited, boastin’. 
ain’t no use in your Boa up any higher in / They haye said that our American eagle was @ 
eloquence, for we can’t go.”” } fowl that cackled fur too loud. 
«Why can’t we go?” says I, brim full of admi- { “And mebby they wuzn't entirely out of the 
ration, and eloquence, and curiosity, and every- } $ sway, ” says I, also; ‘‘ mebby she does shake her 

















thing. ‘Why can’t we?” H { wings too powerful, and overbearin’, sometimes. 
« Because we hain’t got the wherewith, that’s 8} Mebby she has some little streaks of vulgar con- 
why.” { ceitedness. Anyhow, I know lots of Europeens, 


Says I, “It won't take much wherewith; we'll | that haye got it into their heads that Americans 
go one day, and come back the next, if you say | wus curus creeters. They have seemed to 
80.7? picture an American, as a man with checkered 

“Yes; go one day, and come back the next, 7 ‘ pantaloons, and a gay-flowered vest, with lots of 
says he, in a dry tone. ‘I'd Jove to see a} { watch-chain and glass jewelry, and his hat on 
woman go into a strange town, without traipsin’ { one side of his head, a-standin’ up on top of the 
*yound in every dry-goods store in it, and mil- i Pyramids, a-bargainin’, in a loud, patronizin’ 
liner’s shop—I’d loye to see a woman leaye, { voice, with old Cheops. ‘What'll you give, what’II 
without feelin’ of every piece of calico in it, and {you take?’ Drivin’ a sharp bargain with the 
tryin’ on ster: bonnet.”” Sold man, for the hull lot of Pyramids, and old 

«Try me,’ says I, eloquently, “try me, and | Sphynx. Or pastin’ a advertisement of ‘Person's 
see. Did you ever, Josiah Allen,” says I, sol- { Purgative Pills’ up, in Westminster Abbey, and 
emnly, “did you ever weigh me on the balances, } then tryin’ to beat old Westminster down in the: 
and find me wantin’ ?”” } price of the advertisement. 

“No,” says he, takin’ a mean, underhanded ««Coneeited, purse-prond, coarse, vulgar, loud, 
advantage of my eloquent metafor, ‘‘ no, you went } fast: that wus what they have called Americans. 
your two hundred, every time.” $ And it riles me, to have such ideas ragin’ abroad. 

I scorned to take any notice of this mean j Tt riles me awfully. Why, I feel-so about it, 
remark; but went right on, a-arguin’ powerful } that I would have been glad to have gone over, 
why we should go. But it was all invain; Isee } myself, to show ’em what an American could be, 
that I must give it up—tI see that it was one of} I and you, Josiah. We should have riz America, 
the things that couldn’t be did. It was tuff, }oh! how high we should have riz her, if we 
fearful tuff. But I giveup. I see that I had got § could have gone. But wecouldn’tgo. The water 
to disapp’int “em, disapp’int ’em bitterly, and { wus too deep. Idarsen’t take you, Josiah, and 
myself, too. But I happened to think there wus { you know it, where the water is over your head ; 
jest one thing I could do, to soften.the blow to i for you can't swim. If there should come a 
‘em: one thing that I owed to my country. I { drouth, and the ee gets low enough, we might 
could write to em. TI could put my feelin’s all } probable go over.’ 
down on paper, or as plain as such soarin’, So I sot down, and took pen and paper; but, 
eloquent feelin’s could be curbed in, and put{oh! my emotions wus powerful. Some of the 


down. time, when I wus a-writin’ of ’em down, it 
‘Stuff and nonsense,” he said. “What do {seemed as if I couldn't hold*em in; and they 
they care about your dooty to your country?’ =} would, in spite of me, rare up, and prance 


Says I, They will care, when they hear. }’round, and soar. 
There isn’t probable another woman in Amer-} Iknew I ought to make that letter a polite and 
ica,’ says I, risin’ into eloquence again, “or { ceremonious one; and I began, in as polite, 
Jonesville, that so much will be expected of, | formal, fashionable a way, as ever wus seen in 
from her sister wimmen, so much in the line of { the ‘‘ Genteel Letter Writer.” Says I: 
polite expostulation, in settin’ the princess “Dear Lorne and Louise.” 


right about America—’ (I didn’t really s’pose she would be jealous, to 
Vor. LXXXI,—4. 





have her pardner addressed fust, as is our way {Ile says he don’t believe they could read my 
in America; but I knew I must do my dooty, as } writin’; for, says he, “I never see, Samantha, 
an American, even if she did; so I writ ) off of a tea-chest, such writin’ as your'n.”’ 

And he said, Josiah did, that “he'd bet’ that 
the princess would suffer more, a-tacklin’ the job 
of readin’ that letter, than she did when she 
crossed the Atlantic, in winter,” 

Such talk is mean, But I didn’t contend with 
him; I knew what wus the matter, 

Josiah uin’t jealous. He knows the heft of 
YY principles too well to be jealous. But he 


“Duar Loryn Anp Louise; 

“T take my pen in hand, to inform you that 
-my health is as well as can be expected, and I 
truly hope these few lines may find you enjoyin’ 
the same blessin’—” 


H 


tm, 


I knew this was a heautiful way to write, very. 
And I knew it wus stylish as stylish could be, to 


write in this formal, fashionable way. But, good 

land! [ couldn't keep it up. So many thoughts 
riz up on me, a-crowdin’ one another, a-roarin’ 
and a-prancin’, that I had to give it up. I 
struggled with it, for quite a spell, to make it go 
formal and fashionable; but it wuzn't any use; 
and so I let it have its own way: I let it swing 


didn’t like my writin’ to Lorne, as well as to 
his pardner, He don’t object to my writin’ to 
wimmen; but he hates to haye me write to any 
man, only jest him, He thinks I oughtn't to 
write to anybody else, What is why he compared 
my writin’ to that heathen writin’ on tea-chests. 

Josiah is tickled to think they hain’t writ yet. 
And it does worry me some. But I don’t tell 


right out, and say what I had to say, kinder 
plain, but cloquent—as eloquent as Gladstone, or } 
Bickingfield, or any of the great orators the} wouldn’t want a word said from me, so’s it 
princess had heard at home; for sincerity and} would get, back tohim. But I think, myself, it is 
earnestness, as I said to Josiah, is allers elo-{ kinder funny to think they hain’t writ. And I 
quent, > } do have my fears that they can’t read it. But, 
Oh! Ttell you, I writ a'splendid letter: it wus { mercy on me, I don’t tell Josiah how I feel; no, 
middlin’ long, but not too long. Tt wus writ out} f wouldn’t, not for o silyer dollar. It would 
on thirteen big, honorable sheets of foolscap ; tickle him too much. 
paper; and I bought a new, handsome envelope, { I tell him, that Lorne and Louise have probable 
a-purpose for the occasion. Josiah always buys! got out of paper; or niebby their ink has run 
dark-yellow ones (on account of price); but Isent? out, or sumthin’. I never let on to him, that T 
to Jonesville, and got one on purpose: a light, } think there is any possibility that they couldn't 
handsome buff, for I felt that a little extra ex-} read my writin’. And I don’t worry about it: 
pense and trouble wuzn’t nothin’, in such a} not such an awful sight. No, they could most 


Josiah; not for the world, I wouldn't. And I 





chuse. 

That letter wus probable a great comfort to 
Louise. Tye no earthly doubt it made ’em both 
happy, though I hain’t heard from it yet. Josiah 
says he don’t belieye they ever read it through. 





probable read it. 

Mebby, Lorne got the letter, after Louise left 
for hum; and bein’ jealous, like Josiah, is o~ 
keepin’ it till she comes back to Canada, and 
explains. 





THE DYING BIRD. 





BY MARIE 


8. DADD. 





Tr was a day of rain. 
Tho window pane 

‘Was dripping with its wets 
The wind went moaning by, 
And, in the sky, 

Glouds hovered, dark as jot. 


Unto my window flow 
A bird; I drew 
Within its trembling form. 
A bird without a nest— 
Unto my breast 
Tefluttored from tho storm. 


In hov'ring, it revealed 
A wound, concealed 
Boneath its tiny wing; 


And yet, with clearest noto, 
Swelled its small throat, 
And sweetly it did sing. 


But this was its last cong, 
‘Though clear and strong— 
Was it its pain to hide? 
One gush of melody, 
Outponring free, 
And then the lone bird died. 


Like to this dying bird, 
Some have been heard 

To warble free and gay; 
Although there might bo found 
A cruel wound, 

Bapping their life away, 


COUSIN CAROLINE’S DIAMONDS. 





BY LUCY 


H. 


HOOPER. 





My aunt, Mrs. General Musgrove, is a very 
remarkable woman. ‘Tall and upright as a dart, 
with sparkling black eyes, and thick bandeaux 


of jet-black hair, with scarce a thread of silver 
visible in them, she might easily be taken for 
She manages her 


fifty, instead of sixty-five. 
large estate hérself, and does it admirably; in 
fact, the world calls her strong-minded. 

After the marriage of her daughters, and the 
establishment in life of her sons, she sold her 
house in New York, and took up her permanent 
residence at Ravenswood, her handsome country- 


{ dinner. He was always at hand, always neiseless, 
} and never in the way. 

“J got him quite by chance, too, my dear,’’ 
my aunt said. ‘ He used to be the head waiter, 
at the Hotel Metropole, Geneva; but his health 
broke down, from overwork, and he came to 
} New York, with the Carringtons, when they 

returned from their last trip to Europe. Such 
He sata as I had with him! George 
j Carrington could scarcely say enough in his 
favor.’ 
H Old Bridget, however, heartily disliked him. 





seat, on the Hudson, which was within twenty } “That murtherin’ thafe of a Frinchman,” she 
minutes’ driye of the Waterdale station, and} used to call the invaluable Swiss. Keeping the 
just an hour and a-half from New York, by ; peace between these two high functionaries, was 


rail. Here she dwelt, in a sort of stately 
seclusion, receiving constant visits from one 
or the other of her married children. I was a 
frequent guest, myself, being something of a 
favorite with my aunt, who used, severely, to 
remark that “Lizzie had no nonsense about 
her.” 

These family reunions usually took place at 
Christmas. But, one year, it chanced that 
Thanksgiving was selected, because one of my 
younger cousins was going abroad. It was a 
very brilliant affair; and all the famous Mus- 
grove silver was sent up, from the bank at New 
York, for the occasion. The guests, however, 
only remained for a day. All had left, either 
by the midnight train, for New York, on the same 
evening, or by the earliest one on the following 
morning. By noon, the next day, my aunt and 
I were left alone. 

Our first business was to count and pack the 
silver, which was always sent back, immediately, 
to the bank in New York. My aunt used to say 
that nothing would induce her to keep it in her 
house. Of her own servants, she felt perfectly 
sure. She had four, in all: her cook, Bridget 
O'Donnel, an elderly Irishwoman, who had lived 
with her for years; her ‘housemaids, Sarah and 
Susan, who were sisters; and, finally, an all- 
accomplished Swiss man-servant, called Victor 
Ducange, who was literally and truly a perfect 
treasure. There was nothing in the world that 
Victor could not, or would not do. 
charge of the two carriage horses; drove my 
aunt out; waited at table; and could, in an 
emergency, even make the beds, or get up a 





He took 


' difficult., at times. As to Victor, he never seemed 

} to heed Bridget, at all. A shrug of the shoulders, 

} or, at most, a glance of unutterable disdain, was 

; the utmost notice that he took of her. 

; The day after the Thanksgiving dinner, my 
aunt came to my room, where I was resting, after 

the packing of the silver. 

“Only think, Lizzie,” she said, ‘‘here has 
Bridget gone and fallen ill, to-day, of all the days 
in the year, when, as you know, Sarah and Susan 
} have both gone down to New York, to be present 
jat their sister’s wedding. ‘There isn’t a sowl in 
} the house, to do anything, except Victor.” 

“Bridget ill? Why, what can be the matter?’ 
“Goodness knows, child. She was as well as 
possible, this morning; but, just now, she came 
} to me, and said that she had such a ‘ whirling in 
' her head, and such a trimlin’ in her legs, that 
} she just had to go up to her room, and lie down.’ 
It seems that Victor, who is a good soul, thought 
her looking rather badly, this morning, and gaye 
; her some of his prime Swiss bitters; but, since 
} taking the dose, she has gotten rather worse than 
better.” 

Just then, Victor’s discreet tap was heard at 
the door; and on being bidden to come in, he 
entered, civil and obsequious as usual. 

“Tf madame will permit me,” he said, “I will 
take charge of all things, for a day or two. The 
maids will be back, to-morrow evening; and as 
for mistress Bridget, she has but a migraine—o 
sickness of the bile: she will be all right, in 2 
} day or two. If madame will tell me what she 
fosauld like for dinner, I shall got it ready for 
ther.” 
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“Qh, thanks, than aunt. I} “TI declare, I had almost forgotten about my 
really didn’t like to ask you; but since you letter, Lizzie. You have heard me speak of my 


offer—" (niece, Caroline West—my sister Margaret's 
“With pleasure,”’ retorted Victor; ‘and now jdanghter—who lives in Albany—the Queen of 
I will go and see about dinner.” } Diamonds, as I used to call her?’ 


The short balance of the afternoon, we spent in “Yes, aunt, often,’’ 
the library, together, over thefire. Iconfessthat } ‘* Well,”’ continued my aunt, drawing a letter, 
I nodded, more than once, over my book; for I} | bearing the Albany postmark, from her pocket, 
was tired with the day’s work, and I suspect that | “when I went upstairs, just now, I chanced to 
my sunt was just as bad. Anyway, it was some- | remember that Bridget had brought me up two 
thing of a surprise to us both, when we were | letters, this morning, and that I had put them in 
summoned to dress for dinner: a ceremony that | the pocket of my dressing-gown, without reading 
aunt Musgrove seldom or never omitted, but which } them. Afterwards, I was so busy about the silver, 
she seemed inclined to shirk for once on that par- ; and flustered by herillness, that I forgot them. I 
ticular evening. happened to think of them, while upstairs, and 
‘*T shall not go upstairs, I think. No, Victor, | it is well that I did; for Caroline is coming, 
you need not take a light to my dressing-room. ; to-night, to stay with us, till the midday express, 
You can come and call me, whenever dinner is } from Waterdale to New York, leaves, to-morrow; 
reaty,”” Sand, moreover, she is going to bring with her all 
We reopened our novels, again; and I was } her diamonds.” 
speedily absorbed in mine. But my aunt began}; All her diamonds? And for what reason?” 
to fidget, being now thoroughly aroused from her} My aunt, in answer, opened the letter, and 
drowsiness ; and, at last, she declared that she } scanned its pages. 
must go upstairs, and wash her hands, and put on « Ah, here it is. She says, ‘My husband has 
4 clean collar and cuffs, if she did nothing more. ist telegraphed to me, that we are to sail for 
“No need for your disthrbing, yourself, child,’* } Europe, by next Monday's steamer. I am going 













she added. {to bring my diamonds with me, to deposit at 
“Shall I call Victor, to bring you a light, piisinyes and, as I do not wish to remain all 
aunt?" {night at a hotel, with such a mass of valuable 


“No. Lalways keep a candle and matches on }jew els, I shall yenture to task your hospitality. I 
my dressing-table.’’ And off she went, with as ; shall bring no baggage : ‘only 2 small valise, witha 
light and active a step, as though her years had ; change of clothing, and my jewel-cases. Please 
been sixteen, instead of over sixty. ; meet me at the Waterdale station, at a-quarter past 

She was gone for some litile time. In fact, { eight, That,” added my aunt, ‘is the hour at 
dinner was announced, and the soup was waiting } which the Albany train stops there. So, Victor, I 
to be put on the table, when she came hurrying { shall want the carriage, at a little before eight. I 
into the dining-room. {am rather surprised,” continued my aunt, turning 

“Qrrr-r,’ she said, with a shiver, rubbing } to me as she spoke, “that Caroline is willing to 
her hands together, as she spoke, ‘how cold it | travel, with so much valuable property about her. 
is, 1 my dressing-room. One feels it the more, } Those diamonds of hers are worth, at the very 
after sitting 80 Jong over that nice, warm fire, in i lowest calculation, fifty thousand dollars.’”’ 
the library. I hope that the soup is quite hot. }  “ BEAN. thousand dollars! Aunt, you surprise 
I declare, I am half frozen.” . i me.” 

She really seemed so. I could see, that a “Did you not know that Mr. West has a 
shudder, now and then, passed over her, as } perfect craze for collecting precious stones, par- 
‘though she were shaken by some inexpressible } ticularly diamonds? Every time that he and 
chill. The soup, however, seemed to reanimate | Carrie go to Europe, they come back laden with 
her, and she soon chatted away, in as lively a } fresh treasures in that line. She has a superb 
strain as usual. | diamond necklace. ‘Then, there is the bracelet 

Victor had achieved wonders, in regard to the } that belonged to the Empress Eugenie, and the 
dinner. A delicious, clear soup, some cold } set of rose-pearls and brilliants that she bought 
stlmon, with mayonnaise sauce, and a delicate {at the sale of the Queen of Spnin’s jewels, and 
salmi of chicken, with truffies, succeeded each | the pear-shaped diamond pendants from the 
other in turn, and were warmly praised, espe- | Musard sale, and ever so many more. And only 
cially by my aunt. ‘When the meal was about | our good Victor, here, to stand guard over all 
half concluded, my aunt said, suddenly, laying { these treasures. Victor, I shall have to look out 
down her fork: j the general’s revolvers, to lend you for to-night.” 


ee 
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“Tf madame desires me to sit up all night, I! lips, and I forbore. Some danger threatened us, 
shall be happy to do so, to keep watch oyer the! even then, it seemed. So we went on, in perfect 
house,” replied Victor, with his usual bow. i { silence; the carriage lamps casting quivering 

“No need of that. But perhaps it would be! ; gleams of light on the dark shrubs and leafless 
as well for yon to sleep on the library sofa, with | trees by the roadside, and filling every shadowy 
the revolvers within reach. Now, let us be off. / nook with yague images of terror. 

Lizzie: you must come with me, for company.” That drive—how interminable it seemed—how 

She said these last words, just as Victor van-} welcome shone the glimmering lights of Water- 
ished out of the door, carrying with him the tray, ‘ dale, when first we discerned them in the dis- 
loaded with plates and glasses. I did not feel; tance. Then came the streets and houses of the 
at all inclined to take a drive of over a mile, in} little town; and, finally, Victor checked the 
the sharp, frosty air; and was beginning a re-} horses, in front of the brightly lighted station, 
fusal, when a glance at my aunt’s face froze the! with its usual group of loungers, and its waiting 
words upon my lips. I cannot describe her porters, and railway officials. 
expression. I can compare if only to the coun-{ My aunt sprang from the carriage, and I fol- 
tenance of a ghost-seer, who has beheld some} lowed. ‘The next moment, she had caught Victor 
hideous and malevolent spectre, invisible to all | by the collar, with two frenzied hands, erying, as 
other persons present. She laid one finger on } she did 80, in shrill, piercing tones : 
her mouth, in token of silence; and, the next} “Help, help! This man is a murderer !”” 
moment, was bustling about, looking for shawls} Jn an instant, all was confusion, The horses 
and lap-rugs, and discussing, in her usual clear, | | plunged and reared ; and Victor, after the sux- 
decided tones, as to what room she had best put} prise of the first moment, wrenched himself loose 
cousin Caroline in, and whether the dinmonds had | ; from my aunt’s grasp, and leaping to the ground, 
not best be locked up in one of the silver-chests, } would haye effected his escape, had not some half 
till morning. I did not dare to question her. } dozen strong men started forward, in answer to 
Something very strange, and terribly wrong, was ' my aunt’s appeal. In the twinkling of an eye, 
going on; of that Iwas convinced; but I did my } he was seized, and securely pinioned. Then 
best to follow her lead, and to talk easily and} came the eager question, from dozen mouths: 
cheerfully, whilst putting on my hat and fur- “Who is it, that he has murdered? Whom 
lined cloak, which Victor had brought in from ; has he killed, Mrs. Musgrove?” 
the hat-rack in the hall, before going to get out | “My poor, old, faithful servant, Bridget 
the carriage. i O'Donnel. And his accomplices are even now 

I do not think that Victor was over fifteen | { waiting in my house, to murder my niece and 
minutes, in bringing the carriage around ; but | myself, on our return.” 
short as was the interval, it appeared tome end-; A cry of horror arose from the bystanders. 
less. My aunt, meanwhile, occupied herself; My aunt looked around, with a dazed air. 
with putting on her wraps: as quietly, and} “Tthink—Lizzie—that we are saved,’ she said, 
methodically, as though she had been going’ vaguely: and then she fell insensible upon the 
ou % shopping expedition at Stewart's, or for} ground, in the first and only swoon that her 
a drive in Central Park. Her face still kept! vigorous nature had ever known, 
its white, set aspect, however; and when We did not return to Ravenswood, that night, 
offered to go upstairs, to get her a pair of gloves, ‘as may well be imagined. A detachment of 
she refused, with more velemence than was’ the Waterdale police was sent, by the local au- 
usual to her. At last, Victor appeared at the! thorities, to take charge of the house and its 
door, and announced that the carriage was ready. } contents, and also to superintend the removal 

“All ready, you say ?”’ saidmy aunt. “Then, } of the corpse of poor old Bridget. My aunt and 
we will lock the front-door; and do you take: 1 took refuge at the Waterdale Hotel, where we 
charge of the key, Victor. You have seen to (he * yomained to await the response to the telegram, 
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windows, and to the other doors, I suppose?” — that was at once dispatched to her oldest son, 
«They are all fastened, madame.” t who was 0 lawyer, in extensive practice, in New 
«That is well. And now to the station.” York. But it was many days before her nerves 


That drive—that drive! Ihaye felt. ice and mar- { had so far recovered’ their tone, as to permit of 
ble, inmy day; but anything go mortally, pene-{ her giving me a detailed account of all that had 
tratingly cold, as was the hand wherewith my { taken place, on that memorable evening. Her 
aunt clasped mine, I have never yet encountered. } story, when she did tell it, ran as follows: 

I commenced to interrogate her, in a whisper; “When I left you, Lizzie, to go upstairs, and 
but that frozen palm was at once pressed to my { make some changes in my dress, I had ne light, 
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a3 you may remember. When I reached my “Why I did not lose consciousness, at that 
dressing-room, I was unable to find the candle; dreadful sight, I cannot comprehend; but Proy- 
and matches—someone had displaced them; but; idence seemed to sustain my strength, then, as 
as the moon was shining very brightly, I con-/ afterwards. I drew near, and investigated the 
trived to wash my hands, and change my collar, ; cause of the poor creature’s death. It was not far 
without ringing for a light, as I had at fi aM to seek. Around her neck was tightly twisted a 
intended. Then I siarted to come downstairs, } gaily-colored silk handkerchief, one of a half 
feeling rather surprised at finding that Victor } dozen that I had myself given to Viclor. 1 stole- 
had not lighted the hall lamp; but I attributed } from the room, heart-sick, and well nigh despair- 
his negligence to the fact that he had had so much } ing. There we were, two helpless women, shut 
extra work to attend to. When I reached the} up in the house, with a band of assassins, and 
foot of the stairs, I became aware of voices in the } with no avenue of escape at hand; for, of course, 
butler’s pantry-—the voices of several men, | our moyements would be watched, and any 
talking in a sort of half whisper. I was startled, } attempt at. leaving the house, or even any 
and I paused to listen, struck at once with the idea \ betrayal of our consciousness of danger, would be 
that thieves had gained admission to the house. } followed by our instant murder. 
Standing on the mat, at the foot of the staircase,I} ‘And then, Lizzie, as if by inspiration, there 
could hear every word that they said. They were i flashed across my brain the idea of the scheme 
completing their arrangements to murder you and } that afterwards so fully succeeded—the story of 
me, Lizzie, and to carry off the silver. I distinctly } Caroline West’s purposed arrival, with her cele- 
recognized Victor's voice, and his peculiar foreign } brated diamonds. he bait proved irresistible to 
pronunciation. His confederates (there were two ; the villains, or rather to their master-spirit, 
of them, so far as I could make out) were anxious } Victor, as I had hoped and intended. Only one 
to ‘finish up the job at once,’ as one of them } more woman to put to death. Jewels, valued at 
phrased it; but Victor opposed this. The house } over fifty thousand dollars, would be the reward 
was too near the road, he declared; there might } of that extra murder. But can you realize what 
be screaming; and any unusual noise might be } agony of mind I endured, when you talked of 
heard by some passer-by. ‘Best wait till the } refusing to aceompany me to the station?” 
women are sound asleep,’ he urged, ‘in their} My story is ended. Victor Ducange was tried 
. bedrooms; and then the matter could be settled, } and condemned for the murder he had ecom- 
without any trouble.’ Finally, this point was ‘mitted. His confederates escaped capture, having 
decided, according to his suggestions. ; probably been on the watch for the return of the 
“At this stage in their conference, I quitted } carriage, and so were warned of the approach of 
my post, and slipped noiselessly upstairs: my } the police. 
intention being to awaken Bridget, and to send My aunt has sold Ravenswood, and now lives 
her out of the house, through one of the front }in New York, with a burglar-alarm in her bed- 
drawing-roem windows, to go and seek for help, } room, and a brace of loaded reyolyers always 
while the villains were still plotting in the pan-} within her reach. There are silver threads in 
try. Ireached her room, and entered, ‘Brid- } her thick, soft hair, that was so lately as dark as 
get,’ I said, softly. But receiving no answer, I jaray en’s wing; and her once strong nerves have 
thought she was still sleeping, and I approached } Suever, I think, regained their tone, since those 
the bed. The moonlight, shining full upon the } terrible hours, from whose impending peril we 
pillow, revealed to me the face that rested on it } were so mercifully preserved by Cousty Caro- 
—it was the face of a corpse, }tinz’s Diamonps. 
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Stans dio unmarked, amid the fields of spaco; Nature in silence dies. But when the raco 

New planets into being glide unseen; Of one great soul is ended: when the prime 
Change flickers silently along the face Of giant thought has dwindled to decay, 

Of ripe oxistence, from the bursting green Loud voices echo through the yanlts of time; 

Of earth, in springtime, to the skies serene. Loud wailings tremble through each lonely place; 
‘All fading tings mute forms forever chase, Thunders lament; old hills with cycles gray 


And noiselessly fill up each yoid between. Mourn that a soul like his should ever pass away. 


IS SHE IN SOCIETY? 





BY HHLEN J. THORNTON. 





. Bur is she in society ?” pncts, and singularly well-informed; she has 
‘Iwo young men had been sitting, in a room, } face, too, that is more than beautiful: it is full 
at Narragansett Pier, talking of a young lady, S of spiritualized expression.” 
who had appeared at that popular resort, about } «You're pretty hard hit,” thought the other, 
a week before. } But he did not say so. He only remarked, “TI 
“Society? What is that?” was the reply. Sam going to the ‘Studio;’ will you come?’ 
“At least, what is it, in America? Abroad, / ‘No, thanks! T have an engagement with 
admittance to the conrt circle, or being presented ; Miss Coupon, after the bathing hour; and, mean- 
to the sovereign, gives the social hall-mark, so to ; time, I must write some letters.” 
speak, But here, we have no couri, no queen, « Ah! my boy, that’s the girl for you to marry; 
no hereditary aristocracy; and nobody, there-} worth nearly a million, and all in Government 
fore, is entitled to call themselves ‘society,’ par} bonds. Go in, and win. If I had your advan- 
excellence. 'the attempt to do it is insolent: the } tages, I'd try for her, myself. But I’m only a 
giving in to it is snobbish.” poor lawyer. She wouldn’t look at me.” And 
“Tf it were anybody else talking in this way, I} with these words, he sauntered off. 
should say ‘sour grapes.’ But everybody knows, ; Miss Coupon, until the advent of “ that West- 
Jack, that you belong to one of our best fum-} ern girl,” as she called Mary Brierley, had been 
ilics—” the acknowledged belle of the Pier; for she was 
“ Best families, pshaw! We all come, I hope, } not only a great heiress, but had a stylish figure, 
of honest people; but we are all, none the less, } wore nothing but Worth dresses, and was quite 
descended from simple yeomen, or younger sons, the ‘society’? woman, in deportment. She had, 
at best; too poor to live at home, but luckily } too, a good deal of what people call “che.” Tt 
with the pluck to emigrate, in search of better } was she who had led the crusade against Miss 
fortunes. In that sense—in the sense that our} Brierley; for she had, from the first, recognized 
ancestors, who first came over, were bold and } 2 dangerous rival, in the latter. She had marked 
enterprising men, I grant you we are descended } our hero for her prey, and when she found him 
from somebody worth boasting of. I, for one, } so attentive to Miss Brierley, she redoubled her 
am prouder of it, than if I had had some dis-} efforts to captivate him, and was continually in- 
solute carl for a grandfather.” pventitie excuses to make him join her, sending 
“You surely don’t mean to deny, that wealth, } him pretty, scented notes, and projecting excur- 
enjoyed for several generations, gives advaninges } sions, which he was asked to join. 
of culture, which are wanting to those born in “T wonder what she wants now,” said Jack, 
poverty ?”” “Curious, rather, for a girl to ask you to walk 
«Theoretically, you are right. Practically, } with her. _ But these heiresses think they can do 
wealth, perpetuated in a family, generally leads } anything. It will be a good chance to see if I 
to selfishness, if not to worse vices. All aris-} can’t talk her into a little more charity towards 
tocracies die out; and, while existing, deteriorate, } Miss Brierley. It’s hard on the girl, to be left 
as a rule, intellectually. Why, Harry, in Paris, } out, in the cold, in this way.”’ 
they haye to make a hat especially for the nobles Jack had just emerged from his hotel, when 
of the ancien regime, because their heads are so i he saw a crowd running up from the beach, and 











small. Didn’t you know that?” heard cries of mingled horror and alarm. He 
«But this Miss Brierley is from some obscure} accosted one of the foremost of the fugitives. 
Western town: a mere nobody.” « What is it?” he cried. “Ah! I see. Some- 


“That is to say, some of the people, who come } body drowned. Who is it?” For he had already 
here, and who think they alone constitute so-; caught sight of a recumbent figure, borne on an 
ciety, refuse to make her acquaintance.” } improvised bier, by four stalwart bearers. 

“You have put it exactly. And a fellow don’t “Tt is Miss Coupon, the great belle,” was the 
like—at least I don’t—to be seen talking to a girl answer, made by a young man, from one of the 
who is cut by all the other ladies.” smaller hotels, glad to find such a ‘‘swell,” as 


“ Well, I find her pretty, with charming man-{ Mowbray, to tell his news to. ‘ But she isn’t 
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drowned, fortunately, though she came near { way to her, but blushing, in spite of her affected 
being so. She had ventured out too far, or got} nonchalance. ‘Why weren’t you here? Miss 
sucked down by some unforeseen current, you } Coupon calls you the Prince of Paladins, but, for 
see, sir; and found herself sinking. She cried ; once, you were a little too late.” As she said 
for help; but, though there were a score of} this, she laughed, archly; nodded; bowed all 
others in, bathing, nobody went to her aid; nor j around; and darted into her bathing-house,which 
did any of the lookers-on; for everybody was } she had now reached. 
afraid, I suppose, of being dragged down by her. i “She thinks I am in love with Miss Coupon,” 
She had gone under, for the third time, when a} ‘said Mowbray, bitterly, io himself; and he 
young lady, the ‘Western girl,’ as they call her } ; walked gloomily away. ‘‘Supposes I am like 
—I don’t know her name—who had been bathing, } ; all the rest: selfish, and caring only for money. 
but had finished, and was some distance off, } ; Great heavens, what injustice! She classes us 
heard the cries, and came running back. She } all woeetner, cael despises me, as merely a 
plunged in, at once; swam out; and rescued | ‘society’ man.’ 
Miss Coupon. It was a near shave, too; for} Miss Coupon did not make her appearance for 
Miss Coupon dragged the other down; and only quite a week. “Not that she is really sick,’ 
great courage and skill, they say, could have} said one of her intimates, Mrs. Buillon, “but 
saved cither. Shesank on the sands, exhausted—} she likes to make a sensation; to have people 
not Miss Coupon, but the other—after she came ' around her, nursing her; to be playing the 
out; but she wouldn’t let them carry her up;{ martyr, She thinks her absence will cause her 
she said she’d be better, as soon as she got her’ reappearance to be all the more a triumph.” 
breath. Plucky girl, that, by George! Miss } Miss Brierley came down, in the evening, as 
Coupon could just speak, asking to be taken} usual; and was immediately the centre of a 
home, and then fainted dead away. She's more | large crowd, all eager to compliment her. Mrs, 
frightened than hurt, I guess. One of the boat- + Bullion was foremost among these admirers, 
men, who’s helping to carry her, suid so.”” But our heroine eyidently did not like this 

Mowbray drew a long breath. A'sudden reve-{ publicity. She gave an appealing look to Mow- 
lation had flashed upon him, His horror and} bray, whose heart throbbed with sudden joy, as 
agony, when he heard that Miss Brierley; he sawit. ‘She cannot utterly despise me,” he 
had been dragged under, reyealed to him the { said to himself, ‘if she Invokes my aid to rescue 
true state of his heart. But this agony gave; her from this mob.” He went up to her, and 
Way, immediately, to proud exultation, when he } suggested, that, as the room was hot and close, 
realized that she had saved the life of an open | perhaps she would like a stroll in the moonlight ; 
foe. “Tt is heaping coals of fire on that } and she accepted, at once, and with one of her 
malicious girl’s head,’ he said to himself. «T) ; Sweetest smiles, and eyes eloquent with thanks. 
wonder if Miss Coupon will have the grace to { They went forth. They were soon out of sight 
show even decent gratitude. Yes! more oe and hearing of all others. On and on they 
plucky,’’ recalling the encomium he had just} strolled, down the half-shadowy road. At first 
listenedto. ‘Heroic. To risk life, for a friend, } the conversation was on general topics. But 
one can understand ; but to do it for an enemy, } Mowbray was too deeply in love, too anxious, to 
that is akin to the divine.” ‘ bear suspense any longer. So, suddenly, he 

As he said this to himself, he hitrried to the} broke into a passionate declaration: and when 
scene of action, anxious to afford help, if help were § they returned to the hotel, an hour later, Mary 
needed. But he found Miss Brierley already } Brierley was the affianced bride of our hero. 
walking to her bathing-house, chatting, as she } «Conditioned on the approval of my uncle and 
went, with the crowd of admirers, of both sexes, } guardian,” she said, but with another heavenly 
who atiended her in a sort of triumphal proces- } smile, that did not look as if she feared a nega- 
sion. Never had he seen her looking so beau-} tive. ‘He is Governor of our State, you 
tiful. Very few women appear to advantage in } know—” 
a bathing-dress ; but she was an exception. Her “T know nothing,” said Jack, interrupting; 
costume, while entirely modest, set off, rather ; and then he gave a gay laugh. ‘You are aware, 
than detracted from, her charms. Excitement ;I suppose, that some of the people here have 
had given a richer glow to her cheeks, and a} been talking of you, as if you had just come 
more than usual brilliancy to her eyes. pone of a log-cabin.” 

“Oh! it was nothing, nothing” she was saying. “Yes, I know,” and she laughed in return. 
“Fortunately, Iam a good swimmer. Ah! Mr. } ‘Miss Coupon, I believe, set that report going. 
Mowbray,” giving her hand, as he forced his { From sheer love of fun, after that, I did what I 
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could to mystify them. She said, I believe, I 
wwasn’t ‘in society.’ But we Western girls look 
on all that as nonsense. Some even go so far,” 
she added, with a merry twinkle, ‘‘as to call it 
snobbish. With us, it is merit that makes the 
man, or the woman either, for that matter.” 

«You are quite right. A irue man owes it to 
himself to be something higher than a mere 
drone, idling away life in eating French dinners, 
criticising wines, and lounging in opera-hoxes. 
It wasn’t in that way, that our Websters, Clays, { 
Lincolns and Garfields rose to eminence. What } 
ambition I have is in the direction of politics, if ; 
I may be, for one moment, egotistical. At one ; 
time, darling, I feared you despised me, as a 
mere ‘society’ man.” 

«©No,” said she, blushing, and clinging fondly 
to his arm, “I thought better of you, from the 
first. Iam glad you think as you do about poli- 
tics. So many of our more refined people, you 
know, weakly shrink from them. But I have 
always been taught that they were the proper 
sphere for a man of energy and ability. My 
father was in Congress. My great-grandfather 
fought at Bunker Hill, In our family, we hold 
that to serve one’s country is the first duty. To 
haye come from heroes, who haye died for liberty, 
as my uncle often says, is a thousand times nobler 
than to be descended from millionaires.’” Her 
cheek fiushed, her eye kindled, as she spoke. 
She looked, Mowbray thought, like a Greek 
maiden, arming her loyer for Thermopylw. 
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“T am glad we agree in this,” he said. “TI 
{am only waiting for an opening, to begin my po- 
| litical career. And Iam sure, now, of sympathy, 
| where a man most wants it—at his own fireside. 
$ But I had no idea, when I fell in love with you, 
; that Governor Wilmot was your uncle. Why, 








) 


he’s a very distinguished man.” 

“No, you couldn’t have known it. 
secret too well.” 

“Tt was for yourself, darling, I loved you,” 
said Jack, passionately. ‘I neyer thought to 
ask about anything else.” 

«And you were willing to marry © poor 
Western girl, who wasn’t—’ and she looked up 
saucily into his face, ‘‘ who wasn’t in society 1” 

The Jook was so arch, the mouth so pretty, that 
Jack, then and there, kissed the ripe, red lips; 
as, indeed, he had done, more than once before, 
that evening. Mary sprang back, laughing. 

“Have you finished?’ she said, demurely. 
«Tf you haye, I'll end what you interrupted me 
in telling you; which is, that, after all, I'm not 
You'll have to take 


T kept my 


even poor, as poverty goes. 
an heiress, I'm afraid.” 

Of course, the engagement was not made pub- 
lic, until after the receipt, of Governor Wilmot’s 
letter. This was the yory day of Miss Coupon’s 
reappearance. She came downstairs, expecting 
to sce Mowbray pining in despair over her 
absence, only io hear, to her chagrin, that he 
was going to marry a girl, who wasn't—think 
of it!—even In Society. 
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Ix morning's melting, purple dusk, 
‘The beauteous twilight of the dawn, 
Where blew sweet airs of balm and musk 
From groves of spice, we floated on, 
Down crystal tides, that rippled throngh 
‘The tropic forest's still, green glooms, 
Whore startled wild-birds, as they flew, 
Shook from the boughs the death-sweet blooms. ~ 


And suddenly, from hills remote, 
Where mists in silver glory bung, 
Rang out a golden. bugle-note, 
‘That came and went the wilds among: 
A winding, warbling, glad refrain, 
By rapturous echoes caught and spread. 
“Tis sweet!” Teried. “Oh ! list again; 
It is divine!” sho softly said. 


Since then, long years had passed away; 
In morning's twilight, pure and calm, 
I floated down those tides, one day, 
Where blew sweet airs of musk and balm; 
‘The startled wild-bird’s sudden flight 
Set ull the blossomed boughs astir : 


i 
i 
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Down came the blooms, death-weet, and white, 
And still I never thought of her, 


‘Who once had sailed those tides with me; 
‘ill, from the distant mist-crowned hills, 
A bugle-note rang, wild and free, 
‘That shook the air with happy thrills, 
I listened to the liquid strain, 
‘And said “How sweet! when far o'erhiead, 
A faint voice sighed “Oh! list again; 
It is divine!” it softly said. 


Then I remembered how her eyes 
Tiad looked a meaning strango to mine; 
And for the first time, in surprise, * 
My soul looked back and read the sign. 
Lscarce could wait to reach the shore— 
My heart was in a burning glow. 
The life that seemed so dark before, 
Seemed now with light to overflow. 


‘Alas! “twas but a grave I found. 
Tt was an angel's voice T heard. 

Life seems an empty dreary round. 
Too late my sluggish heart was stirred. 


LOVE IN TANGLE. 





BY MRS. ANN S. STEPHENS. 





Eintored according to Act of Congress, in the year 1881, by Miss Ann Stephens, in the Office of the Librarian of 
Congress, at Washington, D. 0.) 
CHAPTER I. } More eyes than one were turned on this young 
Crowns of richly dressed women fluttered up } lady, as she placed herself, with a soft rustle of 
the marble staircases, leading to the Senate } silk, in a seat that commanded a full view of the 
chamber, one after another. Gay, bright, and | young Senator's desk; for she was the daughter 
animated, and chatting pleasantly together, they } of a man who had been the leader of his party 
thronged the vestibules and the galleries, till the j through many years of intellectual strife, and 
front seats glowed with richest coloring. { still, in all the vigor of his power, was reverenced 
The back seats filled, as rapidly, and this first } as the leading statesman of a time, when such 
array was repeated over and over again, till the | men loomed up grandly from the masses. 
gentlemen who had found courage to escort half} This man, also, lifted his head, as his daughter 
a dozen ladies, at once, were ruthlessly crowded } entered the Senate chamber, and flashed a look 
against the wall. Now and then, some one of the of welcome upon her. She returned it, with a 
fair young creatures, who had led them to mar- } gesture of proud recognition; for the girl gloried 
tyrdom, cast a smile back upon their misery, or } in the fame of her father, and loved him with a 
lured them to patience by a coquettish motion of } devotion that was almost worship. 
her fan. The gentle excitement, that had followed the 
A yceung and newly elected member was to } entrance of Constance Noel, was subsiding, when 
address the Senate, that day, and Washington Sa gallery door swung outward, and, for half a 
society came out in force; for, during the brief } minute, a young woman stood, framed within the 
time he had spent at the capital, he had become } opening, so wildly and strangely beautiful, that 
@ great social favorite, and it was understood that } all eyes were turned wonderingly upon her. 
he was also wondertully eloquent. She seemed annoyed by this general observa- 
Apparently unconscious that he was an object } tion, and stood, in the doorway, looking around 
of such general observation, the new Senator sat } atthe crowd beneath her, with a restless, startled 
quietly at his desk, never once raising his eyes H air, as if checked by surprise, with her foot on 
to the galleries, or seeming to be aware that ; the threshold, and hesitating whether to advance 
members were crowding in from the House, and } or flee. 
fast thronging all the space allowed to persons § Anyone who had witnessed a bull-fight, in 
entitled to entrance on the floor. Sometimes, he ain, looking into the large, dark eyes of this 
opened a book, and seemed to search for some } girl, might have recognized the swift, half defiant, 
passage in it. Occasionally, he made a note on } half terrified look, which a wild beast from the 
some scrap of paper, as if occupied with the sub-} prairie gives, when he first leaps into the arena, 
ject of his speech, amid all ne suppressed tumult } and is greeted by a burst of applause, from the 
going on around him. crowvd of human beings he sees for the first time 
All at once, as if some flash of magnetism had } in all his savage life. 
passed through him, he moved restlessly, and Consternation, surprise, timidity, all con- 
lifted his eyes. One glance upon a fair, young | quered by a sudden heaye of pride, possessed 
face, looking eagerly down, before its owner was } the young creature, and held her motionless. 
seated; one smile, that lighted his whole counte- | then a swift fire leaped to her eyes, and, with a 
nance with a siidderi illumination, and his head / lift of the head, proud as it was graceful, she 
was turned away again. } stepped through the door: thus breaking up 
But the girl whom he had thus econnets the rare picture she had made. 
against his will, did not compose herself so Down the passage, step by step, she came, 
readily. The color came and went in her face. | with the slow, curving sway of a panther, steal- 
The quick pulsations of a heart, suddenly dis- } ing toward his jungle. 
turbed, might haye been counted through the} This movement only increased the curiosity of 
scarf of lace tied about her neck, and falling in } the crowd; for then they saw how wonderfully 


loose folds over her bosom. beautiful this strange young creature was, and 
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maryelled at the combination of refinement and { Indian tribe, to whom such ornaments are com- 
sayage grace that met and harmonized in her ;}mon; but the high cheek bones, and angular 
person. ‘Though her dark eyes were soft as ‘features, were wanting. He also lacked that 
velvet, they flashed impatiently through the } ponderous dignity which the Indian chief brings 
thick, downeast lashes; and the rich, ripe glow : with him, into the civilization which he half 
of a peach, which was natural to her dusky scorns. Constance Noel watched this man, with 
cheek, deepened to burning crimson, as she felt } singular interest; and after a little, she saw that 
the general gaze upon her. i his eyes were turned upon her: more than that 
Half way down the passage, she paused, for a ; —his hand, slim and spare, as if cast in bronze, 
moment, and looked around her. Every seat ; was lifted out from the folds of his cloak, and 
was full; no one moyed or seemed to notice her } seemed to make a swift signal. Constance turned 
embarrassment, but gazed upon her where she j her eyes away, in startled confusion: and they 
stood. Assuring herself that no civility was to } } fell on the strange girl, sitting at her feet. 
be offered, she moved down the steps, her red $ ‘The dark, beautiful face, the red ostrich plume 
lips curving till you could catch a faint gleam of | that swept around her velyet head-dress—which 
teeth clenched under them, and her queenly : was half bonnet, half turban—a voluminous scarf 
head uplifted, with a touch of savage grace, full ; thrown over her shoulders, crossed on her bosom, 
of disdain. $ and knotted under her left arm, whence it flowed, 
Constance Noel was siiting directly in front, ? a torrent of soft Oriental colors, to the very hem of 
and did not see this strange apparition, till she { her dress, would have arrested her attention, at 
came down to the lowest step of the passage, , any time; but now a swift perception of relation- 
and seated herself upon it. Eyen then, Constance } ship, between this strange being and the old man 
was only conscious that someone had taken this } in the gallery, came upon her; and she knew that 
inconyenient seat; for her attention had been, * i the signal, which had startled and half offended 
for some moments, occupied by a stranger, who } ther, was intended for this girl, and not for her. 
had just entered the gentlemen’s gallery, almost ; } The strange girl had seen it, also, and seemed 
as remarkable in his way as the girl who had { toreject its meaning; for she shook her head with 
just improvised a seat close to her. i an impatient ioss, and turning her shoulder to- 
Who could this singular man be? she was 3 ward the gallery, gave full attention to the floor 
thinking. Accustomed as she was to meeting } ‘of the Senate again. Still, there was nothing in 
foreigners from every part of the world, that § i the proceedings there to attract the eager interest 
powerfully made and picturesque old man bafiled 3 } that kindled her eyes, and sent the breath panting 
all her efforts at conjecture. Dark as a Spaniard } : through her lips. More than once, she clutched 
or Italian, he lacked the characteristics of } her fingers in the velvet of the railing; and lean- 
those people. There was something keen and } $ ing over, seemed as if she must ery out, with 
vigilant in his countenance, which might ho ave } sharp impatience, when the man who was to 
reminded a traveller, in the East, of the desert } speak, by-and-by, never once lifted his eyes to the 
Arabs. An atmosphere of tent life seemed to } place she occupied. 
have come in with him, from the sand plains or} At length, the young statesman arose, very 
the wilderness, yet, so blended with civilization, } pale, and visibly trembling from head to foot. 
that his presence there had a sort of fascination ; A lady, leaning forward so as to be almost in 
for her. ‘There was nothing in the old man’s i front of Miss Noel, whispered, with a thrill of 
garmenis to betray his nationality. In that } triumph in her voice: 
period, the grand old fashion of Spanish cloaks } i ‘He is frightened. He will fail. These am- 
preyailed, here and there, among men; and } bitiousnew members find their weak points, when 
he wore one of those dark-blue circulars, as a { they get among real statesmen. No wonder they 
Roman might envelope himself in the toga. One { tremble at their own assurance.” 
end of it was crossed over his bosom, and flung} Constance turned upon the speaker, with a 
over his shoulder, revealing a broad wave of the } flush of anger in her bright face.’ 
crimson lining, and giving a dash of the pictur- } “Tt is nof fear,” she said; “but that depth of 
esque to his whole appearance. j feeling which forms the best attribute of elo- 
To this rather singular costume, was added } quence. Without that, no man ever touched the 
large hoops of fine filagree gold, which weighed } heart of a people.” 
somewhat heavily on the small and bronzed ears, «Oh, ys are one of his admirers. I did) not 
that were partly hidden by waves of coal-black } know that,’? was the smiling reply.‘ After all, 
hair, woven thickly with silver threads. These | porhapshe He is only overpowered by some particular 
might haye denoted him as the chief of some } presence.” 
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A swift flush crimsoned the girl’s face; for, | the faculties of his being were swept forward 
that instant, the stranger on the sieps turned, | from close reasoning, into passionate appeal, and 
and shot a keen glance at her. iz { thrilling pathos. 

“Upon my word, one does blunder on a iruth, {| I cannot enter upon the subject of this speech, 
unintentionally, sometimes. I hadn’t the least ; without invading fields crimsoned with blood not 
idea that things had gone go far,’ langhed the} very long after the time of its utterance; but the 


torreentor. } Senate was even then merging into a great battle- 
“Hush! the lady, at my feet, overheard you,’ } field, where mind clashing aguinst mind gaye a 
answered Constance, in a low voice. { fearful prelude to civil war. 
The woman Jeaned forward, and regarded the; People did not then understand the awful sig- 
wild, dusky face, with cool scrutiny. i ' nificance of his warning, or the burning eloquence 


“How queer!’ she exclaimed, dropping her ‘ ofhis appeal. Nevertheless, the effect on those who 
eyeglass, through which she had surveyed the} heard him was magnetic. Stout old men, who had 
girl. ‘‘ Where on earth can she have come from ? } listened forbearingly to many maiden speeches, 
Aboriginus ?”” { kindled into excitement, as they listened, some 

The speaker took no pains to lower her voice, H with grave attention, others leaning on their desks, 
and it was impossible for the stranger not to hear. } and veiling their eyes with one hand, impatient of 
So, dreading the effect, Constance made a cautious‘ the moisture that was fast ereeping over their 
movement with her hand. j vision. Toward the end of the speech, sobs be- 

This seemed unnecessary ; for the girl was ab- ; gan to swell from the ladies’ gallery; and it 
sorbed, heart and soul, in the young Senator, ! seenred almost impossible to suppress the bursts of 
who stood by his seat, silent, as yet, and evi-! epplause that broke from the men. If they did 
densly hesitating; for he nervously took up and ‘ not comprehend the full meaning of his words, 
laid down the papers scattered on his desk, { his eloquence stirred them all to enthu 
striving hard to compose himself. ' Huestice Young sat down, pale with exhaustion. 

“ Awfully scared, I still say, Miss Noel.” } Great drops trembled on his forehead, and stood 

Constance, sting by the woman’s voice, turned | upon his upper lip. With a weary motion, he 
upon her, and said, i swept them away with his handkerchief, and 

‘My father tells me that, after all /és years in| drained a glass of water that stood before. 
the Senate, he has neyer risen to address it,! Then, for the first time since Constance Noel 
without a tremor of the nerves.” entered the gallery, he cast a timid glance upward, 

The woman looked down on that tall, powerful ; and saw that the soft, hazel eyes of the girl were 
man, that seemed the very embodiment of phy- { Jooking down on him, full of tears, among which 
Sical and mental. force, with an incredulous | smiles came flashing, like sunshine through April 
laugh. She could not understand that absolute | rain. That one look was reward enough for him, 
greatness combines supreme force with exquisite i and he was scarcely conscious that the Senators 
delicacy. It is here alone, that the attributes of | were gathering around him, with congratulations ; 
both sexes combine, without detriment to either. | and a tumultuous stir in the galleries bespoke 
A great woman must have something of a man’s } the applause which was forbidden. 
strength—n great man much of a woman's tender-} In this semi-tumult, no one observed that the 
ness. Constance felt all this, without putting it | strange, dark-browed girl, crouching on the steps, 
into words; but, to the coarse mind by her side, | had started up, and was leaning over the railing. 
it had no meaning. She laughed again, and } When Young lifted his eyes that way again, be- 
would have gone on; but the girl on the steps / tween him and Constance, came the wild, bright 
turned on her, with an imperious lift of the} features of this singular being, stained with tears, 
hand, uttering a single word : yet radiant with delight. 

« Hush!” { The young orator had risen to his feet, but he 

The woman drew herself up, and colored yio-} feli back, leaned heavily upon his desk, and kept 
lenily; but her indignation was silenced by the} his eyes on the strange being, fascinated. The 
intense stillness that pervaded the audience: for { glance of those great eyes met his, and even from 
Huestice Young had found his yoice, still low and} the distance he could detect the slow, velvety 
troubled, but thrilling from the passionate strug-{ softness that crept inio them. 
gle he was making to sct his faculties free. { Who could the girl be? Never, within his 
Calm now, and entirely self-possessed, he laid } recollection, had anything so superb crossed his 
down ihe foundation of a great argument, solidly, i path. Yet, the face, those eyes—where on earth 
sentence by sentence, rising each moment to} had he met them before? 
broader views and grander language, until all Yhese questions took possession of the young 








man, so completely, so instantly, that he forgot } 
everything else; but watched her, anxiously, as 
she threw up her hand, as if answering some } 
signal from the men’s gallery, and hurried up the 
steps. Pausing an instant at the door, she j 
threw another quick glance downward, and ; 
disappeared, That tall form, with all its grace- ; 
fal action—those eyes, certainly he had seen them } 
for the first time, that day—yet— 

A page, who had been waiting 
for notice, touched him lightly on the arm. 3 

‘A paper for you, sir.” H 

Young took the paper, which was folded care- } 
lossly, and turned down atthe corner. He opened } 
it a little impatiently; for it broke in upon his $ 
thoughts. « $ 

This is what he read: 








5 


some moments | 


-Ibow to the melodious spell : 
‘That breathes within tly voice, alone; $ 
‘And feel that lofty principle § 
Gives inspiration to its tone. ; 
Like some braye bird, with glorious wings, $ 
»  Gonins, with thee, nests in the heart, t 
‘And bathes, within its generous springs, t 
Her plunage, for an upward start. ; 
When mounted highest in the air, } 
And nearest to the regal sun, g 
‘Tho drops that it has gathered there 
Glow out to jewels, one by one, 
‘Till human thonght has scarce defined 
Which is most radiant: that heart dew, 
Or the rich flashes ofa mind 
‘That fires it with a rainbow hue. 


The young man was accustomed to commenda- } 
tion, and he had just received plenty of it; but } 
these lines, evidently written on the moment, } 
brought a flush of surprise to his face. 

Who could have written them? He turned to | 
question the page, who was regarding the changes ; 
in his countenance, as he read, with curious | 
interest. } 

+ Where did you get this. my boy?” ; 

‘ From a lady inthe gallery, sir.” 5 

«What lady?” 

«Don’t. know, sir. Never saw her before, as 
I know of.” } 

But you did see her. What was she like? 

“No, sir. I couldn’t get a good look at her } 
face; for her veil was down, and she was so} 
mixed up with a crowd of other ladies, that I 
could hardly tell which was which.” 

“But you can surely tell me this—was she } 
young or old ?”” H 

“Qh, young—I am sure of that, from her } 
voice.” 

«And appeared like a lady 2” } 

“Tike a queen. I could tél that from her } 
walk; for I turned to look, as she went down 
the lobby, with her back toward me.” 














Young drew a deep breath. He was thinking of 
the strange girl. Surely, if genius ever burned 
jn a female face, it was in hers. 

The page saw that a shade of disappointment 
was creeping oyer the Senator’s face, and made 
another effort to tax his memory. 

«“’msure she must have been awful handsome, 
Senator.’’ 

« How could you tell that, not haying seen her 
face ?”? said Young, smiling. 

“<Qh, there is something about a right down 
handsome lady, that one can feel without see- 
ing.” 

* Can you tell me how she was dressed 

“No, sir; couldn’t undertake to do it. Ladies 
haye so many loop-ups, and draw-backs, and 
plufs, that—” 

“Yes, yes. I understand ; but did she wear 
anything remarkable? A long red feather on her 
hat, for instance.’”” 

The boy shook his head. 

«There was lots of red feathers amongst ’em; 
put 1 can’t begin to say which had them on.” 

Young dismissed the lad, and fell to perusing 
the lines again. 

«Certainly, it is a woman's handwriting,” he 
thought; “but then, ladies all write alike, in 
these days. Still, there is some individuality in 
this. It was written in haste, too, and with a 
hand so unsteady, that it shook the letters into 
confusion, now and then. Could that brilliant 
creature have found time to write it, while T was 
speaking? It seems impossible; but she looked 
capable of doing anything.” 

The young man folded up the paper, as these 
conjectures passed through his mind, and placed 
it in the inner pocket of his vest. 


9” 





CHAPTER Il. 

ux old man, who had attracted Constance 
Noel’s attention in the Senate gallery, joined the 
girl who had been seated close to her in the 
lobby, and they proceeded together down the 
flight of steps that led to the terrace, and again 
traversed another flight, with the crowd that 
poured from the Senate, directly after the young 
statesman concluded his speech. But, once in 
the lower park, they turned aside from the flagged 
walk, evidently with a strong desire to avoid the 
throng, and diverged upon the grass. There, the 
girl evidently restrained the restless animal force 
belonging to her youth, in order to keep pace 
with the step of her companion, who walked on, 
leisurely, and grave of countenance, looking far 
away whenever he lifted his eyes from the ground; 
put the girl, though she moved decorously by his 
side, could not keep her eyes from wandering 
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toward the crowd, from whence came a pleasant The old man spoke mournfully, and his voice 
confusion of voices, all praising the new man, } died away in hoarse whispers. 
from whom so much had been expected, and who “You are speaking of my grandmother, I 
had secured to himself such overwhelming i know,’ answered Washanee, in tones of gentle 
applause, that, for a time, even criticism was! sadness. ‘She that was my mother’s mother. 
silenced. How our people loyed her.” 
“Oh, grandsire, hear how they are praising “Yes, they loved her, and I—” 
him. Yet you say nothing,” she broke forth, at The old man broke off. 
last, casting a look of half angry triumph on the} Washanee knew that he could not go on; for 
old man. ‘ How can you, who talk so grandly to } the cloak, thrown across his bosom, rose and fell 
our people at the council fires, be so stolid and} with the struggle he was making for voice. 
so cold 2” “The old women of our tribe neyer weary of 
“T have listened to the young man, and would | talking about her, when they sit together, em- 
have given him my pipe, had he been in the} broidering the doeskins.”’ 
forest with us,” answered the old man; “but | “They loved her—they loyed her!” he said, 
they do these things with words, here, and I am turning away, as if to avoid a subject that had 
not free with them. The pipe has a great} become too painful. 
meaning; but the white man’s words—what are “Grandsire, will you not tell me about her? 
they ?”” } Now that I am among these people, I should like 
“What are they? Oh, grandsire, I never} to know how near I am to them; but you never 
knew, till this day, how sweet the music of words speak to me of these things.” 














could be,’” “Not here; do not ask it, now.? 
The old man looked at her, gravely, and halted “But some day?” 
in his walk. “Yes. It must be, some day. Come, come, 


“T have been full of thought, Washanee, since } see how the crowd stare at us, as they go by.” 
the young man’s words fell on my enr. Do you} Washanee turned her eyes upon the throng 
remember that voice, when it spake the tongue i sweeping down from the Capitol. It did not take 
of our people ?”* { much to draw her attention from one subject to 
"A flood of crimson flashed up to the girl’s face, | another, and this was a bright panorama of life 
as she faltered): that she had never seen before. g 

© Remember?’ How should I, grandsire? It} “ow beautiful they are. Birds flocking 
must have been a long time ago, if ever.” away through the forests are not so bright, nor 

The old man wis keen-eyed; but the natives, } do they seem more happy. Oh, how glad I am 
who live in our great forests, hayeahabitof looking } that you brought me here.” 
into the far distance, and, though his heart was The old man sighed; but moved on, without 
full of anxiety for the girl, he did not search her speaking, Washanee kept by his side, taking in 
face. Perhaps, it was inborn delicacy that kept | the scene with intense delight. The elms, the 
him from this; for such things do exist, in fine } velvet. grass, with cool shadows lying upon it, 
natures, even beyond the range of civilization. were a maryel to her. 

“Tt does not seem long to an old man, who! All at once, she uttered a ery of delight. She 
feels time grow shorter and shorter, every year} had caught the gleam of a vast flower-bed, just 
that the leaves fall; but to you, seven years are } beyond the shadows cast downward by one of 
one-third of all that you have known, and that is! the reat trees, and ran toward it, gleefully. To 
a long way off, when the young count backward ; } this young creature, flowers were things to be 
but for that, it might not have been wise to gathered at will, and she had neyer seen such as 
bring you into this new world.” these before. ‘There, set in a broad, star-shaped 

“But I should have come, sooner or later. } hed, all the carliest blossoms of spring threw out 
You «always promised that; and I have longed } their glory of coloring, in rich contrast with the 
for the time, as we pine for the spring sunshine, } vivid green of the trees and grass that surrounded 











after a winter of snows.’ them. 
“That is not strange,” muttered the old man. Dashing toward this bright arena of flowers, 
“Tt is the craving of white blood in her veins.’ | the girl laughed out her eager delight, as she 
“What did you say, grandsire ?”” leaped into the thickest of them, fell down upon 


“I was| talking to one who lies asleep with } her knees, and stood up again, with both hands 
my fathers—a lily that'I tore up by the roots, in | full of fragrant plunder. 
my selfish youth, and carried with me into the Before the old man could interfere, she was 
wilderness,”’ coming back to him, with both hands full of 
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hyacinths, crocuses, and jonquils—red, white, § shabby condition; but to the other, this wild 
yellow, pink, and blue—all huddled together in} girl had given an air of picturesque comfort, that 
sweet confusion. She had scarcely reached the } was almost gorgeous. 

edge of the grass, when Huestice Young appeered Before the dilapidated horsehair sofa, » huge 
upon the walk, almost opposite to her. One} black bearsiin was spread ; its thick masses of 
moment she stood hesitating; then hurried to-| fur framed in a broad border of scarlet cloth, 
ward him, and held out the flowers. embroidered heavily with grass-work and beads, 

« They are beautiful—will you have them?” which spread out on the soiled, and in some 

Huestice Young paused in his walk, hesitated, } places ragged, carpet, with sparkling brilliancy. 
and, at last, took one of the hyacinths. Over the sofa itself, the deep tints of 2 Mexican 

«Take more—take all,”’ said the girl, standing ; blanket were thrown; and the rickety tables 
before him, with downcast eyes, and almost trem-} were concealed under covers combined from 
bling ; for all her animation was gone, and she felt azure-blue cloth, and the delicate skins of some 
that, in some way, he was wondering at hersud-} small animal, of a golden-yellow color, that must 
den appearance there—perhaps, condemning it, | have been fur of exquisite fineness, so nearly did 

Young smiled, kindly; but refused the offered } it resemble velvet. Boxes and baskets of birch- 
flowers. He saw that the girl was quite uncon-} bark stood upon the tables, also lavishly covered 
scious of the depredations she had been making, { with needlework; but mixed with the tinted 
and pitied her vague embarrassment. grasses, peculiar to the Indians, was gold thread 

«They are sweetest and best where they are,” { and silk, woven-in a rich arrangement of colors, 
he said. ‘Take them home, and keep them alive, } that gave to the dingy room an effect that was ab- 
63 long as you can.” { solutely Oriental. 

Washance held ont the flowers, irresolute, and There could hardly have been a greater con- 
lifted her eyes to his, full of pleading; but he saw } trast than this room and the one beyond, into 
that a dozen curious eyes were watching them; ‘ which the old man passed. There, no attempt 
and, lifting his hat, walked on. ‘The girl fol-/ at ornament had-been made. ‘The dingy carpet 
lowed him, wistfully, with her eyes, till he passed } and ink-stained tables were given to the view, 
through the gate; then she turned, and walked ' in all their dilapidation. The very sunshine 
slowly to her grandfather. formed a cloud, in the atmosphere of dust, floating 

“You asked me if I remembered,” she said, } upward, as the old man strode across it. 
with tears in her eyes. ‘‘ Ile has forgotten.” i Washanee followed hev grandfather into this 

«And you must forget,’ answered the old {voom. Her free was anxious, her mouth firmly 
man, with grave severity. ‘Come, now, let us }set. She had found resolution to question the 
gohome. It is full time that you should know { chief about many things that had troubled her 
something about your grandmother.”’ sorely of late: 

‘Was she unhappy, as I am now ?”” questioned } The old man looked upon her, as she entered, 
the girl. “ Are all maidens unhappy, when they i with grave apprehension. * Te understood the 
come among white people?” expression of her face, and shrunk from it. Later 

The old man bowed his head, till it almost | on, he might have borne questioning better; but 
touched his bosom, and walked on. She followed ; reticence liad become a habit to him, and some 
him, carrying her flowers wearily. They had | things lay within his memory that could only be 
become a source of annoyance to her; for, as she } wrested from it with agonies of pain. 
passed up the avenue, side by side with the “ Grandsire,” said the girl, laying her hand on 
chief, people looked at them, and smiled: a/ the old man’s arm, caressingly, as any Bastern- 
circumstance that aroused all the wild pride of | bred girl might haye done, “tell me now about 
her nature; and she threaded her way up the} ‘the white lily,’ that makes your eyes so heavy 
crowded sidewalk, with all the grand majesty of | with sorrow, when you speak of her.” 


























a forest queen. The old Indian was of a race that betrays 
neither fear nor surprise. He had known from 
CHAPTER IIl. the first what her request would be, and received 


Tux two persons just described entered asmall } it without flinching, as he would haye met the 
public house, in one of the cross streets of the } blow of a knife. 
capital, and mounted to the second story, where “Yes,” he said, very quietly. ‘ We will speak 
they had taken apartments, a few days before. {of her, She was my wife, and your grand- 
These rooms opened into cach other, and were both } mother. You have a right to know all that I can 
sparsely furnished, and dreary as such places ; tell you,” 
usually are. One of them remained in its original The old man sat down upon one of the old 
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chairs, as he said this, and threw his:cloak back 
till the scarlet lining was alone exposed, and { 
made his seat imperial. This was the only touch 
of color in the forlorn room; but it invested him H 
with a sort of barbaric warmth. His grandehild | 
had knelt down, partly on the floor, partly on some { 
folds of his voluminous garment that had fallen 
over it: 

‘**Do not look so sadly upon me, grandsire,”’ 
she said, folding both hands on his knee. “I 
will go away, and not ask you to talk, now that ' 
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the scholarship of such pupils as could be 
induced to come, and there need be no impedi- 
ment to my departure at once. 

‘My father was a powerful chief, and disdained 
the education that must come from charity. He 
had been a great hunter, and the traders wero 
glad to give good prices for his pelts, so that 
he was not withont gold, for which he had no 
uses in the wilderness; so he gave me plenty of 
this, and I, with another young man of the tribe, 
left our people, and came eastward with the 




















missionary. 
“The school, that we entered, was in the heart 


I see how cruel it is.’” 
‘The old man laid his thin hands down upon 
hers, impressively. j of New England. Of all the students, myself 
‘No,’ he said. ‘It does not belong to the ‘and my friend were the only Indians, and, at 
chief of our race to shrink from pain; but I am j first, we were received with more curiosity than 
an old man; the hair on my head has turned } friendliness; but we were together, and entered 
white since these things were buried in my heart. } upon our studies with an eager thirst for ad- 
Yet no warrior of our people was ever known } vancement, that soon won us into companionship, 
to shrink from danger, or murmur at torture; } and afterwards into favor with our class. 
but when a grave is opened, all the flowers} “The school was situated in one of the most 
around it are dragged up by the roots, and seem } beautiful villages of the East, and though a cer- 
to cry out with the'pain of it. Tt is not fear that { tain prejudice rested with us always, as people of 
makes us hesitate on the brink, but something } & Bavage race, we were measurably received into 
too sacred for a name.” } the social life of the place, and in many families 
“Tknow—I know. It is the feeling that lifts ; became favorite visitors. 
our hearts to the Great Spirit, before whom the; ‘‘There was one student in the school, with 
bravest of the brave tread softly, and with bowed } whom we became especially intimate, and—but 
heads.” ‘ why should I dwell on the trivial chain of events 
The girl bent her superb figure half way to the | that led to my love for this young man’s sister; 
floor, as she spoke, and it was a full minute | the struggles that I made fora conquest of this 
before her eyes wore lifted to a level with those } passion; the stolid resolve of honorable silence, 
of the old man, Then they were full of serious | that kept me from even lift ig my eyes to her 
questioning. | face, or the maddening joy that seized upon me, 
“Twas young, then, Washanee; but our people {and hurled all my honorable resolves to the dust, 
had known me on the warpath more than once, } when I discovered that she, the fair white 
and no one had seen me turn aside, while an j creature, loved me—me, the savage? 
enemy stood in front. How should they? Ours } «We are not cowards—we Indians. I went, at 
was 2 powerful tribe, and my father its chief. ¥ bares} to the mother, and told her everything, 
He was a man of thought, as well as action, and | desperately; for I was without ‘a shadow of 
studied the welfare of his people, while his} hope. She was shocked, at first, and all the 
bravery added to therr glory. In order to be a/ proud Puritan blood in her veins rose up against 
greut leader, he would say, a chief should know } me; but she listened, and that was something. 
many things beyond the warpath; and those | “While I was speaking, Jane, quite uncon- 
things I must learn, he said, before I could take | scious of my presence, came into the room. She 
his place with the people. These ideas had been | saw the pale agitation in her mother's face, and 
fostered by the missionaries and fur traders that i the despairing passion in mine, and came for- 
came among us, bringing their learning and; ward, hurriedly. Then, seized with sudden 
experience from the civilized world, from which } { } dread, she stood, with drooping hands and down- 
we were then shut out by vast plains'and a wil- | f cast face, in front of her mother, like some crim- 





derness that seemed entirely our own. 

“One of these missionaries, a wise and good} 
man, proposed to my father, that I should go{ 
with him to the East, study the literature and ; 
habits of civilization, and carry all that was good ; 
in either back to my people. A religious society ; 
in New England, he said, had contributed for 


| inal, pleading for mercy. 

«This woman loved her child, and had gloried 
in her delicate beauty. All the stubborn preju- 
dices of New England hardened her face, as she 
turned it on the girl. 

‘+ Ts it true, that you love this—this man?’ she 
said, in a voice hoarse and harsh with passion. 
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“You, my only daughter, the most beautiful, the 
daintiest girl of the neighborhood. Speak, if you 
can, Jane Deming, and deny the infamy hinted 
at by this barbarian.’ 

“Theld my breath, It seemed as if my heart 
must stop beating. If that fair creature loved 
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{it the son of a man like this, that you dare to 
call a wolf?” 

« Jane Deming had been pale as death till now ; 
but all at once I saw the color leap to her cheeks 
and courage to her eyes; but my words only in- 
creased the mother’s rage, and brought biting 





me, I had only dared to suspect it till lately. I 
could not bear to see her insulted, in this way, «<< Excuse me,’ she said, bending her form, 
and while she stood there, so pale and trembling, } stiffly. ‘I did not know that we had been 
I thrust the words, she might haye uttered, aside, } entertaining a prince of the blood royal. You 
with my own yehement speech. were to blame, not to wear the crown of feathers 

«There is no reason why you should put this i and wampum belt; then we might have felt the 
eruel question,’ I said, sternly, ‘It is not her} honor. As it is, we are only farmers in these 
fault, that you became the kindest of my friends ; } parts, and quite too humble for a more continued 


sneers in reply. 





that you invited me to this house, and encour- 
aged the closest intimacy with your family. When 
your daughter became both my pupil and my 
teacher, it was with your consent. If this sweet 
intimacy placed me in terrible temptation, she 
had no share in it, nor had I a real consciousness 
of the danger; but when my heart turned traitor 
in my bosom, I knew that it would be a fraud to 
go on with the sweet duty you had permitted. 
In teaching her my own rude tongue, or listening 
to her voice as she trained me to hers, the de- 
lirium of a subtle passion had entered my veins, 
and I could not trust myself. I came here to say 
this, before I go back to my own people—to say 
this, and farewell, at the same time.’ 

“ A faint cry broke from Jane Deming, as I said 
this. My heart leaped to the sound; but it 
kindled up the mother’s wrath into fury. 

«+ By that cry, you share the infamy of this 
confession,’ she said. ‘You are grieved that this 
prairie wolf is about to prowl back to his native 
burrow.’ 

“Ours is a wild race, Washanee, and I was 
new to civilization. This woman’s words stung 
me, like the lash ofa whip. Love had made me 
patient till then; but I saw the girl shrink into 
herself, and shudder, when this coarse epithet was 
hurled from her mother’s lips; and all the pride 
of my young manhood leaped to repel the insult, 
that I knew had wounded her more than it had 
myself. 

«<The chiefs of my father’s tribe do not pa- 


acquaintanceship with royalties of the woods, 
such as your highness is.’ 

«The woman made a low, stiff obeisance, as she 
spoke; then stood up again, with mockery in her’ 
cold, steel-gray eyes, and a curve of hate on her- 
thin lips; and went on. 

«*My daughter, his highness only waits for 

} your farewell, before he turns his face toward 

; the great hunting-grounds. Salute him, my 

child.’ 

{ The girl lifted her head, a little proudly, I 

; thought, and met her mother’s full look; not 

} defiantly, but with a certain degree of modest 
firmness. : 

««<Tf I must bid him farewell, it shall not be in: 

} terms like these,’ she said; ‘for, on all the 
earth, there is not a man whom I~ 

««¢ Jane, Jane, do not dare to utter the words on» 
your lips!’ shrieked the mother, with a cry of 
horror and rage combined. 

} Oh, mother, your insults haye made it less 

difficuli to utter them, than it might have been,’ 

was the gentle but resolute answer. ‘You have: 

asked me a question that he has never hinted at.. 

{I do love him, better than myself—better than) 
my own soul—better than anything in the world 
besides.” 

«The woman pushed back the chair her hand’ 
had grasped, and darting forward, seized her 
daughter by the arm, looking at me fiercely over 
her shoulder. 

«Take her,’ shesaid. ‘Take her frommy sight. . 


tiently brook sneers even from women,’ I said. } She has loaded the air I breathe with the infamy 
‘There is not a man, west of the great father of of her words. She shall never again cross the: 
waters, who would dare to whisper the name { threshold of my home, norstand by my grave when 
you have given me, in my father’s presence.} Iam dead. I was a widow, with one daughter,, 


When he leads to the warpath, three thousand 
men follow him, asking no questions save that of 
his will. When he invites the chiefs of other 
nations to his council fires, they listen, and 
treasure up his words. You call this a proud 
state; but it is neither so fertile or broad as the 


hunting-grounds of which my father is chief. Is 
Vou. LXXXI.—5. 


dear as my own life. Now, I am a widow only, 
Take her out of my way, forever and eyer.’ 
‘With these fierce words, through which an: 
unuttered curse rang ominously, she almost lifted 
the girl from her feet, and hurled her upon my. 
bosom.” 
[ro BE conTINUED.] 


EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 








No. 1—Is a costume, either for travelling or | made on a foundation of alpaca, or silesia, and 
the street. The material is homespun and woollen ; has first a kilting of the plain material, bordered 
plaid. In place of homespun, any self-colored or ; with a band of plaid, ‘The full, round tunic is 
tweed-mixed woollens may be used. The skirt is ; entirely of plaid, and is arranged upon the foun- 





No, 1. 


dation skirt, as seen by the illustration. We plain and six yards of plaid will be required for 

give the front and back, showing how to dispose} this costume. 

of the fullness in plaits and pouffs. The basque} No. 2—Is a mourning costume, of camel’s- 

bodice is of the plain goods, and has ouffs and hair, chuddah, or cashmere, trimmed with crape. 

an ie cape of the plaid. Six yards of: The skirt has a deep, kilted flounce, edged witha 
C 
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band of crape. .The kilting is done in groups, § crape, will be required. Instead of the crape, a 
with space between. The tunic is arranged in a band of mourning silk may be used. ¢ 

No. 8—Is a yery simple and easily made 
breakfast-dress, consisting of one skirt, with 
long basque, or matinée, as it is called. Our 
model is made of cashmere—light-blue, pink- 








No. 2. 


point at the right side, and has a deep band of 
crape on the long side. The fullness at, the 
back is in irregular pouffs. The edge trimmed 
with crape. Plain basque bodice, with cuffs and A 

plastron of crape to match. Twelve yards of | gray, or black—irimmed with knife-plaitings of 
double-width goods, and four yards of wide H cashmere and white lace, headed by a bias band 
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of the cashmere, caught at intervals by a loop. } sleeves are of black cashmere or surah silk, and 
This same trimming finishes the basque. Bows! the scarf drapery is of watered silk, which 
of ribbon are added down the front and on the ; begins on the front of the basque, is carried 
sleeves. A muslin breakfast cap is worn with : 
this costume. Black cashmere, with white lace, 
and ribbons of pink, violet, or crimson, makes a 
very handsome toilette. 

No. 4—Is a honse or dinner-dress, of cashmere 
and silk combined. Our model is of black and 









No. 5. 


i round over the hips, and from the middle of the 
} back is draped in large ponffs, ending in a square 
scarf end. ‘The front of the waist is trimmed 
with a rolling collar of the plaid, which is con- 
tinued to the end of the basque, fastened by 
three bows, ornamented with small, cut steel 
; buckles. A trimming to correspond forms the 
cuffs. Fine knife-plaiting of the plain material 
fills in the surplice. This model, in pale-blue or 
pink, with the knife-plaitings of surah silk, edged 
with some inexpensive lace, and the basque and 
drapery of soft cashmere, will make a lovely 
evening costume, be very dressy and effective, 
and not at all costly. Less expensiye, if made 
entirely of cashmere or nun’s yeiling. ‘en fo 
twelve yards of double-width goods will be 
required. Five dozen yards of Breton or Val- 
edging, if the rufiles are edged with ace. 
white. A tiny check silk, in black and white, is No. 5—Is a sailor costume, for a boy of four to 
used for the skirt, which is composed of ten | five years, made of nayy-blue cloth or flannel, 
narrow knife-plaited ruffles. The waist and trimmed with white braid. 


ain 
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No. 4. 
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} No. 6.—For a little girl, of four to six years, 
5 have a pretty costume, made of soft cashmere 
3 
3 








| No, 8—A, 





jor flannel. The front is gathered at the throat, 
‘and again at the waist, by several rows of gaug- 





No. 8.—B. 


ing. Theelongated waist opens over this, and is 
$ edged with a narrow, plaited frill. A kilted skirt 
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finishes all around, and is joined to the waist, { girl, from six to ten years, Made of drab, fleeey- 
over which a plaited sash is tied, in bow and } lined cloth, with seal-skin collar and cuffs, We 
ends, at the back. Close sleeves and turnover } give the back and front view, and no other de- 
collar. The dress buttons at the back. ' seription is necessary. The cape is adjustable, 
and worn at pleasure, as the weather demands it. 
No. 9—Is a braided pinafore, for baby of two 
to three years, made of white or gray linen, and 
| braided with fine white braid, 
£ 
§ 
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LADIDS’ PATTERNS. 


Any style in this number will be sent by mail on receipt 
{of full price for corresponding article -ict price list below, 
{ Pattorns will be put together and plainly marked. Patterns 
{ designed to order. 


Princess Dress: Plain, . 06... ee a 
“ «with drapery and trimming, 2 1! 





Polon: 


Com 





‘ ion Walking Suits, . 
} Trimmed Skirts. 2... 

Watteau Wrapper, - ) ) 

; Plain or Gored Wrappers, 
£ Basques, 
$Coats, ". : 
§ "with vests or sl 
eOverskirts, 
‘ and Dolmans 

§ Waterproofs and 
Ulstars, ier .: Sek iene 









CHILDREN’S PATTERNS. 


Dresses: Plai sone 
Combination Suits, ., 
Skirts and Oy ts, 0. 
Polonaise: Plain,. 2. 











Fancy, 
No. 9. ; BOYS’ PATTERNS, 
tee STeekeetay a) hte ce. .25|Wrappers,. 2. as 
No. 7—Is an overcoat, for a boy of four to six Pants, Dee ee Gents’ Shirts, a + 50 
years, of drab cloth, double-breasted, and but- | Ue” Seon ccareye Sol Wrappers, . . . 30 


toned with large buttons: very simple, and with- { In sending orders for Patterns, please send the number 
‘and month of Magazine, also No, of page or figure or any- 


oul other trimming than machine-stitched edge. 
J Be. st thing definite nne aig PER re lady or child. Addres, 


No. 8—Is a winter coat, for either a boy or a | Mrs. M. A. Jones, 28 South Kighth Street, Philadelphia, 


IE rn 
SUN-FLOWER DESIGN IN CREWELS.,. 


In the front of the number, we give one of those , For tidy or cushion, linen momie-cloth is most 
costly and beautiful colored patterns, which area‘ serviceable. Two shades of yellow, one of green, 
specialty of © Peterson,’ no other American : and one of a reddish-brown, will be required. 
magazine being able to affo- the expense. { Our design is so perfect in its shading, as to re- 

The design is to be worked in Kensington- ‘ quire no description: even the direction of the 
stitch, and may be usea for a screen, sofa-cushion, ! mode of placing the stitches is given, which is 
tidy, chair-seat, etc. The foundation may be‘ seen in the little network of black, which is oyer 
black cloth or satin, if used for screen or chair. ‘ all the flowers and leaves. 











SCREEN FOR CHIMNEY-PLAOR. 


The foundation of this model, (given in the / stitch, very carefully. ‘The tiny border is simple: 
front of the number,) is white gauze; and the i done in some fancy stitches, with the different 
ornamentations are bouquets of field flowers, } colored silks; also the flounce at the bottom, 
cut out of cretonne. Gum them on in the places ; Make it the proper size for the chimney-place that 
designed for each bonquet—one at a time—and ’ it is to garnish. When completed, hang it oyer 
with colored silks of the same shades in the ;an under foundation of rose-colored tarletan, 


flowers and leaves. Sew them on by buttonhole- : doubled, 





THE LEONARDO PALETOT. 





BY EMILY H. MAY. 





“Leonarpo Paneror’ Axp Gap, which will be 
the most stylish and popular costume of its 
kind, this winter. 

In a sheet, folded in with this number, we 
give a Suppie T, With full-size patterns, from 
which the Paletot can be cut out, without the aid 
of a dressmaker, The Paletot consists of five 
pieces, as follows: 

No, I.—Hair or Front. 
No. Il.—TAur or Back. 
No. I1].—Harr or Sipe-Baox. 
No. [V.—Suxrve. 
No, V.—Carz, 

The several pieces are joined by the corres- 
ponding notches, and the letters show where they 
are put together. ‘The collar is made of seal fur, 
Cuffs may be added, and a muff to match. The 
cap is of seal plush, or fur. The collar and cufls 
may be of plush, if preferred. 

We would say, for the benefit of new sub- 
soribers, that a pattern should be cut out of a 
piece of paper (old newspaper will do), for each 
of these five pieces; and that then these should 
be fitted on the person, before cutting into the 
stuff. Of course, all this is obvious; but there is 
no harm in stating it, 





We give, here, an engraving of the new 










































































PATTERNS IN CROSS-STITCH. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





We give, in the front of the number, three ; ete. The lowest of all is to be done in five colors: 
new patterns in cross-stitch. The two lower are ; that next above it in four: the upper in one, or 
especially suitable for slippers, chairs; cushions, } more, as may be preferred. (79) 


POCKET FOR FANCY WORK. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








We give, here, a yery pretty design for a {and brown wool. The wheat-ear with five shades 
pocket, or bag, to hold fancy work. It is a very j of gold-colored silk. he folinge is worked in 
stylish, as well as convenient, affair, when a lady | several shades of green; the light branches in 


goes out to spend the afternoon, and wishes to 
take her work with her. In the front of the 
number, (on the same page as the patterns in 
cross-stitch,) we give, full size, the detail for the 
stripe. 

The size of this pocket should depend on the 
kind of work it is to hold. The foundation is of 
fancy bronze canvas, and the pocket should be three 
times the width of the embroidered band, which 
is worked with silk, in long stitches. ‘The pop- 
pies are in four shades of bright red, with pale- 
green centres and black stamens, dotted with 
gold-colored silk. 

The daisies are worked with white wool, 
brightened with dashes of white floss silk, and 
French knot stitches of yellow silk in the centre, 
The corn flower is made with blue wool, shaded 
with 60) silk; the centre of olive-green 


| point de russe in moss-greens, browns, and golden 

}tinges. The outer edges of the band are worked 
in cross-stitch, over eight threads of the canvas, 
in dull-green wool, and coarse, yellow silk. The 
leaves are in point lance in silks, alternately blue 
and green. 

The pocket is lined with quilted satin, slightly 
wadded, and a small pocket is added inside, at 
the square end, to hold the scissors, needles, etc, 
Of course, if the bag is more than three times 

} the width of the stripe, (as given in the front of 
the number,) then the stripe should be widened 
accordingly. We give the size that will, ordi- 
narily, be found most convenient. 

Ashaded siik cord is sewn all round the edges, 
and forms the handle. One end of the canvas is 

{ younded, and folds over to close the pocket, 

} which is fastened with a button and loop. 


ROUND CUSHION IN BLACK SATIN, (APPLIQUE.) 
\ : 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 















































The foundation of this cushion is black satin, } fine silks to match each flower and leaf. Add 
and the design is formed of eretonne flowers and i the veining of the leaves, ete. ‘The sides of the 
grasses, cut out, and appliqued on, with a good ; cushion are of red satin, put in as a full puffing. 
deal of fancy stitching in colored silks. First { The back is of plush, in crimson or maroon. A 
cut out, and then arrange the wreath of flowers } heavy silk cord finishes the seaming of the sides 
upon the satin, basting them neatly and securely ; and back together. 
then buttonhole the edges of everything with } 





EMBROIDERED BAND: KENSINGTON-STITCH. 


“BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








We give, in the front of the number, pand, ; Do the branches of coral in coral-red ; brown for 
designed for the border of table-cover, lambre- ends of the cat-tails; shades of green for grasses ; 
quin, curtain border, etc. It may be enlarged, } and shades of silver-gray for the dolphin. Either 
or used in the size given. Work it on cloth, } crewels or filoselle may be used. The engraving 
turc-satin, felt, or momie-cloth, as you prefer. shows the shading very well. 








DESIGN IN STEM-ST:TCH EMBROIDERY. 





BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 





The fern-leaf pattern, given in the front of the } tirely ; and may be used as a border, or scattered 
number, is very easily done, in stem-stitch en-; all over a piece of work, as the taste may suggest, 
(81 


/)) prCHU IN CROCHET, \ 





“BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








This elegant fichu will be found very useful for) stripes shaded—as everything, now, is shaded. 
breakfast wear, on a cold morning. Qur model Black shaded to light-red, and black to light- 
is a half-square, and is done. in simple crochet, in; gray, will make a very pretty combination; or 
stripes. Begin on a chain, the size you require. | shades of pink, and shades of oliye. \ Finish with 
Narrow one stitch at the beginning of every row, }.a deep fringe of chenille, or of the wools, tied to 
until you work down to a point. Make the} form the heading, 


SAD rn nr ne nd nn inna Koc i 
BAG MUFF OF VELVET, 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, 
° 











Take a quarter of a yard of black velvet. Line } draw it in slightly at the sides, to shape it, and 
it, and put in an interlining of wool wadding. } finish with a imnife-plaited ruffle of velvet or satin 
Make a paul at the top, ds you would fora bag; ‘ ribbon, edged with white lace. Cord and tassels. 

(82) : 


BASKET CRADLE, TRIMMED AND UNTRIMMED. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








A great advantage in this wicker cot is that it ; Any basket-maker can make the foundation, from 
is so light to carry, that its transportation from ‘this model, by giving the proper size required. 
one room to another is an easy matter. ‘The? 
cradle is given trimmed and untrimmed. In the 3 
untrimmed model, the head lining only is given, * 
which is of white glazed chintz; but silk can be ; 
used, if preferred. The outside is covered with 
chintz, haying a white ground, with a tiny 
pittern of rosebuds. The ruche around the 3 
head and foot is of the same material, and the 
handles are worked oyer with wools to match the § 
colors in the chintz. Some cover these cradles 
with colored silesia, and over that dotted white 
muslin, and frills of lace, and bows of ribbon. 








(88) 


EDITOR'S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. Veny Pretty Cunistuas or New Year's Grrrs can be 
“Pererson” For 1882! Greater Inpucements Tan } made, even by children, for a mere trifle. Spectacle cleaners 
Ever!—We issue this number as an earnest of the pro-/ are an example. Any child, from five to ten, can make 
gressive character of this magazine, and call attention to the | these, outof wash-leather, cut in circles, about the size of half 
Prospectus for 1882, on the last page of the cover, We claim | # dollar, and bound round with ribbon, sewn together at one 
there that “Peterson” is Loth betler and cheaper than any | Point only, beneath atiny ribbon bow. A spectacle case, too, 
magazine of its kind. ‘That tho public at lange admits tho | Would not be beyond their powers. ‘Tho shape, which opens 
justice of this claim, is proved by the fact, that “Peterson” } at both ends, should be cut out in cardboard, covered with 
has now, and has had for years, the largest cireulation of any | Velvet or satin; then the two pieces sown together, and the 
lady's book, either in the United States, or, for that matter, | Sewing hidden by a fine cord. Nightgown cases, cushion 
in the world. We have attained this supremacy by giving | “1d Ded case for watch, handkerchief, smelling-bottle, ete., 
more for the money than any other. We prefer a small | 1# braiding, are also within the capacity of children. Or 
profit, on a large business, to a large profit, on a small | Mall slippers, merely toes bound and sewn on straw or 
business. | cork soles. Thick flannel is the best for these, and a tiny 
We claim, also, that “Peterson” combines more desirable | SPMy of flowers should be worked on the toes. Penwipers 
qualities than any other magazine, Its steel engravings are | Of all kinds, An easy one is made of odds and ends of wodl, 
tho finest, and a stecl engraving is the finest of all en- | cut to a finger-longth, a piece of cloth cut in vandyke at the 
gravings. Its stories are the best published: no lady's book | ¢dge wound round, and two straps of gold braid, like leather 
has such contributors. In its fashion department, it has | 8p, the whole a good facsimile of a roll of rugs. Some 
long been acknowledged to be pre-eminent: its styles are the } Of the colored Iamp-shades are very easily made by taking 
newest and most elegant; its superb colored plates (printed } tissue paper, white or pink; cut it in a square large enough 
from steel, and not mere lithographs), have no rivals, Tho | 1 cover the globe of the lamp; fold the corners together; 
Pattern-shects, given as Supplements, cach month, and the | Cul from the centre a circular piece, large enough for the 
“Eyvery-Day” department, make it also indispensable in a Chimney to go through; then pass the paper through the 
family, as @ matler of economy. Its illustrated stories and } band, until it is creased with long creases all over, when the 
articles have proved so popular, that we shall continne, and | *llect is excellent, 
improve on them, in 1882. Where but one magazine is taken, i 
+ “Peterson” should be that magazine; and every family, _SMznoARD Crorns are becoming more and more fashion- 
that pretends to culture, should take, at least, one magazine, } ®ble. A very striking style is to work, on the damask borders, 
We continue to offer four kinds of clubs. For one kind, | 8Totesque animals with curling tails, similar to what oue 
the premium is our unrivalled engraving: “Hush! Don’t { #¢8 in twelfth-century missals. ‘These are very uncommon, 
Wake them,” or onr fine Photograph Album. For anothor | M4 look well worked in linen throuds, or washing sills, 
Kind, the premium is a copy of “ Potorson” for 1882, For } We have also seen a handsome cloth, in which a flowing, 
still another kind, there are two premiums: the engraving conventional, rather heavy pattern was worked, on a band of 
or Photograph Album, and also a copy of “Peterson.” For } blue linen, in white linen thread. The stitch used was 
our very largest clubs, the magazine, and both the engraving | Metriugbone, like the old Cretan work. We understand 
and Photograph Album are given, three premiums ix all! No } this stitch can be very quickly worked, and it certainly looks 
other magazine offers such inducements. Only our immenso } ¢Xtremely well. Sometimes a motto is worked all along 
circulation enables us to do it. the front of the cloth. This looks very ornamental, and not 


Now is the time to get up clubs. Everybody will subscribe } too obtrnsive, when the words are written dingonally, and 


for “Peterson,” if its merits and cheapness are fairly put | Separated by lines, and some ornamental device. To finish 
before them. Get lo work at once. A specimen will be sent, | off the covers, lace can be used ; but it isin much better taste 
gratis, if written for. Do not lose a moment, to fringe out the material, and knot in some of the colors 
used in the embroidery. 


Tar E . 
SaaeaTe ee rae that their books arere-) ‘Te Macniricenr Covorep Parrery, in the front of this 
tie 5 Poyingany copyright; and there | number, is one of those beautiful and costly embellishments 
is no doubt of the fact. On the other hand, the stories of } onty to be found in “Peterwon.” Tt is our New Year's gift 
our American magazines, especially those of “Peterson,” } tg our subcribers for 1882, ‘With it, we send our best 
are siptel in cape Hay; if we may uso so strong an ex} wishes for their happiness, ‘The expense of this superb 
umd Fe, ie = Races ra ee Deen | itustration runs up into the thousands. “Peterson” is the 
years, fact, that, while England turns out { , agazi 
Kcores of successful novelists, she seems to have very few i a Nake jek Wet Woee sacs oe 
authors who can write a goodshort story. Perhaps, this ox- | ; = 
Be ote “Petorson” is s0 largely utilized in the “sea-} prs t5 Tam Oxtx Lapy’s Boox, remember, that has any 
s pretensions to being a literary one. AI the rest are mere 
dresstnaker’s advertising sheets, with stories that are copied, 
‘Tae Fasttons Gryes Ix Tas Macazrxr, remember, are } generally, from second-rate English periodicals. People of 
uot those of any interested dealer, or second-rate New York { refinement must take “ Peterson.” 
or Philadelphia milliner. They are all from Paris, in — 
alvance. We have the best correspondents abroad, andthe “As Penrecr As Ar can make it,” is the verdict of Cam- 
Greatest facilities for getting the best styles. “Peterson” is | den (Ark.) Dollar, Peterson's literature,” it adds, “ poetry 
mapas the highest authority in fashion, and sketches, are by the best writers of the day.” 
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Spuexprp Prrarums For 1882—Our new premium en-{ Wr Have No Agenrs for whom we areresponsible. Wither 
graving, to be sent to persons for getting up clubs, for 1882, { remit direct to us, or subscribe through your local newaiealer, 
is entitled, “Hush! Don’t Wake Them,” and is of the size jor give your money to some person getting up a club whom 














of 20 inches by 16. No more beautiful ornament, to be 
framed, and hung on the parlor wall, could be desired. It 
is a work of real art. 

in place of this beautiful engraving, we will give, for 
a premium, a handsome Prorocrarn Aznum, We are in- 
duced to make this offer, in consequence of the popularity of 
the Quarto Hlustrated Album, which was one of our pre- 
miums for 1881, ‘the Photograph -Album is eyen more 
desirable. It is bound in leathorette, embossed and gilt; and 
contains places for twenty-four photographs, or more, of the 
carte dle visite size. 

For many clubs, an extra copy of the magazine will be 
sent. For others, and larger ones, an extra copy of the 
engraving, or Photograph Album: and for some, all three. 
The inducements to get up clubs were never before so great; 
and probably will never be so great again. But see the 
Prospectus on the lust page of the cover. 

Now is the time to get up clubs for 1882. Specimens are 
“sent, gritis, if written for, to those wishing to get up clubs. 





A Very Prerry Portree, or a window-curtain, may be 
made of felt, which is now made for embroidery purposes: 
a kind of coarse cloth, which comes in all colors, and 1s very 
much cheaper than cloth, A light shade of blue, decorated 
in upright rows of sunflowers and leaves on their stalks, 
would be especially effective. ‘The flowers may be done 
cither in appliqué, or in crewel work. ‘The curtain would bo 
vory much more effective with a band of dark-red plush, or 
yolveteen, at top and bottom: the upper row being about a 
quarter of a yard wide, and the lower one three-cighths, 
for an ordinary door or window: and wider or narrower, 
if the door or window is higher or lower. 

“Cann Do Witnovr Tr."—A lady sends us a club for 1882, 
and eays: “Being sick nearly all last winter, I failed to send 
on for my club, and we've all been lost, without ‘Peterson,’ 
ever since. ‘Can't do withont it,’ ‘ must have it, this year,’ 
is what they say, when asked to subscribe.” 

Fon Firry Cents we will send any one of our beautiful 
premium pictures, such as“ Gran’father Tells Of Yorktown,” 


“Not Lost, But Gone Before,” etc,, etc. A list of these pic- } 


tures will be forwarded, post-paid, if requested, so that a 
gelection may be made. 

“Monn THAN Any Ornen.” A lady sends us a large club 
for 1882, and says: “I am now acting as agent for all the 
popular works, and know that your magazine makes moro 
improvements than any other.” This, too, is the general 
verdict. 

Any Or Tam Prraua Exoravryas, of former years, will 
be sent to persons getting up clubs, instead of “Hush! Don’t 
Wake Them," if preferred. In such case, notify us, when 
remitting, what engraving is chosen. 


A Moprs Huspanp is the writer of the following. He 
encloses two dollars, for “Peterson” for 1882, and adds 


“My wife cannot get along without the magazine. We » 


think it is the best, at any price.” 


‘Tur Porn ON Dvan Sranzey, in this number, was sent to 
his successor, Dean Bradley, in advance of publication, 
a letter just received, he highly compliments it. 


| you know of, or are personally acquainted with. 


3 


‘Tne Inuvstraten Quanto ALBUM, which was one of the 
} premiums, in 1881, will be sent, this year, instead of tho 
} Photograph Album, whenever preferred. 

Tux Prerrirsr Curisrmas Grrr, for a lady, whether a 
| Wile, sistor, or sweotleart, is a yaid up subscription for 
} * Peterson” for 1882, 


3 
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3 Hannah Jane. By David Ross Locke, 1 vol, small 4to. 
3 Boston: Lee & Shepard.—This is one of thosé handsomely 
{ iustrated volumes, in which the engravings run a race, 90 
} to speak, with the text, to see which will win. The poem 
} itself is from the pen of Mr. Locke, better known by his 
| nom de plume of Petroleum Y. Nasby, and is half Tnmorous, 
} half pathetic, with a very pronounced moral. It is the illus- 
’ trations, however, which, in this case, take the lead. They 
| are from designs by S. G. McCutcheon and E. 1. Garrett, and 
| have been arranged and engraved by George 'T. Andrew. 
| he Mother's Guide In The Management And Feeding OF 
{ Infante, By John M. Keating, M.D. 1 vol, 1mo. Phila- 
$ delphia: H. 0. Lea's Son d&: Co—We should think this book 
} would eventually supersede all other treatises on tho same 
} subject, Certainly, one cannot well see how it conld be 
| better. ‘Tho author holds the very highest rank in his pro- 
fession, and is, in fact, a specialist in all that relates to 
infants, being the lecturer, on that subject, in the world- 
famed University of Pennsylvania. 
Bertha’s Baby. By Gustave Droz. 1 vol, 12mo. Phila- 
} delphia: 'T. 13, Peterson dé Brothers—It is not saying too much 
} to characterize this as the most brilliant.book of its kind 
that has appeared. The reputation of Gustave Droz, high as 
| it has always been in France, has been greatly increased, in 
| fact, by this charmingly natural, yet sparkling, and at times 
{ comical, story. Weare, therefore, glad to seo this translation 
} of the tale. The book ought to have, we think, quite an 
} unprecedented sale. 
Spanish Fuiry Tales, By Fernan Caballero, Translated by 
{ J. H Ingram, Leol, 12mo. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
€ Co.—We have, here, something quite fresh in the way of 
fairy tales, It is not 80 very long ago, indeed, that tho 
brothers Grimm doubted even the existence of a national 
fairy literature in Spain. Most of these stories have been 
collected in Andalusia; but they are thoroughly Iberian, for 
} all that. ‘The volume is illustrated. 
$ “He Giveth His Beloved Sleep.” By Elisabeth Barrett Brown- 
3 ing. 1 vol, amall Ato, Boston: Leo & Shepard—A vory 
; noble poom, and most fitly illustrated. ‘The designs aro by 
} Miss . B. Humphrey, the engravings by Andrew. A por- 
) trait of Mrs. Browning, herself, is very gracefully initro- 
} duced, in an embellished title-page. All the illustrations are 
} good; and it is difficult to say which is best. 
+ Gramuie-O-Doom. By BE. H. Catherwwood. 1 vol, 12mo. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott é Co.—This story is especially 
10 be recommended, because it is somewhat out of the beaten 
(track. Parts of it are intensely realistic. The name of tho 
author is a new one, at least, to us; yet she writes as if a 
practised hand, Is it ‘some one of established reputation, 
} masquerading under an assumed name? 
Young Americans In Japan. By Edward Greey. 1 vol, 
8vo, Boston: Lee & Shepard—Just the book for a boy; for 
it is fall of stir and interest, and yet is not of the objection- 








J Must Have Tr.” A lady sends us two dollars, and ; able “blood-and-thunder” school. ‘The text is very fully 
says: “I tried, thia year, to do without your magazine; but illustrated, there being no less than one hundred and 
I find J must have it: so I enclose two dollars.” seventy-one wood engravings. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR: 


‘Trar Tus Is Te Best as well as cheapest of the distine- 
tively lady's ‘looks, the newspaper press, with one voice, 
unanimonsly acknowledges. We have, before us, hundreds 
of notices to this effect. Says the Dayton (0.) Herald: 
“Among the great improvements made by American maga- 
zines, in none is it more marked than in ‘Peterson.’ We 
recommend it to our lady readers as the very best issued.’ 
Says the Havre de Grace (Md.) Republican: “The cheapest 
and best’ magazine, for ladies, published is “Peterson's: it 
always hay the Jatest fashions; its steel engravings are 
superb; while its stories are always the best.” 
Reading (Pa.) Journal: “The best of the ladies’ magazines,” 
Says the Middleport (N. Y,) Mail: “ Ahead of all its com- 
Petitors; full of bright and sparkling things: asa lady's 
magazine, it is far in advance of all the rest.” Says the 
Oakland (Cal.) Tribone: “In this, the editors have surpassed 
every previous effort’ Says the Jacksonville (Fla.) Union, 
of tho Inst number: “Better than ever.” Says thie Adel 
(Town) Era: “ Tndispensable in every well régnlated family.” 
Tn getting up chibs, show these notices. We could give 
Hundreds of similar ones, if we had the room. 

Horsrorn’s Actp Prrospiare in Nervousness, Wakeful- 
ness, ete. Dr, Reuben A. Vance, of New York Institute and 
Bellevue Hospital, says: “The preparation on which I placo 
tho most reliance is Horsford’s Acid Phosphate.” 


‘Tie Stix ORNAMENTS, manufactured by Palm & Fechteler, 











Says the } 


ERS’ DEPARTMENT, ETC. 

















} Blue Cohosh is more valuable it diseases that are peculiar 
to women; in fact, there is scarcely one of theirailments, in 
which this agent may not be given with decided benefit. 
Its chief influence is exerted upon the mucous membrane of 
the utero-genital organs, and gives tone and energy to them, 

‘ through its beneficent action upon thistissue. In treating 

) fomale diseases, many physicians are in the habit of pre- 
scribing “a great variety of promiscuous compounds,” with: 

/ out any correct knowledge of the specific relation of any one 

| of the remedies used, Hence, good or successful results sul- 

} dom follow such unscientific prescribing. 

} There is a doctrine of “specific medication” which is true; 

} and every intelligent or enlightened physician, in this year 

{ of grace, should recognize the fact, and know that certain 

| agents; embraced in our Indigenous Medical Flora, have 

‘ specific action upon individual organs and their functions; 

} and unless he be familiar with this doctrine, and this class 

| of remedies, one can only pity the sick who may fall into 

> his hands, 

{ The Black Cohosh, or Snake-root, is suited to both male 

} and fomale: in pleurodynia, infra-mammary, pain, or plen- 

{ ritic stitch; faintness or sinking at the pit of the stomach; 

} hot flashes, incident to women; pain and soreness of the 

{ eyeballs; pain at the vertex; and irritability of disposition 

| of women at certain periods, ete. ‘The Black is also more 

j useful in coughs and bronchial irritation than the Blue. 

} The former influences the larger joints, in rheumatism, 
While the. latter relieves the pains of the smaller, viz.: tho 

{hands and feet. In dysmenorrhea, or mensual colic, 





No, 403 Broadway, New York, ure really very beautiful, and | 5P48ms or pains of stomach or intestines, hysterical convul- 
quite a novelty. Thoy are used for decorating all sorts of | *0nS, ete. Blue Cohosh is the remedy. It is peculiarly yal- 
articles, such as tdies, pincushfons, satchels, lamp ehades, ! #Abloin lencorrhova and urinary troubles. ‘The fluid extract, 


ete.; and, in fuct, any article made of silic and satin. The 
designs are all exceptionally tasteful. 

“Cann Do Wernour Tr."—A California subseriber renews 
and says: “Wo are all so pleased with ‘Peterson,’ that wo 
can't do without it.” 


SA 


MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


[Muproan Borayy—Or tie Ganpex, Fintp ann Forest.] 


BY ABRAM LIVEZRY, Av M., M.D. 


No, I—Trr Conosnzs—Brack anp Brive, Coxcnvpen. 


2. Buue Conost.  Caulophyllum thalictroides. Greek, 
Keulos, a stem, and plillon, a leaf: from its curious leaf or 
petiole. Of a different order and family from that of the 
Black Cohosh, spoken of in the December number. ‘This, 
with the May-apple, belongs to the order Berberidacew; the 
Black, to Ranunculacer, or Butterenp family, Other names, 
for the Blue Cohosh, are Pappoose-root, Sqnaw-weed, etc, 
which indicate that our Indians used it both for themselves 
and children; which, in fact, is historical. The plant is 
glabrous, purplish, and glaucous, when young. Stem, twelve 
to eighteen inches high, generally two-leaved; compound; 
the lower, mostly triternate (heaving twenty-seven leaflets) ; 
the upper one biternate (or having, nine leaflets); leaflets, 
two to three inches long, cuneate-obovate, mostly three- 
lobed; panicle, racemose from the base of the upper petiole; 
flowers, yellowish-groon; sepals, six, with three bractlets; 
petals, six, gland-like, dilated, and somewhat hooded or in. 
curved at the summit, much smaller than the sepals; 
stamens, six; seeds, with n fleshy integument, and a solid, 
horny albumen, deep blue ‘at maturity, We describe this 
striking and curious plant thus minutely, as it is well worth 
hunting after, by persons living in the country, in rich 
woodlands, which, once seen, will ever be remembered. It 
is in flower during April or May; fruits in August, 


in’ doses of a few drops (one to five) in sweetened water, or 
{ in syrup, is conveniont for mothers to administer; or the 
} active principle of the Plant—Canlophyllin—triturated with 
} sugar, one part to nine, and given in five-grain doses, may bo 
) used instead, 
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PUZZLE DEPARTMENT. 


4gy-Everything relating to this department must be sont 
} to GEORG OHINN, Manntznnap, Mass. All communica- 

tions are to be headed All are invited 
to send answers, also, to contribute original puzzles, which 
should be accompanied by the answers.-@a, 












: For Perenso: 


No. 135.—Lapper Pvzzre. 
* 


| 


) 


a ey 


‘The uprights are words of nine letters each, the right 
meaning a district of country, the left, veneration, Tho 
rounds, beginning with the lower, mean: 1. One who 
cures, 2, Renown, 3, To embark in. 4. To endow. 

Harlem, N. Y. ‘Mrvate 8, Yosr. 


No. 136.—Riwpre. 
I'm suspended in air, yet attached to the ground; 
T'm travelled o'er, daily, without sight or sound. 
Sometimes, a joy or a sorrow I bring— 
} Yet nevera word do I say or sing. 
Chicago, Tl, 


$ No. 137.—Cross-Worn Entema, 
{My first is in wade, but not in bound, 


Anny 
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‘one quart of common stock, previously flavored with carrots, 
turnips, celery, leeks, and parsley, boiled in it; stir until the 
soup boils, and season it to taste with pepper and salt. Peel 
‘one or two potatoes, cut them into small dice, and put them 
{to boil with the soup. Cut some crusts of bread in long 
pieces, the size, and half the length, of French beans, dry 
them in the oven, and, at the time of serving, throw them 
into the soup; then stir into it, off the fire, the yolks of two 
eggs, beaten up with a little milk; and strained, 
Chicken Broth.—Roast or bake, till turning yellow, two old. 
{ fowls. Put them ina soup kettle, with three quarts of cold 
No. 138.—Dncarirations. } water, and set them oyer a rather slow fire. Skim, adda 
Entire, Tam a. cereal of great value, Behead me, and I | small onion, a leck, a few stalks of chervil, and two stalks of 
am a sensation everyone longs for in winter. Behead me { celery. Simmer gently, till the fowls fall to pieces, say four 
again, and Tam the ruling spirit and action ata feast. Be- } or five hours; strain, and set the broth aside. The next day, 
headed again, I am a preposition, Once more behead me, } carefully. remove all the fat. Beat up the whites of two 
and T am always in tea. $ eggs, With two gills of the cold broth, Heat the rest of the 
MeKinstry’s Mills, Md. } broth to boiling, then stir in the whites of the eggs; boil 


My second’s in earth, but not in ground. 
My third is in grain, but not in corn. 
My fourth is in wail, but not in mourn, 

My fifth is in graze, but not in eat. 
My sixth is in fish, but not in meat. 
My seventh’s in kneel, but not in pray. 
My eighth is in white, but not in gray. 
My whole, you'll readily find, I ween, 
Is something that recently all have seen. 
Darlington, S. C. Miss A. A. MuLprow. 





Many M. Weaver. 


No. 139.—Hasy Numericat Evra. 
Tam composed of nine letters. 
My 1, 6, 9, isan article used by authors. 
My 1, 7, 3, is an excise. 
My 1, 4, 8, isa number. 
My 5, 2, 8, isa very useful instrament, 
My whole is a wonderful invention. 
Grape Lawn, Va. 


No. 140.— 


My whole is a well-known remedial agent, which may be 
@ivided into five component parts. 

‘My first is a narrow ribbon. If from it you take my 
second, which is younger, you give it what it did not pos- 
sess before, but render it less agreeable, 

My third is a pod. If to it you annex the last element 
of my first, you liaye'd system. 

My fourth is a bird, If to it you prefix the middle ele- 
ment.of my first, you have a small piece of wood. 

My fifth is found in every household. If to it you gi 
the same prefix as to my fourth, you have the substance 
which secretes the greatest quantity of my fifth. 

Wellsville, N. ¥. 
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Answers Next Month. 


‘Answers To Puzzies in THE Decemper NuMBER. 
No, 132. 
‘The four figures are 8, 8, 8, 8; which, being divided by a 
line, drawn across the middle, will leave nothing. 
No. 133. 


I understood you undertook to undervalue my under- 
taking. 


No. 134. 
Heliotrope, 





OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 
4GF-Every Receiptin this Cook-Book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 
SOUPS. 
Poor Man’s Soup.—Put one ounce of butter into a sauce- 





} cently ten minutes, and strain it through an absolutely clean 
} cloth. The perfection of this soup depends upon haying it 
$ as clear and limpid as possible. 
‘MEATS. 
Plain Chicken Fricasse—Cut up the chickens, and wash 
well in salt water; put them in.a pot, with enough cold 
} water to cover them add (for two chickens) one-half pound 
* of salt pork,"cut up in thin strips; cover, aud let heat very 
slowly; then stew, until the fowlsare tender. Cook slowly 
; —if they cook fast, they toughen and shrink. When almost 
> done, add, if desired, a chopped onion or two, some parsley 
} and pepper; cover closely again, and when it has heated to 
} boiling, stir in slowly a teacupful of milk, containing two 
beaten eggs, and two teaspoonfuls of flour; boil up again, 
and add one tablespoonful of good butter. Arrange the 
| chicken nicely in a deep dish, pour the gravy over, and 
serve hot. 

Mutton Stew—Take three poundsof breast or neck of mut- 
ton, cut in pieces, put ina stewpan with jnst enough water 
} to cover, adding a pinch of salt; let it stew gently for one 
‘hour; skim off all the fat; pecl and slice six potatoes, and 

four onions; then sprinkle, and put all the ingredients into 
} another stewpan, in layers: first a layer of vegetables, then 
} one of meat, and sprinkle seasoning of pepper and salt and 
} savory between each layer; cover closely, and Iet the whole 
| stew very slowly for one hour, shaking it frequently to pre- 
| véhe its burning, “This fs a good dish for e family dinner, 
} and is easily made. 

Smothered Steak.—Take one dozen large onions, boil them 
in very little water, until they are tender. One pound of 
steak, season it with pepper and salt, put it in a pan with 
} some hot beef-dripping, and fry it till it is done. Take it 

out, put it on a dish, where it will keep hot. ‘Then, when 
the onions are soft, drain and tmash them in the pan with 
the steak gravy, and add pepper and salt to taste. Put iton 
the fire, and, as soon a8 it is hot, pour it over the steak, and 
serve it. 2 

Ham Cakes—A capital Way of disposing of the remains of 
aham, and making an excellent dish for breakfast, is: Tuke 
one and a-half pounds of ham, fat and lean together; put it 
into @ mortar and pound it, or pass it through a sausage- 
machine. Soak a large slice of bread in a half-pint of milk, 
and beat itand the ham well together. Add an egg, beaten 
up, Put the whole into a mould, and bake a rich brown. 


$ 








‘VEGETABLES. 

Hominy—Wash it through two or three waters, pour 
boiling water on it, and let it soak for at least ten hours; 
then put it into'a stewpan, allowing two quarts of water to 

one quart of hominy, and boil it slowly four or five hours, or 


pan, with three large onions, shred fine, and fry them a pale- | until it is perfectly tender; then drain it, put it into a deep 
brown color; add half a tablespoonful of flour, stir for a few } dish, add salt and a bit of butter, and serve as a vegetable, 
minutes, but do not allow the mixture to darken; then add j with meat. Samp is cooked in the same way, but rather less 





Re 
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RN CN 
water ig used; for instance, put a pint and a-half to one { flour of rice. Mix these well together, then aild one pound 
quart of samp. It is also good cut when cold into slices,and } of syrup, a gill of rich milk, and seven eggs, well beaten. 
fried for breakfast. i Stir into this mixture as much flour as will bring it to o 
Onion Sauce—Boil some onions in milk, with pepper, salt, } Beane consisieney Let it ug oe might; at into a fie 
and nutmeg. When quite done, pass them through a sieve. } tered tin, and bake for an hour, ina moderate oven, Any 
Put. some utter and flour into a saucepan; when the butter > Seasoning may be added. Some pieces of lemon-peel are a 
is melted, and well mixed with the flour, put in the pulp of ; 8teat improvement. 
the onions, and add either milk or cream, stirring the sauce} Seed Cuke.—Beat three-quarters of a pound of butter to a 
on the fire, until itis of the desired consistency. cream, with a wooden spoon; then add one pound of sifted 
Potato Noodlet-—Grate one dozen of boiled potatoes, add } ugar. Beat them together, till lik snow, Add nino eg, 
two eggs, a little salt, half'a eupful of milk, enough flour to } 0° bY caByinte she tinea ae it ae itis viet 
Knead stiff, then cut in small pieces, and roll long and round, } ™X in lightly one pound of flcur, well dried and rolled. 





lGuieliHch thicke iffy n(pienty of latd te e'nice’Leown. Put all into a pan, with three folds of paper under it; and 
bako it in a well-beated oven, but not too hot. Add a wine- 
DESSERTS. glassful of seeds, 
‘TOILET. 


Recipe for a Small’ Quantity of Lemon Mince-Meat—One 
Vargo Teron, threo lnrge apples, four ounces’ of beof-suct, } The Hands.—In order to preserve thehandseoftand white, 
hhalpound of currants, haltcpownd of stoned raisins, four { *eysbould always bo washed in warm water, with fine soap, 
‘olinced of white agar, one dance of candied orange and cit- } ®"d carefully dried. with armpderately coarse towel, belng 
ron, Chop up the apples and beef-suet, mix them with the } Well rubbed every time, to-insnro a brisic cireulation, than 
fruit and sugar; then squeeze the juice from a large lemon } Which nothing can be more effectual in procuring a traus- 


Into aoups adda glusof sherry. Well ax the whole; itis, Parent and soft surfuce. If engaged in any accidental par- 
MERE ed os hole; ita) att, which may burt the oblor of the luunds, oF if they: have 


: : eon exposed to the sun, a little lemon-juico will restoro 
Fig Roly Pudding —One pound of flour, six ounces of fresh | ¢y,64r whiteness for the time; and lemon-soap is proper to 
beot-auct, half-teaspoonful of salt, one pound of figs, one tea} ast them with, Almond paste is of essential service in 
Spoonful of haking-powder. Chop the suet very fine, and } jy osurving the delicacy of the hands, ‘The following is a 
remove all strings; mix well with the flonr, ealt,and baking. | Pose stn pomade for rubbing the hands, om retiring to 
powder; make into a paste with iced water, and roll ont ina } 2 


: } reat: Take two ounces of sweet almonds; beat with threo 
sheet. Cut the figs into long slicos, cover the paste with } Grachms of white wax and three drachms of spermacoti, 


thom, tie in a cloth, and boil in fast boiling water for t¥0 } testen up carefully in rose-water. Gloves should he always 


Benes $ worn on exposure to the atmosphere. 
Spanish Cream —One ounce of gelatine, three pints of milk, } 
Ax vega, eight tablespoonfuls of sugar. Soak the gelatine BUR ety Reever es 


one hour in the milk, then let it come to a boil; beat the ; 
yolks of the eggs with the sugar, and stir in; let it simmer, 
tale off the fire, and pour over it the whites of the eggs, FIRESIDE GAMES. ' 
Jeatun to a froth; flayor with the lemon or vauslla extract, } ‘Tite Gast or Murt1.—This is probably the best, as it cor- 
f { jt], ; tainly isthe most possible, of all the games into which agility 
Plai .—Breail je-dish, with 
abe Prutdinge—Breadl-crumbe, put ito-a pledish, with ¢ i, rw und wiiich caa bo \played indore, ‘Aintinber Ofobitiey 


alternate layers of stewed apples and a little sugar, when } 
Dakod makes nniexcdltent Pudding: the ulce of the apples } 1° by one than'tho number of ‘players, are placed fn 1Ong, 


Sa Re te Gadctttthe’dulte ta row, the chairs facing alternately in opposite directions. ‘The 
Hees esas es ae players then proceed to march around the chairs, in singlo 
CAKES, ETO. file, and to the sound of music, and continue to do s0 as 


} long as the music is played, Assoon as ever the music stops, 

Plum Oake,—Take a good pound of butter, squeeze the } eyery player must sit down; and, as there is one chair too 
water out of it, then beat it smooth with a spoon. Add one } fo, one person is necessarily left without a seat, and is there- 
pound of coarse brown sugar, mix it well, then drop in ten } hy put out of the game. A chair is then taken away, and 
eggs, one by one, out of the shell; beat all for ten minutes. } the players resume their march, as before; a player and a 
Then add a glassand a-half of whisky, boiling hot, (prepared ) chair being taken off at each sitting. The fun of the thing, 
according to the directions given below,) threo pounds of * as may be imagined, depends almost entirely upon the man- 
currants, well washed, dried, aud picked, mixed onadish with } yor in which the musio is managed; for the deceptions 
a pound and a-half of flour, to be added by degrees to the } which may be practiced by the musician, are infinite. He 
ingredients; not to beat much in this stage, Add half a} may play a short air through, and allow it to die away on 
pound of dried citron and candied orange-peel, shred in thick ; the last note. Every one of the players immediately captures 
slices. Paper your shape, without buttering it, putting many } 9 seat, but only to be urged on again by the music being 
folds of paper on the bottom, to prevent it burning. Bake } continued in a faster strain than before; and as the musician 
five hours in a slow oven. Directions for boiling whisky: } win not stop in ordinary places, so he must be careful to 
Put a handful of sugar, any sort, and a lump of butter, in @ > stop in unexpected places, the more abruptly the better, and 
saucepan, fo burn. When burnt, take it off the fire, and ; je will be rewarded by seeing a most amusing scramble for 
throw in a glass and a-half of whisky. Let it simmer until } the chairs. ‘The field will get cradually smaller and smaller, 
it has absorbed the color of the sugar. Tn this state, add to > tin] nothing is left but one chair and two players; and here 
thecake. Icing the cake may be done a day or two after- ; the skill of the mnsician will be shown by keeping them 
wards, as it need not be put in the oven to dry, Half a } marching for as longa period as possible, and finally break 
pound of icing sugar, the white of one egg, well beaten; add } off just as they are both passing the front of the chair; when 
the sugar, and beat on; then add half awineglass of vinegar, } they will, in all probability, sit down on each other, It is 
and beat well together. Then lay it thickly on the cake } not fair to use ottomans or stools in this game, because the 
with a knife; leave the cake in adry place until the sugar } principle of it is that only one person should be able to 
is quite hard. The cake will keep three months. occupy the seat at a time; and chairs with backs to them 

Gingerbread Cake,—Take half-pound of butter, half-pound 3 are, therefore, indispensable, It is necessary, too, that 
of sugar, two ounces of grourid ginger, a dessertspoonful of } authority should be exerted to keep the’ players marching 
carbonate of soda, a pinch of salt, and two teacupfuls of fairly, as long as the music is going on. _ 
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Fic. 
med with knife-plaitings of gold-colored satin, put on length- 
wise. ‘Phe train skirt is trimmed with tho gold satin, as well 
as the short wrinkled apron front, ‘The low waist is trimmed 
with the gold satin. A long trail of red roses and leaves 





i 











Fig, x1.—Dness, oF BuAck Saris, for an elderly Indy. 


-Eyenina-Dress, or Buack Samy. Thefrontistrim-{ The bottom and long train is trimmed with plaitings of 


satin. The deep, close-fitting bodice and front of the dress 
are trimmed with jet. The fichu and head-dress ure of 
Spanish lace. 

¥ig, xn.—Youna Lavy’s Evenrno-Dress. The skirt is of 


passes from the left side of the waist to the right side of tho } pink silk, trimmed with many narrow rofiles. The cream- 


skirt. 


colored nun's veiling overdress is edged with pink silk. ‘The 


FG. 11,—Recerrion-Dress, or Korv-Cotoren Surai Stux. } heart-shaped bodice is trimmed with folds of silk, and the 


‘The skirt is composed of fine plaitings of écru-red and green 


striped Pekin, Beneath this, aro two narrow Gera ruffles, | 
and one of the Pekin. The écrn surah fills over the plaited | Lack, over gold-colored satin. The bodice is gathered at the 
Pekin, in square tabs, which are hand-embroidered. The } waist, back and front. ‘The basque is pointed and edged with 
scarf is of the gay striped Pekin, edged with fringe, and } a ruche of lace at the bottom and at the neck. White, 


tied in a knot at the back, The cuirass waist and sleeves 
are embroidered, and tho revere aro faced with the Pekin. 
High, standing collar. 

Fro, 11.—Eventxo-Dress, or Ligut-Brve Satin px Lyons 
anp Danker-Dive Veter, ‘The light-blue skirt is trimmed 
with many puffings and harrow ruflles of the material, while 





} 


sleeves correspond. Pink bouquet on the side of the bodice. 
Fig. x111,—Bonior ror Evenino-Dnrss, or BLACK SPANTSIE 


puffed undersleeves. 
Fig. x1v.—Bonnet, or Amatanti-Cotorep Veryrr. The 
trimming, ribbons, feathers, and strings, are of the same 
shade. The ribbon is fastened with a cut steal buckle. 
GuNenat Remanks.—Woe have very little to add, in the 
way of general remarks, to what we have described above, and 


the velvet skirt falls in a point, shawl-shape in front, forms a { t0 the letter of our Paris correspondent below. The dresses 


large puff at the back, and is tied in sash, which falls over 
the satin skirt. A plaited scarf of the light-bluo falls again 


| 


{ 


we have engraved for the number, are not only the Iatest 
fashions, but the choicest and most elegant of those fashions. 


over the blue velvet; the low waist is edged with a band of ! They are, every one, Paris patterns, Most_of tho so-called 


the blue velvet, and has a bertlé of pearl lace. 

Fig. 1v.—DAuL-Dass, oF Onris0N SatiN, brocaded in large, 
dull-yellow flowers. ‘The bottom has a plaiting of plain red 
satin, which algo edges tho long train, ‘The train is lined 
with plain red satin, which is turned back, and forms revers, 


‘ 
} 


4 
‘ 
5 


fashion magazincs are now owned by dressmaking, millin- 
ery or dry-goods establishments, and are mere ailvertising 
sheets, designed to work off their second-rate and inferior 
articles. But none of the proprietors, or editois, of “ Peter- 
son," are tradesmen; nonp of them are interested in selling 


fastened with a Jarge red satin bow. Low bodice, with a i dress-goods or dresses: they have no temptation to be any- 


point in front, and coat-shaped buck. 

Fic. v.—Evesine-Dress, or Warre Sammy, with upright 
puffs. Over this is worn a white Spanish lace skirt, edged 
with 2 band of white satin. ‘The pointed satin waist is trim- 
med with loops of white satin ribbon. 

Fie. y1—Watsine Jacker, Back AND Froxt. Itis of plain 
cloth, close fitting, and is machine-stitched at the edge. ‘Tho 
front has cutaway Dasques, with large pockets. ‘The collar 
forms small revers, ‘The first figure wears a plain cloth skirt, 
draped at the back. ‘The second figure wears a cashmere 
skirt, with a deep kilting, with scarf drapery above. 

Fig, yt.—Hovss-Duxss, or BLAck SuRAM. The lower part 
is trimmed with five knife-plaited flounces. 
the skirt falls full and loose, and is edged with many narrow 
puffs, and finished with a rafile. The princess bodice is 
gauged above and below the waist, and forms paniers on the 
hips. At the back, it is looped irregularly. ‘Tho sleeves have 

-1 puff at the top, and a’plaited cuff, like the belt. 

Me. vir.—Visirixo Costus, The underskirt is of plaid 

satin, of brown shading to bége color. It is edged with 





| 
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thing ut strictly impartial. Nothing out of taste ever 
appears in these pages. We got the best patterns of Wotth, 
Pingard, and others, and select only such as ladies of refine- 
ment should wear, 

Short dresses more than hold their own, For full dress, 
we think a train an ornament; but even very elegant dresses 
are now often made short: they still full flat in front, as we 
said Inst month; but they are more puffed out at the back. 
Paniers, or panier effects, grow in favor, though we cannot 
say that we admire them, as a rule. ‘Trimmings of skirts 
vary with the fancy of the wearers, Fichus, collarettes, ete., 
etc. continue fashionable, Vests are again popular, Coat 


‘Above these, | Sleeves have resumed their sway, Mantles and wraps are 


nearly all long; Imt they vary greatly in design: frequently, 
to show off a stylish skirt, » shorter paletot is worn; some- 
times they fit the figure, sometimes they are loose: different 
persons require different styles. Basques, pointed waists, 
round waists, and coats, can all be worn, at the taste of the 
wearer, But all this was said, in greater detail, in our No- 
Yember and December numbers; and as there has been no 





four narrow ruflles of bége-colored satin. The tunic is of } change since, the winter styles being fixed, and the spring 


bége-colored cloth, and is draped high on one side, with cord 
and tassels. ‘The bodice is round waisted, with plaid cuffs 
and belt. ‘The revers are faced with the plaid satin, 

Fig. 1x.—Hovse-Dness, or Pracock-Buve INpran Caarens- 
Ain, opening over a brocaded satin petticoat of peacock- 
bine, The camel’s-hair skirt is sewed in plaits on the close- 
fitting bodice, ‘The skirt is simply looped at te lack. ‘The 
bodice is fastened down the front by large, antique, silver 
buttons, Tho brocaded skirt is quite plain to above the 
knees, where it is trimmed by a standing ruflle, and many 
rows of guuging, of plain peacock-bluo satin. Below these 
gaugings, a large, loose puff falls over a plaiting of plain 
fatin. 


ones not yet come in, we only now refer generally to it. As 
for hats and bonnets, we call attention, particularly, to what 
is said about them in our Paris letter, for which we now 
make way. 





OUR PARIS LETTER. 


Rue ves Pers Onamra. 
We must signalize, amongst the later novelties of the geax 
60n, the cloth dresses tliat are becoming very popular. These 
dresses are yery becoming, and elegant in form and design, 
They consist simply of a long, straight, undraped polonaise, 
or rather coat, worn over around underskirt, also of cloth; 


Vic. x.—Warking-Dress, or Brown Castmenr, trimmed } which underskirt is bordered around the hem with a flat, 


with two narrow rufiles, falling below one deep, kilted 
flounce; a plain, draped overskirt; deep, tight-fitting visite 
of soft cloth, striped with brown and gray. It buttons down 


stitched, cloth plaiting. ‘The coat parts in front, just below 
the waist, and is long enough to touch the plaited flounce. 
It is made double-breasted, and when the coat is of black 


the front with large buttons, and has a deep cape, which is | cloth, it is closed with very large flat buttons, covered with 


faced down the front with brown yelvet,and has a brown 
velvet collar, Brown velvet bonnet, trimmed with pink 


roses. 
Vou, LXXXI.—6. 


ead silk, while one solitary and still Jarger button is set on 
each of the sleeves. I have seen a suit of this kind made for 


{ an American lady, who is in slight mourning, on which the 
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smaller-sized buttons wero as large as silver half-dollars, ; that was shown to me, was in pale-green satin, the sleeves 
whilst those on the sleeves equalled a silver dollar in their } being composed of ruftles of fine point lace. 
dimonsions. Sometimes, these coats are made of blue cloth, } Flowers are « good deal more worn than heretofore; but 
and aro worn over skirts of brown silk, the coat being then } simply in the form of a bouquet de corsage on a ball-dress, 
adorned with bright metal buttons; but drosses in this style | with a small cluster to correspond for the hair, Except-in 
are far less stvlish than are the all-black. costumes, If the } the case of a wedding-dress, these flowers must contrast 
cloth underskirt be found too heavy, the back breadths can be | with the dress, yet must have colors that will blend well 
made of silk or of alpaca. Cloth suits, for young and slender , with those of the toilettes wherewith they are worn, Thus, 
girls, aro made with a cutaway coat, showing a silk yest, } pink geraniums were worn with the pale-green diss before 
while the coat opens at tho throat to show a scarf necktie, ; mentioned; a bouquet of tea-roses and heliotrope with a 
fastened with a jewelled pin. The skirt is covered with a pale-blue dress; and a cluster of deep-pink roses and white 
Wido plaiting, crossed with a scarf drapery, just below the | jessamine adorned a dinnersdress of dark-blue yelvet, 
waist. Forlightercloths, the dress has a corsage trimmed with } Great care must be taken in assorting the hues aud style of 
narrow black braid; while the skirt draperies cross and | the tlowers to thoso of the toilette. One of the most 
interlace in front, This dress las the tight-fitting paletot dreadful combinations of the kind, that it was ever my ill- 
to correspond. Walking snits are often made with the pale- } fortune to behold, was the wearing of nasturtinms of red 
tot in a contrasting material, though always matching the , and orango velvet, with a dinuer-dress of pale-lilac brocade. 
dross in color precisely, ‘Thus the dross may bein cashmere } Hats ure far less exaggerated in style than they were last 
and satin, with the coat in plush; or may be composed of a} season. The immensely large Gainsborough and Rubens 
cashmore tunic, looped over a plain velvet underskirt, while } hats are now no longer worn by the elegant ladics, but only 
tho coat is in stampod velvet, Fur isa good deal used on the } by eccentric ones. ‘The poke shape has almost entirely disap 
halt-long coats, this winter; it is put on in yery wide bands, } peared, Wide-brimmed hats are still worn, but in a very 
the cufls and pockets being bordered to correspond. Buttur } modified form, the Holbein shape having the preference, 
is thus used on every-day costumes morely. For visiting ; and being really picturesque and graceful, 
suits, tho fur-finished plush is preferred, as being much } In the matter of coiffure, the hair will be worn a good 
richer. T have seen a satin costume at Worth’s, with the | deal lower on the neck than it hus been forsom two seusons 
ovorskirt folded back in a deop square, so as to show askirt-{ past, being arranged in loosely-looped braiils, sometimes 
front entirely covered with bands of this heavy plush, the } intermixed with curls. The stylo of dressing the front hair 
satin oyerskirt being draped very full behind. The effect } remains unchanged, 
was exceedingly rich and stylish, Heavy ribbed plushes are } Lucy H, Hoover, 
much used for trimming, while the smooth, short-napped } 
plush continnes to bo the favorite for coats or bonnets, Bor 
opera-cloaks, the rich, watered plush is largely in vogue. CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

For morning-wear, there are pretty and inexponsive half} Fy¢, .—Bor's Cosrumx, or Beaven Croru, trimmed with 
fitting sucques propared, in cashmere or in colored flannels, 3 plush, Plush foz, with tassel and band of fur, 
trimmed with white or black lace, or with plaited or em-} Fig. 11—Grn1’s Housn-Dnxss, of chestunt-brown camel’s- 
broidered rufiles of tho stuff, ‘These are worn, either with } hair, ‘The princess dress is trimmed with many rows of 
skirts to match, or over a black silk skirt. For dressy } darker-brown braid, Beneath tho lower skirt, is a Knife- 
morning-wrappers, plush is used; orelse satin-finished sunth, } plaited ruffle of brown satin, ‘The sleeves are also trimmed 
lined with flannel, and trimmed with cascades of white lace. } with braid. The front is trimmed with many butterfly bows. 

Evening-dresses are oither a confbination of satin and} Wie, 111.—Ovr-or-Door Dress ron 4 Gini. ‘The cout is of 
brocade, or embroidered satin and velvet of the richest pos-} gray cloth, buttoned down the front, and the collar, cuffs, 
siblo description; or what is moro costly still, they aro of } pockets, and muff are of seal-skin, ‘The muff has a gay bird 
tulle of tho most delicate possible hues, or else purely white. { on the front. Hat, of seal-brown plush, trimmed with gray 
Somotimes, the perishable material is dotted or sprigged } feathers. 
with silver; and, in the Intter case, a toilette composed of } Fra, 1v.—Boy's Wister Car, with turnod-up brim. 
that sparkling, vaporous material is exceedingly lovely.} Fic, y—Bor's Puusu Car, with brown cord and tassels, 
Worth is making up a good many tulle dresses now, some 
with the old-fashionod baby waist, (now become the height 
of tho fashion again,) that is to say, cut low, and with the 
material, put in yory full, and drawn in at the waist, where OUR PUR CHAR IN OSG aN ar 
the juncture is concealed by a wide satin sash, I saway After many urgent requests, we some time sineo established o 
dress of that description at his establishment, prepared for a } Purchasing Agency, and encouraged by the substantial recogni- 
young bride, the Princess Delgrado, It was in white and} tion that has followed our efforts to meet tha vents of persons 
sllyor, with a white satin sash, and was trimmed simply } wishing the best selected goods from the EASTERN MARKETS, at the 
with two long, straight trails of honeysuckle, extending } LOWEST rrtces, we again call attention to our unsurpeassed ad- 
down the front of the dress, Sometimes, those aerial dresses { vantages for supplying EVERYTIANG wsed tn the HoUsE, to the 
aro made with. corsage in sitin’ of brocade. Watered silk } eutire satisfaction of all who favor us with their orders. Special 
and atin, of precisely the same hues, aro combined with 3 atention is given fo every article bought; aud the list includes 
gvod effect for oveningdress, ‘They must-match to portec- { Ladies, Gentlemen's, and Children's Wear, Wedding Ouffits, 
tion, while if eatin is employed, with brocade or stamped { Iafants' Wardrobes, Wedding, Holiday, and Birthday Presents, etc. 
velvet figured with flowers in their natural huos, the satin } The advantages gained by all persons sending Weir orders to 
innst coutrast in color with the groundwork of the brocade. | ¥* Purchasing Agency have been appreciated by the large number 
Gaily-colored brocades, particularly those with scarlet satin } tho have been served since it has been established, in the saving 
gromnds, are a good deal used for trimming black silk } of money, time, and trouble, 
apieaee Samples furnished, ouly on receipt of 25 cents. Circulars are 

Worth has introduced a new style of transparent sloeves * Sree to any one writing for them, containing full particulars, and 
for dinnor-dress, which will enable ladies to uso their hand-} mode of doing business, Remember all aro served, not only our 
some lace for dress slooves, without cutting it to pioces. ‘The + subscribers, but any one else in want of goods or wearing apparel. 
Jago fs set on transparent net or gauze, and is put on in} Address all communications for our Purchasing Agency to 
rufiles crossing the arm, the under part of the sleove being MRS. MARY THOMAS, 
composed of the same material as the dress, The toilette, P, 0, BOX 1626, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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“OH! DEAR, I CAN'T REACH 
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LATEST STYLE FOR HOUSE-DRESS: BACK AND FRONT. 







































































































































































NEW STYLE FOR WALKING-DE 


BACK AND FRONT. 










































































DRESS FOR DINNER OR EVENING. NEW STYLE MANTLE. BONNET. 









































NEW STYLE WINTER CLOAK. OPERA CLOAK. HAT. 
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BLOUSE WAIST: BACK AND FRONT. BROCADED MANTLE. FICHU. 
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THE HOUR OF PARTING. 


FOR TWO VOICES. 





As Published by SEP. WINNER & SON, 1007 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia. 





Words by E. A. WHITE. Music by BELLINI. 


Andante. espressivo. 
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1, Sad hour ofparting, too quickly here, Spir- its to sey-er _ link’d by eachthought, 
2. O thou bless’d Spirit, bend kindly down! Droop-ing behold us *neath adverse fate! 
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Bringingthyan-guish, thy  bit-ter tear, thy bit - ter tear. 
Shel-ter usfrom its with - er-ing frown, its with -’ring frown, 
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THE HOUR OF Ee NRAN IRE 
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Lone-ly we'll wander through the day, Hopeless must weep through night s de-lay; 
To thy pro-tec-tion now we flee; Safe in thy shad - let us be! 
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Our hearts are breaking with this farewell, with 4 aS well!  Fare- 
In sorrow part-ed by Fate’scompel, by stem: com - pel, Fare- 
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poco riten. 
SS Se 
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well! Oh, must we say fare -well ? Fare - well! Oh, must we say fare -well ? 
well! It is ourlast fare-well! Fare - well! © It is ourlast fare-well! 
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COSTUME: CARDINAL CORSAGE AND HAT. 
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«THE WIDOW’S CRUSE.’ 





BY EMMA GARRISON JONES. 





She was a pale, overworked woman, still 
wearing a widow's cap, though her husband had 
been dead for more than three winters. She had 
traces of beauty left, notwithstanding her sorrow, 
her penury, and her mourning. ‘There are 
women, now and then, whose hearts and faces 
are proof against the wear and tear of time: 
they seem never to lose the tender freshness of 
their youth; and Mrs. Ashcroft was one of them. 
It was-in her nature to rise against fate, and to 
be young and happy. After all, age does not 
consist in years: it is the affections that make us 
young; and, in spite of all her tribulations, 
Mrs, Asheroft was still young and beautiful, 
eyen under her disfiguring widow’s cap. 

Mr. Ashcroft had been wealthy when he mar- 
ried her. But only a few months before his 
death, reverses had come mpon him, as upon so 
many*in 778. When sho followed him to his 
graye, her sorrow was embittered by the knowl- 
edge that she and her little ones were penniless. 
Yet her fortitude, her Christian trust, did not 
desert her. She left her luxurious city home, 
and sought an humble cottage, on the outskirts of 

j ; oy Rar: | a distant village, where she supported herself by 
HEY sat at their homely meal, the } fancy sewing, embroidery, and other accom- 
widow and her young son. It con-} plishments, which she had learned in happier 
sisted of a cup of tea, and some{days, But it. was only a scanty support, at 
bread, but no butter even. Fate had gone hard } best; and often it failed her. It had failed her 
with them. ‘They were at their last penny. Snow. For weeks, she had scarcely had anything 
“What will become of us,” the widow said to ‘to do; the little she had saved had melted away ; 
herself, ‘‘ heaven only knows.” } and now she was face to face with starvation, . 
* It was winter, and one of the severest known } Her marriage had been one of esteem, not one 
for years; and the times were exceptionally } of “first love.” She had been engaged, at one 
hard. The country had not yet recovered from } time, to a young man, handsome, ardent, and 
the great financial crisis of "73. Wages were } generous, with whom she had become acquainted 
low, and there was little to do, even at that. } under romantic cirenmstances, Afterwards, she 
Hundreds of those, who, had once thought them- | could scarcely remember how, the cause seemed 
selves rich, were impoverished; the more fortu- | so trivial, a misunderstanding had arisen. Her 
nate, who had saved something, were forced to } lover was exacting: perhaps, the least bit inclined 
economize; the poor were starving; and among } to jealousy; and she was proud and sensifive. 
the poor, the very poor, was Mrs. Ashcroft. ! So the “little rift”? had widened pea 

(117. 
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THE WIDOW’S CRUSE. 

, one day, in a fit of pique and anger, he: That was enough. She made no further effort 
had said, “ Perhaps, I had better release you: I; to undo what was done; but bore her heartache 
don’t wish to hold you to a promise which you! in silence. She never knew, or even dreamed, 
seem to repent.’’ And she, all her woman’s : that her lover, loyal and fond as herself, bitterly 
pride up in arms, had answered, ‘*Thanks!{repenting of his hasty words, had sent letter 
You only anticipate me: we shall both be hap-; after letter to her, which her uncle had returned 
pier, if we part.’” * unopened. 

She soon repented of her folly; she felt that} Her cottage, though of but one story, and ex- 
her heart was breaking; and she would have ¢ ceedingly diminutive, was, in summer, quite 
sent for her lover again. But her uncle, who pretty. There were beds of flowering poppies 
had other views for her, interposed. ‘ and purple heart’s-ease, in the green yard; and 

“You surely would not stoop,"’ he said, “to! pots of heliotrope and mignonette stood on the 
such an unwomanly act? Why, your lover has, little, movable shelf, outside of the window. 
already consoled himself with another.’”’ ‘The house, too, was scrupulously clean. Nor 
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was there any appearance of squalor and poverty { the children of the poor go often are. He hud, 
about the outside, even now, in winter. Mrs. {days before, divined the straits to which they 
Ashcroft wea too’ refined for that. But the | had come, and had been debating with himself 
flowers were gone from the window-sills; the } how to assist his mother, He had finally formed 
poppies no longer bloomed; the tree, by the!a bold resolution. It was near Christmas time, 
gute, whose shade was so pleasant in summer i and the main street of the village, he knew, was, 
time, was leafless; and the snow half buried the pat this season, thronged of evenings. Why not 
low roof, weighed down the firs, and covered the } go there, and beg, for once, at least? He was 
tiny garden in its chilly mantle of white. | not generally known; he had an old Scotch cap, 

Her little son, who had shared her meal, the | that would disguise him: degrading as it was te 
elder sister having gone to put the younge olicit alms, it was better than to starve. Tf it 
bed, was wise, poor boy! beyoudl his year: ad been only himself that was to starve, he 
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could nave died, silently. 
But to see his mother, whom 
he loved more than life it- 
self, and his sister, and little 
brother, famish, that was 
more than he could endure. 
Anything, rather ! 

That same afternoon, 
Captain Ogilvie, having had 
his late dinner at the hotel, 
went out, with his sister, 
for a stroll, and to buy some 
Christmas presents. He 
and Miss Ogilvie had come to Riverview to visit } 
some far-away, but poor, cousins; and were stop- i 
ping at the hotel. The young ladies, in the draw-; Mother hasn't a cent left in the house, and 
ing-room, had doneall they could, consistent with | brother and sister are starving.” 
modesty, to attract his attention; for it was known | He got no further, for his foreed courage gave 
that he was rich, and he was both Baaigone and} way; shame was too much for him: he burst 
distinguished, as they could see. ‘Not over } into sobs. 
thirty-five,’ said one, ‘and don’t look thirty; Miss Ogilvie stooped, sympathetically. and 
and has made a million in the China trade: my } laid her hand on his shoulder. 
dears, I know he is wanting a wife; he has retired “«Poor child!” she said. ‘There, don’t ery. 
from business, and means to settle down: I shall} I’ll go home with you, and see your mamma, 
set my cap for him.’’ But neither the speaker, } } John,”’ she turned to address her brother, ‘* come 
nor any of her friends, had been able, during the} with me: here is trouble we may relieve.” 
two days he had been there, to win more thana} The boy looked up, and gave a start, ns the 
grave bow from him, ; light from the shop-window brought the captain’s 

This evening, he and his sister had wandered } face into full relief; but he said nothing: and 
from shop to shop; when, just as they were } very soon the party of three were on their way 
leaving the last, preparatory to returning to the} to the cottage. When they had reached the 
hotel, Miss Ogilvie, who was slightly in advance, } } rude gate, Miss Ogilvie turned to her brother, 
her brother still lingering in the doorway, was ; and said, “ Perha aps, you had better wait outside, 
approached by a lad, apparently about nine years } } John, for I don’t think they are ordinary beggars, 
old, plainly dressed, yet scrupulously cat. i and I wouldn’t hurt their feelings for the world: 

“Please, ma’am,”’ he Baldy in a shy, Guat, } in fact, I am not sure there isn’t some mistake.” 
yoice, holding out a hand, “if only a penny.! The appearance of the cottage convinced her 
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‘o that, after hesitating a; much alike.’ And he looked back, over his 
moment, she stopped, and said to the lad: ; shouder, toward Captain Ogilvie, 

“My child, does your mother know you are{ ‘Child,’ said his hearer, “where is your 
out begging? Come, be honest; it shall not hurt { father? Why don’t he take care of you and 
you. What is her name?” | your mother?” 

‘ Her name is Asheroft.”’ he stammered, with} « Pather’s dead,”’ said the boy, in an awed 
a palpitating heart. “But, oh! don’t be ceed whisper. “ He’s been dead these three years; and 
with me. Don’t say you won't help me. Wej{he died poor, you know. ‘That's why mother 
are starving. Only, don’t tell, and don’t go in. } has to sew fora living, and can’t get work enough 
Mother would die, rather than beg.” to live on, even of that kind. Oh! dear, dear 

“Ashcroft?” she cried; and she seized the; lady, do help her, and God will help you, may be, 
child’s arm. “Did you live, once, in Balti-} some time.’ 
more? Was your mother’s name, before she} Miss Ogilvie drew her breath hard. She knew 
married, Hardinge 2?” - } the romance of her brother's life. She had also 

“Yes,” said the boy, drawing close to her, and | known Mrs. Asheroft in other days, and had 
speaking in a whisper. “And I’m sure mother} always believed her more sinned against than 
Kuows that gentleman. She has his picture. She{ sinning. Instinctively, she shrank from going 
keeps it in the bottom of the blue chest; and one | in, under these circumstances. ‘ Jack will be a 
night, she kissed it, and cried over it. 1 saw } better messenger, to-morrow,” she said, to her- 
her. It must be him: there can’t be two so! self. ‘Truly, the ways of Providence are past 
{ finding out.” 

She turned to the lad. 

“T will do as you wish,” she said. “T will 
H not goin. But here is some money,” giving 
f) him a five dollar bank-note. “Keep that till 
to-morrow. If you don’t hear from me, you can 
spend it in time for 
your dinner; but wait 
awhile, and perhaps 





more and more of thi 
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I'll bring you even better news.” With these} Then they both sat down. Mrs. Asheroft 
words, she was gone. could only motion her visitor to a chair, and her- 
The next day, after another cup of tea and a {self nervously resumed her sewing. Her little 
dry crust, Mrs. Ashcroft sat down to her work. ; daughter, meantime, quietly put away her draw- 
The room, in spite of its general poverty, had an } ings, and motioned for her brother to follow her 
air of refinement, still. Elsie, the daughter, j from the room. Then Captain Ogilvie found 
who was trying to learn to draw, was at work at} words, and explained all. At the end, he took 
a table near her mother; and Harry was stand-} the widow’s hands, and said: 
ing by a chair, wondering if the time had not} ‘Tell me, if everything had gone right, in the 
almost arrived to tell of his adventure of the long ago, would you have been happier with me, 
night before, and burning to display his five } Therese?” 
dollar note, which assured them of a good din-} Her lips quivered, and she looked wistfully up 
ner, at least, if not of many. Suddenly, there i at him. “My husband was good to me,” she said, 











was a knock at the door. { softly ; “ and I tried to do my duty: but I have 
‘Come in,” said the widow, going on with her ; never ceased to regret that foolish parting, Jack. 
stitching, thinking it some poor neighbor. , I think, now, that the fault was all mine; and TI 


But when the door swung back, and a tall} scarcely deserve that you should come back to 
figure entered, that she knew well, even after} me, with your dear, faithful love, in my present 
all the lapse of years, she started hurriedly to i hour of trial.” 
her feet. «T deserve it, then, if you don’t,”’ he answered, 

The intruder came quickly forward, holding } softly. ‘I’ve lived all these years for your sake. 
out his hand. Mrs. Ashcroft trembled so that } Yesterday, my life was without an aim, or an 
she had to Jay one hand on her chair for support. ' object; and now—I am the happiest man the 

«Therese 1” {world holds. God bless your little boy. God 

“Oh! Jack.” bless my sister. Without them, after all, we 

That was their meeting, after that dreary waste | might never have met. My darling, all toil and 
of years; and then their hands clasped. Miss § trial are over, for you and your children. We 
Ogilvie, as the reader doubtless has suspected, * missed our springtime, Therese; but our Indian 
had gone home and told her brother all. H summer shall be all the brighter for it.” 





MY VALENTINE. 





BY ALFRED PERCEVAL GRAVES. 


As T went down my garden, 
Before the dew was dry, 
Along the road to Harden, 
‘A lovely lass came by. 
‘Her cheek was rosy, rosy— 
Blue, blue her eye; 
T offered her a posy, 
And she did not deny. 
Pansy, pansy— 
Yellow, white, and blue; 
She has won my fincy, 
Far away with you, 


So much I mnsed about her, 
could not sleep 0” night, 
And one mouith without her 
Left me wenk/and white; 
Till lily-o’-the-valley, 
Her leaves did decline; 
And forth T must sally, 
To seek my Valentine, 
Pansy, pansy— 
Yellow; white, and bine; 
She has won my fancy, 


Far away with you. 
Vou. LXXXI.—8. 





At long last I found her, 
Alone in a wood; 
With linnets warbling round her, 
Would do your heart good. 
Her check no more was rosy, 
With woe her eyes were wet; 
‘And to her lips a posy 
Of faded flowers was set, 
Pansy, pansy— 
Yellow, white, and blue; 
Have I won her fancy, 
She so favors you? 


"Toward her I hasted, 
And told my loving tale. 
She saw my form was wasted, 
She saw my cheek was pales 
And blushing rosy, rosy, 
She sighed in my ear, 
“The day I took your posy, 
Yon took my heart’s-case, dear.” 
Pansy, pansy— 
Wherever I go, 
You shall be my fancy, 
Of all the flowers that blow. 
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BY ELLA RODMAN CHURCH. 





Evrryonr pitied the Broomes, because they} There was no Mr. Broome. Five years be- 
were going to live in the country. Some horrid ! fore, he had died peacefully in his comfortable 
bank or railroad had given out, and swallowed | city home, owing no man anything, and leaying 
up half of their moderate income; and nothing } his family more than respectably provided for. 
was left to them, as aunt Jane sagely remarked, } But the very investment, on which he had most 
but to ‘cut their garment according to their } confidently relied, proved the broken reed of all; 
cloth.” {and caused the hegira from city quarters and 

Sage remarks were aunt Jane’s strong point. { conveniences, to the barrenness of Mullen ayenue. 
In these, and in giving advice unasked, she was ; «That horrid house of Mr. Muillen’s, our land- 
positively lavish. She did not offer any prac- ‘lord, rouses my indignation,” said Dora, yin- 
tical assistance to her relatives—not she; but she /dictively, “every time I see it. What an 
advised them to go into the country: and when $ abomination it is, to be sure! Worse, if possi- 
it was quite settled that they were to go, she said, { ble, than the avenue.” 
spitefully, to her sister-in-law : } She and her elder sister were taking the usual 

‘*Mark my words, Ellen: Every one of those daily walk to the post-office; and they were ap- 
girls is sure to die an old maid, in that out-of- } ; Proaching the house in question: a huge expanse 
the-way place !” 3 Sof light-colored stone, innocent of shade, but with 

“Tet us hope that they will at least Zive old} various statues, in lieu of trees, dotted over the 
maids,’’ replied the mother, cheerfully: ‘celi- } { bare dawn. The statues looked bare, too; and 
bacy not being necessarily fatal to life.’” Sit quite made one shiver, of a cool day, to see 

“Yes,” said Elizabeth, the eldest daughter, to the poor things. They were very dear to the 
her intimate friend, Louie Burgess, ‘we are ‘ * heart of Timothy Mullen, Esq., however, because 
going to live at Mullen avenue, a horrid place, I } they seemed to him to express wealth and taste. 
think; and the house is not old enough or re-} His wife wore checked aprons, and lived 
tired enough to be picturesque, nor anything else ° principally in the kitchen; but the couple had a 
that one wants. But then, what can you expect for ‘son, who was not cut after their pattern at all. 
two hundred dollars a year? You can fancy } This youth, who was both well-looking and well- 
a yellowish strip of country road, fringed with } $ behaved, was now gazing admiringly after the 
painfully young trees on either side; five diminu- } graceful apparition of Elizabeth Broome, as she 
tive attempts at villas behind each row of trees; i passed with her sister, himself unseen; and he 
and a general glare and barrenness of aspect per- } then and there resolyed that the merest shred of 
vading everything.” an excuse should serve for a call upon the new- 

‘The girls bravely made the best of it, however. comers. 

To be sure, the idiot who projected Mullen avenue} Being a man, however, he was naturally slow 
—a “self-made”’ man, with more money than he § where ingenuity and finesse were required; and 
knew what to do with—had spoiled a really } before he had succeeded in manufacturing a 
Picturesque bit of wilderness, to make this ugly } gserect able excuse for presenting himself at 
settlement, and call it hy his own ugly name; } Wisteria cottage—there really was a plant of that 
but the far-off yiews were pretty; and it is as-!name at one end of the piazza—Miss Broome 
tonishing what wonderful effects can be produced, } herself appeared at Mr. Mullen’s. 

even in an unpromising house, by the exercise} Not that she yoluniarily perpetrated so un- 
of taste and dexterity. maidenly an act as that of calling upon a young 

The Broomes had plenty of these qualities: { gentleman. But when a distressed family un- 
Elizabeth was a born artist, though she neither $ expectedly find themselves with three or four 
handled pencil nor brush; Dora was a perfect 3 feet of water in the cellar, decisive measures for 
housekeeper and cook, and withal, a very pretty } relief are the first consideration. So, Elizabeth, 
' girl; Adeline was a practical gardener, and a pesibed ine as it were, in her own pretty person, 

most successful florist; while Frank, the young-} the energy of the whole family, set forth, with 

est, Was as yet a troublesome school-girl, and 3 her head rather high in the air, to complain to 


somewhat incorrigible hoyden, their landlord. 
(122) 
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Mr, Mullen, however, was absent on a jour-} work repaired, and I will send up the proper 
ney; but, in his stead, appeared his son; and } workmen at once.” 
asked if he could be of use in his father’s stead. ; He was as good as his word. He even called, 
Elizabeth blushed with surprise and vexation, } next day, to see how things were progressing, 
and the blush was wonderfully becoming. Ral- ; bringing a lovely bouquet, and an invitation for 
lying, however, she favored the young gentleman | Miss Broome to accompany him on a drive, in 
with as dry and practical an account of their con- ; search of a wonderful butter-woman, whom her 
dition, at the cottage, as a lawyer could have } mother was anxious to engage. 
done. Mr. Mullen, junior, listened with praise-; The errand was quite practical, you see; but 
worthy gravity. He was not only a very nice} the drive was pleasant, all the same. Only, 
fellow, but one of those fortunate individuals, i Mrs. Okra, the lady engaged in butter pursuits, 
who, without saying or doing anything in partic- } rather bluntly asked them if they were going to 
ular, always convey the impression of being ; make a match of it. 
perfectly well-mannered and uncommonly agree- i “Not to-day,” replied Granyille Mullen, with 
able. His business was civil engineering, in } a look of enjoyment; and Elizabeth was forced to 
which he had just finished his course of study; ‘laugh, in spite of herself, at the woman’s puzzled 
and he was now at home, on a visit, prior to his expression. 
departure on a six months’ trip. } Ourheroine was decidedly embarrassed, though, 
«T flatter myself, Miss Broome, that I under- ’ during the remainder of the drive; and she be- 
stand these things pretty well,”’ he said, speaking gan to think that she and Granville Mullen 
of the inundated cellar; ‘and if you will kindly | were getting entirely too friendly; at least, on 
allow me, I will examine the damage done, at’ so short an acquaintance. She must, somehow, 
once. Allow me, also, the privilege of driving } she said to herself, put a stop to it; for it would 





you home, as the sun is quite hot, and I pass } 
directly by the house, on my way to N—.” i 

There was no earthly reason why he should go 
to N——; but this happened to be the most } 
convenient thing to say, and gave an air of 
respectability to his proposal, which could not 
be gainsayed. 

So, with a somewhat queer feeling, Elizabeth 
found herself’ committed to a (ée-a-téte drive, 
with a young gentleman, whom she had never 
seen before; and who evidently considered the 
beast before them a dengerons creature, ifallowed 
to get beyond a snail’s pace. The young Iady 
Jaughed appreciatively nt some witty remarks of 
her companion, and stole an occasional glance at 
the fine gray eyes, that flashed forth from the 
shade of the wide-awake hat; but the pleasant 
little journey had to come to an end, at last, as 


never do to continue driving around the country, 
with him, in this way. 

But this was easier said than done. Young 
Mr. Mullen seemed to have taken the whole fam- 
ily on his shoulders, and made himself invaluable 
to them all; and by the time that Louie Burgess, a 
school-mate of Dora’s, arrived, on wvisit, she found 
him established on a familiar footing. He was 
always available for driving, lawn tennis; and 
the other mild country dissipations that were 
possible; he was quite equal, in fact, to a 
brother; but Louie, being a young lady of 
discernment, did not consider his regard for 
Elizabeth at all of a brotherly nature. Pliza- 
beth, however, flared up, whenever she was 
teased about him. ‘ What,’? she cried, “marry 
® Mullen? The name is enough.” 

Louie, herself, was one of those unfortunate 
people who are always having accidents. The 


all pleasant journeys do; and four anxious female 
faces met them on the piazza, wondering what } very day after she came, she was helping to 
had happened now. } nail up some window-curtains, when she’ slipped, 
Mrs. Broome immediately decided that “old } lost her balance, and fell from the chair she was 
Mullen” had promptly sent a young carpenter } standing on. 
or mason to repair the cellar, and conducted | She laughed merrily, at first ; but, attempting 
Elizabeth's companion there forthwith. The’ to rise, she was obliged to sink back again. A 
young man saw the mistake, and thoroughly { badly-sprained ankle was no laughing matter ; 
enjoyed it, poking among the bricks and mor-} and somehody started at once for the respectable 
tar as knowingly as if he had been a mason in | elderly doctor, who ministered to the ills of 
reality. Mullen avenue, ‘and parts adjacent.” The 
“‘We are neighbors,” said he, at last, some- i worthy man, however, was not to be found; and 
what to Mrs. Broome’s consternation; “and 2‘ Granyille Mullen drove at a furious pace for his 
household of ladies is an appeal to every man’s | college friend, Doctor Sathwaite, who lived about 
helpfulness. I am sure that my father would } five miles off. 
wish to do all in his power to have this bungling { Doctor Sathwaite had a fine figure, and dark, 
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laughing eyes; and poor Louie felt it to be hard { passed and repassed in his carriage, and cast 
lines, indeed, that her foot, the least pretty thing | admiring glances at her. In the end, Adeline 
about her, should be the particular member se- | Broome, whom he might have passed unnoticed 
lected for the attentions of this handsome young | at city gatherings, was carried off triumphantly 
physician. | from the pasteboard villas of Mullen avenue, to 
Dora, with her pretiily waved hair, lovely | <dwell i in marble halls.” 
complexion, and dainty hands and feet, made a} But Elizabeth, though she pictebaadl to like 
charming little nurse; and plied the invalid, ‘young Mullen well enough as a friend, still, 
faithfully, with various appetizing messes, coo- laughed at the idea of accepting him as a love i 
ing over her the while, and sympathizing with |“ Mullens are too common,” she would say, 
her, in a yery sweet way; until Doctor Sathwaite ; saucily; ‘you find them at every roadside.” 
savagely wished that it was she who had got the | “Yes, but there are Mullens, and Mullens, my 
sprained ankle: and had his fate and wishes ; dear,” retorted Dora. ‘*So, take care!’ The 
agreed, it would probably have been the most ' only answer, however, was a saucy toss of the 
tedious case of the kind on record. }head, and the old reply, ‘What! marry a 
It was slow enough, as it was; and Dora found , Mullen?” 
that the next best thing to a sprained ankle of } At last, came a day, when Elizabeth and Gran- 
one’s own, is to havea friend with one. Various } ville were out, on the neighboring river, rowing. 
little attentions were lavished on Miss Burgess, , It had been one of those divine days, in summer, 
that they might be duplicated for Dora; and the j which come only once or twice in a lifetime. 
dives were managed with a reprehensible disre- ; Somehow, Elizabeth, for once, forgot her scorn. 
gard for plausibility. Taking Louie on a very ; ‘The sky, the water, the gentle breeze, the trees 
short one, her! medical adviser would carefully ; overhanging the banks—everything, was poetical, 
restore her to her cushions, some time before she ; romantic, imaginative, different from common 
desired it; then he would pick up Dora, for an (life. ‘They gathered water-lilies, and other 
endless round, to keep the wild-rose cheeks, as aquatic plants; loaded the boat down with 
he said, from being dimmed by indoor confine- } them: decked the sides with them. Granville 
ment. ‘I don’t wish,’ he gravely remarked, { repeated poetry; she sang tender songs; and 
“to haye nurse and patient on my hands, at | the plash of the oars kept time in unison. All 
once, you know.’’ | things became glorified. Her pulses beat fast. 
“Tt is a little tough, I think,” groaned Louie, ; She could no longer frankly meet her companion’s 
one day, “to sprain my ankle, for another girl’s eyes. She felt the color flushing her cheek: 


benefit.” 


“You must be light-headed,” rejoined Dora, { 


with a crimsoned face. 
you can talk sense !”’ 
Dora tried to look unconscious, as she fastened » 
a rose in her bright hair. But the doctor’s step, / 
at that moment, was heard on the stairs; and she | 
darted from the room, muttering something about 
wishing to consult her mother, as to dinner. 
“This must be a very bad sprain of yours, 


“Do stop talking, till} 


Then, before she knew it, the boat had stopped; 
tor Granville had ceased rowing. Unconsciously, 
his oars had caught in the thick network of 
| uquatic plants, through which they were pushing; 
‘and instead of seeking to disengage them, he 
} seemed to take it as a hint: and leaning forward, 
pais stole his arm around Elizabeth’s waist. What 
he said, he never could remember, nor could she, 


tioned, “I was fast caught, you see.” 


| Only, as he laughingly answered, ROE ques- 


dear,” said good Mrs. Broome, that evening, to} ‘Ihave only yow left, now, Frank,” said her 
Touie, ‘Thad no idea that a doctor ever came, | mother, sadly, after this last engagement became 
eyery day, to look after a matter like that.” | known. 

There came a day, at last, when Mrs. Broome’s “You won *t have her long,’”’ returned aunt 
eyes were opened; and after the fashion of people | Jane, ** with ‘three such houses as she has to visit 
generally, she wondered that she could have been ; ‘at. And I really think, Ellen, that, all things 
so blind. No objection could possibly be made to } considered, you have done remarkably well.” 
Doctor Sathwaite, and Dora was the first oneofthe ; ‘7?’ remonstrated Mrs. Broome. ‘TI have 
family promoted to the dignity of being engaged. i not done anything, and would have prevented 
Not long after this, Adeline’s gardening pro- | most of it, if I could.” 
pensities brought her into danger, also. Adeline; ‘*Remarkably well,” pursued aunt Jane, calm- 
was a picturesque-looking girl; and seen under , ly. ‘ Moving into the country has proyed to be the 
the advantages of a most becoming straw hat, { yery best step you could have taken. Tobesure, 
handling her rake in a graceful fashion, she was a } | the Mullens hayen’t a drop of decent blood in their 
refined edition of Maud Miiller; and Judge Ark { veins; but they haye money. Young country 








doctors are as poor as church-mice; but Sath- + 
waite is a bright fellow, and will make his way. 
As for Judge Ark, althongh not particularly 
agreeable as a prospective relation-in-law, (to tell § 
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the truth, I can’t bear the man,) he is certainly an 
unexceptionable parti.” 

And with this closing benediction, aunt Jane 
retired. 
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BY M. G, M’CLELLAND, AUTHOR 


or ‘‘UNCLE IKE’S DAUGHTER.’’ 





Dear Masur: "| 
I bin ponderatin’ now fo’ quite a spell, 
*pon de ’cessity of "formin’ you dat I is mighty well. 
So I take my pen in han’, to-day, to ‘municate de fac’ 
Dat I'se feelin’ jus’ as lively as a spider in a crack, 
A-settin’ safe an’ easy, an’ a-grinnin’ in de gloom, 
Whar ole trouble can’t git at him wid de longest han’el broom, 
T feel so mighty sot up, dat I dunno what to do, 
'To espress my pleasure properly to daddy an’ to you. 
So I'll put de question legally, an’ “sum it up,” I b'lieve, 
By informin’ you, de writer's gwine be married C'ris'mus Eve. 
3 
Yah! yah! I 'speo' my ‘telligence is took you by surprise; i 
But when you sees de lady, den you'll open bof” yo" eyes. 
*Kaso she’s lubly as de mornin’, an’ her linerments do shine, 
Aw’ her ha’r curl like de tindrels ob de water-million vine. 
Mer eyes is dat provokin’, an’ her figger is so trim, 
Dat a man’s heart ‘gins a-thumpin’, ebery time she look at 
him. 
An‘ de way T got dis jewel, is bekase I was so smart, 
Dat I beat another feller, do’ he had de bestest start. 
Miss Viny Small, ob Pinch-Neck, is a mighty belle, you see; 
Bekase she's young an’ bootiful, an’ smart as he kin be. 
‘An’ she hab a heap o' Inbbers, ‘mong de boys about de town, 
But de ones de mos’ in yearnest, was myself an’ Parson} 
Brown. 
You kin bet yo' life dat parson thought hisself a mighty man, | 


Ana bright an’ shinin’ “zample to de people in de lan’, 
De President, an’ Goberment, an’ Jedges all aroun’, 
3 








T tell you wa’nt a sarkumstance ‘longside o' Parson Brown. 
T didn't think no big things ob dat minister myself; 

Tlo thought he was real chany—he was only common delf. 
An’ I didn’t see no use for him upon de yearth at all, 
‘A-settin’ his perzemptuous eyes on my Miss Viny Small. 


Yet I feared of ‘dat ar’ feller, from de very 
He had, you see, such oily, sly, insinervati 
Mos’ ooman folks is cottony, in some especial place; 
But they all is soft as ‘lasses, when a preacher's in de case. 
‘And of he’s spry an’ single, den de maidens, young an’ ole, 
Git powerful consarned "bout de sabin’ ob de soul. 

No matter who de lady is, ‘tis bad ’nuf, I say, 

But when you waut de gal yo'se'f, de dickens is to pay. 






‘Well, I treat Miss Viny to de show, an’ kar'ed her ‘roun' to 
church, 

‘An’ done my Ievel bes’ to Ieave de preacher in de lurch. 

I toted cakes an’ candy, too, sum two, three times a week; 

‘An’ was savin’ up my courage, t'well I got ‘nf to speak. 

One evenin’, d’out my thinkin’, de whole thing come to a 
head. 

(By de foola-comin’ blunderin’, whar de angel feared to tread.) 

A heap of us young fellers was a-standin’ "roun’ de do’, 

Discussin’ ob de wedder, in ole Nathan Brandy's sto,’ 

When Miss Viny’s name was mention, an’ dat fool, young } 
Parson Brown, 

*Gun puttin’ on a conscious Jook, an’ grinnin’ all aroun’. 

“Hie! Brown, you look so bumshus-like,” said little Harry 
Wild, 


“Yon want to make de ‘pression you is won de lady’s smile.” 

“Haw! haw!” larf'd Brown, a-brayin’ jus’ de ame as my 
ole mule, 

“T think’s dat ef you'll notice good, you'll fin’ it is de rule 

For men o' my perfession, sar, to hab der pick and choose, 

We'se only got to suy de word. De ladies don’t refuse. 

‘An’ ‘bout Miss Viny Small, my frien’, 1 guess you're mighty 
right, 

‘Kase I’se got my invitation to eat suppér dar, to-night.” 


Dat feller look so braggish, dat t'was mo’ dan I could stan’, 

‘A-settin’ 'pon de counter, wid a big weight in my han’, 

Ten solid pounds 0 iron, too, it was, I do suppose, 

‘An’ I accidental dropped it down, right on dat braggart’s 
toes. 

You might hab’ hear dat feller howl, nigh a half a mile, I 
*elar; 

An’ tho’ he were a minister, de hypocrite did sw’ar. 

He hopped aroun’ upon one foot, an’ groaned, an’ tore, an” 
fuss’'d, 

Aw’ ‘clar'd I'd “fairly ruined him, he b’lieved his toc was 
Du'st.” 

I smothered down de larfter, whar was swellin’ in my bres’, 

While T made my lamentations, fo’ my dreffal awk'arduess, 

Well, be wouldn't 'cept my ’scnses, 80 I lef” him ‘pon de flo!, 

} A-settin’ down an’ nussin’ ob his awful swollen toe. 

He wouldn't eat dat supper, whar he bragged about, I knew, 

*Kase a man ain't g’wine a-courtin’, when he can’t git on his 
shoe. 


Well, to shorten up de story, I went dar myself, dat night; 
‘An’ sot beside my darlin’, in de pine-knot firelight, 
My arm, it slipped aroun’ her, fo’ I know'd what I was "bout; 
An’ { whispered honied nothin’s, to’ pervent her findin’ out. 
An’ bofo’ she could git skittish, by diskiverin’ my drif’, 
I had made her promise faithful, she would be “my C'ris'- 
mus gif.” 
So dis comin’ C’ris'mus ebenin', gwine to see my joy com- 
pleto; 
“Kase she nebber lubbed dat preacher, ‘spite o* all his big con- 
colt. 
An’ dat's do yearnest narrative, ob how my Tub was won; 
So TM sign myself, dear mammy, 
Yo" respectful, lovin’, 
Joun. 
Po’ Scnirsuus. 
Tax dat darky preacher, when T met him ‘pon de lot, 
To perform de ceremony, an’ unite de bridal knot. 
*Kase I never b'ars no malice, when Ise got de bestest place, 
Av’ ie man right squarly, when T beat him in de 


An’ Phot tole him dat de lady’d take it fo" a compliment, 

‘An’ de fee—dat wa'nt no object, "kase I'l nebber grndgeacent, 

Yah ! dat feller was so mean hisself, he couldn't ’preciate 

{ De largeness ob my nature; so de envi'ness an’ hate, 

Tt swelled him up wid passion, t'well I thought he'd sho'ly 
bu'st, 

An‘he swore—well, I forgive him—dat he'll “see me roasted, 
fust." 
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CHAPTER IV. up their own room to the strangers. ‘ Why, I 
SACQUITA. didn’t suppose there was a plank in the house, 

““Wett, wife,” remarked Jabez Shillaber, to} with a side as hard as that. Ugh!” 
his spouse, as they retired to their well-earned “Well,” replied Hannah, gloomily, “it’s the 


rest. only bed in the house, while these folks stay. 
“Well?” rather snappishly retorted his wife. } Madame has got the spare room, and the sick 
“T hope’t is well, I'm sure.’ girl our’n; and the other girl and the maid are 


“Thought you said you wouldn’t take summer} gittin’ up: but, to-morrow, I’ll have to fix up 
boarders, nohow,’”” chuckled Jabez, tugging off} some sort of a bed, in the new room, for the girl: 
his heayy boot. ‘Seem to have got’em, though, } and the maid’ll go to the hotel, or to Jericho; she 


hain’t you?” won't stop here.”’ 
“Boarders? Well, I suppose the sick girl} A snore from Jabez, testifying that the hard- 
has got to stay, whether or no—” ness of the couch had not banished slumber from 


“I should say so, seeing the doctor said she} his eyes, cut short Hannah’s lamentations. 
wasn’t to stir, hand nor foot, for weeks,” dryly) The next day, matters settled themselves, in 
interposed Jabez. some sort of shape; or rather, Magdalene settled 

“And goodness knows, I ain’t the woman to} them. At nine o'clock, the doctor came, reported 
grudge houseroom to a poor, dying creeter, flung! all going on as favorably as could be expected, 
right onto our own door-rock, as you might say,’’ } and then said: 
declared Hannah, with energy. ‘And L suppose | “And now, ladies, what is the plan of the 
the other girl will have to stop to nuss her, for 1} campaign? Miss Vivian will need a great deal 
can’t do it, and see to the house; but as for that } of nursing, for a good while to come; and this 
fine madame, with ‘her airs and her graces, and } young lady cannot give it alone: nor do I think 
her ‘good woman’ to me—’” the mamzelle, in there, will be of much use.” 

“Why, don’t you call yourself a good woman?” } «Estelle? exclaimed Mrs. Vivian. “Oh, 
inquired Jabez, much delighted to see his habit- you needn’t count on her, doctor. She couldn't, 
ual commander and critic smarting under enforced } ana wouldn’t, undertake anything like nursing. 
patronage. She’s my own maid, you know; and really, she 

3 





“If be, it ain’t none of her business,” replied } has no time for anything, except her regular 
Hannah, angrily. ‘And if my sheets ain’tlinen, } duties. She can’t nurse.” 
T guess they won't pizen her, nor her girl neither; ; Doctor Williams drew his shaggy, white eye- 
and to say the least, it wan’t very mannerly to go} brows together; and looked at the fine lady, with 
teetering ‘round the parlor, quizzing all the pic-} keen, and not favoring, scrutiny. He never had 
tures, and rantle-tree things, through her eye-} met a specimen of this sort of human being be- 
glass; and talking a forrin language, and laughing } fore; but he had heard of it, especially since the 
with that girl.” opening of the Silver Lake Hotel: and he recog- 
“TJ didn’t see the girl laugh none. To my} nized the species. What was more, he did not 
mind, she looked most as mad as you did,” said fancy it. Moreover, like most elderly, country 
Jabez, doctors, Doctor Williams was © good deal of an 
“Well, she did; and I guess she said something } autocrat, and not in the habit of concealing his 
kind 0’ settin’ down on the old lady, for she} sentiments. 
stopped laughin’, and looked real provoked. I} « Perhaps, then, you’re going to take care of 
don’t say but what the girl’s well enough,” al-} your daughter yourself, ma’am?” said he. “T 
lowed Hannah, grudgingly. ‘But I can’t abide } tell you, she needs care, or she’ll die; and more 
the mother; and as for that minx of a maid of} than this young lady can give, willing as she is. 
hers, I won't have her another night under my } She’s half sick herself, this morning, from one 
roof, and that’s flat.” night’s watching. ‘After all, it is a mother’s 
‘Well, if it’s flat, it’s settled, I do suppose. } place, beside her sick child.’ 


Pshaw! Call thisa bed?” For they had given “My dear doctor,” remarked Mrs. Vivian, 
(126) 
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putting up her eyeglass, and contemplating him } hotel, where our rooms are all ready, you know; 
with supercilious curiosity, ‘‘do you really; for 4) and you could sleep and take your meals there; 
moment, suppose me capable of taking care of a| and leave Estelle here; and you could drive 
sick person? Don’t you really see any difference { over, and stay all day, if you chose. It would 
between me and the women of this place—the ' be almost the same thing as living here.’’ 
worthy creature who keeps the house, for in- | «And the colonel can take the room engaged 
stance ?”” } for Alice and you,’’ exclaimed Mrs. Vivian, joy- 
“A difference between you and Hannah Shilla- ‘ously. ‘+ Well now, for once, Magdalene, you 
ber?’ exclaimed the doctor, with a short laugh. ; have shown some common sense, and hit upon a 
‘Yes, madame, [ do see a good deal of difference. ' very good plan; for really, 1 could not possibly 
If Hannah had a sick child, there’d be no ques-} live here, with these common people—bovine, all 
tion who should nurse it.”” } of them,” with unutterable contempt. “I have 
But here, Magdalene interposed. } been trembling, all the morning, lest my maid 
“J have been thinking, mamma,” she said, * gave warning: she hardly spoke, all the time she 
“that we cannot do better than to send for Jac-/ avas dressing me; and, though I gave her my 
quita. She is at home, in Savannah, to be sure ; } lace scarf, the only pretty thing I had with me 
but she can be here in three days, if we telegraph { here, she barely thanked me—” 
at once. Mrs. Phillips will send her to New} ‘Don’t talk nonsense, mamma,” exclaimed the 
York, and the colonel can meet her, and bring’ gil, half angrily, turning to leave. ‘Never mind 
herup here. He is at Long Branch, this week.”’ } Estelle now.” 
Then, turning to the doctor, she continued, 3 But suddenly, in the open doorway, she found 
«Phis Jacquita is an old black woman, who | herself face to face with a tall, stalwart, young 
i 













nursed both Alice and me—” man, who fixed his broad, black eyes upon her, 
‘ And Carlotta, and me, before you,” interposed ; with such an unmistakable expression of reproof, 
Mrs. Vivian, who had a not uncommon habit of } that Magdalene, still angry, exclaimed: 


referring everything to herself. “Well, what is it?” 
Magdalene went on, as if her mother had not «TJ didn’t say anything, Miss Magdalene.” 
spoken. “Miss Vivian, if you please, Mr. Shillaber; 


«And she has always been with us—we are} and if you didn’t speak, you looked at me; and 
Southerners, you know. She used to belong to} I insist upon knowing what you meant.” 
us; and after the war, stayed with us at wages;{ “Well, then, Miss Vivian, you won't know 
and takes care of us still, when we are sick, or} what I meant, for I shan’t tell you,” replied the 
anything,” continued Magdalene. | “Alice is} young man, as he passed her, with a bow as 
very fond of her, and was moaning for her, } haughty as she herself could have given. 
this morning—”’ Half-an-hour later, Magdalene came back from 
The doctor fumbled in his pocket for pencil and } a rapid tour of the orchard: and cornfield, lying 
paper. ‘Here, my dear young lady,” he said, | adjacent to the farmhouse ; and found her mother 
“you write 2 message, as quick as you can, and } sitting beside Alice, who was trying to sleep. 
I will drive over to the telegraph station, and “7 spoke improperly to you, mamma,” she 
send it. Nothing could be better. It may easily } said; ‘‘ and I am sorry.” 
make the difference of life and death to my pa- “Dear me, what next?” exclaimed Mrs. Viy- 
tient. Four days? She'll be in fever then, I} ian, scoffingly. ‘‘ Magdalene apologizing! Won- 
suppose, and will need nursing, if ever a girl} ders will never cease.” 








did.” 
««And I'll write a note to Colonel Lithbridge, CHAPTER V. 
too, shan’t I, mamma?” asked Magdalene. DOUGHNUTS. 
“‘Oh, you've planned it all; you needn’t pre-} A week later, everything was arranged, and 


tend to consult me—I’m nobody,” replied Mrs. } going on as quietly as if no other condition of 
Vivian, peevishly: and the doctor, folding up! things had ever been contemplated. 
the paper, and placing it in his pocketbook,{ Five days from that on which the stnge-coach 
muttered to himself, ‘That's a fact !” upset, the same stage-coach droye quietly down 
Magdalene now turned to her mother. the hill, stopped at the head of the green lane, 
“J know it is not very comfortable for you, } and there discharged several packages. After 
here, mamma,”’ she said, in her winning way; } these had been handed down, a gentleman and a 
“and as for Estelle, I doubt if she would not; colored woman descended. The former was a 
leave you, sooner than remain here: so I was} fine, soldierly-looking man, in early middle life; 
thinking it might be nice, if you would go to the } but with more silver than sable in his magnificent 
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beard, and an air of combined weariness and} ‘Thank you, for one, Miss Magdalene Vivian. 
hauteur. The woman was short, squat, intensely ; But, as it happens, I was not-speaking of you.’’ 
black, and wore a Madras turban, and a necklace ; ‘*And that’s the woman come to take care of 
of gold beads, } Miss Alice ?’? continued Hannah, glancing at 
Magdalene flew out of the house, like a deer, } Jacquita, and skimming the crisp, brown dough- 
at sight of them. But she shot past Colonel {nuts out of the fat, “Come in, and make your- 
Lithbridge, as if he was of comparatively small } self at home, ma’am. Don’t she talk any English, 
account, and pounced upon the negress, clasp- ; Miss Magdalene?” 
ing her in an affectionate embrace, and kissing} ‘*Yes, indeed, she talks nothing else, Mrs. 
the sable cheeks, with loving fervor. ; Shillaber; but she don't talk much, at all: and 
«Oh, you dear, ol@ mamma! Iam so glad to ’ you mustn’t call her ma’am, if you Bless? Her 
see you,’ she exclaimed. ‘ And so will Alice be; ; name is Jacquita.” 
and we are going to be so comfortable, at last.”’ ; ‘Jacquita? | Well, I never!” exclaimed Han- 
“Mighty glad to see you, honey; and how’s ; nah, skilfully dropping more doughnuts into the 


missy!’ replied Jacquita, whose strong point } bake-kettle. ‘Sounds most like moskeeter.”’ 
was action, rather than speech, and who seldom} ‘To be sure. We call her Jack, sometimes; 
uttered as long a sentence as this. and Alice and I always say mamma. May I have 


“And hayen’t you a word for me, Madge?* } a doughnut?” 
demanded the colonel, speaking in a cultured, ; “Dear heart,,do help yourself! Ray, get a 


but not altogether pleasing, voice. ‘ china plate out of the settin’-room closet, and a 
Magdalene, suddenly losing all her gay abandon, ? napkin,” 
straightened herself, and said, coldly : ; The young man scowled, and did not stir; and 


“ How do you do, Colonel Lithbridge? Mamma } Magdalene, flashing a scornful glance at him, 
will be very glad to see you. But you know I i cried ; 
don’t like being called Madge. Go speak to “Oh, pray, don’t ask Mr. Shillaber to wait 
mamma. There she is, at the door.’ upon me; I don’t care for plate or napkin, I 

While the colonel advanced to the front-door, } assure you. How nice they are, ain’t they ?”” 
Magdalene beckoned Jacquita to follow, and } “Tm proper glad you like ’em. Won't she 
conducted her to the back of the house. have some ?”” 

The great kitchen, there, was all open to the “Who? innocently demanded Magdalene, 
July evening; and as they approached, a deep } determined to break in her hostess, to saying 
voice was to be heard, saying, decisively : Jacquita, at once. 

«And quite time they did go. Homeisn’t home, ‘‘My mother referred to your servant, as I 
with a pack of insolent fools, making you feel that } presume you understood,’”? growled Ray; and as 
you've noright to your own parlor, and doorstep.” { the fat was just then pretty quiet, his mother 

‘Thank you, for one, Mr, Ray Shillaber!”’ ‘heard ; and turning sharply around, said: 
cried Magdalene, standing upon the threshold, tou Ray, I wish you'd take the pail out to the new 
and looking splendidly handsome, with her hazel } well, and get some waterfor supper, It’s colder.” 
eyes full of light, and the rich color burning like The young man obeyed, without reply. As 
fire upon lips and cheek, and the slant rays of {soon as he was gone, his mother, turning to 
surishine kindling a dusky glow in the braids of } Magdalene, said, anxiously : 
her chestnut hair. “T hope you won't none of you take anything 

Ray, who was sitting sidewise, on the edge of j amiss that Ray says. He’s a dreadful proud, 
a table, fanning himself with his palm-leaf hat, } high-stepping sort of a fellow, and as bold as a 
stood up, looked at her, recognized her beauty, } lion. If things don’t suit, he'll out with it, if 
and said nothing. {twas to the Queen of Sheby herself; and he got 

His mother, who was frying doughnuts, in } pretty mad, a while ago, when your ma wouldn’t 
a great flat kettle, and hardly heard what was }set down in the parlor, because he was settin’ 
said by either, turned toward the door, and said, io the doorstep: and I believe she said some- 
pleasantly: thin’ about folks not knowin’ their places, and 

Oh, have your folks come, Miss Magdalene? }I don’t know what all; but Ray, he’s that sort 
Twas so busy, I didn’t hear the stage. Did you, i of a fellow, he don’t feel nobody's any better than 
Ray?” } what heis; ; and we never had no boarders before ; 

“Yes,” replied Ray, succinctly. and he ain’t used to not hayin’ the whole run of 

“But was too ill-tempered to speak of it,’ } the house; and a separate table and all, it kind 
muttered the young lady; and was a good deal }o’ galls him; but lor’, the boy ain’t got no harm 
astonished to receive a reply, in the same tone: }in him; and he’d do anything to help Miss Alice: 
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he went oyer to the yillage, when he ought to «What are you thinking of, Magdalene?” 

ha’ been at his dinner, to get them lemons; and } asked he, softly, after some moments. 

he’s just as keerful about noise as ever you see, The starry eyes slowly sank from the moon’s 

and always hushin’ up Jabez, who's young and | | mysterious face to his, and dwelt there, still with 

foolish—” | that strange yearning in their depths, as she 
«Don’t say any more, Mrs. Shillaber. He’s ; answered, very gently: 

coming, and I think he’s quite in the right. But} © «You wouldn't understand.” 

don’t let him know that you told me anything.” “Try me, and see,” he urged, taking her hand 
As Ray entered the kitchen porch, with his } in his, 

pail of bright and sparkling water, Magdalene diss} She withdrew it, quietly, and shook her head. 

appeared through the door of the dining-room. “No, I wish you could, I wish anybody could ; 

A few minutes later, Estelle appeared, with a sum-{ but I don’t believe they ever will. I suppose 

mons for Jacquita to the bedside of her nursling. { every soul has its own wonders, and siruggles, 
That very night, Mrs. Vivian, with her maid; and longings, and they have to be worked out 

and Colonel Lithbridge, was driven over to Silver ‘ alone, and in silence.” 

Lake Hotel; there to find, as she subsequently} ‘Child, shall I tell you the answers to all 

declared, her first night’s rest, and her first) the wonders, and struggles, and longings of 

civilized breakfast, since entering the valley of | ; your soul?” 

Crosnest. Her departure seemed to remove at «You cannot.” 

element of unrest and discontent, that had per- “But, if I can?” 

vaded the house, ever since her entrance; and eves.” 

everybody felt the relief. Magdalene’s Eo “Tn one word—love.” 

lost its frown, and her lips their air of severe} ‘*1 don’t know what love is.”” 

self-control. Hannah began to sing once more | “No, my darling, you do not. Your fresh 

about her work. Ray permitted himself to speak, * ; Young heart is still untouched, but its own in- 

and smile, when not absolutely necessary ; and | stinctsareastir. Itis like the water-lily blossoms, 

Afice’s flower-like face began to gain a little | that feel the sun, and unfold thejr pure petals, to 

color and light, and to lose the worried look that | | show him their golden hearts. Sweet, it is love 

had so troubled Magdalene. { you are longing for, and I will teach it to you!” 
Of course, Mrs. Vivian drove over, at least ; He tried to put his arms about her, but she 





once a day; but as the weather grew hot, her: drew back, still with that strange quiet, almost 


visits were confined to the morning: a message ; apathy of manner, upon her, and said: 
of inquiry sufficing for the evening. { «No. If it is love I want, it is not your love; 
These messages were generally brought by ; do not speak of it again.” 
Colonel Lithbridge, who made them the occasion ' « But, Magdalene, I must speak, if not again, 
of protracted calls upon Magdalene. The ee at least let me speak out now— 
received him capriciously: sometimes coldly ; § A rustling among the thick bushes, bordering 
sometimes with polite indifference; sometimes, i the road, and clustering about the gateway, star- 
in the reaction from long hours in the sick room, } tled both; but the sound of retreating footsteps 
with a gayety bordering on levity; and on a few | showed that the intruder was going away: and 
delightful occasions, with a soft and pensive; after a moment’s pause, Lithbridge continued, 
tenderness, the most dangerous of all her moods, ‘ in a low und eager voice: 
It was on one of these occasions, that the colonel, ; ««T have loved you for years, Magdalene: ever 
who had walked over from the hotel, asked Mag-! since you began to blossom into the brilliant, 
dalene to come with him, as far as the head of) high-hearted, powerful and fascinating woman 
the lane, on his way home. She silently com-} that you are, to-night. Long ago, I determined 
plied. Nor did she resist, when he took the} that, if ever I married, you should be my wife; 
lace handkerchief from her belt, and tied it over } and I have only waited to see some sign of liking, 
her head, 4 12 Rigolette. The two strolled to the some symptom of tenderness amid all the bright- 
end of the lane, almost in silence. Here, Magda-} ness, before putting my wishes into words.” 
lene paused, and lightly leaned against one of the {| Magdalene was no longer looking at the moon. 
gate-posts. Lithbridge turned, and looked at! But the cold brilliancy of that maddening orb 
her in wonder, almost in awe; for never had he | seemed concentrated in her eyes, as she turned 
seen her so beautiful, so spiritualized as now, by | them upon the agitated face of her wooer, and 
the radiant moonlight from without, and the ; slowly said: 
yearning spirit within, that, pleading through | And you see the liking, and the tenderness in 
her upraised eyes, seemed longing for heaven. my mood, to-night, I suppose ?”” - 
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‘Not for me, perhaps; not consciously for me: } 
but yet I do see awakened tenderness, and a vague ; 
} 





longing for something you have not yet found— 

“Yes,” interrupted Magdalene, almost eagerly, 
‘a longing for something I haye not found.” 

“And I tell you, child, that that something is} 
loye; and that nobody ever has, nobody ever can 
loye you, as I do; and that if you will but let me 
try, I will soon show you that all these vague ; 
yearnings, this aimless longing, that torments | 
you, shall be satisfied, in the wealth of love I} 
will pour into your heart, and in the response - 
that heart will surely make, for love infallibly ” 
evokes love in an unoccupied heart. Magdalene, } 
may I try?” $ 

“Try to make me love you, do you mean? } 
For I am absolutely certain I do not love you 
now. You must understand that, clearly.” 

“Very well, let it be so. You do not love me i 
now, but you will let me teach you to loye me?” 

“Tf you can,” 

“But I must have opportunities. 
be engaged to me, and give me a loyer’s claims.” 

“By no means. That. would be taking the } 
prize, before you had run the race. If you make } 
me love you, I shall naturally become engaged to } 
you; but meantime, I shall remain as Iam: free 
as nir, in person, spirit, and affections.” 

«That is a very unfair bargain,” 

“Then don’t make it. I am quite indifferent 
whether you do or not.” i 

“<Of course you are,” exclaimed the colonel, in } | 
arage. ‘You are just filling back, now, into ' 
your usual jeering, cynical fashion of .meeting } 
anything verging upon tenderness. I believe you 
haye no heart, after all, more than other women.” 

“Why, who ever supposed I had?” exclaimed 
Magdalene, with a scoffing laugh. ‘I don’t 
claim to be a dusus nalure, and different from 
other women. But as you haye lost your temper, } 
and I have lost my interest in the conversation, } 
don’t you think you had better go?” ; 

“Child, child! I have put the hopes and 
desires of years into your hands, I have Iai | 
my heart at your feet, and you treat them as } 
toys, you trample them in the dust.’” 

“‘TIn other words, you are ‘the victim of a} 
chilw’s caprice,’’’ laughed Magdalene. ‘No, 
cousin colonel, as I used to call you, you won’t get } 
any more sentimentality ont of me, to-night; and / 
Tam going home, and adyise you to do so. Good- } 
night.” ; 


You must } 


But Colonel Lithbridge was too angry to reply, 
in any quiet fashion of leaye taking; and as ; 
Magdalene ran gaily down the lane, he strode 
away in the moonlight, biting his lips, clenching 
his hands, and muttering words not good to hear. { 
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BERRYING. 
Wuen Magdalene reached the door-stone, she 





“was surprised to find it the pedestal of a tall, 


| motionless, human figure. She was more sur- 
prised, when, in the deep shadow of that side of 


| the house, she recognized Ray, and found that 
‘he intended to speak to her. 


“Oh! Is it you?” exclaimed she, not know- 
ing what else to say ; and then waited, nervously 
| conscious of two glowing eyes fixed upon her 
‘ faee, and an electric cloud of anger, or suspicion, 
or some unpleasant feeling, hanging about her. 

“Yes, Miss Vivian, it is I,” replied a gloomy 


} voice. 


“By the way, Mr. Ray, I have changed my 
Thad rather you called me Miss Magda- 


“‘T was obeying your orders.” 


“Goodness! How humble you are, all at 
once.” 
“TI have had lessons enough, in the last three 


But I was 
waiting to tell you, that Sarah and Lizzie Blake 
said that you wished to go berrying, when they 
went; and they intend going, to-morrow, with 
abez and me: and if you would like to go too, 
i we shall, of course, be very much honored.” 
“Ray, why need you always assume that tone 
with me?’ demanded the girl, passionately. *Z 
neyer haye treated you as an inferior, or patron- 
ized you, or—or—anything ; and why can’t you 
behave like a reasonable creature, and put aside 


jell that air of injured dignity, and ‘grand, gloomy, 
‘and peculiarness,’ that you always wear toward 


me?” 
“Why can’t 12” replied Ray, slowly. ‘ Be- 
Perhaps, I 


you, Miss Vivian.” 

“T told you to say Magdalene; and how do 
you know, pray, that I have any puzzles and 
wonderments ?”” 

* «Just as old Bose here knows that the moon 
pis bright—by looking at her face; and just as the 
+ fine lady moon can’t help the dog looking at her, 


;and thinking of her, and growling and baying at 
ae so Miss Magdalene Vivian can’t help even 


poor Ray Shillaber reading her face, and think- 
) ing his own thoughts about it.’’ 


‘And growling and baying at her, too,” sug- 


{ gested Magdalene. 


«Exactly. 
helped, that I see.” 


Very impertinent; but it can’t be 
And lifting the torn hat 


| from his thick black curls, the handsome young 


cynic strode round the corner of the house, leay- 
ing Magdalene alone. She stood, for a moment; 
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absorbed in reverie; and then went to Alice’s Gaya ‘ives so. Maybe though, you three 
room, where the sick girl lay, sleeping like a lily ' girls might set on the back seat, together; Sadie 
among her fair white surroundings: while Jac- » and Lizzie’s Enola slim, pol of ’em; and you 
quita, black, ugly, and faithful, lay upon a couch ; ain’t very large.” 

close beside her. Magdalene looked on, silently, } “Oh, I want to go in front, and drive. Ido 
for a moment; and then crept up the stairs, and | so love to drive, especially down these steep 
sat for quite an hour, staring from her window, } hills.” 

into the fragrant gloom of the summer night. “Very well,’ interposed Ray, hastily. “Tl 

Since she had been left alone, Magdalene had } settle it all. You shall drive, Miss Magdalene. 
petitioned that she might eat with the family, } Now, about our dinner, for we shall be gone all 
instead of being served in lonely state by herself; day.” 
and Hannah had go far complied with the request, “Qh! I don’t know about that,’ exclaimed 
that she and her two sons now sat at the table in | Magdalene, in a disappointed voice. ‘I don’t 
the dining-room. But Shillaber himself, except ; think I could leaye Alice all day.” 
occasionally at tea-timeand on Sundays, preferred ; “ How is she, this morning?” asked Ray. 
the freedom and despatch of the kitchen-table. ; “ Quite comfortable and bright; she wouldn't 

So, it chanced, that, coming into the dining- } need me, I dare say; and mamma will be over, 
room, next morning, Magdalene found the two } this morning: but you see, it’s me, myself; TI 
boys, as they were called, although Ray was } can’t bear being parted with her, all day.’ And 
more than two-and-twenty, and Jabez only two | Magdalene looked at Ray, with a sort of appealing 
years younger, standing by the open window, and ' glance, as if sure of his comprehension and sym- 
busily discussing plans for the day. pathy. He answered, with the first cordial smile 

«The light wagon is plenty large for four; } she had ever seen upon his face ; a smile so bright 
what ave you thinking about, Ray?’ exclaimed } and frank, that it lighted up the dark features, and 
Jabez, a good-natured, freckle-faced, sandy-haired gloomy eyes, like a burst of sunshine, and said ; 
fellow, ag unlike Ray as a plough horse is unlike i “Nor you needn’t. I will drive you home, 
a racer. ; myself, any minute that you say, after we reach 

“Well, suppose there’s more than four,” sug- j the high pastures.” 
gested Ray, in a low voice, and moving away} ‘ It's all of six mile up there,’ suggested 
from his brother, who only raised his yoice, ex- } Jabez, in a tone of remonstrance. 
claiming: “What of that?’ demanded his brother, an- 

“How more than four? There's Sadie andj grily. “It won’t hurt Tom, I guess; and I 
Lizzie, and you and me. Who else? Mother i know it won’t hurt me. Besides, I can change 
won't go.” } Tom for Kitty, while I’m at home; and maybe 

“Tam going, Mr. Jabez,” remarked a blithe } mother would want something done, and be glad 
yoice: and Magdalene, radiant in a white dress, } to have me run in.” 
with carnation ribbons glowing from the crest of } ‘Oh, it’s all right, of course. Only, I thought 
her sleek head, to the toes of her pretty slippers, } you wouldn’t pick many berries,” suggested 
made a mocking little bow to the younger brother, ; Jabez, who had a broad streak of New England 
and shot a half defiant glance at the elder. thrift in his composition. 

“You! Goll, why that’s first-rate,” exclaimed } But Ray did not deign to notice this suggestion, 
Jnbez; and then conscious of his solecism, blushed }in any way; and just then, Mrs. Shillaber en- 
furiously, and was suddenly silent. Ray, who ; tered, with a plate of biseuit in her hand. It 
never said “golly,” and who, not having two } was accompanied, too, by a roll of butter, churned 
sets of manners, could never be surprised into } by Hannah’s own hands, and redolent of cloyer 
using the wrong ones, shot an angry glance ut }and cleanliness. Add to these, a delicious broiled 


his brother, and said, haughtily : } chicken, and potato croquettes, with 2 great glass 
“We shall be much pleased to have you go, } pitcher of ice-cold milk, and we need not won- 
Miss Magdalene.” } der that Magdalene was supremely indifferent to 


‘Thank you, Mr, Ray,” said the girl, with 2} the badness of the coffee, or the nomadic char- 
smile, accepting his use of her Christian name..} acter of the tea, which conld claim neither China, 
“And when do we go, and how? You were } Japan, Aor any other known habitat, as justly its 
talking of wagons: can’t we haye that nice,{own. Magdalene was young, Magdalene was 
jumpity-jump one, that we went to the springs i strong and healthy, and consequently, Magda- 
in? How is it, Mr. Jabez?” | lene ate well, and with reasonable enjoyment, a 

“Why, you see,’ replied Jabez, recovering ; fact of unending satisfaction to Hannah, whose 
lis equanimity, ‘we're most afraid you’d be , own appetite was generally worked and worried 
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away, and who “kept up,’ to use her own phrase, { tween the two seats, and also between the two 

on the adulterated tea and coffee, and a beverage | Miss Blakes, remarking: 

called diet-drink, brewed by herself, from various } ‘* That’s the stool of penitence, girls, and one 

roots and barks. ~ of us three has got to set on it, and confess our 
Alice, being consulted as to her sister’s absence, } sins to the other two. Guess it had better be 

stoutly declared that she was perfectly able to | tz) hadn't it? She’s the biggest sinner.” 

be left all day; indeed, that she should rather } It was at this moment that Magdalene appeared, 

prefer that state of things, to any other, as she } and a sudden constraint dropped, like a cloud, 


could have such ‘splendid naps.” upon the two girls; who sat up straight, looked 
Magdalene and Alice were still talking, when ; genteel, and remarked, in mincing tones: 

a voice was heard outside, but softened down, } ‘Good-day. Pleased to see you.” 

calling: Ray, who had busied himself about the horse’s 
“The wagon is ready, Miss Magdalene.” } head until now, came forward, with alacrity; and 
“Oh, thank you, Mr. Ray, I will be out direct- jeemansing; “This is your seat, Miss Vivian,” 

ly,” said Magdalene, stooping to kiss Alice. {handed her to the front bench, placed himself 


«What a nice voice that Mr. Ray has,” said } beside her, gathered up the reins, and started, so 
Alice. “So deep and grave, and still so musical. } promptly, that Jabez had hard work to tumble in 
He ought to sing. I should like to see him.” ~ }at the back of the wagon, and climb over the 

“Yes, it is a good enough voice,” replied jseat, to the penitential stool, which Lizzie found 
Magdalene, indifferently. ‘And you can see | it funny to upset, just as he was seating himself, 
him, very soon, I suppose; for the doctor says | thus inducing a convulsion of merriment and 
it will be good to carry you out on the stretcher, | scufiling, lasting, with the three, for at least a 
and let you lie in thesun, some hours, every fine | mile of the way. 
day—” { Ray was annoyed, but not for himself; and 
. “Yes, he talked to me about it; and I think } Magdalene tried to see and hear nothing that 
it wili be perfectly lovely,” cried Alice, the soft { would force her to appear annoyed. So she de- 
color mantling in her cheeks. | voted herself to the horse, which, young and 

“Well, to-morrow, if mamma approves, and ; Strong, required a good deal more driving than she 
the doctor will superintend, we will haye you out, ? knew how to give; and had not Ray’s hand, eye, 
dearest.” i and yoice, been constantly on the alert, she might 

And Magdalene stooped to kiss her sister again, ? have experienced an upset. 
and so hide the tears brimming her eyes: tears; Presently, however, the road began to steadily 


of love, and pity, and thankfulness for even so! ascend. At this, Jabez jumped out, to relieve 
; 


much amendment. {the horse, while Sadie and Lizzie subsided into 
‘And Ray can help carry me out,”’ said Alice, ¢ a quiet. conversation. Magdalene, resigning the 
With a shy little smile. ‘reins to Ray, suffered her delighted eyes to roam 


“Yes, you baby, with a new toy,’’ laughed } over the magnificent landscape unfolding befare 
Magdalene. ‘ But now, good-bye. What, all but ; her, as they ascended the mountain. 
crying! Well, I shall be home, by two o’clock,} The high pasture was reached, at length, and 
at latest. Very soon after mamma leayes.’”? And ; the three girls jumped out; the two Blakes with 
without waiting for further remonstrance, she ran } a solid bounce; Magdalene with @&pring, strong 
away; and passing through the dining-room, to ; and light as a young deer. Ray, who helped all 
the great kitchen, found the wagon waiting out- } three, noted the difference. Jabez did not. 
side the door: where, two-and-twenty vente “ Now, let’s see who'll get berried first,” re- 
before, the mysterious stranger, in his muffling | marked the latter young man, gathering the four 
cloak, had stood, upon that stormy Hallow E’en, } tin pails in one hand, and jangling them together, 
promising to give Hannah Shillaber’s dead baby j discordantly. 
back to life and health. «“ Why, there's none for me!’ cried Magdalene, 

Forgetting that byegone time, which had in- jas they were divided around. 
deed grown to be little more than a dream in her “T brought this for you,” said Ray, somewhat 
memory, Hannah now stood chatting with two { embarrassed, and so somewhat surly; and from 
pleasant-looking girls, who were seated upon the ithe breast-pocket of his blouse, he produced a 
back seat of the wagon, and just then gigglin ' silver porringer; the solitary piece of plate, ex- 
violently at some remark of Jabez’s, who was ' cept some spoons, belonging to the Shillaber 
stowing the basket of provisions, the pails for the i family. Magdalene colored, half in pleasure, half 
berries, and the meal for the horse, underneath : in vexation; and as she took it, and followed the 


the seats. Finally, he put a milking-stool be- } others toward the bushes, she said, in a low voice: 
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“Tt is very nice, and I like it very much; but{ ‘And then?”’ demanded Magdalene. 

I wish you wouldn't make a difference for me.” } ‘And then I went away,” replied Ray, quietly. 
“But there is a difference, and not of my } “Didn’t you hear me go? I didn’t try to hide 

making,” replied Ray, almost bitterly. ‘* You } myself.” 

neyer could be like those girls—like us, I ought} “‘ Yes, I heard you go.” 

to say, for I am one of the same class as they. I; The young man’s eyes questioned her; but siiv 

am Jabez’s brother.” would not answer; and presently, he said again: 

‘© Oh, but that’s all nonsense, you know,’ re- ; ««T have no right, no shadow of right, to ask; 
plied Magdalene, eagerly. ‘‘ People are not made } ; but I wish you would tell me, won’ ’t you?” 
like—like stoves, for instance—all of one sort, run! ; Tell you what?” 
in one mould, and impossible to change. For; ‘Whether you are engaged to Colonel Lith- 
instance, you were not cast in the same mould as } | bridge?” 

Jabez, or the Miss Blakes. You are just as much } } “What do you think?” 
a gentleman, when you are good-natured, as any- “7 think not.” 
body need to be.” “Why?” 

“As much as Colonel Lithbridge?’’ asked Ray, } ‘1 looked into your face, when you came up to 
dryly. } the house, last night, and I couldn’t see it.” 

“« More, in some ways. Don’t talk about him, } } «One would think my face were a Farmer's 
please.”” ; ) Almanac,’ cried Magdalene, with sudden pettish- 

Her voice was so cold, that there was a silence } ness. “You study it so, for every change of 
of some moments. Then Ray said: } weather.” 

“I am going to answer your question, about} “A queer almanac, that shows fair and stormy, 
how I knew of your haying puzzles, and wonder- } all at the same time,” said Ray, quietly. 
ments, more truly than I did last night. Iheard) But Magdalene’s mood had changed, and pour- 
you say it.’ } ing her porringer full of bervies into his pail, she 

“Heard me? How?” } declared : 

“I was sitting on a rock, outside the gate, “There, I’ve done. I'm going to gather some 
looking at the moon, and thinking, when you } flowers; all by myself, thank you; and then I 
and he came up the lane; and when you stopped, } ; shall rest in the shade, until lunch; and then I 
I looked through the bushes, and saw you, as; shall go home.” 
you stood leaning against the post, with that } ; “Very well, Miss Vivian. You willdo just as 
white thing on your head, and your face turned } you like, of course. I am ready to take you, at 


















up; and I forgot that I ought to go away.” { any time.” 
“Forgot?! interrupted Magdalene, in would-} And she did do just as she liked, and hardly 
be severity. } looked at, or spoke to Ray, again, until he was 


«Yes, forgot everything,” said the young man, ' taking her home; when she scoffed, andjibed, snd 
slowly, and fixing his intense eyes upon hers, | teased him, until he was wrought into a white 
“Tt was true enough that I read the wonderings ; \ heat of silent wrath, and looked as handsome as 
and longings, that the moonlight pictured out on} } a young gladiator, thirsting for the combat, 
your face ; but besides that, I heard you say it.” i [20 BE continuED. ] 
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Onxx last night, at the Raynors’ ball, What is the reason we seldom meet?” 
She twisted my rose in her shining hair; * Giving her hand at the garden-gate, 
And would I carry her fan and shawl? “Taye the sharp thorns ruined love's bleeding fect? * 
And did I really and truly care ‘All things come unto those who wait.” 
For her love? Ah, the night had Ween so sweet, 
She never dreamed it could be this late— Toud in the branches the robins call. 
Then a whisper of “ Courage and love complete.” Is the gloom, that has come on the summer air, 
And of “all things coming to those who wait.” ‘The shadow of God’s hand over all? 
t At least, good-bye to you, lady fair. 
This morning, T saw her standing there, Ab, I haye found the tares in the wheat: 
*Neath the tree where the apple-blossoms fall, Deeper than tears are the stings of fate. 
And give hima rose from her shining hair, But surely, in front of God's mercy-seat, 


Sighing, “I missed you, last night, at the ball; ‘The truth is coming, For that I wait. 
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Tur train was on the point of starting. as Max { But during them, Ingersoll had made another 
Ingersoll entered the railway station of the quiet | discovery, Besides his cigar-case, he had left 
old German town, where he had been halting for | behind, at the hotel, a little packet of important 
afew days. He got his ticket, fortunately ; but | letters, which had been that very morning for- 
the instant after, the clerk shut the window of} warded to him, and as yet only partially read. 
his office with a bang. ; The station-master, as he spoke, had begun 

Ingersoll hurried out upon the platform, where } ringing the bell. The girl had uttered a low cry. 
the guard opened the door of an empty carriage; | Ingersoll paused no longer; but seized his port- 
and Ingersoll sprang in, portmanteau in hand. manteau, threw it out, and sprang after it. 

‘How many minutes, yet?’ he asked. “Here's a ticket,” he exclaimed, thrusting his 

“ About half a one,”’ the guard answered. { into the girl’s hand. At the same moment, he 

“Just time to light a cigar,” thought Ingersoll ; | fairly snatched her up in his arms, and lifted her 
and he put his hand in the breast-pocket of his | into the carriage, which was already in motion. 
cont, to take out his cigar-case. All at once, his} A porter, standing by, had just time to shut the 
face changed. { door, as the train swept away. 

“T can’t haye forgotten it,” he muttered, 2s/ Ingersoll saw the young lady lean out of the 
his hands flew from one pocket to another, with} window, her face eloquent with thanks. Her 
a rapidity worthy of a conjurer. ‘By Jove! I $ portmonnaie was in her hand, and she was try- 
haye, though—left it on the table in my bedroom ; ing to extricate money from its recesses. Then the 
—what infernal stupidity ! I must have a weed, } train steamed on; he caught one last glance of 
by some means. No use to ask that brute of a! gratitude; and she was gone. 
guard. Maybe, the station-master would send—{ ‘The preitiest creature I ever set eyes on,” 
there must be a tobacco-stall—” } muttered Ingersoll. 

His sentence died away unfinished. He was | He picked up his portmanteau, as he spoke, 
rising to lean out of the open window, when his } and turned to leave. 
ear caught the sound of a girlish voice. saying | «The lady has good reason to be obliged to you, 
quickly, «nd in very agitated tones: ; sir,” said a smothered voice, at his elbow. There 

“But I entreat—the ticket-office was shut. I} stood the porter, who had shut the coupé door; 
will pay at the first station, I must, must go to } and when Max glanced at him, he saw his shrewd, 
Nuremburg.”’ {ugly face puckered into a perfect network of 

«You can’t go without a ticket; it’s against } wrinkles, in his efforts to keep from laughing 
the rules; you will have to wait for the two audibly. ‘It’s not often, nowadays, that a 
o'clock train,” responded an inflexible voice. ; German gentleman would do so much for a 

“I cannot—indeed, I cannot—it is very, very } ¢ stranger. No, nor one of those rascally French, 
important. Oh, I must go!” cried the girlish } Seither, for all they brag so much about their 
voice—such 2 sweet, musical voice, with a{ politeness.” 

Ppiteous quiver in it, which showed that the } | The fairly jeering tone, in which the words 
speaker was near tears. { were spoken, and an unrestrained titter from the 

Ingersoll thrust his head out of the carriage, | station-master, increased Max’s irritation to such 
and saw a young lady, standing at a little dis-{ an extent, that he quite forgot his dignity. 
tance, in a dark-green trayelling-dress, and} “I have the good luck to be an American,” 
picturesque Tyrolese hat. She was pretty} quoth he. ‘We are in the habit of treating 
enough to moye even a German railway offi- | ladies courteously, in my country.’ Then he 






cial. But the station-master was inexorable. {was so annoyed, at having made this speech, 
“Stand back, if you please,” he cried. ‘You! that he condescended to further explanation, 
can’t go, I say.” before he knew what he was about. “TI found 
“But I must—I must!” I had forgotten some important letters. I should 
“You can’t go—stand back,’? was the’ only! have had to aay over, for the two o’clock frain, 
reply. } in any case.” Jn a second, he was more vexed 


All fue of course, passed in a Yew seconds. | than ever, to catch himself explaining, especially 
(eg) 


Rn 
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When he saw that his hearers were incredulous. ) ured mode of speech was an effort to hide anxiety, 
“Be good enough to take charge of my portman- ; anger, or strong emotion of some kind. 
teau, till I come back; and let me find youinthe{ “A young lady, in a dark-green dress, and 
way, when I get here,” he said, with cold sever- ; Tyrolese hat,” pursued the old gentleman, in the 
ity, to the porter. ‘ sume laboriously assumed tone of composure. 
Max walked off, furious, when he had spoken, } “Yes, that was her dress, I believe,” replied 
the angrier at the chorus of low chuckles that | Max. 
followed him. When he reached his hotel, he } “Ah!” said the stout gentleman, evidently 
learned that his letters and cigar-case had already , much relieved. ‘“ Will you have the kindness to 
been safely put away by the inn-keeper, till they | tell me what station the ticket was for?” 
should be sent for. He read his correspondence, | A new thought struck Max. . Compliance with 
wrote two or three epistles, strolled about till the stranger’s request, might be fur from a favor 
noon, took an early dinner, and had coffee, and | to the blue-eyed damsel. Yet, what possible 
then went to the station. But on the way, he { excuse could he find, for declining to give the 
was in a maze of pleasantly vague dreams, as he | desired information? His momentary hesitation 
had been all the morning. Wherever he looked, caused the other to make 1 movement of im- 
he saw always the same object: an exquisite, ; patience. 
girlish face, with heavenly blue eyes, under the ; ‘Perhaps, I might ask—” said Max. Then he 
shadow of a Tyrolese hat; and no matter what; stopped, and altered his beginuing to, “May I 
sound he heard, it was half deadened by the | inquire what special interest—? 
pathetic tones of a girlish, pleading voice. } “Tam the young lady's father, sir,’”’ interrup- 
“Have I fallen in love, at first sight, and with ; ted the elderly gentleman; and now his voice 
a person I may never see again?” he asked him- ; was as impatient as his face: “her father. My 
self, scornfully, Then he swore mentally that he } name is Heinrich Holdeniss.”” 
would see the face again, and soon, too; and felt} Her father! Ingersoll remembered having 
also a shrewd suspicion that he really was in }been told by the loquacious landlord, that the 
Jove, absurd as it might seem, fine villa, on the hill outside of the town, be- 
At the station, the porter came up, with his } longed to Herr Holdeniss, a retired merchant, 
portmanteau. and one of the wealthiest and most important 
“You see I did not forget, sir,’ said the man, } personages the place could boast. 
touching his cap, politely. ‘Ihave been on the} ‘The ticket was'for Nuremburg. I had heard 
lookout for you. There's a gentleman, down by ; the young lady tell the station-master that was 





the café, who wants to see you.”” } where she wished to go,” returned Max, quickly, 
} % so 
“A gentleman who wants to see me?’’ repeated } and in the most obliging tone. 
Ingersoll, surprised. } “I thank you,” said the gentleman, with an- 


“Ti’s on account of the young lady.’ And } other ceremonious lifting of his hat; which, of 
now the porter smiled. “The young lady you ; course, Max imitated. Herr Holdeniss motioned 
gave your ticket to, sir.” to the porter, who was standing at a little dis- 

Ingersoll followed the man to the café, at the ; tance, and put some money in his hand, saying: 
further end of the long platform: Here, the i “Get me a ticket for Nuremburg—second- 
porter addressed himself to a gentleman, at that ; elass.’’ 
instant coming out of café. While lighting a cigar, Max furtively watched 

Ingersoll took a quick survey of the stranger: ; him, and decided that the look of relief in his 
a stout, rather red-faced person of fifly-five or so. ; face was proof that his previous agitation had 

At the first words the porter spake, this person ; been caused by anxiety. 
hurried forward, and lifted his hat, with cere- ‘By the way,” said the Herr, ‘which class 
monious politeness, Max returned the salute. i was your ticket for?” 

“I beg your pardon for the intrusion,” said} Sécond,”’said Max. “Iam too old a trayeller 


he. } to waste money on a first, in Germany.” 
“Not at all,”? said Max. ‘You wished to see } « Ah,” said that gentleman, ‘the porter told 
me?” me you were an American—but that must be a 
Bi 


“The porter tells me, sir, that you were to | mistake—you speak German like a native.” 
haye left by the half-past ten train; but that you! «Yes, I am an American. But my grand- 
gave up your ticket to a young lady, who reached | mother was a German, and brought me up to 
here too late to procure one.”” ; speak the language.” 

Max bowed, and looked still more curiously at) “Sol? returned Herr Holdeniss, who had 
his interlocutor; for it was plain that his meas- {taken out his pocket-book, and extricated some 
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but ; had just graduated from Yale, with great honors, 
» said Herr Holdeniss; 


money. ‘I cannot repay your ah 
I can replace the price of the ticket.” ; and had gone to Europe, 
Of course, no refusal was possible; so Max } «that was you, I suppose?” 
bowed, and took the offered florins, saying: “T don’t know about the great honors,” said 
“J am yery happy to have been able to be of } Max, laughing. 
service to your daughter: she seemed so exceed- ; “I do,” said Herr Holdeniss: ‘*And have 
ingly anxious—so distressed, when she found }you been oyer here, ever since ?”’ 
that she must lose the train.” ' ‘I went back once, for a few months, only.” 
“Ah! said Herr Holdeniss, again, but in a “Hum! quoth Herr Holdeniss. ‘So you 
Jess cheerful tone; and took a pinch of snuff. { don’t mean to have business or a profession ?”” 
«An American? Always courteous to ladies, Oh, I don’t propose to be an idler,” cried 
the Americans, A fine country—a noble country } Max, eager to produce a good impression; ‘but 
—the most interesting I ever visited.” —but—well, I have not been obliged to hurry in 
«So you have been there?’ said Max. making a choice,” he added, a little confused 
“Oh, yes. Spent twelve months, partly on busi- | between his desire to excuse his procrastination, 
ness, partly to have a change, just after my poor {and his dislike of uttering what might seem a 
wife’s death, four years ago; my daughter went ; snobbish allusion to his large fortune. 
with me; she was only fourteen then.” “So !’? ejaculated Herr Moldeniss; and his 
The utterance of that name gave Max an addi- } tone showed that he quite understood the case. 
tional interest in the subject of the Herr's travels. } But what Max wanted, was to persuade his 
«Was your daughter as much pleased as your- } new acquaintance to talk of his daughter; and, 
self?” he asked. if possible, to induce him to give some explanation 
“Oh, yes. Girls always like everything new. } of her journey, which had evidently been under- 
I put her to school, in New York, for six months. {taken with an attempt at secrecy. Presently, 
She speaks English perfectly. I am not a bad } some remark of the other’s enabled him to say: 
hand at it myself,’ he added; and burst into the “So the porter did not recognize Fraiilein Hol- 
language, which he spoke fluently enough, though ; deniss ?” 
with such an execrable accent, that Max only ‘No, both he and the station-master are new 
understood about half of a yoluble account of a | people here. I should have gone to her aunt’s, 
visit to California. atayenture. I didn’t like to telegraph, for my 
The porter came back, with the ticket, at this } sister-in-law is an invalid, and easily alarmed. It 
moment; and informed the two gentlemen that ; was all right enough. The whole thing was a 
it was time to take their places. His practiced ‘ whim—a girlish caprice: girls are made up of 
eye speedily lighted upon an empty coups to-! s them, ”” He was looking at once vexed and 
ward which he conducted the pair. i amused; and now had recourse to his snuff- 
“Tf you do not object to our making the jour- } box, and muttered something to himself, of which 
ney together?” said Herr Holdeniss, treating Max ; Max only caught, “If she had waited to hear, 
to another wave of his hat. she might have sayed herself a wild-goose chase, 
“T shall be delighted,” cried Max, with an 3 and me too.” 
evident sincerity, which would have surprised; But now he began to talk of other matters. 
his most intimate friends, had they looked at the } Yet though their conversation was so free, that, 
stout party, without having first known that he i by the time their two hours’ journey came to an 
had a pretty daughter. $end, they were on the most friendly terms, not 
««This is very comfortable,” said Herr Hol- $ one word further of explanation did Max get in 
deniss. ‘I have a great many good friends in | regard to Miss Lina Holdeniss’ departure, which 
America. [wonder if we possess mutual acquain- j looked so much like a flight from her parent's 
tances there?” roof. Still, the old gentleman talked a good deal 
Upon this hint, Max gave his name, and added } about his daughter, incidentally, in giving details 
particulars in regard to himself, that he was not } of his own past, which he did with great freedom, 
in the habit of bestowing upon sirangers. Sure j and in a very interesting manner. Max learned 
enough, not only did Herr Holdeniss know a} that he had commenced life penniless, but had, 
number of his friends, but when he went to eas go, retired from business, with « fortune, 
America, had taken a letter of introduction to ‘which, according to moderate Teutonic ideas, was 
one of Max’s uncles, who had aseat in the Senate ; more than ample. 
of the United States, and had been very civil to He had had his little romance, too, German- 
the traveller. like; and could still dwell, with a certain degree 
“I vemember his speaking of a nephew, who {of romantic fecling, upon its memory; elderly, 
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and stout, and given to’ snuff-taking, as he was. | the old gentleman had twisted his ankle, suffi- 
He narrated his idyl, to be sure, while eating a; ciently to make the pain very severe, for a few 
sausage and some black bread, which he had | moments; and he uttered numerous groans, 
bought at a way-station ; but there were tears in } interspersed with sundry German oaths, each 


his eyes, all the same. 
loved by a young lady, belonging to a family 
who could write Von before their name; and who 
cast her off, when she insisted on marrying be- 
neath her. But the two had been very happy; 
and though her husband was poor when she 
accepted him, before a decade elapsed he could 
surround her with every comfort, and such luxu- 
ries as suited their simple tastes. 

“She was an angel,” sighed Herr Holdeniss. 
“The most wonderful combination of intellect 
and sweetness. Ach, Gott! to hear her repeat 
Schiller, and Goethe, was music. She could make 
such coffee as I shall neyer drink again; and 
the real receipt for cream-cabbage died with her 
—died with her.” And Herr Holdeniss gulped 
down his sigh and his last bit of sausage together. 

‘There was one of the deceased Iady’s relatives, 
who had not deserted her, he went on to say: 


had married a rich old man, with a title, who had } 
treated her very ill; but he had been a long while ; 
dead; and his widow now lived, contentedly, at ! 
her country-seat, a few miles from Nuremburg. 
Aunt Caroline, Frau yon Klenze, was very fond 
of her niece. It was to her the young lady had } 
gone, this morning; and then Herr Holdeniss 
looked vexed and amused again, as he added: 
“But whether, this time, she will not have 
had to pass a bad half-hour—the aunt Caroline is 
very particular.’ Then he checked himself, in 
the most provoking manner; and began to talk } 


of the celebrated great trees in California, to the / 


great exasperation of Max, till he secretly cursed ; 
those astounding marvels of nature. 

‘The train, at length, puffed into the Nuremburg 
station. Max had been haunted by a mad hope 
that his new friend might ask him to go out with 
liim to Ledenthal. But, no! The new friend 
expressed renewed pleasure at the acquaintance ; 
learned what hotel Max meant to put up at; 
said he should call, if he stopped over the next 
day ; but gave no hint that a visit, on Max's part, 
would be agreeable to himself, or the mistress of 
Ledenthal. I regret to say that Max, internally, 
called him ‘an old, sausage-gobbling, German 
fox!’ Even elegant young men can be very in- 
elegant in their reflections, under sufficent cause 
for irritation. 

Max, being close to the door, got out of the 
carriage first. As Herr Holdeniss was descend- 
ing, his foot slipped, and he would have fallen, 


except for his companion’s timely aid. Asit was, 
Vou. LXXXI.—9. 


He had loved, and been } 


a? 
sister, a few years older than herself. This sister i 


a yard long. When he grew quieter, Max said: 

«Take my arm, and give me your travyelling- 
sack. Leanonme. So, That's right.’’ 

They passed through the station, and out upon 
\ the broad grass-plot, decorated with flowers and 
| shrubs, and sat down on a bench, to rest for a few 
moments. 

«T am better now,” Herr Holdeniss said. “I 
believe I shall take a turn or two on the turf— 
that will put my ankle straight.” 

If the venerable parent’s heart was not harder 
than a rhinoceros’ hide, Max thought, it would 
soften, under his tender attentions; and he 
aided the Herr, in his little promenade, with 
as much solicitude as a mother would her lame 
child. 

} But he received no invitation to Ledenthal, in 

i spite of this; and that was what the sly young 

man was after. 

«A friend of mine lives quite near the station,’” 
‘said Holdeniss. “I must sfop and speak with 
him. I shall walk to his house. So, good-bye. 
) A thousand, thousand thanks. 1 am charmed to 
‘have met you. Adieu, adieu !”” 

} He was gone; and Max, instead of seeking a 
j hack; strolled away to the further end of the 
} law n, and sat down under a linden tree, and up- 
braided fate and fathers; and then fell to dream- 
ing of those blue eyes, that had looked so grate- 
fully at him, earlier in the day. Te would see 

i them again, he yowed, finally, in spite of parent, 

or aunt Caroline ; and soon, too. 

Sooner than he DELEON He was roused by 
j the rustle of a woman’s dress, looked up, and 
Vatarted to his feet: for there, only a few paces 
' away, was the lovely girl, in a dark-green dress 

and Tyrolese hat; and she was more lovely than 
ever, as she half paused, and glanced towards 
him, with a smile, at once embarrassed and mis- 
chievous. 

i “*Fraiilein Lina!’ he exclaimed, in a voice of 

i delight, and he hurried toward her, so bewildered 
by this unexpected bliss, that he hardly knew 

what he said or did. ‘You here—you have not 

gone out to your aunt’s, at Ledenthal?” 

“Not yet,” she replied, smiling and blushing. 
““My courage failed—I was afraid she would 
scold me, though she never does. So I deter- 
mined to wait, and go by the post-carriage, that 
leaves after this train comes in. J saw you and 
papa: where has papa gone ?”” 

This address, speaking as if to a person whom 
she knew, completed Max’s bewilderment, equal 
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though he was, usually, to any emergency; and { it up, he saw a large-sized morrocco letter-case 
to increase his dazed state, she still regarded him } lying on the ground beside it—Herr Holdeniss’ 
with that mingling of fun and embarrassment. letter-case—Max had seen it in his hand, two or 
‘He has gone on to his friends, near the sta- ; three times. 
tion. He will get a carriage, then, io drive out to Here was a direct interposition of destiny in 
your aunt's, expecting to find you, Fraiilein Lina.” ' his fayor. However mad Max might still be, in 
“So, you told him where the ticket you gave eal to most matters, he was perfectly clear 
me was for?’ she asked, laughing outright, | and sane on one point—it was his duty to take 
though the pink in her cheeks deepened to } that letter-case out to Ledenthal, with as little 
damask. delay as possible. 
“‘Yes—he—I—oh, I hope I did not do wrong?” He drove to a hotel, ordered a room, and went 
“Oh, no—quite, quite right.” She tried to } through a pretence of dining; then changed his 
subdue the confusion, which rendered her 80 } clothes and yery handsome he looked, in the 
beautiful, and went on: ‘I should have come } stylish, light-gray costume. 
out, when I saw you and him. I was there, } Presently, he found himself driving through 
behind the thicket, reading; but I thought ’'d } the approaching sunset, along the smooth high- 
better let him get to my aunt’s, first—only I was jway. After a few miles, the coach turned into 
curious to know why you waited. And I’ve not } another road, which led through a smiling, well- 
thanked you for the ticket—and, oh! I must pay } wooded valley; and at the end of an hour, reached 
you.” Sa tiny hamlet, which could boast no honse of 
“But your father did that,” he said. importance enough to look like the dwelling of 
“Ah, did he? Well, you will let me thank } Frau yon Klenze. 
you?” Now she looked terribly embarrassed, } However, though the coachman, being new to 
and as if she had a mind to run away; but stood } Nuremburg, could give no information, there was 
her ground. ‘It was very kind of yon—and— } alittle inn in sight, and in the entrance stood the 
and now I will admit that it was childish and } fat landlord, who looked good-natured enough to 
silly of me to run away—but—but, well, nobody } give advice in the premises. To the eager in- 
must ask me to explain, else I shall run away } quiries of Max, he replied, at once: 
from Ledenthal, also.’’ «'The-ever-to-be-most-highly-esteemed, the-so- 
The glance and smile, which accompanied this } much-honorable, noble Frau yon Klenze! Of 
speech, dizzied Max out of his last faint gleam of} course, I know her house—it is not far. ‘The 
sense; he knew that he was going to utter words ; road to the left—but it wants mending. I should 
that would be both mad and impertinent: still, ; adyise the Herr to walk. If he passes down my 
he could not refrain; he must speak. } cabbage-patch, and across the field, and mounts 
“ Fraiilein Lina!” he eried; but was checked } the hill, he will see the mansion below him, and 
by the headlong approach of a little man, in a } can go through the frujt-orchard and garden.” 
porter’s garb, shrieking: } The consequence of implicitly following which 
‘Vraiilein, Fraiilein, the post is starting! I} advice was, that, in about twenty minutes, Max 
haye hunted for you everywhere. Quick, quick, j reached the gate of the large, old-fashioned gar- 
they won't wait.’’ den; and saw, before him, the house, with a 
The young girl started off, with the fleeiness of | broad terrace, that was decorated with pots of 
adeer; looked back over her shoulder, and waved } flowering shrubs; while beyond, several glass 
her hand, erying: doors led into the dwelling itself. 
«Till we meet, adieu, adieu !”” He had come so quickly, that he was almost 
Positively, she had crossed the lawn, before } breathless. So, to recover himself, he sat down, 
Max recoyered himself sufficiently to follow. | on a moss-grown sundial, till, physically, he had 
Away he darted; stumbled over some obstacle; } cooled off somewhat. Then he rose, and walked 
fell flint; picked himself up; and rushed on, } along the centre garden path, till he gained a 
reaching the side of the station building just in } leafy arbor, built directly over it. 
time to see the post-wagon drive off, with Lina { He stopped again, for, seated in a rustic chair, 
Holdeniss therein. The carriage iurned; she } beneath the emerald screen, he perceived Lina 
saw him; waved her hand again; and then was | Holdeniss. She was leaning back, resting her 
i gone. thead on her hand; but her brilliant color and 
Max stood, for 2 few momenis, stupefied; } her smiles were gone. She looked pale and de- 
then remembered he had left his yalise by the } jected; and Max could have sworn that he dis- 
hench where he and Herr Holdeniss had sat; { tinguished the traces of tears upon her cheeks. 
and went back to get it, As he stooped totake! Some involuntary movement of his arm caused 
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a rustle among the vines. Lina raised her eyes,; He was interrupted by a voice, calling: 

and saw him. She started up; madeamoyement! “Lina! Lina! Who were you talking to? 

as if to flee; then stood still, looking at him; ; What—” 

but as horrified and frightened as if some noxious} It was Herr Holdeniss, emerging from an open 

reptile had suddenly appeared at her feet. ; door, lower down the terrace. He was rubbing 
+ Fraiilein—Fraiilein Lina!’ he exclaimed. } his eyes, and yawning, in a fashion that showed ~ 

“Tn heayen’s name, have I frightened you?” jhe had just wakened from a nap. He caught 
The words died on his lips, for a gust of: sight of the visitor, and exclaimed : 

passionate anger swept across her face, leaving; ‘‘ Herr Ingersoll—or am I asleep, still?” Y 

her paler than before. Then he saw what was SS ox'9 Yes, it is I,” said Max, coming forward, and 

more inexplicable than her terror, more painful ' trying to compose himself. ‘I beg your pardon 

than anger—a slow smile of scorn, of unutterable ; for intruding. But I found your letter-case, on 

contempt, wreathe her beautiful lips. } the station-lawn: so I thought it best to bring it 
‘Frightened?’ she repeated, with a waye of} out myself, at once.” 

her hand, as if brushing off some troublesome; ‘How kind of you, how thoughtful,’’ cried 

insect. ‘‘ Frightened—of you?” $ Herr Holdeniss. ‘And I did not even know I 
It seemed to Max as if he must be in some } had lost it—full of important papers, too; what 

horrible nightmare. This could not be real. i abominable carelessness on my part.’ 
‘«Fraiilein Lina?’ he repeated. $ «Tam very glad I happened to see it. I will 
“How dare you 2” cried she. i not disturb your siesta further,” said Max, with 








Max had a hot temper of his own, and this con- } more than Castilian stateliness. 
duct stirred it somewhat, even amid his confusion. { “What, the deuce! You don’t mean io fly. 


“My errand must be my excuse for this in-} off in that fashion,’ cried the old gentleman, 
trusion,” said he, drawing himself up to his} catching his arm. ‘I'll tell youasecret. My 
fullest height, and looking yery stately, though } sister-in-law is the best creature living, but croch- 
he trembled so that his grandeur was a little mar- ; etty. I knew, when I told her about you, she 
red. “Jt was necessary I should come—I could } would bid me invite you; but since you are here, 
not send. I came to say to your father—to bring | do wait: I’ll find her, and explain.” 

your father—” } ‘© No, no, thanks,’ seid Max, t 

«« Now, then, oh, then, heayen !” cried Fraiilein «You musi—you shall! And Lina must thank 5 
Lina, her eyes blazing more hotly than before. } you—' 

Then she regarded him from head to foot, and} “Oh, there is no need of that,’’ broke in Max. 

added, ‘And it is necessary for me to tell you { ‘‘I musi tell you, that, just after you left the 

that I find your coming uncalled for—indecent— } station, I saw your daughter. We spoke, and she 

yes! And I spoke graciously to you, at th | was very civil. I met her now, as I came in. 

station yonder. I will never forgiye myself—I | I can’t imagine how Ihave offended her. I could 

—oh, what is your visit. to me, that I should even / not, in the least, comprehend the extraordinary” 
be angry? My father—you came to see my { things she told me—’ 

father—well then, you shall. I will call him. { Herr Holdeniss interrupted. 

I—” } “Told you? That was odd for hertodo. I 

“Fraiilein Lina!” he broke in, interrupting: suppose you’d said I knew your uncle, and so she 
the passionate utterance of her rhodomontade. ; felt acquainted. I’ve had no time to mention: 

«J will call him—do you wait here,” said she, : you. Well, well, no wonder she is upset and 
imperiously. ; vexed. So she told you?” 

She darted out of the arbor, and up the terrace- fon Why, the old man is mad, too,” thought Max. 
steps; and as he, mechanically following, reached } “* And women are such incomprehensible crea- 
them, she fled through one of the open doors, and ° tures,” pursued Herr Holdeniss. ‘Since she 
disappeared down the corridor. $ has spoken, I'd like to tell you the whole. You 

Max dropped into the nearest chair, and sat’ see, German-like, I thought it my duty to ar- 
utterly confounded; while a new thought dis- i range a marriage for her. My old friend, Peter 
turbed his brain, so unutterably terrible that his § Dornheim, had a son in England. I knew him 
anger was lost in pity. {a little; a handsome fellow; money; good busi- 

“She is mad—she must be,” he muttered. ‘ness. I’d no mind to buy my girl a title, and a 
«Oh, the poor, beautiful, young creature! Can ; husband, who would despise her and me.” 
she be? How else tovaccount for her conduct in “Hopelessly mad,’’ thought Max. 
the garden, and now here—and her father’s} ‘‘So, when Peter and I had settled matters, I 
anxiety to follow—” $toldLina. That’s nearly a month ago,” continued 
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the futher. ‘She was very rebellious; vowed ; 
she should detest the man: but I thought that } 


write, or send a photograph; but Peter said it 
was all right—” 


; 
would wear off. Well, the fellow himself did not 
H 


LIN 


ES. 


she behaved yery bravely. She walked up to 
Max, and extended her hand. 

“T beg you' pardon,” said she; ‘you must 
have thought me crazy. But I saw you with 
papa; you called me by my Christian name; 


“Oh,” broke in Max, “I must tell you that {my mistake was quite natural,” 


you misunderstood me. Miss Lina spoke of none ' 
of these things,’”” 

““No, I suppose she hated to give the details,” } 
said Holdeniss, and was deaf when Max tried to } 
explain, “But, this morning, I got a telegram | 
from the young chap, to say that he would be at my ; 





“ Quite,” said Max, in high delight; “but ?'m 
glad I’m not Herr Dornheim, for I judge you 
don’t like him,” 

*«T never saw him,” said Lina, recovering ler 
dignity. 

“lo own the truth, Lina,’’ said her father, 


house, at ten o'clock. I told Lina, and the monkey } “T thought you had told Ingersoll, so I’ve let it 
just put on her hat, and ran off here to her aunt,’”’ § all out.”” 
concluded the old gentleman, laughing heartily. }  “ Papa!’’ cried Lina, half vexed, half laughing, 

“Oh!” ejaculated Max. fa Well, now, let us never mention the odious, 

“Yes, but she needn’t have been so silly. The} selfish man’s name again.” 
fellow came to confide a secret—he was married; ‘What, the deuce!”’ cried her father. But 
already. Some low match. Tle is afraid to tell; so, why have you been fretting, or cross, ever 
his father yet: he wanted me to take the blame} since I told you he was married? And, by the 
of the breaking off of the proposed alliance upon } way, when you met Ingersoll at the station, you 
myself; he admitted he oughin’t to haye waited } thought he was Dornheim, It’s lucky you didn’t 
so long to tell me. But, after all, I was rather; scratch him.’ 
sorry for him.” ' “You hadn’t told her then,’’ exclaimed Max, 

“Oh! was all Max could say. before he knew he was thinking aloud. 

“But this is the odd part. TI told Lina, when} Lina’s intolerable confusion, as she ran back 
she got here; and it scems, though she professed ; into the house, on a pretense of calling her aunt, 
to be so averse, and ran away this morning, to { was a confession which Max dared not then 
escape seeing young Dornheim, that she must { admit to himself he understood; but which he 
liave been weaying a little romance; for she H afterwards did: it was a confession, that, mis- 
turned very pale, and shut herself up in her} taking him for the proposed bridegroom, she had 
room. Hush! here she comes.’” } felt that running away to escape him, had beens 

But when Lina saw Max, she started back, } silly thing to do. 
stammering out that she thought her father alone. Ingersoll stayed a month at Nuremburg, in- 

“Don’t run away, Lina,”’ said Herr Holdeniss. } stead of the three days he had expected; and 
fT want to introduce my friend—” before the enchanted weeks ended, such mystery 

“Your friend?’ interrupted Lina, with a} as there was, had been fully cleared up. 
scornful laugh. ‘Oh, there is no necessity; Max had confided to Lina that he fell in love 
for an introduction. Mr, August Dornheim } with her, at first sight; and Lina had admitted, 
and I have already met twice.” that, when she saw him crossing the station lawn, 

“August Dornheim? What, the deuce,” cried } with her father, she recognized that her youth 
her father. ‘This an American friend of mine— } had found a hero to realize its dreams, ‘The only 
Mr. Max Ingersoll.” mistake she made was in the hero’s name, but 

Lina’s embarrassment was pitiful to see, but: even intuition must stop somewhere. 
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Lovr, on your graye, in the ground, 
Sweet flowers I planted are growing 
Lilies and violets abound, 
Pansies border it round, 
And cowslips all of my sowing; 
‘A creeper is trying to cover 
Your name with a kiss, lilzo a lover. H 


Dear, on your grave, in my heart, 
Grow flowers you planted when living: 
Memories that cannot depart, 
Faith in life's holier part, 
Love, all of your giving; 
And Hope, climbing higher, is surer 
‘To reach you, as life grows purer, 


MY CHRISTMAS DINNER: 
A TALE OF ARTIST-LIFE IN PARIS. 





BY AN AMERICAN ARTIST. 





Wn first knew each other at the “ Atelier , if (the roof of my garret leaking) a few raindrops 
C—,,” in Paris, long ago, when we studied, ? found their way near the region of my cheeks. 
hoped and despaired together, L speak of my } Once, however, I broke my rule; and sitting: 
friends ** Mac,” and ‘the Baron,’’ so they were ; here alone on this Christmas night, I felt that [ 
called. must relieve my mind: I must write something, 

Now, they are married, and haye happy homes, ; to tell the world how three men dined together, 
to which I am always welcome. I drop in, to $ one Christmas night, and came to be good friends, 
dine-and share their happiness, almost too often ; {who were once anything but pleased with one 
but [ cannot help it: they will never give me a | another. 
hint, even, that it is inconvenient; and {—well,’ Larrived in Paris, when twenty odd years old. 
I am getting old and selfish, and somehow can’t j I went through the time-worn farces of a ‘nou- 
see it. _ veaw s” life in the atelier. I was painted prussian- 

My course in life has been less pleasing than * blue, paid my pour boire, bought milk and savon 
theirs, since that time. My eyesight returned to | noir for the older men, fagged like an Etonian, and 
me, after a mishap, too late in life to help the old) was as miserable as all nouveaue are. I dearly 
ambition which once burned in me to be a great | loved my art, and had talent, too; which, un- 
artist. Ihave remained single, too; though, of} luckily for my country, was never allowed to 
course, I came near to being married, onee. | burst into genius, A year’s hard study, by day 
Circumstances, “over which I had no control,” ' and night, so affected my eyes and health, that I 
kept me a bachelor; so, since then, I have lived} had to give up all work ; now and then, TI could 
in and outof the gay world, playing godfather to { sketch a little, but never study in an atelier. 
my friends’ children, and trying to be a philos- | Fortune had fayored me with a good incomes 
opher. ‘To be a philosopher,’’—as I often re} and, I suppose, wanted to equalize things: not 
marked to the Baron— one must—” But I am } give one too much, you know; so she took away 
getting beyond my depth; and besides, it has} my strength, and made me see what fortunate 
nothing to do with my story. man I was the more strongly—pardon the bull— 

On Ohristmas day, [ always dine alone. In the; by taking my eyesight, too. Still, a good bank- 
old times, before my own family was scattered, account, youth, and the hope that my eyes would 
Christmas was the feast of all the year. My | goon be better, kept me, during the winter months, 
brothers and sisters were there; my mother, at Pari ; and the other seasons, at Barbizon, with 
(bless her!) at the head of the table; my ' my French friends, M—— and R——. Their 
father, (bless him, too!) at her right hand, } souls, so full of music and poetry, we still see in 
He would never sit at the other end, opposite | their pictures; and through all their struggles and 
her: neyer. Do you think Tam going to give? trials, they could ever sing and lend a little of 
the best seat at the table to one of my young} their light to others, ‘They painted as T had 
rascals??? he would say; anil catching my j dreamed of painting, some day; how little they 
mother’s lovely eye, he would bow, and drink } were appreciated then: can anyone tell how 
her health. T never saw my father’s left nel much they are loved now? 
just then, nor my mother’s right; and I knew} JT had astudio jn Paris, which T needed to store 
they had met beneath the table. i my furniture and tapestries in, and which a young 

‘Time came when J had to leave my home, to go i artist kept for me. Ag T could not paint myself, 
abroad, to study my art; and—I did not know it} T thought the best thing I could do was to busy 
then—to be forever separated from that dear, : myself with those who could. Consequently, I 
old, Christmas dinner, Then, I always dined | lived with the artists in Paris, and was one of 
alone, and ate my “family dinner,’ even if I ‘them. ‘There were two men in the atelier, in whom 
was all the family; but I drank the same old } Twas much interested: “the Baron,’’ and “* Mac.” 
healths, and my plum-pudding had a piece of} How “the Baron” ever got that name, I don't. 
holly in it, as it always used to have: and there! remember. ‘Mac’? was the contraction of—say 
was no one to make remarks about the weather, } Macpherson. I knew little of ee rea- 
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sons: When I myself was a student, the Baron { were; but gave him little thought, and no com- 
and I were looked upon by the Americans as} fort. He passed entirely out of my mind, after I 
rivals; and we could not, in all human nature, } left the studio, until, one morning, I sauntered 
be friends: while Mac was so cold and brusque, into the atelier, io see the Baron’s work. During 
and,in his manner, so much of a bear, that ui a repos of the model, a knot of us drew together, 
could neyer bear him ; he would not tolerate me. | to smoke and talk. 

The Baron was fauite young, and had lots of; “ What’s become of Wight?” I asked, noticing 
light hair, once golden, and blue eyes, set far into i the absence of the former butt of the mess. No 
his head—and neyer at rest; his figure was tall, ; one knew: he had not been there, they said, for 
slender, and loosely put together. fien, we ; several weeks. Some one thought he lived at 
tried to be friends; we were drawn towards each } No. - Rue de Seine, 
other, but a cruel, cold, something prevented | After the Baron’s work was over, that after- 
familiarity. He was not well off, but rich in/ noon, he proposed going to look up Wight; I 
his talents and disposition; by far, the strongest } consented, and off we started, found the place, 
of us all as an artist. He was as much loved and } jand asked for him. The old concierge told a 
looked up to by us all as he was admired. When } } pitiful tale: how Wight had lived there all the 
I was forced to stop studying, and give up what | ' winter, in a little room on the sixth floor, without 
I was so fond of, the Baron came to me, and ex-} any fire, and had boarded himself; how, not 
pressed such warm sympathy, (coufirmed by those ; having seen him for a day, she had gone up to 
blue eyes of his, for they could not lie any more his room, and found him in bed, ‘no fire, few 
than his tongue,) that all barriers were down, } bedclothes, and in a raging fever.’ We were 
and I found a true friend where I had lost some-} shocked, as you may suppose; and went up to 
thing else. So, it was not long before the Baron ' see him, with the old woman. We entered. The 
became an habitué of my atelier. Mac never offered ; room was bright enough then, and a good fire 
a word of sympathy, was as brusque and distant H was burning in the grate; but, besides a chair, old 
as ever. The Baron knew him no better than I§ trunk, and a few canvases, there was no other 
did, but had a high opinion of his talents, ‘Mac ; furniture than the bed, on which lay poor little 
isn’t the man you think he is,”’ he said. ‘ He is} Wight, with his face to the wall. Skeleton 
So poor, and you are so confoundedly condescend- $ enough he had been before; but now, the change 
ing, that, although I think he likes you, you will } was awful. He could not turn around—he had 
never find it out.’’” Mac was a large Scotchman, / not the strength. We asked if we could do 
who had the papers of un American citizen; had | anything for him—couldn’t we sit up and nurse 
red hair and beard; and rather affected the} him? 
inysterious, from mere bashfulness; wore a an “Non, non, messieurs,” the old woman said. 
down over his eyes, and a large Spanish cloak; ; ‘I thank you, very much; but monsieur wants 
lived, no one knew where nor how; and made} me to watch him: will have none of his fellow- 
drawings, which, though often incorrect, had still} students, who, (he says,) care nothing for him.” 
a feeling of tenderness about them, utterly at I then urged her to get everything needful for 
yariance with the rude character he outwardly } his comfort, slipping into her hand a bank-note: 
affected to be. she would not receive it. 

There was another American in the atelier, a ‘Non, monsieur; I am Monsieur Wight’s 
peaked little chap, named Wight, whom the Baron } friend; and he has everything he needs, now.” 
patronized ; and whom, consequently, I made the { “But, madame, [am Monsieur Wight’s friend, 
butt of many flat sarcasms. A Frenchman laughs i also,”” 
at small stature; and on these occasions, when { he Then, why did you not do something for him, 
the little chap felt hurt, the Baron would comfort | before ?”’ 
him. Mac would sing out, “Shut up, blast you !’” i She would not take the money: incredible in 
at me; but just as sharply, ‘ Get out of my way, | a Paris concierge. We saw we could be of no 
you little beggar,” at Wight. He would not let } ' peekcs and left, promising to call again, I felt 
me chaff him; but, at the same time, had no kind } Thad received a rebuke, which would give me 
word to give, himself. In my secret heart, I had | { something to think over. I had spent my money 
compassion for the boy ; but wns jealous of the | where I would be requited by the society of men 
friedship my (at that time) rival gave him. He! I liked: where it would pay me back. 
had been cast off by his father, so the story ran, | } I did not feel like talking, on the way nome: 
because he would be an artist; and had worked | no more did the Baron; so, after a dinner, dull 
his way over from New York, ina sniling vessel. H | as our walk had been, we separated. 

1 knew he was poor, us nearly all the students} A concours at the school, the next week, took 
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up so much of the Baron’s time, that he could } could not live through the night; that he had 
not go with me to see Wight; and I was afraid to { hardly been able to speak for several days. We 
go alone- 1 felt contemptible by the side of the } went upstairs, together, and on opening the door 
old woman. softly, I saw something which nearly knocked 

I met Mac, one yery cold day, on the street, | me off my feet. 
without his usual cloak; he wanted to pass, but There, his back toward me, with one hand 
I stopped him, supporting the poor, emaciated body of Wight, 
“ Tiens, Mac, how d’ye do? Hayen’t seen you } and with the other giving him a cup of something, 
for an age.” was that hard-hearted, drusque benr of a‘ Mac,’’ 
“Well, thanks, aw voir!” T hardly recognized the tender yoice, that spoke, 
“Say, Mac, have you heard anything of Wight? } to be that of the Scotchman, 
How is he?” “Try to drink just a litule, Billy. I know it 
«Heard he wasn’t very well,’”” hurts, but just a little—for me. ‘There, there— 
“ How's your work going?” you shall rest again.” 
“ Badly, au voir!” «Has Monsieur Macpherson been here often ?’” 
And so he passed on, leaving me commenting | I whispered, to the concierge, 
on his rude behavior, I saw the Baron at din-{ “Every night, monsieur, he has watched with 
ner, who said he had heard Wight couldn’t last ; Monsieur Wight.” 
long ‘Galloping consumption”? ‘The Baron} ‘But you said he would not have anyone but 
was going to see him, but I prevented him, { yourself.” 
sending him to bed, instead. He was so weak } “Yes, monsieur; but he came: came often, 
and worn out with his work, for the prize, that I { and stayed. You left, and stayed away.” 
was afraid for his health I promised to go my-; Mac had, by this time, laid the poor boy back 
self, and tell him the news, before returning to} again, gently: no woman could have done it more 
my own home } so; and smoothed his pillow, while talking to 
It was the last day of the concours, and the him, 
work had been judged, that afternoon, but the | “No, Billy, I gave up the concours; no chance 
result had not been published. ‘The Baron had } for me, among the Frenchmen, and even if there 
the best chance of all, but his work was too del- t were, the Baron would haye taken it: yes, and 
icate in color—so 1 thought—to please the strict, i the Baron deserves it, if he can get it, I’m 
academical notions of the master Mac had no} going back to Americ—that is—” he said, noticing 
chance he had given up, for some reason He! a shadow cross Wight’s face, at the mention of 
could not make a drawing, which would hold its { going home—* that is, you know, I shall try to 
own with those of Frenchmen, who could do{ stay here; but my money is gone: no, it was 
nothing else Ie had, that morning, thrown it ; going, you know, but I have lots now; yes, yes, 
up, in despair, as I heard later, and the Baron ; and you shall pay me when you get well; but, 
told me, that, although he had said little about { that doesn’t matter, I'l] get on well enough, old 
still he felt, as he thought, very keenly, his | boys and when you are through with this, why, 
failure in not being able to compete I finished { we'll go off to Barbizon, together.” A sad smile 
my dinner, and went to a reception at Madame } stole over the poor patient's face, which as much 
Rs, where I knew I should meet the patron, } as said, “talk on, but you know it’s a dream”? 
Knowing him socially, as well as in the school, { “And we'll see Millet, and Rousseau, and—is that 
I felt no hesitation in trying to find out who had } comfortable ?—get. rich, too, you know; and, in 
won; but before 1 had a chance.to speak, he } the early spring, Barbizon, old chap! Barbizon!” 

















said + By this time, Wight’s smile showed that he had 
“T must congratulate you: one of yourcountry- | seen us, and was pleased to have us hear the gen- 

men has taken the pru.”’ } erous talk of his new-found friend, It was time 
Ph? to speak ; so, walking over to him, I said, gently 
“Yes, Monsieur X. 2 bas possible, ‘« Mac, how’s the boy ?”” 


Mac jumped up, as if the chair had suddenly 
«Jt will not be known for several days, so that } become red-hot, his face looked as if it had, at 
was entre nous, you know ” | any rate. “Why didn’t yob tell me you were 
‘Certainly, certainly, monsieur ’” { coming? 1 might have staid away.” 
I had gained what I came for, and soon after | “Mac, you are putting us to shame.” 
took my departure; and drove from the gay «Tt’s none of your business, what I am doing,” 
scene, to the Rue de Seine was his answer 
The old concierge said Wight was very low, and 1 took no notice of this; but, sitting down on 


«The Baron, by Jove!” 
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Mac’s now empty chair, said to Wight: ‘Has 
Mac been a good friend to you, Billy?” His eyes 
brightened up, and he struggled until he managed 
to get out: 

« A—a—an—angel.”” 

“Well, then, Billy, you’ll soon get over this,” 
—he shook his head, slightly—and then we 
will all go off, as Mac says, to. Barbizon, and to} 
the sea, too, in Normandy—to the woods and sea ; 
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(his eyes: ‘I’ve two rooms here, and the beds 
i already made, so you just tumble in.” 
He had no strength left to refuse. I saw him 
safe in bed, and fast asleep; then I returned tomy> 
{ chair. My cigar was good, and I was wide awake. 
} Too late, now! I remembered poor Wight’s his- 
, tory. Mac, I knew, had been as drusque to him, 
as to us all; but had heard our conversation 
} about the little chap, and had gone there after 





and then, when we have all got well, got good } } the Baron and J had left; found him sick; and, 
and strong, we'll go to Venice, and to Florence, } | | with the goodness of a true man, had not left the 
where there is so much sunshine: to sunny } care of him to another. “He came and stayed.” 
Italy, eh, old boy? and see whole oceans of! He nursed him, gaye him everything he could, 
pictures.” The light, which first came into hs | eyen to the cloak upon his back—for that had 
eyes, at the mention of all this pleasure, died | gone for Louillion and wine; and after watching 
away; and I saw, too well, that he knew how} all night, he worked all day, never telling a soul; 
ill he was. He looked up, a second or so, from j and yet, that great rough bear of a Scotchman, 
Mac to me, and then at Mac again, trying, like a} upon whom T looked down as a boor, had been 
dog, to express his meaning, while he could not } doing deeds as gentle and as great as they were 
speak. ‘Yes, yes, Billy,”—and I whispered—! unostentatious. No one—not even the Baron— 
“The Baron couldn’t come, this evening ; because! knew what he had done: he had given the 
he, too, isn’t well—but, just think, he has taken} strength he needed to compete for the prize, 
the prix—and—and, Billy, Mac has just received } where it could never be known nor repaid. 
a legucy,”—I am sorry to say, this was fiction; | Little Wight was buried by the students. Mac 
but I wanted to take one thorn out of the poor | came with them, and did his part merely as one 
little fellow’s pillow— Mac has enough money, | of them. The Baron and I were chief mourners. 
now, to study here in comfort; and you shall, too, } I heard one fellow say of Mac, ‘‘ So, that old bear 
Billy.” i has put in his phiz, to make it the more mourn- 
The poor boy, by great effort, gave my hand a $ ful.” 

pressure ; while a look of perfect peace came from : ‘That was all the reward he got from men: they 
his eyes: he tried to speak, but the effort set} little knew how much more than all others he 
him coughing. Mac almost pushed me from the } could look down on the face of the dead without 
chair, and endeavored to give him some medicine. i remorse. 

He could not take it; his poor tongue, too much} Sorrow tasts but a short time, visibly, with 
swollen, would not let it pass: and while he i students. A few days after the funeral, came 
racked himself, Mac held his hand, supporting | Christmas; and Mac surprised the Baron, by 
him, and still talking to him in the gentle tone I ! accepting an invitation to a Christmas dinner, 


had not dreamed he could use. It finally ceased ; 
and the boy lny, for a long time, looking at Mac, 
with 2 smile on his lips. Gradually, his eyes 
closed, the smile remaining: and it never de- 
parted; even after Mac, laying his burden back 
on the pillow, and disengaging his hand, said :— 


and Mae’s eyes were wet, the big Scotchman’s } 


voice was husky— 
“Billy has fallen asleep.” 
When all had been arranged, and two of the 


students called in to guard the poor little deserted | 


temple of a body, Mac and I left together. 
“Come home with me, Mac, and we'll make 
eoffee.. Where's your cloak ?” 
“Left it home.” ” 
But Mac, unexpectedly, accepted the invitation. | 


We made coffee, strong coffee ; but the easy chair, H 





} given by me. 
salle @ manger. 

; ‘* Mae, are you going home, in February, as you 

expected to do?”’ the Baron asked. 

‘No, I shall stay longer, a year or two. 1 

$ haye taken Z’héon’s old studio, as I have a picture 
to paint—”’ -he hesitated; I said, ‘‘Mac, your 
cigar isn’t lighted.’” He went on. “That leg- 
acy never came; but, far better, the good Lord 

) has sent me a Christmas, indeed: somebody has 


We dined all alone, in my little 





{ found out that I can paint, and—if he could only 
} haye known it, wouldn’t that poor little fellow in 


} the Rue de Seine, that was so forgiving—” 


Here, he grew choky, and so did ¥. And TI do 
not exactly remember how we ended the dinner. 
But that Christmas made me think less of myself, 
and somewhat more and better of others. Since 


and cheerful fire, had their effect on Mac, worn | | then, the Baron and I haye felt ourselves honored, 


out as he was. 


“Old man,” I said; and he wearily opened 


in being recognized as friends, by “Mac, that 


| bear of a Scotchman.” 
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A ramovs prima-donna had been giving a con- 
cert, in the parlor of the large hotel at Mount 
The few last rich notes of song had died away 
ontheir; the applause had ceased ; and slowly 
the audience was breaking up into little knots, 
with the usual interchange of greetings and com- 
ments. 

Outside, by one of the long windows that 
opened on the broad piazza, stood a young girl, 
bending eagerly forward. ‘The hood of her water- 
proof cloak was drawn back, and the light from 
within fell on her fair hair, her wide-open, blue 
eyes, and her red, parted lips. 

“Oh, Dick,’? and the words ended with a 
little shiver, ‘wasn’t it beautiful? If I could 
only sing like that.” 

Her companion, a tall, broad-shouldered, young 
countryman, was leaning carelessly against the 
window-frame, with his dark, earnest eyes fixed 
as intently on the girl’s face, as hers were on 
the gay scene before them. 

“T think—I am almost sure—I could do it, if 
I tried,” she continued, without waiting for an 
answer. ‘Listen, Dick!” 

She dropped her head slightly, and warbled, 
in a clear, flute-like yoice, first softly, then 
louder, two or three bars of the song she had 
just heard, ending with a crisp, little run. 

“There, I knew I could do it,” she cried, 
gleefully, “only, somehow, I do not exactly 
know how to manage my breath; and my voice 
seemed to run away from me. How pretty it is, 
in there. The beautiful dresses, the long trains, 
the bright lights, and the flowers. How glorious 
it must be to stand there, with all those faces 
looking at you, and all those grand people lis- 
tening. as if their lives depended on hearing 
every word you sang. And the applause, Dick 
—I don’t see how anyone could help singing 
after that.”” 

A troubled expression passed over the young 
man’s face. 

“Let us be going, Milly,” he said, abruptly, 
‘or some of these fine people will be coming out 
here, und find us peeping.” 

But the girl did not stir. 
turned toward the parlor. 

“No one will think of coming out here; the 
dampness would spoil all those pretty dresses.” 

She pressed her fuce, as she spoke, close to the 





Her face was still 


}window-pane. ‘I believe I could stay here all 


. | night, and watch,” she added. 


; “Come, Milly.” Dick spoke sternly now. 

} “It’s after half-past ten o'clock, and I promised 
aunt Rhoda to bring you back early. The 
chances are that we will get caught in the rain, 
as it is; the sky is as black us pitch.” 

Milly yielded, reluctantly, to his grasp. But 
as they reached the edge of the piazza, and Dick 
sprang lightly to the ground, and raised his arms 

} to assist her, she cast a lust, lingering glance at 
the window. 
« There’s the beautiful lady who sang, Dick,” 
she said, ‘standing there, with all those people 
pushing and crowding, to get a chance to speak 
to her. I had rather be in her place, than be a 
{queen on the throne. How nice it would haye 
{been, if we could have walked in at the front 
door—I, with my long train, and you, with your 
white gloves, and have sat down with the best of 
them, instead of creeping up on the piazza, and 
standing outside, in the darkness, listening—”’ 

Dick lifted her to the ground. “Put this on, 
Milly; it’s a chilly night, if it é July,” said he, 
drawing the hood of the cloak over the girl's 
head, and allowing his hand to linger, for a 





moment, on the rippling hair, with a caressing 
touch. “What a flighty little Milly you are, 
{after all! To think that a few fine dresses, and 
; gay people, should be able to turn such a sensible 
} little head as yours.” 
“Not so flighty as you think, perhaps,’ re- 
} turned the girl, proudly, drawing away from him. 
| “ And it isn’t the sight of the fine dresses, and gay 
people: it is the thought of what I might do with 
my voice, if I only had the chance. There’s 
trouble ahead, Dick. It is coming slowly but 
surely. I’ve lain awake, many a night, thinking 
of it. Aunt Rhoda is old and feeble, and that 
trouble with uncle Seth’s eyesight is growing 
worse, all the time. Ever since he had to pay 
those notes, that he endorsed for a friend, and we 
had to put a mortgage on the furm, it has been very 
hard to get along. If his eyes should give out 
entirely—I hardly dare think of it—there is no 
one but me for them to lean upon in their old age.”” 
“You're not the only one, Milly,” said Dick, 
bringing his hand down, heavily, on his arm. 
‘There is a good, strong arm—and a willing heart 
‘to back it.” 
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“But you lave your mother, and your colon Milly mes into her romantic flights, I am the 
tion, to look out for. No—no—it’s very kind of} weight to pull her down to sober common sense: 
you to feel that way, but we have no claim on j otherwise, we might lose her.’’ 
you. It wouldn’t be right—” }  Kate’s keen eyes caught the moyement of 

“No claim?” echoed Dick. ty Dick’s hand, and a scowl passed over her hand- 

His heart beat fast, as he bit his lips hard, to be some face. 
keep back the torrent of impetuous words, that : ‘Milly loves music so well,” she said, ‘and 

} 
H 
i 





claim ?”” 


siruggled for utterance. understands so much more about it, that she feels 
Ie and Milly had reached the gate, by this { differently from us. Now, for my part, Dick, I 
time, and in stooping to un‘asten the latch, he} think Milly's voice just as fine as the one you 
gained a little leisure for self-control. { heard to-night; and I believe she could sing just 
“What have I to give her but myself,’ he ; { as well, if she had the teaching.” 
thought. ‘And what am I but a great, Laisa “Milly doesn’t need any teaching. She sings 
fellow, who has not yet found out what his place } : well enough as it is.” 
is to be in the world. Better wait forever, than} ‘Oh, Kate. Oh, Dick,” said Milly, deprecat- 
come to her empty-handed.” { ingly, while Dick held out his hand, impatiently, 
Iie opened the gate, for her io pass through, ; for the lantern. 
and then, aided by his strong arms, she sprung} ‘‘I do,” reiterated Kate. <‘‘It’s the solemn 
into the wagon. foe: I only wish I had Milly’s yoice. You 
; 
H 





“No claim, Milly?’ he repeated, bitterly, wouldn’t catch me settling down in a stupid 
“Noclaim! It’s a pity if the girl I have known } place like this, when I might get to be rich and 
ever since she was a baby, whom I haye drawn} famous. There’s no end to the luck a good yoice 
to school on my sled, and who has been to mej brings. Why, there’s Miss B——, up at the 
first playmate, then friend—I say, it’s a great house, the lady who sang to-night: they say she 
pity, if the girl who is as dear—as dear—as} W2s @ poor, country girl; and someone found 
dear—’ Dick felt the blood mounting to his out what a voice she had, and gave her lessons; 
forehead, as he continued, stammering, ‘as dear } 2nd now she is just rolling in money. She takes 
to me as—as—a sister—cannot feel that she has | care of her mother, that gray-haired lady, who 
the best claim on me in the world. And as for} Sat near the door; and does so much good 
uncle Seth, who, in his prosperous days, has} besides. And I can see, as I wait on her at 
done so many kind turns for mother and me, { table, how much eyeryone, eyen those grand 
why, his claim is so plain that a blind man} ‘stuck up’ people, thinks of her.” 
could see it. Oh, Milly, don’t speak like that} Kate was the daughter of one of the village 
again. You don’t know how the words hurt, | farmers. She taught school the greater part of 
Hold the reins for me, 2 moment, while I look j the year, and during vacation, eked out her 
for the lantern. Where can it be?” scanty income, by waiting on table at the Mount 
Just then, there was the pattering of feet on } —— Hotel. 
the gravel walk, and a young woman ran down; ‘ Wait a moment, Dick,’’ pleaded Milly, as the 
to the gate, swinging a lantern in her hand. young man murmured something about its being 
“Here's your lantern, Dick Ashley,” she said, } time to go.‘ How long will Miss B. 
raising it so that the light showed her to be a} the hotel, Kate?” 
bright, black-eyed, rosy-cheeked, rustic beauty. “ Only this week. Then she goes to Europe, to 
“T thought you would be wanting it, so I came i rest. She gaye that concert, last night, to help 
down, and took it up to the house, to light it for} ome of the poor women at the hotel. She is a 
you. And TI should have been back sooner, only | kind body, and seems to be always ready to do 
I was hindered, in helping with the supper. | 9 friendly act.” 
Well, how did you like the concert? Youhayen’t} The young horse darted forward, as he felt the 
thanked me, Milly, for getting you a place, where } sudden sting of Dick’s lash. ‘ Good-night, 
you could see and hear it all.”’ Kate,” called the young man. ‘You and Milly 
“Thank you, Kate. It was a great treat. i will caich your deaths, standing out here in ihe 
I shall remember that voice as Jong as I live. ; damp.” 
And all the time the lady was singing, I felt a Kate stood, for a moment, listening to the 
if I was going up—up—up—tI don’t know {sound of the retreating wheels. ‘ Look sharp, 
where.” { Dick Ashley,’ she said, with a mocking laugh, 
“Well, Milly,” and Dick laid his hand on her { or you'll lose your pretty bird. You think 
arm, * please don’t go up—we want you down} you haye her safe caged; but for all your watch- 
here, just ut present. You see, Kate, whenever { fulness, she may fly out into the world and leave 
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you; and Z am the one who has unfustened the tier i shall sing for me, and then I will sing a little for 
T've seen that Milly has been uneasy in her} you. Don’t be afraid. There is never anyone 
mind this long while, thinking of the old folks’ } there at this hour. We can have it all to our- 
trouble, and wanting to earn something to help } selves.” 
them. It only needed those words from me to She led the way, and Milly followed, timidly. 
start the thing. With Milly once well out of the } The large parlor was deserted. Seating herself 
way, Dick might have eyes for girls who are far } at the piano, Miss B—— ran her fingers lightly 
more handsome than she. It’s a game worth } over the keys, and then asked, “What can you 
playing, at all events, and I am willing to risk } sing, my child?” 
everything on it.’’ “All tlre old hymns and songs; uncle Seth 
Dick, alarmed and yexed at the turn conyer- } likes the old Scotch songs best of all.’” 
sation had taken, droye home in silence; and “Do you know this?” playing “Within a 
Milly was too busy with her half-formed plans, } Mile o’ Edinboro’ Town,” and she looked up at 
to say more than a word or two. Milly, as she spoke. Milly nodded assent. 
“ Good-night, Milly,” he said, tenderly, as he “Very well, now sing, right out.” 
unlocked the door of the farmhouse for her, “1 Milly’s voice trembled and hesitated, at first; 
shall not see you again for three weeks. I am} but the accompaniment gave her courage, and 
going to start, to-morrow, for cousin John’s. He {then it poured out rich and strong, filling the 
is the one who hag promised to give me a little } large room, and echoing through the hall and 
help in my education; and I shall make: him } corridors. 
quite a visit. Don’t borrow any trouble. There} ‘The lady paused in astonishment. ‘ Why, of 
will be a way provided, without your putting } course, you can sing, My child, you have a 
your shoulder to the wheel; trust to me for that. } glorious voice—now, go on—” 
So, go to sleep, without a thought of what is to After the song was finished, Miss B. tried 
come, ‘The ‘darkest day,’ you know, ‘is just} Milly’s voice in sustained notes and scales; 
before the dawn.’ ” and, at the end of the brief lesson, the delighted 
The day after the concert, aunt Rhoda sent } pupil found herself sitting by the teacher's side, 
Milly up to the hotel, to tell the housekeeper } pouring into her sympathetic ears all her troubles 
that she could haye ‘that week’s churning,” for } and fears, and hopes and plans. 
the hotel table, if she wished it. The young It was the talk of the whole town, when, just 
girl had delivered the message, and was walking {a week from that time, Miss B—— left for 
slowly down the broad, well-kept walk, when she ; Europe, taking Milly with her. It had required 
noticed that the great piazza was nearly deserted, } much persuasion, on her part; but when she had 
it being the hour when almost all the ladies were } satisfied uncle Seth, that Milly would be in good 
dressing for dinner, hands, he reluctantly gave his consent. Miss 
But one lady sat, by the side of the front door, ; B—— undertook to pay all expenses, and the 
reading, and as she raised her eyes from her} only condition of the agreement was a solemn 
book, Milly saw that it was the singer, whom } promise, that Milly should not sing in opera, the 
she had heard the night before. good old man having inherited; from his Puritan 
It was a strange thing for shy little Milly to } ancestors, a horror of the stage. 
do, but before she thought, she found herself; When Dick came home, he was stunned by the 
standing before the lady, who was looking at her } news of Milly’s departure. Great, too, was his 
curiously. astonishment and grief, when he found she had 
“Tf you please, ma’am,’’ said Milly, blushing, } gone without one little note, or word of special 
“T heard you sing, last night; and it was so § furewell, 
beautiful. And I think I can sing, too; and we} Did she leave nothing with you, Kate?’ he 
ave so poor; and need the money so much at } asked, as he overtook that young woman, on her 
home, I wonder if you would tell me if my } way to singing-school. 
yoice was worth anything.” It was too dark for him to notice Kate's 
The lady dropped her book. ‘ What is it, my } flushed faee and confused manner. 
dear?” she asked, kindly. ‘I don’t quite ‘No,” said Kate, slowly, “the fact was, 
understand.” ; Milly’s head was completely filled with her new 
“Tf you would only, please, see if I could sing, } friends and new life. And she did not have all 
ma’am.” Milly, as she spoke, wrung her hands, } the luck, Dick. I have been appointed post- 
nervously. mistress. It will be far better than tramping 
“Oh, you want me to try your yoice, Why, } through the snow to teach tiresome children.” 
of course, I will. Come into the parlor, and you But Dick hardly heard what she said. He 
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was thinking of Milly. ‘It's but the beginning 
of the end,” he murmured. ‘She will never be 
the same Milly again, Oh, why did they send 
her out into the world, away from those who love 
her best.” 

He wrote her kindly, once, twice, three, four 
times, without receiving an answer. ‘Then, in a 
fit of indignation, he wrote to Miss B——, de- 
manding an explanation—and that too failed to 
win a reply. a 

«Are you sure you put on the right stamps?” 
he asked of Postmistress Kate, and she assured 
him that she “was sure.” 

They had letters regularly at the farmhouse, 
however, and Kate seemed to be the favorite 
correspondent, Dick began to look on her as the 
only link left between him and Milly. Ile left, 
after awhile, for a neighboring town, to study for 
the ministry; but came home frequently; and 
never failed to pass a part of the time with Kate ; 
for, in spite of Milly’s cruel neglect, he found 
himself hungering for the slightest tidings of 
her. 

For the first two years, Milly wrote that she 
was studying hard, and making rapid progress. 
Presents came to the farmhouse, and money to 
py the interest on the mortgage. There were 
also pretty little gifts, sent through Kate, to old 
friends, Dick being the only one forgotten, At 
last, came the news of a grand triumph, Milly 
had sung in public, and her success was assured, 
Various extracts from foreign journals were copied 
by the papers, lauding the beauty and talent of 
the young American singer, Then Milly pleaded 
for two or three years more, and accompanied the 
letter with a check to pay off a portion of the 
mortgage; and with this, came a photograph of 
herself, in grande toilette. 

Meantime, the. years went by. Seven had 
passed. During that time, gentle aunt Rhoda 
had been carried to her last rest, and slept in the 
village cemetery. Milly's money, however, pro- 
cured a capable housekeeper for uncle Seth, in 
the person of one of his nieces. 

Dick, too, had been fighting his way in the 
world; and climbing step by step. The Revy- 
erend Richard Ashley was beginning to he widely 
known, as the able, earnest, young pastor of the 
large and flourishing church in the city of 5 

Uncle Seth finally placed himself in the hands 
of a skilful oculist, for an operation on his eyes. 
Tt proyed unsuccessful; and the good old man 
wis doomed to total blindness, Dick heard of the 
result; and hurried to the farm, to offer what 
comfort he could. 

Tt was a beautiful day, in June, when he step- 
ped upon the platform of the station at Mount 











A MOUNTAIN 








IDYL. 


In front of him, stood a lady, who had just 

sleft the forward car. Something familiar in 

{the quick step, and carriage of the slender 
figure, caused Dick to start, yiolently, The lady 

} was dressed in deep mourning, and wore a heavy 
crape yeil over her face. Handing a baggage- 
check to one of the drivers, she passed into the 
waiting-room. Dick felt strongly impelled to 

i follow her; but chiding himself for his curiosity, 
turned on his heel, and walked away, 

Across the track, was a footpath, leading to a 
short cut, through the fields and woods, to the 
farm. But Dick had a business errand, at one of 
the houses near by, and he followed the main 
road, When he left the farmer’s house, he 
turned aside from the highway; and crossing 
a field, reached the bypath to the farm. How 
the old memories came surging into his mind! 
How often had Milly and he walked under those 

“Tt seems but yesterday that I left,’ mur- 

j muved Milly. “Thank God, if Jriends prove 

{ fickle, there are some thinge that do nof change. 
This path, this brook, seem the yery same that I 

{ left, years ago; and these trees are not altered: 
even the little flowers are in the old places. How 
is—Kate?” 

She spoke hesitatingly, now. 

“Kate?” he repeated. ‘Kate? 
know.” 

* Do not know 2?” 





trees. Yonder, was the little brook, with the 
broad stepping-stones, which they had erossed a 
hundred times. Ile strode forward, rapidly, and 
stood hy its brink. In the middle of the stream, 
on a large, flat stone, stood the lady whom he had 
seen at the station. Whe recent heavy rains had 
washed away some of the stones; and a wide 
space of rushing water rolled between her and the 
bank. 

It was but the work of a moment to roll a stone 
into the stream, and to assist her to spring to the 
other bank. As she threw back her veil, to 
thank him, Dick raised his eyes, and saw—Milly 
herself. 

“T came but yesterday,’’ she explained, afteran 
awkward silence. ‘ Miss B—— died, suddenly ; 
and her mother and J left, at once, for home. I 
did not telegraph, because I wanted to surprise 
them at the farm. Are they well?” 

“You have not heard, then?” returned Dick, 
gently. “It is as you feared. Uncle Seth’s eyes 
have given out.” 2 

“Oh, why did they keep it from me?” she 
cried. ‘TI would haye come, at once. It is a 
merey that Iam able to take care of him.” 

They walked along, slowly, talking of uncle 


Seth and his affliction. 
” 


I do not 


DO 
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«She left here, four years ago—iarried a gay Uncle Seth, with a bandage over his eyes, sat 
young clerk ; and went out West to live.” in an arm-chair, with his niece on a low stool at 


‘<J_I thought she was married to you,” gasped ; his feet. As the young woman arose, in surprise, 
Milly. “In every letter, she spoke of seeing you, | Milly motioned for her to be silent. 
being with you; and the others wrote in the same “Why do you stop?” queried the old man, 
way. She told me she was going to be married; ; impatiently. ‘‘ That was one of Milly’s fayoriie 
and I supposed, of course, it was to you.’” hymns. But you don’t sing it as she did. Go 
For the first time, Dick smiled. ‘I did see a { on, Sophia.” 
great deal of her: it was the only way I could} The girl obeyed. But after the first line, a 





hear from you,” he said. clear, rich voice joined in the refrain. The old 
They had reached the short lane, by this time, } man started to his feet. 
that led to the farmhouse. “Milly,” he cried, groping with outstretched 


“One word, Milly,” said Dick. “TI haveajarms. “It is—it must be—Milly, come back 
right to know. Tell me what I have ever done, { again.” 
that you should answer none of my letters, that } Milly threw her arms around his neck, and 
you should leaye without one word of farewell?” ; answered, brokenly, “ It is Milly, come to be eyes 
«It is the very question I have been longing } for you, in your blindness—to stay with you, 
to put to you. I left a long, long letter for you, | always—to share her good fortune with you—to 
with Kate. I wrote, again and again: I sent { leave you never, never more.’ 
messages and gifts by her, until hope died in my i A smile lighted the meek, patient face. 
heart. And all these long, weary years, poor, } ‘Tam content, now. It is Milly, come back 
little, homesick, far-away Milly has been waiting ; to me, and—to Richard,” he continued, hearing 
and praying for one word of encouragement from } Dick’s voice. 
her old friend—is it possible that Kate—’ Dick could not speak ; but his earnest eyes put 
“Tsee it all, now,” replied Dick. “She has very } the question that his tongue refused to utter, 
nearly made a total wreck of two happy lives.”’ Milly’s lips parted, in a happy laugh, as she 
The sound of a voice, singing an old, familiar ; stroked the old man’s silver locks, 
hymn, came through the open door of the furm-{ ‘It is Milly come back to you—to you, and to 
house. Milly lifted her finger to Dick, and hur- | Richard,” she added, gently, placing her hand 
ried through the hall, into the kitchen. in the young man’s eager grasp. 
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T rotpen strips of paper there, 
Of ev'ry tint and hue; 

Bright as the Western glories, when 
They brighten up the view. 

Each held a promise, sacred once, 
And each had held a heart; 

And on the glowing embers there, 
T laid them each apart. 


Oh! ashes, glowing bright and red, 
With deep and fated breath, 
T gaze upon your graying light, 
And sigh mo, “Ts it death?” 
Oh, God! will only ashes gray 
Lie on my heart's hearth-stono? 
Aro all the vivid dreams of life 
To die out, one by one? 


‘Whe bursting flames joined over them; Up, up the chimnoy, yes, I seo 
‘And with a with’ring sigh, ‘The lighter ashes go; 
Teaw the hopes of youth and love, The dying embers cease to flame, 
In glowing ashes lie. And grayer still they grow. 
Ah! heart of mine, and memory, Oh, love, and heart, and memory, 
Why dwell you still on one? There's little yet is left: 
‘The ashes yet aro glowing bright, It's only ashes, gray and cold, 
But life is all undone. ; Of life and joy bereft. 
$ 
| 


A light glows o'er the meadow far, 
And through the woods between, 
“Ohi, light of love, come back to me, 
It burns for me, T ween; 
Strange fancies o’er me gather thick, 
A ray of light I grasp— 
Tt may not be. Oh, life! Oh, love! 
‘My empty hands I clasp, 


* Lyearn, gray athes, how I yearn 

To see you beam once more; 

‘To see your bonnie flame of red 
Bogem me, o'er and over. 

Love, joy, and hope, no more cant be 
‘The flames that brighten life. 

Ashes, cold ashes, whiter now, 
There's neither joy nor strife. 
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CONTINUED FROM PaGr 73, 


CHAPTER Iy, 
Wasuanee sprang to her feet, as the old man 


gave this description of a scene, that. was not the} 


less exciting, because it had happened years and 
years before. In a rush of feelings, that brought 
the hot blood to her cheeks, and fire to her eyes, 
she began to pace up and down the length of those 
two rooms, like » panther that suddenly finds its 
Jungle too dense for free movement. 

“And this was a white woman? One of those 
T have enyied—of whose blood I was so proud? 
This was the Christian that missionaries would 
have us imitate? They pity our savage condition, 


and would redeem us from it. Why, grandsire, } 


there is not a squaw in the meanest. wigwam of 
our grounds, who would not scorn to deal so 
rudely with her own child. The bravest. of our 
men would never have dared to insult the son of 
a great chief, as this white-faced woman did.” 

“Why did these people ask you to come among 
them?” 

A faint, sarcastic smile crossed the old man’s 
lips. 

“They invited us from the wilderness, that we 
might learn all the charities of their civilization 
—that we might learn to call our Great Spirit 
God, and worship him according to their laws 
of reverence.” 

“So, in their eagerness of conyersion, they 
forgot that we Indians have feelings, like other 
people: pride, honor, everything that goes to 
make braye manhood, and devoted womanhood. 
In order to saye your soul, this deyout woman 
forgot that you had a heart, grand and generous 
as ever beat ina human bosom. But the white 
girl—she that was thrown like a broken lily on 
your bosom—what did she do?” 

“She was, indeed, white then—pale as snow, 
and seemed almost as cold. She drew herself 
from me: for I had not dared to touch her; and, 
for a moment, she stood under the blaze of her 
mother’s wrath, mute and shrinking; but she had 
some of the woman’s fire in her blood, and the 
insults rained upon her brought it to her face. 

“Go,” the mother was saying, ‘follow your 
savage into the woods; creep into his wigwam, 


with half a dozen other copper-faced wives, who 
(160) 


will help you to cook his meals, dress his deer- 
skins, and tramp by his side, loaded down with 
game, like a mule, Go; but remember, when 
you come whining back, with baskets to sell, and 
hegging cold meat at the door, the dogs shall 
drive you from my house,’ 

«Jane Deming was standing perfectly upright, 
now—a fair, queenly girl, stung into wonderful 
{ dignity by this coarse assault. Before she could 
i speak, I answered the woman. 

“«No,’ I said; ‘this lady may never be my 

} wife. I have not dared to hope it. But no 

{ other Womin shall eyer share my home, be it 

wigwam or palace. The love that I have given 

$ to her, is hers forever and ever. This much, at 

{ Teast, I have learned from your civilization, We 

; savages can he faithful even to an idea.’ 

} “Jane Deming reached forth her hand, A 
flash of living fire thrilled through me, as her 
fingers closed on mine. 

“*T will go with him,’ she said, ‘to his cabin 

wigwam. TI will carry such loye, such faith 
as few women ever bestowed on a husband. You 
are right, mother. There is no affection, no re- 

{spect for me, here, I will seek for both, among 

his people.’ - 

“Then, while I stood there, dizzy with glad 
surprise, she turned her face to mine; and I saw 
her eyes fill with tears, that thrilled through 
every tone of her sweet voice. 

“Whither thou goest, I will go; and where 
thou lodgest, I will lodge. Thy people shall be 
my people, and thy God my God. Where thou 
diest, I will die; and there will I be buried.’ 

“Never since the world began, I do believe, 
was so much feeling thrown into one breath of 
speech. Gently, reverently, I drew her toward 
me; and while the mother stood mute and awe- 
struck, led her from the room, and out of the 
house. 

“‘Searcely had the door closed upon us, when 
it was flung open again. A cloak and bonnet 
were hurled through the opening; and this was 
all the farewell that your grandmother took from 
her home.” 

“But that was enough,” exclaimed the Indian 
girl, ‘Oh, that grandmother was a glorious 


or 


} 


RR 
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creature. Tell me, am I like her, in anything? } stillness, lost andirresolute. This great change 
Was she so very fair, or a little dark, like me?” {in our lives had come upon us in a single hour. 

The old man smiled, as men of his race seldom ‘I had entered that house, hopeless, desperate, 
do; and laid his hand lovingly on the young en- } pre epared to be expelled from it forever; and, in 


thusiast’s head. fa few hurried moments, found myself standing 
“She was delicately fair,” he said; “with the } before it, with the young creature, to whom I had 
color of a wild rose in her cheeks.” j not dared to lift my eyes, mercilessly thrown 


«Not like me, then? Oh, grandsire, it will be { upon my protection. Where should I take her? 
along, long time before all the Indian blood is $ Under what roof could I ask shelter? Notin the 


washed out.” ; house where I boarded: there, prejudice, strong 
A look of surprise betrayed the effect this i as that which had driven us from her home, would 
speech had upon the grandfather. ; } meet us with denial. 


« While these thoughts shot through my mind, 
Miss Deming stood regarding me with a look of 
tpitenes appeal. I could see, by the starlight, 
that tears were swelling into her eyes; and that 
her sweet mouth quivered with the sobs she 
} struggled to suppress. 


“Does that trouble you, then?” he said, 
gravely, and with a little touch of reproach. 

«What, the Indian blood? No, no. Only—” } 

Washanee hesitated. 

Well?” 

“Only this: Do white men—gentlemen, I} 
mean, not traders and agents—ever really love} ‘‘‘ Is there no place,’ I said, speaking my des- 
girls that are dark with Indian blood 2” perate thoughts aloud, ‘where you might wait, 

“Your grandmother loved one, who had no} while I find means to leave this place?’ 
other blood in his yeins,” answered the old man, «<<But where can we go?’ she questioned. 
quietly. $ «Driven from my mother’s door, who will re- 

“Oh, but you were a chief—young and grand } ‘ ceive me? Ah, yes,’ she added, brightening up, 
looking. I know that from what you are now.” «there is an old woman, across the meadows 

«And you are beautiful, Washanee.”’ yonder, who has loved me always. She was the 

“Beautiful? Am I really, really beautiful—{ half sister of my father, who is dead: a kind, 
that is, I mean as people think here? In our | good OMAR, who will have the courage to take 
liunting-grounds, of course, I know what bi me in.’ 
young chiefs think; but it is not for them tha at} «For an hour or two—only that,’ I said; for 
I care. Tell me again, grandsire, that I am} my mind had been hard at work, under the ach- 
beautiful.” ing joy of my heart: and a yague outline of my 

«‘Very beautiful, Washanee.”’ plans was already formed. ‘For, oh! my be- 

“As she was? ‘Tell me that.’ loved, before the sun is an hour high, to-morrow, 

“Most men would think so.” {we must be married.’ 

“But not like her. She had hair bright and;  “* But how?’ she questioned, lifting her eyes, 
golden, like corn-silk, when the ears are ripe. in which both joy and affright were breaking 
Our people have told me so, many a time. Now, } through suddenly checked tears. ‘No minister 
see, mine is as black as a crow’s wing.” } in all Connecticut would dare to marry us.” 

“That is like night and morning: both are «<«T know; I know the intention of marriage 
beautiful.” } must be twice proclaimed, in open church, before 

“ Ah,I see,” rejoined the girl, thoughtfully. } any Iegal ceremony can be performed, in Con- 
“ Besides, this lady was very fair; and she loved } necticut; but over the border, which we may 
you.” reach by daybreak, the laws are more liberal. 

While these reflections occupied Washanee’s ‘I only want a litle time to prepare for the 
mind, a shy look of bewilderment and doubt } journey.’ 
struggled within her; but something in her} ««« And-then ?” 














grandfather's face reminded her of their sel-) «The poor girl spake under her breath. A 
fishness, and all personal thoughts were flung} terror of the wide, wide world was before her, 
aside. Sin which she had only me to trust. Is it won- 


“But what did you do, grandsire—you and} derful that she could not speak aloud? 
the lady—after her mother had iurned her out} «<«Then,’ I said, gently drawing her to my 
of doors ?”” ’ bosom, for the first time, ‘then you will be my 
“Tt was night, then. Dew was heayy on the} own, own wife; and we will go wherever you 
grass, and stars shone thickly overhead; never! may desire.’ 
were two creatures more completely alone. For} ‘A smile quivered across her sweet face, as T 
some minutes, we stood togethes, in the holy | looked down upon it, forgetting everything but 
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the heaven I saw there. She drew a deep, long § smote me cruelly; and I went out of the house, 
breath; and at once surrendered herself to my } feeling likeaculprit. Was it a matter of surprise 
guidance. that this fair girl should endure my presence for 
«The moon rose, as we went along the foot-} an hour, when she was about to trust herself to 
path, through the meadows, lighting up the tall } me during her entire life? 
grass, and turning the dew toa silvery mist. It “T crossed the meadows again, and sought my 
seemed to me as if the Great Spirit of my fathers | Indian companion, in the rooms that we occupied 
had cast a glorious yeil over us, through which } together. To him I related all the events that 
we were passing into a new world. There was } seemed to have crowded my destiny into a single 
something so solemn and sweet in this idea, that} hour. Tle was startled, almost terrified, by the 
a spell of silence held us, until we came in sight ; step I proposed to take; but I was the son of 
of the widow's house. his chief, and he a true henchman, That which 
“There was no necessity for knocking, even} I resolved, he was ready to execute. Tt was 
at a neighbor's house, at this time, in old Con- | settled that he should go with us into New York 
necticut. Miss Deming had only to lift the latch } State, witness our marriage, and then make his 
of her relative’s door, and we were in the pres-j:way back to our nation; while I followed, more 
ence of that good woman, who sat beside a little, } leisurely, with my bride. There was no dis- 
three-legged stand, on which was a huge old Bible, } cussion about his stay in the school. That we 
a tallow candle, and a snuffer-tray. She was} both knew to be impossible. 
busy cutting carpet-rags, which she sewed re “T have told you that my father had learned 
gether in strips, and wound into a huge ball, in} the secret of surface gold, and understood its 
her lap. i value among the whites, though the Indians 
“ When she saw us, the woman arose, laid the } considered it ns worthless in their traffic. ‘This 
ball upon the floor, and with the usual formal-} crude gold he had been gathering for years, 
ities, offered us each a chair, dusting them off} believing that some day it might be of import- 
with her apron. Then she proceeded to snuff the ; ance in his negotiations with the Government, 
candle, and went to work again, as if quite un-} which was encroaching upon him all the time. 
conscious that a visit of that kind meant anything} He had supplied me abundantly with this pre- 
more than a neighborly call, which need not; cious metal, in its crude state, which I had found 
interfere with her usual occupation. no difficulty in turning into coin; but until that 
«<T haye come to stay with you, a little while,’ } night, I never knew its value. A farmer in the 
said Jane. ‘Only an hour, aunt Betsy.’ { neighborhood had a strong pair of horses, and one 
«The girl's voice trembled, and she spoke with } of those covered carriages known as a rockaway. 
; 
; 





forced cheerfulness. I had hired this team, more than once, for a 
«Tt was kind of you, Jane, to drop in after } drive about the country, and understood its 

candlelight, just as you used to, when one is; management. 

likely to feel most lonesome. The evenings are; « We went at once to the farmer; and T prid 

} ; 

getting to be long, at this time of the year; and} his price, without question, for the whole estab- 

it’s like you, to think of coming over. Sit down, } lishment, in which we drove to the house in 

sit down, Won't the Indian student draw up a} which I had left Miss Deming. 

chair, and make himself sociable? Isuppose he; “Poor girl! The time of my absence had been 

wouldn’t feel hurt, if Lasked him to tell us aon, full of terrible suspense to her, and of great 

his tomahawk fights, and scalping frolics? Or} tribulation to the old woman; whom I found 

has the Christian religion took such hald of a cold and stiff, like a creature frozen in her seat. 

that he can’t bear to talk these things over? Jane had told her all; and sat shivering under 
“ Not just now,’ I said, quite at a loss how to} her entreaties and prophesies of evil, immoyable 

address this singular old woman. ‘I must go} in her intent, but suffering terribly. 

away, for awhile; but will come back again. «“ When she saw me, her sad, white face kin- 

Till then, Miss Deming will perhaps wait for me.’ } dled up; she wrapped herself in the cardinal 
“The old woman looked at me, through her} cloak, and tied her bonnet with eager, trembling 

spectacles; rather surprised, no doubt, that Z 





could speak English, and deport myself like; ‘*‘Come, I said. ‘We are ready.’ 

other students of the school. “Jane went up to her relative, and reached 
“<¢Qh, yes, you can come back again, if she's} out her arms, with a passionate eloquence of 

a mind to let you. Jane never was so easy to} pleading; but the old woman held out both 

scare'as most folks.’ hands, palms foremost, in repulsion, and turned 
“Tt was foolish, but the old woman’s words} her head away. 
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««<Qh, aunt Betsy—aunt Betsy, kiss me once. 
Speak one kind word to me, before I go.’ 

“ A ying of anguish, in that cry, reached the 
old Puritan’s heart, in spite of herself. All at 
once, her stern face, wet with tears, was turned ; 
and, impelled by an irresistible force of pity, she 
reached forth her arms. 

. “Oh, Jane, Jane, God forgive—God help you!” 

“his half blessing, forced through a world 
of prejudices, was answered by a clinging em- 
brace, and passionate kisses; but, half angry 
with herself for being so merciful, the old woman 
put the girl, not ungently, aside; and turned 
upon me, implacable. 

«“<Take her,’ she said, ‘take the soul you 
have stolen; but keep her safe. If a tomahawk 
or scalping-knife eyer comes near her, there is } 
not a Christian society in all New England that : 
will not call on the Lord for vengeance. Oh, { 
young man, God forgive you! God forgive you!’ ¢ 

“The old woman dropped into a chair, and} 
covered her face with both hands. Thus, we 
left her—your grandmother and I—forever. 

«We reached the borders of New York State 
by daylight; and at ten o'clock, that morning, 
Jane Deming was my wife. That day, my 
friend left us; and went forward, to prepare 
my father for the coming of my bride. Then | 
followed a long journey, such as no two persons 
ever took before or since, I do bolieve, at the { 
end of a wedding. We did not fear the time. { 
Why should we, when every day of out new 
lives seemed a journey through Paradise? Over 
mountains, along beautiful river courses, we went 
leisurely southward, till my love was greeted, in 
her way, with the music of mocking-birds, 
embankments of cherokee roses, and the velvety 
whiteness of great magnolia blossoms. 

“This was the wilderness, Washanee, through 
which I-led your grandmother to her home: a 
log house, that had been built for her, by many 
willing hands, when the tribe heard of our 
coming. Truly, it was no more than 2 double 
cabin of logs, hewed smooth with the tomahawks 
of our warriors, carpeted with rare furs, and 
hung with embroideries, such as our women 
weave for the warriors’ moccasins, and their 
own festive dresses. 

“The cabin itself stood almost within the 
shadow of a huge live oak, that spread its 
branches over the fourth of an acre. Through 
them, shone the deep green of misiletoe, and the 
misty gray of clinging moss. The waters of a 
rapid stream flashed, here and there, through 
thickets of crab-apples, wild plums, and tangled 
vines, haunted by orioles and mocking-birds. 


Towering above these, was a clump of magnolia 
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trees, their beautiful foliage glossy and green as 
drifted emeralds, all the year roun 

“My father, who had been in cities, and was 
quick to gather ideas from what he saw, had se- 
lected this lovely spot for my home, with tender 
regard for the tastes of my Christian wife; and 
had, with the help of the missionaries, em- 
bellished it with some little appearance of cul- 
tivation. For her, he had prairie roses trans- 
planted from the forest, and yellow jasmines 
from the swamp, which were already climbing 
over the hewn logs of our cabin. For her, he 
had obtained seeds from the traders, and a pretty 
vegetable garden was starting into life, within 
yiew of the back windows. 

“They call us savages, and dealt with us only 
as barbarians then; but no bride was eyer re- 
ceived with greater homage, or more perfoot 
kindness, than mine, when I brought her into 
this wild home. Her beauty won the hearts of 
our people; her accomplishments filled them 
with astonishment. Among all our tribes—for 
you know, Washanee, that our nation was made 
up of many tribes—she was received as their 
‘white queen,’ as my father had been their 
general chief. I do not think my wife was un- 
happy in her new life. She took her part in it 
with the genial interest of a woman resolved to 
throw her whole soul into the ideas of improye- 
ment that possessed us both. She at once identi- 
fied herself with the people; became deeply 
interested in their traditions; adapted herself 
to their usages; and in her sweet, gentle way, 
introduced some of the more refined habits of the 
East among them. 

«This was a labor of love for us both. In my 
trayels, I had learned something of ihe beauty 
that well-applied art can give to nature; and, 
while I was always foremost among our young 
men in the hunting season, spent much of my 
leisure time in teaching them how to make their 
homes more comfortable, and their laws more 
complete. Our own domestic life had a charm 
which won even the rudest of our race to some- 
thing like imitation. 

«©All this, Washanee, happened before our 
people crossed from the beautiful -lands, over 
which our fathers had hunted so many years 
that the oldest man of the tribe had lost all 
power to count them; and by fraud, false pre- 
tenses, and that inert force a strong hand can 
urge unseen, we were driven across the Missis- 
sippi. Part of our tribes, yielding to insidious 
persuasion, went first. Then the waves of civil- 
ization beat on us so strong that we were com- 
pelled to follow—a doomed people a doomed 
people.” 
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Again Washanee sprang to her feet; but the {indeed cast into the very depths of our savage 
old man restrained the passionate movement, } life.” 
with a motion of his hand, which she obeyed “Poor, poor lady,” murmured Washanee. 
like a child, and sat down again, quivering with “Then it was that I began to comprehend the 
excitement. great wrong I had done this fair, delicate girl, in 
“Yes, we were lured, cheated, and driven | sundering her from her own people; and from 
from our homes. Oppression breeds hatred, | that day to this, the bitterness of self-reproach 
both in the oppressor and the oppressed ; om followed me.” 
{ 




















where hatred is, strife must follow. Resistance, “But she loved you. She never ceased to 
with us, is but the forerunner of extermination. | love you. Oh, grandsire, was not that compen- 
The strong trampling down the weak: that is, and ; sation enough? I would rather have the love of 
has been, forever and ever, since the Great Spirit | one grand heart, than anything else on earth. 
placed man upon the earth.’’ That would make the densest woods like heaven, 
“Go on, go on! I cannot hear it,” cried } to me.” 
Washanee. “When I hear these things, every} The old man shook his head; and through all 
drop of blood in my veins is Indian; and I grow } the eager fire of her own eyes, she saw that a 
savage, like the fiercest of our people.” mist of gloom was gathering over his. 
A flash of fiery approval shot across the old i “My wife was never her own bright self again, 
man’s face, usually so grave and still; but he } after that,” he said. “The task of reorganizing 
was used to stern self-control, and gave no other a wild people into something like the domestic 





sign of the old savage feeling, that had for a mo-} comfort of the East, was too much, after this 
ment leaped to his heart. cruel uprooting of the nation. Still, her infuence 

“They droye us from our homes, our villages, } remained, and her life was not altogether dreary, 
our wigwams. Our broad, beautiful Hunting? util after our child—your mother—was born ; 
grounds were in the way of their civilization. { then I think her gentle nature shrank from the 
They drove us from the streams where our fathers } isolation which her marriage had entailed on 
had speared fislt, hundreds of years; from the } the child. Nothing of this was expressed in 
graves filled, generation after generation, by } words; but I could read it in the anguish of her 
brave warriors; from the cabins we had learned ; eyes, and the mournful hopelessness with which 
to erect; from all and everything that had given } she took up a mother’s duties.” 
us the power of a great nation. The progress «But, she loved the baby—surely, she loved 
toward civilization which my wife had made } it?” said Washance. 
among our women; her school, in which young ‘Passionately ; but with wistful watching, as 
girls were taught domestic habits and the rudi-} if she expected to find the curse of mixed blood 
ments of education, were swept away. How j hisking out in its smiles. It was like the wor- 
could we ask an embittered people to imitate | ship of something she feared.” 
those who were demanding submission to fraud, ‘© Ah, you must have felt that?” 
or hunting them down like wild beasts? Three “Yes, Washanee, the curse of an unequal 
thousand warriors were ready to follow their { marriage as on us both; and it never was 
chief to the war-path, even when many of our } lifted, to the day of her death.” 
braves had been lured across the great river; “But it was not then that she died. They 
but what were they, opposed to the greed and } have told me that my mother had grown to be a 
terce of a nation—ruthless, ruthless in its greed? } tall, fair girl, before—” 
To resist, was only to deliver our people up to} «“T know, I know—” 

i 





slanghter. My father was a wise man, brave as The old man put out both his hands, ner- 
the most reckless youth of the tribe; but a) yously, as if to repel further questioning; but 
grander statesman than any we haye seen up ; Washanee was too deeply in earnest for attention 
yonder, to-day. He comprehended the inevi-{ to a mere sign. 

table; and subduing the sayage instinct that ‘Tell me of her—my own, own mother,” she 
would have urged some men to extermination, } said, looking wistfully on his face. ‘Am I like 
led his people, like a funeral train, to the far-} her? Was her hair really golden, or only so 
off wilderness, in which they were to make a new | when the sunshine was on it? That was what 
struggle for life. In that long, sad journey, your } one of the old women of our tribe said of her, 
grandmother suffered greatly: no tenderness or once.” 

care could save her from that. When we reached } “We will not speak of her,” said the old man, 
the far-off wilderness apportioned to us, all the , growing pale about the lips, with that strange, 
vigor of her youth was exhausted. She was now . leaden pallor that is only known to the darker 
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races. ‘That brings us so close to the death of 
my wife, that it wounds—oh! it wounds.” 

Washanee looked up, suddenly. The anguish 
in that speech startled her into bitter self-re- 
proach. Her grandfather's hands were pressed 
over his face; and, for the first time in her life, 
she saw tears trickling from beneath them—the 
painful tears of an old man, who looked upon 
such weakness as a shame to his race, 

Feeling as if she had committed sacrilege, the 
girl arose, softly, and stole out of the room. 





CHAPTER V. 
“T nope it will be no inconvenience to you, 


«But, she puzzled me so. 
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“Of course it is. You must haye looked at 
her sharply, to remember all that; but wasn’t 
she grandly beautiful, when her face lighted up 
so?” 

“Yes, she was beautiful,’ answered the father, 
turning away, as if the subject had exhausted 
itself. 
Mave you any idea 
what country she comes from?’’ Constance per- 
sisted in asking. ‘Is she Spanish, Italian, or 
Creole?” 

“None of these, probably ; but how can I tell? 


hee that are a marvel in any country. The 


beauty of more than one race seems to perfect 


Constance; but I haye invited Young to dinner, } itself in them; they cannot be considered as a 


this evening,” said General Noel, as he entered 
the room in which his daughter was dashing off 
the last wave of her enthusiasm, at the piano. 
‘His speech has been a grand success. I only 
wish we had time to give him a litile festival, in 
honor of it.”’ 

“Then you liked it, papa?’ said the young 
lady; striving, with a girl’s pretty craft, to con- 
ceal the triumph that quivered around her mouth, 
and flooded her whole face with sunshine. ‘I 
thought it rather good, for a first appearance. A 
little too much poetry, dashed in, here and there, 
for experienced old orators like you, perhaps ; 
but, on the whole, worth listening to.” 

“Worth listening to?’ Why, the creature 
had held her breath, and clasped her hands, in 


type. But we must not stand talking here, my 
child. Have I not told you that there will be a 
guest—perhaps more than one—to dinner?” 

Constance gathered up her lace scarf from the 
carpet, to which it had fallen, and ran upstairs, 
thinking, ‘Oh, this has heen a happy day, and 
now he is coming to complete it.” 

A few moments later, the young lady came 
down again, and found her way into a small 
; green-house, at the sunny end of the house, 
where she went roaming among the flowers, 
clipping their blossoms with ruthless prodigality, 
} When she came back again, her arms were full 


of them; and she was busy as a humming-bird, 


arranging them in vases for the drawing-room, 
It 


‘and in a broad plateau on the dining-table. 


an cestacy of admiration, half the time while | would have been a charming sight, could anyone 
Young had been speaking; and her eyes were Have watched her, so smilingly busy among the 
full of craying for more praise from her father, | flowers, matching the colors, trailing a vine here, 
notwithstanding that transparent pretense—for } surrounding a cluster of yellow roses with helio= 
transparent it would have been to any man but | trope there, or throwing a dash of searlet gera- 
the father, who was so well accustomed to her ; niums into the snow of cape jasmines: with all 
graceful ways, that he forgot to scrutinize them. i the inspiration of an artist in loye with his 
“Yes,” he said, carelessly, ‘it really was } work. 
worth listening to. As for the poetry, of course, : Then, yery much to the astonishment of the 
that is to be excused, in a young man; but take : negro cook, Constance went down into the kitchen, 
it altogether, the speech was a fair beginning, / and exhibited profound interest in the dishes in- 
very fair, indeed—” { tonded for the tabie that day; flattered the old 
“Very fair, indeed? Oh, father, it was beau- }functionary upon the delicious quality of her 
tiful.’” ‘terrapin sauce; and was quite sure that old 
“Statistics and all,” was the smiling reply. | auntie would dress the partridges after her own 
«very word of it. You never saw such en- } perfect fashion, because it was so pleasant to hear 
thusinsm as there was in the galleries. One i those particular dishes praised by her father’s 
strange-looking girl, who sat close to me, was i guests, 
carried quite beside herself. I wish you could} The jolly old.slave seated herself in a kitchen 
have seen her.” chair, and swallowed all this sweet flattery, as if 
“T did see her, perhaps. A tall, dark-eyed } it had been a drink stolen from her own allow- 
girl, with a scarf twisted about her, in which all? ance for wine sauce; but she was not to be 
the colors of our woods in the fall were matted } deluded into idleness, because of it. Drawing 
together; and a queer sort of a hat, with along }a yellow earthen bowl into her capacious lap, 
red plume floating around it, Isn’t that the {she performed a gentle accompaniment with a 
person you mean?” soft beating of eggs; now and then lifting her 
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“My father is in the library,” she said. 
ejaculation of contentment or disgust, as the | “Some one of his constituents has called, I 
thoughts of previous dinners brought these feel-} think. He will be down presently.” 
ings uppermost in her memory. i “He is kind, to give me the pleasure of seeing 
‘Jes’ tell me this, ’for’ we perceeds to mix de i youalone,” said Young, who felt himself strangely 
Saks miss: Am dar to be any pore white trash i embarrassed. ‘If I only knew how to express 
’mong de pussons present? 1 wants to know } my thanks.’ 
*bout dat, *for’ I puts forth de abilerty as you “For what?” questioned the girl, lifting her 
praise so. Pussons bronghten up on hog and } eyes to his. Young had, as if by accident, rested 
hominy cin’t *preciate.’”” his hand, for a moment, on his bosom, where the 
Constance laughed, pleasantly. poem Jay folded, and was watching her face with 
“Oh, there need be no trouble about that, } smiling interest, expecting to see it flush, or in 
auntie, The gentleman coming to-day will { some way confess the authorship by change; but 
thoroughly appreciate the best you can do.’”” her look fell away from his quite naturally, and 
‘One ob dem Congersmen?’’ questioned the } the color in her cheeks lost nothing of its delicate 
old woman, dashing her spoon down, with a force } bloom. 
that scattered flecks of froth over her lap, at the Why was he disappointed? Why did his 
idea. heart sink with a thrill of absolute pain? Had 
“‘No—a Senator. Like my father, auntie.” personal yanity deceived him in this? Was the 
“Oh!” lady ignorant of the existence of a paper, on 
The old woman’s spoon gave out a more regu-} which he had built such hopes? 
lar cadence, after this. Being satisfied that her} A flush of shame was about his eyes, when 
genius would not be thrown away, she subsided } Constance repeated her question. 





spoon, Serban ig seu liontcu bial oad adeno cast Meaty arc see the froth fall, and uttering an 


into general good nature again, and Constance «What haye you to thank me for?’” 

left the kitchen, satisfied that her little dinner} “* For your presence at the Senate, to-day,” he 
would be a success, as far as aunt Dinah was} said, recovering himself. ‘I saw you there, and 
concerned. It was asuccess. Huestice Young had } felt the compliment greatly.” 

not lost the inspiration of a great effort, when he{ Oh, that was divided among so many— 
entered the house of General Noel, and found his} besides, the whole nation will be thanking you, 
daughter alone in the drawing-room, now made} to-morrow. What is the mere presence of one 
cheerful with the bloom and fragrance of flowers. } poor girl, compared to that ?”” 

She was very beautiful, this young girl: a ery “To me, worth it all,” he said, with a sort of 
picture of youth and happiness, in its most attrac-} desperate courage. 

tive form. With that unconscious art, which Constance lifted her eyes quickly, and dropped 
Jove teaches before it is itself discovered, she} them again. This time her face was flooded with 
had arrayed herself in a dress of delicate blue, } color, as if someone had dashed a handful of 
folded surplice fashion over her bosom, and held } roses against it. 

in front by a cluster of blush roses; for, in her “I think my father’s visitor is going,” she 
dress that day, she had paid that one guest the} said, aftera moment of embarrassing silence. “It 
compliment of a toilet that would have befitted a} is not often that anyone is permitted to keep 
large party. invited guests waiting so long.’”” 

Young, who was no critic in grades of costume “T, at least, should be grateful,’’ said Young, 
befitting different occasions, felt the effect of this } mortified by this return to what seemed almost 
delicate homage, without understanding its full } like a confession to him, and sinking down to this 
significance. commonplace half compliment. 

Constance came forward to meet him, promptly, They were standing opposite a door that led 
and with her usual grace of movement; but, { into the entrance hall, when a man came down 
seized by strange sensation of awkwardness, } the stairs, and passed almost noiselessly out of 
checked herself, and slowly dropped the hand{ the front door. Notwithstanding the weather 


that thrilled with eagerness to, clasp his, and { was not really cold, he wore a blue circular 


chilled her greeting with something like cold-} cloak, which was rendered conspicuous by a 
ness. crimson lining, which gave a force of color to the 

The young man’s heart had leaped in his} garment, which was almost barbaric. The man 
bosom, when he first saw her so full of eager} who wore it was a little above the middle height, 
welcome; but this change struck him with a! and slender and upright as a dart, though many 
sense of disappointment, and their meeting was} gray threads shot their silyer through his thick 
almost like that of strangers. 3 and jet-black hair. 
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“Tt is the strange man I saw in the gallery, 
to-day,” said Constance, following the man with 
a look of surprise. “What can he be doing 
here?” 

«J, too, saw him,”’ said Young, ‘and was struck 
by the singular intelligence of his countenance. 
The closeness of his attention was something 
maryellous, if he was what I almost think him, 
one of the chiefs that came here with the Indian 
Commission. There was another person, too—” 

“Yes, I know,’ interrupted Constance, with 2 
fuint thrill of jealousy, which she had never felt 
before, and did not understand then. 

“\ young person, who sat near me—strange- 
looking almost as this man, and, as it seemed to 
me, the air of the woods about her. Still, she 
listened to you like one absorbed.” 

“«T noticed her. Who could help it? In all 
my life, I never saw anything of the kind so 
wildly beautiful.” 

“Yes,” said Constance, faintly, ‘she was 
beautiful.” 

“With a heathenish sort of beauty, though, 
such us an ancient priestess of the temple might 
possess. I remember thinking this, even while 
absorbed in speaking. Since then, I cannot get 
her strange presence out of my head.” 

“She seems to possess the power of haunting 
one. I, too, haye been wondering who she is, 
and even papa noticed her enough to be curious,” 
responded Constance, somewhat relieved by the 
heathen qualification given to Washanee’s beauty. 

“T wonder what detains papa now,” she con- 
tinued, feeling the awkwardness of her position. 
«Oh, here he comes.’” 

General Noel came downstairs slowly, and with 
@ puzzled, if not anxious, expression of counte- 
nance, that rather surprised his daughter. He 
smiled, however,.on seeing Young near the door, 
and directly all his old cordial manner came 
back; for in all Washington there was no man 
who surpassed him in perfect hospitality. 





«But no common savage, daughter. He is a 
chief of many tribes—the son of an old line of 
these forest kings, and the peer of any man 
among us in statesmanship and gentlemanly 
bearing. The wilderness must be a rare place 
for thought, Young, when it sends out such men 
as this.” 

“It is a rare place for sport, I can answer for 
that,” said Young, laughing. ‘‘Some of those 
backwoods fellows are brave companions in a 
buffalo hunt or bear fight. I have had a little 
experience with them in that way; but failed to 
discover any great philosopher or savant among 
them.” 

“Then you could never have met this man, for 
his attainments are wonderful, and his ideas of 
government those of a deep thinker. In our 
interview, I touched upon many subjects, in order 
to test him; but in nothing did I find him 
wanting.” 

“Deep thinkers are not always educated men,” 
observed Young. 

“But he ts educated. No man among us 
speaks purer English, or expresses himself more 
clearly.” 

« But how is this possible?” asked Constance. 

“J did not venture to ask him; for I assure 
you the old Indian is a man with whom one hesi- 
tates to tuke a liberty ; but he gave me to under- 
stand, that, in his early life, he had been 
grounded in the first rudiments of education in 
a New England school. After that, he learned 
much from a missionary, who took great interest 
in his progress, and more from his father, who 
was both a brave chief and a wise ruler.” 

“T must have heard of this man,” said Young, 
after an effort of thought. ‘Is he not a chief of 
the Cherokee tribes?” 

“The principal chief. All the more powerful 
heeause of his education, which gives him a 
mysterious influence among this superstitions 
people as a medicine man. There was a slight 


“Have I kept you waiting?”’ he said, address-} tinge of sarcasm in his grave smile, when he 


ing Constance. “It reully was not to be 
helped.” 

“One of your usual callers?’ she answered, 
with a little of that disdain which the families of 
great men are apt to bestow on the people they 
represent. 

“No,” 
guest. “This was a very unusual one. 
never been more interested in my life. 
wonderful to meet a native-born savage with 
attainments that few of our own learned men can 
boust of.” 

“Then he is an Indian,” said Constance. ‘A 
real, real sayage.”” 





the general answered, turning to his 





told me that.”” 

“There was such a man in power, when I 
spent some weeks among the Cherokees, with 
other students, in our first dash of freedom from 
college life; but he was on the war-path, then, 
helping some more western with his warriors, 
} who did not all at once take kindly to agriculture. 


I have } | The people spake of him, then, as brave among 
It as their bravest, and one who got his thoughts 


} directly from the Great Spirit.”’ 

“So he is almost an acquaintance of yours,” 
said Constance, smiling a recognition of the 
servant, who came to announce dinner. 

That was a pleasant meal; for love, new born 
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and all unseen, hovered among the flowers, and { beautiful notwithstanding her ignominious flight ; 
gaye a relish of nectar to the wine, at least to one but for whose very image she began to feel burn- 
person present. The conyersation was unstudied, } ing contempt. 
broken, and sparkling; full of wise thought care- “You cowardly thing,” she said, shaking her 
lessly uttered, in which Constance joined, with } clenched hand at the image ; “ how dare you look 
that graceful flow of language in which women of} me in the face, with your miserable eyes flushed 
tact perfect the enjoyment of a small dinner-} with tears? And—and—oh, I could dash my 
party. The girl was still young; but, in her} hand at you through the glass! What does he 
father’s house, she had been made familiar with } think of you? What can he think of you? No 
the best Society of the nation; and, to his guests, } wonder your lips curve with scorn. No wonder 
her presence was its highest attraction. Still, } you look at me asifI had betrayed all the dignity 
she was not entirely herself, that day: a shy sort} of my sex. But wait awhile. It is not too late 
of consciousness fell upon her. Instead of the 
bright flashes of wit that usually sprang to her 
lips unawares, she seemed to listen, but wandered 
off into dreams, as if her senses were lulled to 
inaction by the breath of so many flowers. 
Young saw this appearance of smiling lassitude ; 
and mistaking it for indifference, was wounded 
by it: so, when he only passed through the draw- 
ing-room, and went with her father into the 
library, after dinner, Constance looked after him, 
wonderingly; and was equally surprised, a 
minute after, to find that her eyes were full of 
tears. which she accepted Young's assurance that he 
“Tears?” The girl was angry with herself; } had been lured by the sound of music to break 


to redeem one’s self. They will scarcely haye 
and dashing the shameful drops away with one} up a most interesting conversation with her 
H 
} 


missed me.”’ 

With a wave of the hand, she dismissed her 
image from the glass, as if it had been her slave; 
went to a marble basin in her dressing-room, and 
bathed her face in it; rearranged the golden dis- 
turbance of her hair; and drawing a deep, long 
breath, descended the stairs, with the walk of a 
queen proceeding to her state-chamber. 

Nothing could be more perfect than the proud 
composure of this girl, as she returned to the 
drawing-room; or sweeter than the smile with 


sweep of her hand, went to the piano, and sent a} father, only to find the piano mute, and the 
waltz ringing through the house. room empty. 
Young heard it, and set his lips firmly to- ‘Oh, that could hardly be called musie,”’ she 
gether. said. ‘No wonder it disturbed you ;” and with- 
‘Tt is a pan of joy over our departure,” he } out further pressing, she moved toward the piano, 
thought. ‘ How could I dream that she had any } and swept her hand over the keys. 
part in this?” “What shall it be? Ising a little, if you like 
The young man pressed his hand against the } that.” 
paper, still so carefully folded against his heart, Young was enchanted. He had been in the 
and was half minded to fling it into a waste-} habit of seeing young ladies in society full of those 
basket that stood beneath the library-iable, and } shallow excuses and flimsy protests that merely in- 
let it haunt his fancy no longer. Then, with the} vite importunity, when asked to sing; and this 
inconsistency of an untried passion, he became } frank offer surprised him into fresh admiration. 
weary of the political talk into which General “Tam no great judge of music; but love it, 
Noel had drifted ; and the elder man, seeing this, ; without knowing why,” he said, with equal 
proposed that they should descend wwhile, and} frankness. ‘Simple ballads please me best, if 
listen to the music. But the waltz stopped, with } you would condescend to them.” 
a sudden crash of sound. “‘Condescend to them? Why, they, are in 
Constance heard their steps upon the stairs; } music, what wild flowers are to a landscape. 
knew that angry tears were flashing down her} Besides, my father loves them. They rest him, 
cheeks, and would betray her; so she fled from} when he is tired of thinking.” 
the room, by an opposite door; ran breathlessly While she was talking, Constance began to play 
up to her own chamber, where she stood panting} a soft prelude. Then the smile that had curyed 
for breath, as if some enemy had been pursuing } her lips, in speaking, seemed to melt into the 
her. = { music of a touching little ballad. ‘This held 
As she stood with one hand against her heart, } the young man spell-bound behind her chair, 
the image of a girl, half angry, half weeping, with } until its last tones died away in the rustling 
a dash of shame in her countenance, appeared } whispers of a Virginia creeper, that draped an 
in a large mirror, just before her—a girl that} open window near them, with a frost-bitten 
she could not help thinking beautiful: thinking } splendor of crimson and green leayes. 








LINES. 








Really good music leaves little room for com- 
pliments. The effect is more likely to be breath- 
less silence, than the elaborate praise which me- 
diocrity renders a social duty. Young did not 
utter one word of the exquisite sensations this 
girl’s song had inspired; but he moved to the end 
of the piano, and leaned upon it, expectantly. 

Constance, now entirely self-possessed, lifted 
her eyes to his face, when he made this moye- 
ment; smiled an assent to his silent pleading ; and 
began to search among her music for something 
that might promise greater pleasure. 

“Let us have that dashing little concern you 
sang the other night,’ said her father, from his 
chair. ‘ Young will be sure to like that.” 

Constance received this suggestion a little 
nervously; and threw sheet after sheet aside, 
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« But you are leaving ont some of the words, Miss 
Noel. That is not fair. We must not be de- 
frauded out of a single note.” 

The young man came around in front of the 
piano, as he said this; and leaning forward, at- 
tempted to examine the music. 

Constance hurriedly placed one hand upon the 
sheet; but not before he had discovered that both 
the notes and the words were in manuscript. 

“An!” ° 

This single ejaculation alone escaped him. 
Constance heard. Her face and neck were in- 
stantly flooded with scarlet, and her hands dropped 
down upon the keys, with a crash of discord. 

A flash of triumph followed the single word 
that had escaped the young man; but a look of 
distress followed his first glance at the girl, who 


in what seemed to be a yain effort to find the } sat shrinking, as if with shame, beneath his eyes ; 
song in question. At last, her hand hesitated } and he addressed her so indifferently, that she 
on what seemed a perfectly fresh*shect; and} looked up, reassured. 


with an anxious glance at her father, she was 
about to slide it to the rejected pile, when he 
spoke out, rather impatiently : 

“Why, Constance, that is it, under your hand, 
How can you mistake the paper?” 

« Ah, yes, itis here,” answered the girl, blush- 
ing so guiltily that the young man marvelled at 
it; and placing the sheet in an open music-book, 
where it was in a way concealed, touched the keys 
with a sort of neryous uncertainty, altogether un- 
known to her former practice. 

Young wondered at this change in her manner, 
especially when she began to sing. For some 
minutes, her yoice was forced, and she seemed 
uncertain about the words; but this soon passed 
away, and forgetting everything else, he was 
swept away by the bright, exhilarating music 
of a song that no one but General Noel had ever 
listened to before. 

«That is what T call a battle-piece,” said the 
father. ‘You can fairly hear the soldiers gather- 
ing, and the war-horses prancing. It makes one 
feel like a hero, sitting here on the soft cushions 
of an easy-chair.” 

«That is the way in which many great men fight 
for their country,” answered Young, laughing. 





“T suspected that you were defrauding us of 
the most thrilling notes,’ he said, “now I am 
sure of if, or you would not hide them from me. 
General, will you not command her to give them 
in full?” 

Young sauntered toward his old place, by the 
end of the sofa, where he stood with downeast 
cyes, that Constance might not be disturbed by a 
glance; but all the time a half mischievous smile 
quivered about his lips. 

The girl saw this, without really looking that 
way; and it aroused a spirit of defiance in her. 
Down went two dimpled hands on the keys, and 
it really was a battle song that rang out from 
under them, thrilling the very air with a martial 
clamor for war. 

All at once, this grand burst of song was 
answered from the window, full, deep, and rick, 
as if a flock of mocking-birds had been aroused 
to completeness of music there. General Noel 
sprang from his seat, in amazement. Constance 
and Young turned toward the window. ‘There, 
resting her elbows on the sill, and her chin in the 
palm of one half-folded hand, they saw the bright, 
wild face of Washanee looking in upon them. 

[vo BE conwiNuED. J 





LINES. 





BY MAGGIE MAC ADAMS. 





Dean hands, that held so tenderly my own, 
‘That were go quick to wipe away my tears, 
Gone. And Ihave their memory alone 
‘To cheer me, in the coming weary years, 


Dear lips, whose lightest tone my heart more moved 
‘Than could the fabled music of the spheres. 


The fondest praise of others, leas beloved, 
So thoso lips praised not, fell on heedless ears, 


Dear eyes, that smiled go sweetly down on me, 

In whose blue light my inmost thoughts shouo plain! 
Gone from mo now, s0 far, 40 utterly, 

‘That they shall never smile on me again, 


EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETO, 





BY EMILY H. MAY. 





No. 1—Is a walking-costume, of plain and { waist of the plain material. The coat basque 
striped beige-colored camel’s-hair cloth. ‘The } worn with this costume is of white or very light 
petticoat is kilt-plaited, and made of the plain { fawn-colored cloth, made to fit the figure. The 

















No. 2. 


material. Over this is arranged a scarf tablier, j sleeve is wide at the wrist—Chinese fashion— 
quite short, which is of the striped cloth, A {and has a plaited lining of plush. Upstanding 
plain round waist is worn with this skirt, with j collar, lined with plush. Medium size buttons. 


close seo} Cuffs and collar of the stripe; ‘Ten yards of plain camel’s-hair material; two 
) 
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and a-half yards of the stripe. For the coat, 
two and a-half yards of double-fold cloth; three- 
quarters of a yard of plush will be required. 

No. 2—Is a walking-costume, for a young girl, 
made of pin-striped or small check cloth. The 








No.3. 


skirt has a deep box-plaited flounce, reaching as 
high as the knee. Over this is arranged a short } 
tablier, plaited scarf fashion across the front, and } 
slightly looped at the back. A plain round waist, 
or short basque bodice, is worn under the out- 
side jacket, the latter of which we give. This fits 


No. 8—Is a house or visiting-dress, of plain 
and brocaded silk; suitable in black, dark-blue, 
garnet, plum, or any self-colored plain and bro- 
caded stuff, either in silk or woollen goods. The 
skirt is made on a foundation of alpaca or silesia, 
in color to match, faced on the outside, one-quar- 
ter of a yard deep, with the plain material. On 
this foundation there is placed, first, a narrow 
knife-plaiting of three inches depth—over this, 
another of eight inches—then the tablier of the 
brocade is arranged: very much wrinkled in 
front, and puffed at the back. The edge of this 
overskirt is slashed at intervals, forming deep 





No. 4. 


the figure, and is made double-breasted, with two { tabs, which are bound with the plain silk asa 
rows of butions. A rolling collar; the back part; finish. The basque bodice is finished in the 
of velvet, the front faced with the material. Cuffs | same way, on the skirt of the basque, and the 
to match. Twelve to fourteen yards of material sleeves. A narrow knife-plaiting is added under 
will be required, double fold. (the tabs, to finish the sleeve at the wrist. A 
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rolling collar opens over an inside handkerchief ; young girl of twelve to fourteen years. It is quite 


of soft surah silk, of any contrasting color which 
may be becoming. A bow of ribbon finishes the 
point of the collar, and the end of the basque. 
Fiye yards of brocade, and eight to ten yards of 
plain, twenty-four inch wide silk, will be re- 
quired for this costume. 

No. 4—Is a simple and stylish walking-cos- 
tume, for a young girl, of cloth, with plush 
trimming. ‘here is only one skirt, on which is 
a knife-plaited band, edged top and bottom with 
a border of plush, two and n-half or three inches 
wide. Over this is worn a deep coat, which fits 
the figure, and is faced with the plush, on the 
turnover collar, and on the fronts, where it is 
turned back as revers, from the point where the 
cout is last buttoned. Pockets and cuffs are also 
made of plush. Light-brown cloth, with seal 





plush, is most stylish, and generally becoming. 

Seven yards of cloth. 

plush will be required. 
No. 6—Is a costume of cashmere beige, for a 


Two and a-half yards of } 


short—just to the top of the boot, One skirt, on 
which are three knife-plaited ruffles, headed by 
a puff, with a narrow knife-plaited rufile as finish, 





No. 6. 


top and bottom. Over this skirt, a polonaise is 
made; opening in front, and gathered up into a 
bunch, where it is finished with two loops and 
ends of ribbon. A small shoulder cape is made 
of striped beige, The cuffs and belt are of the 
same. A fancy stripe may be used in contrasting 
colors that blend with the rest of the costume. 
Ten to twelve yards will be required of the plain, 
and one yard of fancy stripe. 

No. 6—Is a very pretty and stylish house-dress, 
for a young gixl of twelve to fourteen years. It 
is made of light fawn, drab, or gray merino or 
cashmere, with pink trimming. The skirt has, 
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first, a kilt-plaiting, eighteen inches deep; over 
this is arranged a scarf tablier, the ends of which 
are draped, and tied at the back. This drapery 
is edged with a bias fold of pink cashmere or silk, 
put on with two rows of stitching as a finish. 
The basque bodice is finished to correspond, as 
are also the collar and cuffs. Eight to ten yards 
of merino or cashmere. One yard of pink cash- 
{ mere for trimming, or two yards of silk. 

No. 7.—We give the front and back view of a 
costume for a girl of six years. It is made of 








No. 7. 











dark-green tweed, with silver buttons. The Prin- 
cess front buttons in the centre, and is hollowed 
out at the sides, to display a kilted skirt. The 
back is hollowed so as to form a square basque on 
the kilted skirt. Collar, cuffs and pockets are 
trimmed with braid. 

No. 8—Is a paletot, for a girl of seven to nine 
years, made of dark-brown cloth, fastened down 
the front with horn buttons. At the back, 1s a 
long pointed hood of cloth, lined with brown satin. 
Square side pockets, with revers of brown satin. 
The sleeves are piped with satin at the wrist. 
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No. 9—Is a knickerbocker suit, for a boy of { bag over, by having an elastic in the edge. The 
six to eight years, made of checked cloth. The ‘ coat is laid in two box-plaits in front; and at the 
short pants are fulled at the knee, and made to t back, these are fitted into a short yoke. Cuffs 

: and collar bound with braid. 

i No. 10—Is a blouse, for a little boy of five to 
§ seven years. It is made of pin-check cashmere, 
fin black and white. Collar and cuffs of black 
fyelyet. The blouse is box-plaited, back and 
$front. The skirt is cut at the sides, and box- 
$ plaits are added there, to increase the fullness. 
A belt of the same is worn quite low on the 
; waist, and is kept in place by being run through 
¢ narrow straps, at the back and on the hips. 





LADIES’ PATTERNS. 

Any style in this number will be sent by mail on receipt 
of full price for corresponding article in price list bolow. 
Patterns will be put together and plainly marked. Patterns 
designed to order. 



































Princess Dress: Plain, . Bitten cat") 

«with drapery and trimming, | 1 | | 1.00 

Polonaise, - TPR AER Sas iosston ERED 

nbination Walking Suit, 1 2.) 1. 1 1 2 1100 

Ryton (ion wae 

Watteau:Wrapper, sc 06 6 64 3 joe 6 6) DO 

Plain or Gored Wrappers, Rete san 20: 
CHILDRENS PATTERNS. 

Dresses: Plain, . . . .25)Basquesand Conte, . . 25 






35 Coats & Vests or Cut Skirts 36 
| Wrappers... 2 
5| Waterproofs, | Circulant 
and Ulsters,. . 4° 
BOYS? PATTERNS. 
se ee ee 25 Wrappers,. 6... 25 
D1 LD 1 Qoléents' shirts, 2 1 5 2 So 


14 eal Wrappers, : 2 2 (30 





Ulsters, 2. 
In sending orders for Patterns, please send the number 
and month of Magazine, also No. of page or figure or any- 
thing definite, and also Whether for luly or child. Address, 
Mrs. M. A. Jones, 28 South Kighth Street, Philadelphia, 
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THE STONOR CORSAGE. 





BY EMILY H. MAY. 





We give, here, two engravings of a new and j an entire figure, in both cases, so as to show what 
stylish basque, called the Sronor Corsaaz, | sort of a skirt is prettiest to wear with this cor- 
sage. 

Folded in with the number is a Supriement, 
on which we give, full size, the seven pieces of 
which this very effective basque is composed. 
They are as follows: 

I.—Hatr or Front. 
T.—Hanr or Back. © 
TI.—Haty or Srpx-Precs. 

IV.—Sireve. 

V.—Purr ror Srrevz. 
VI.—Epauterre. 
VII.—Haty or Corman. 





On the front we haye marked, by rows of small 
dots, the breast plaits, and the fish under the 
arm. . On the side-piece, the plait of the coat-tail 
is marked in the same way. Inthe back, the 
plaits are marked similarly. In the collar, we 

eee cut a notch, at the place of the shoulder 
i seam. In the sleeye, the top side is widencd at * 
{the back seam, and the under side narrowed, so 
pointed, as will be seen, in front, and forming } as to take the seam out of sight, and more under 
a cont-tail at the back, The larger cut represents } the arm; the top side must, therefore, be fulled at 
the front; the smaller one, the back. We give { the elbow, as shown by the at ae 108) 7 part 








166 PANSIES.—ANTIQUE DESIGN. 

of the under side of the sleeve is marked by two; Notice, that the place marked by two cuts goes 

small cuts (11), so as to leave no chance of its } under the arm, and corresponds with the two 

being sewn in wrong side upwards. jcuts in under side of sleeve; the notch corres- 
At the top of this sleeve, there must be a puff- } ponds to the notch in the sleeve-head, and the 

ing, as shown in the engraying; and over thi jointed ends being folded over on the pricked 

puffing, and under the arm, the epaulette is ‘lines, and meeting at top of shoulder, and so 


laced. forming the epaulette. 
P is is 















ANTIQUE DESIGN FOR CHAIR, OR SOFA CUSHION. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





Materials: A piece of coarse, but firm r 5 Bie pss eae 


and good quality, linen huckaback. Some adler 
mulberry-colored filoselle for the grounding, 1] ee 
and for outline of design. Some Japanese = 
gold thread, which does not tarnish. The 
bolder the design, the handsomer and more 
fitting for the purpose it willbe. Sketch any 
bold pattern on the huckaback (the pattern 
given is merely a trial of the working), either 
with pencil, or with a camel’s-hair pencil, 
dipped in a solution of Prussian-blue and 
gum-yater. A large design from any cre- 
tonne, arabesque pattern can be copied with 
clear tracing cloth and pencil; then cut 
around the pencil marks, and pin the 
design on the huckaback; and then trace 
around with hair-pencil and blue. Then 
darn the ground with filoselle, forwards 
and back only, going as far as the outline 
of the design; then, with crewel, work in 
stem-stitch the outline of the design, and 
finally outline it with the gold thread. The 
engraving shows the stitches in the darning, 
which should not be seen. For scarf table- 
covers, mantel lambrequins, and sidehoard 
cloths, this darning of the ground of hucka- 
back is very appropriate; and, by all odds, 
the most artistic art-needlework we have i 
yet had, being copied from the antique. . 

We have seen a mantel lambrequin, designed } manner, which was simply exquisite. The work 
at the New York art school; and darned in this } is as easy to do as it is elegant. 






























































































































































PANSIES IN KENSINGTON-STITCH. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, 





In the front of the number, we give a colored § purpose for which the work is designed. Cloth- 
illustration of Panstes, to be done in Kensington- } felt, or satine, for a table-cover, is the best. For 
stitch, in either erewels or filoselle. Satin, cloth- | tidy, use satin or plush. This design is equally 
felt, mummy cloth, all are equally desirable for | suitable for painting on satin or silk: for toilet 
working on, ‘The material depends upon the ’ mat, pin cushion, etc. ; tidy, or scarf table-cover. 


HANGING SHOE-BAG. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 



































































































































Make up with brown holland or sheeting, and j the point of each flap. Bind all round with red 
line with cloth. Strips of red turret braiding, ’ worsted braid, and add a loop at each end to 
or narrow strips of cretonne, divide the com-; suspend the bag. Hang upon the inside of a 
partments. The lambrequin cover is cut in three * closet door, it will be found most useful, and a 
deep scallops, and a simple pattern is braided on ’ very neat place to keep out of sight boots and 
in red worsted braid. Worsted balls ornament ! shoes in use. 





WORK-BASKET, 
WITH DETAIL OF DRAPERY: FULL SIZE. 








BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








Any round or oblong fine willow basket, of the ; or filoselle. The leaves and branches in shades 
required size and shape. The drapery is worked { of green, and the flowers in blue for forget-me- 
on canyas or cloth, and done in colored crewels ; nots, with yellow centres. 































































































NURSERY BALL. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





Soft woollen balls are playthings always highly } twine round the wool in the centre; after passing 
appreciated; little ones, from baby upwards, : the string four or five times, knot it very tightly, 
delight in their gay colors, and, above all, in } and you may then with safety remoye the sup- 
their fluffy substance, which is so peculiarly : porting cardboard circles by snipping them here 
attractive to infantile fingers. Like most home-} and there, and withdrawing the pieces. In Fig. 
made playthings, the ball costs a mere nothing, ; 2, the ball is seen tied in this way. 
as odds and ends of every kind of wool can be} ‘The separating cardboard being withdrawn, 
used for it; in fact, the more colors introduced / and the ends of twine snugly tucked inside, the 
the better. ‘To make one, proceed as follows: 
Cut out two circles of cardboard, of about the 
size you intend the ball to be, varying, say, from 
four inches to twelve inches-in circumference. 
In the centre of each, cut out a round hole from 
one-third to one-fourth of the cardboard; for 
instance, a circle four inches in diameter will 
have a hole from one inch to one and a-quarter 





Fig. 2. 


bristling wool is combed or rubbed together, 
when it presents a solid ball, that is trimmed 
till the shaggy surfice is as smooth as velvet 
(Fig. 8). 

If not utilizing stray skeins, shaded wool 
might be chosen as the simplest medium of 
obtaining a mottled appearance. In other ways, 
regular stripes, spots, and various markings can 
be reproduced by winding each round, or each 
half and quarter of a round, in distinct and well 
contrasting colors; in short, numerous little 
freaks can be tried for fresh diversity. 

In the same manner are made the small fluffy 
alls, which are now so abundant in the finish of 





Fig. 1. 


inches across. Place these two rings together, 
thread a needle with doubled wool, and pass it 
through the hole, over and over the ring. At 
every. fresh needleful, let the ends of wool come 
outside, and continue to wind till there is no 
more room to pass the needle through the hole. 
The winding finished, hold the covered circle in 
the left hand, and, taking sharp scissors, insert 
one point of them between the two cardboard 
rings at the outer edge, then cut along, splitting 
the several layers of wool loops, as shown in the 
illustration (Fig. 1). ; embroidered yalances, small table-coyers, trim- 

These loops, when separated, spring back, and } mings of baskets, ete., and many woollen gar- 
stand out like two little brooms on either side. ; ments for children. The closer the entwining of 
Now pull the two rings of cardboard a hua Ae cardboard, and the thicker the wool, the 
apart, just to allow winding a piece of strong { more compact and glossy the outside of the ball. 





DESIGN FOR PATCHWORK. 
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odds and ends you have to dispose of, The 


effect, when the colors are judiciously discrimi- 
nated, is exceedingly fine. 





























We give, here, a very beautiful design for 
patch-work. The different colors may be as- 
sorted according to taste, or the colors of the 
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: EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT, 

Wnar Is Our Best Presum?—This is a question often 
asked of us by persons about to get up clubs. But it is one 
Very difficult to answer, So much depends on personal 
tastes, Here, for instance, we have half a dozen letters 
hefore us, all speaking on this subject. One writer prefers 
the engraving, another the Photograph Album, another the 
Quarto Album, and two the extra copy. For oursolves, wo 
Should always recommend persons getting up clubs, to go 
for the clubs for which an extra copy is given, or for those 
iu which an extra copy is given as well as othor premiums, 
The extra copy has this advantage, that it comes, at succes- 
sive periods, twelve times during the year, whereas either of 
the other premiums comes but once. Anybody, too, can get 
upa club, even in tho smallest town, of four, at $1.02}4 cnch, 
Sud so carn the extra copy, Ina larger town, it is equally 
easy to get up a club of six at $1.50, or ten at $1.40, for each 
of which clubs we also give an extra apy. No other maga- 
zine holds out auch inducements as this extra copy. About 
i thero is never any disappointment, 

Oar advice, therefore, is always begin with tho intention of 
getting up one of the clubs, for which an extra copy is 
offered as a premium, After this, if you can increase the 
club, do it, and secure one of the other premiums, Yor ox- 
ample, yon begin to get four subscribers, at $1.6214 ench ; 
but find it is as easy to get five, at $1.60, which will entitlo 
You to our engraving, in addition to the extracopy. Or you 
discover, perhaps, that you can got eight subscribers. ‘Thon 
you put the magazine at $1.50; or, if not eight, at least seven: 
in the former case, securing, in addition to the extra copy, 
the engraving and album; and in the latter, either the on. 
Sraving or album. Remember, too, that, at any time during 
the year, you can make additions to your club. 

Loxa Groves, carelessly wrinkled on tho arm, continue to 
be the fashion for evening-wear, and the loose-wristed ones 
ate easier to put on and off, than thoso with six or cight 
buttons. They have the disadvantage of not fitting the hand 
as closely as the buttoned ones, Tan-calored gloves are unt= 
Versally worn, somo preferring tho light’ shades, others tho 
Gark ones; but no one now thinks of matching the gloves 
with the dress, as tan assimilates, according to present 
fashion, with black, white, and colored dresses. 

“Norma To Be Comrarep.”—A lady, subscribing for 
1882, writes: “T took ‘Peterson,’ for several year, till last 
Year, when I thought I would take something olso, for a 
change; but T find that thero is nothing lo be compared with 
‘Peterson.’ I will do my best, when I receive my first 
number, to get up a club.” 





Prrotograrmens Vury OrreN mount their photographs, 
especially those of the carte de visite size, on too thick a card, 
‘The result is, that, whon they come to be put into an album, 
at least when the album becomes nearly full, they strain tho 
back, or splitit, or else break tho clasp; and sometimes, both, 





which we have 
the ono for this year, “Hush! 
seems to be altogether the most popular. 
Ttis certainly one of the most charming 


Or THe Many Prewrom Exarayrvcs, 
iamed for getting up clubs, 
Doa't Wake Them,” 
Everybody likes it, 





Mrs, Sovrnwormn's Novers, 80 world-wide in their popu- 
larity, have just been issued, in a new edition, by T. B, 
Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia. ‘Tho succoss of this 
writer is a standing proof of the great fact, to which wo 
have go often alluded, that rapid action and dramatic feeling 

} are invaluable in fiction, In all Mrs. Southworth’s works, 

{ there is originality of character, great descriptive power, 
Strange wnd even startling incidents, stirring plots, and scenes 
of great pathos, Her last work, “Self-Made; or, Out Of 
The Depths,” has just been issued, in two volumes, under the 
names, respectively, of Ishmael; or, In ‘The Depths; and 
“Self-Raised, or, From The Depths; "the firstof which con- 
tains a portrait of Mrs. Southworth, and tho other a view of 
her cottage on the Potomac. The appearance of thesa yol- 
umos—which are having, we are told, an immonso salo—has 
heen mado the occasion: for issuing a new and complete 
edition of all her novels. They aro in forty-two volumes, 
duodecimo, bound in morocco cloth, and with a full gilt back: 

{ tho whole being sold at $1.75 a volume, or $73.50 for the fail 
sot, including a neat box in which they are put up. Every 
library should hayo a set of theso novels, So should every 
family that can afford it, Address I. B, Peterson & Brothers, 
806 Chestnut Streot, Philadelphia, On receipt of the price, 
that firm will send, free of further exponso, a copy of any 
one of theso novels, or the entire set, A list of the books 
will be sent on application, 

How To Brusm Venver is a thing, easy as it seems, not 
Known fo everybody. The whole secret lies in tho manago- 
mnent of the brush. Take « hat-brush that is not too soft, 
but that has the bristles elastic, and that will return at once 
to thoir original state, after being pressed aside, Told this 
firmlyunder the palm of the hand, in the direction of thearm, 
and with the bristles downward; and pressing them, first, 
gently into the substanco of the velvet, then twist around the 
arm, hand, and brush, all together, as on an axis, without 
moving them forward or backward. The foreign matters 
will thus be drawn up, and flirted out of the flock, without 
injury to the substanco of the velvet; and the brush must bo 
Uited up, and placed in’a similar manner over every part re- 
quired to bo brushed, By this means, velvet will be im- 
Proved, instead of deteriorated; and will last for years, 

Tre Tnuvsrratep Quanto Arnum, which was ono of our 
Premiums for last year, will be sent, this year, instead of the 
Photograph Album, whenever proferred. But in such casea, 
whon remitting for the club, advise us of the preference. 

Tue Porvrarrty Or Ts MAGAZINE was never 80 great 
uit is this year. Everybody is discovering that is better to 
subscribe for something that is reliable, and not for a more 
catch-ponny, as so many other so-called monthlies are, 











Apprmoxs to Cruns may be made, at the price paid by 

the rest of the club. When enough additional subscribers 

are sent, an additional premium will be given, Go on, all 
through the year, therefore, adding to your clubs, 





“Sven A Loxrny Yean."—A lady writes: “I havo 
dono without ‘Peterson* a wholo year; aud such a lonely 
tear! Nothing can fill the place of ‘Peterson.’ Take it all 
tin all, it cannot bo surpassed,” 
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Spuexpip Presness For 1882.—Our premium engraving s Sabine’s Falsehood. By Madame La Princesse 0. Catacuzene 
for this year, to be sent to persons for getting up clubs, is } Altieri, 1 vol, 12mo. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & 
entitled, “Hush! Don't Wake Them,” and is of the size 6f { Brothers —This is a loye-story, and a very charming one. 
20 inches by 16. No more beautiful ornament, to be ¢ The plot is admirably managed; the incidents aro quite 
framed, and hung on the parlor wall, could be desired, It { pathetic; the characters are well conceived, and graphically 
fs a work of real art, aud a copy should be had by every $delineated, Sabino, the heroine, appeals to our hearts, from 











family in the land. Tt is, on the whole, we find, the most 
popular of our premiums for 1882. 
air of refinement toa room as a handsome engraving. “One 
good engraving,” the N, Y, Tribune says, “is worth a dozen 
chromos,” 

Or, in place of it, we will give, for a premium, either a 
Puorognaru ALgum, or our Quanto InvusrraTeD ALBUM, 
which was so popular last year, The Photograph Album is 
bound in leatherette, or imitation leather: the Quarto Album 
is bound in morocco cloth, gilt. 


For many clubs, an extra copy of the magazine will bo } 


sent. or others, and larger ones, au extra copy of the 
engraving, or either of the Albums, The inducements to get 
up clubs were never before so great; and probably will never 
be so great again. 

Now is the time to get up clubs for 1882, It is never too 
late todo this, We can always supply back numbers to Janu- 
ary, inclusive. Specimens are sent, gratis, if written for, to 
those wishing to get up clubs. 





We Rerear Aqaty that we have no agents for whom we 


are responsible. Either remit direct to us, subscribe through 5 


your local news agent, or join a club, the getter up of which 
you know, 

Axy Sunscnrnen for this magazine can have either the 
“Photograph Album,” or the “Quarto Mlustrated Album,” 
for fifty cents, Or we will send both for one dollar, 


“T Aw Srxty-Nrvg."—So writes a lady, who sends us a 
club for 1882. She adds: 
1851, and like to read it as well as ever I did.” 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Brushwood, By T. Buchanan Read. THustrated from De- 
signs by Frederick Dielman, 1 vol., small Ato, Philadelphia: 
J.B. Lippincott & Co,—Among American poets, T. Buchanan 
Read, in some respects, stands foremost. He had not the 
imagination of Lowell, nor the wide culture of Longfellow; 
Unt he had great delicacy of touch and an exquisite ear. 
‘Above all, he was distinctively national: more so than any 
other; by which we mean that he was full of local color. Tn 
this respect, his “Wagoner Of The Alleghanies” has no 
equal in American poetry; and scores of his smaller poems 
testify to the same close observation of Nature, here, Nor 
was he less realistic, when his themes were foreign. There 
is no poem in the language, at least: none that we can recall, 
which gives so true, yet so poetical a description of the Bay 
of Naples, as his “ Drifting," a charmingly illustrated edition 
of which was published, by Lippincott & Co,, about a year 
ago. ‘The volume before usis a companion one to that, and 
is illustrated with even more taste aud beauty. ‘The scene, 
as in “Drifting,” isin Italy; but among the hills: not on the 
sea, Both text aud engravings breathe the very air of that 
sunny aud romantic land. No more meritorious book of tho 
kind has appeared this year. 

Our Young Folks Abroad, By Janes D, McCabe—1 vol,, 810. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co—The idea of this book 
is capital, and that idea is well carried out. The author 
imagines an American family, with four boys and girls, 
starting on a tour through Europe, and these he accompa- 
nies, giving illustrations of all the principal places which he 
describes in the text, until finally he brings their trayels to 
a close at Constantinople, haying first gone over France, 
Germany, Italy, and Greece. The type is large, the paper 
fine, and the engravings carefully printed, 


Nothing gives such an ° 


“Thave taken ‘Peterson’ since } 


$ the first. She is one of the noblest of women: her very 
faults are virtues in excess, ‘The translation is very good. 
£ Phe book itself is printed in clear, elegant type, in striking 
$ contrast with the cheap trash of the day, 

: Severa. From the German of E. Hartner. 

Mrs, A. L, Wistar, Uvol., 12mo. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
8 colt & Co—Mrs, Wistar is not only the best translator that 
3 we know of, but she shows great taste in selecting the storiea 
$ to translate. Hence a novel, with her name on the title= 
{ page, is always sure of readers. We took this ‘one ‘up, 
* expecting to be pleased; but we have been more than that: 
} we have been delighted. “Severa is simply the most charm- 





Translated by 


ing love-story that we have read, since we read “The Old 
‘Manr'selle’s Secret,” translated by Mrs. Wistar, years ago. 
The Fortunate Island, and Other Stories. By Ma Adeler, 
$1 vol, Wmo, Boston: Lee & Shepard.—In a neat little pref 
} ace, written with exceptionally good taste, the author says 
$ that, if the tales, in this volume, “are not so amusing as 
$ others he has written, they will perhaps be found to be quite 
Sas entertaining; and possibly, in some particulars, more 
S instructive.” ‘This verdict, however, is quite too modest. 
} Mux Adeler never has written a dull page, but thesé pages 
2 are even brighter than usual. ‘The volume is illustrated. 
; The Young Volks’ Robinson Crusoe. Edited by William T. 
} Adams, 1 vol, small Ato, Boston: Lee & Shepard —This is a 
§ condensation of “The Children’s Robinson Crusoe,” written 
3 by Mrs, 1, Ware Farrar, and originally published more than 
3 fifty years ago. That work, as the name implies, was a con- 
 densation of De Foe. This is an improvement on Mrs. Farrar. 
The Tribulations Of A Chinaman In China, From the 
; French of Jules Verne, By Virginia Champlin. 1 vol., 12mo. 
Boston: Lee &: Shepard.—No author, in the same line, can be 
compared to Jules Verne. Where others would flag, he 
keeps the interest alive. The book is copiously illustrated, 
there being no Jess than fifty engravings, 
Al Home. Illustrated by J. G. Sowerby. Decorated by 
} Thomas Crane. 1 vol., small 4to. London: Marcus Ward & | 
} Co,—This is, beyond all question, the best book for children, 
$ of its kind, that has appeared this season. It is impossible 
to imagine how illustrations, or decorations, could be made 
$ more charming, 
: Raleigh: His Beploits and Voyages. 
} Torole. 1 vol, 12mo, Boston: Lee & Shepard.—Mr. Vorole 
2 has already made a reputation in his “Pizarro,” “Marco 
3 Polo,” and other similar books intended for the young. 
) This is quite up to the rest of the series. It is, in fact, more 
} interesting than most.. 
: Ballads in Black. With Forly-Bight Pull-Page Silhouette Tt- 
; 











By George Mukepeace 





lustrations, 1 vol. Boston: Lee d& Shepurd.—This is a series 
of original shadow pantomimes, with full directions for pro- 
§ ducing shadow pictures, ‘They are really very fanny. The 
2 ballads are by F,E. Chase. The illustrations, which aro 

equally spirited, are by J. F. Goodridge, 

3 Phe Unseen Hand. By Elijah Kellogg. 1 vol.,12mo. Boston: 

j Lee & Shepard—The story of a neglected, almost ruined, 

$ orphan; who rises to influence, as a pioneer, and makes his 

} mark in life: admirably conceived, well told, and with a 

useful moral. ‘The volume is illustrated. 

The Double-Runner Club, By P. B. Shillaber. 1. vol, 2mo. 
Boston: Lee & Shepar—This is one of the popular “Ike 
Partington Series,” and will be found to be a capital book 
3 for boys. It is illustrated. 

2 The Art of Kniting, By Lucretia P, Hale. 1 vol., 12mo. 
Boston: 8, W, Tilton & Co—A carefully compiled little trea- 
tiso, forming one of the “Tilton Needlework Series.” The 
stitches, etc., are illustrated, 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR.—MOTH 


OUR ARM-CHAIR. 
Wuar Svunscrtpers Say.—Tho unanimity with which 











our old subscribers renew, this year, and testify, at the same | 


time, to the progress of this magazine in merit, has never 
been equalled. One of them writes: “I haye been so much 
pleased and profited by it, that I cannot afford to do without 
it.” Another says: “It has been in our family over twenty 
years: I can’t do without it.” Another; “This is the 
twelfth year since I began to take your maguzine.” An- 
other: “TI like it better than any I ever took.” Another 
“It is the best magazine, for the money, I ever saw. 
other: “T send two dollars for 1882: it is from a thirty-five 
year subscriber.” Another: “T send you a club of nine, for 
the best magazine published: I had thought I could not 
spend the time, this year, to get up a club; but when tho 
Tast number came, I felt that I could not get through the 
Year withont ‘ Peterson ;’ and I have had no trouble to get 
these nine names.” Another: “We have taken your maga- 
zine for mauy years, and think there is no other 0 good.” 
Another: “Dear oid ‘Peterson’ was sadly missed in our 
home, last. year.” Another: “You see I have increased my 
club from last year: we find we need it in every family: the 
patterns are invaluable.” Another: “I have been taking 
other fashion magazines, but none of them comes up to 
*Peterson.’” Another: “I send a club of six: I did not get 
up a club for 1881: I haye missed the dear old book so 
much.” Another: “One word: I must say that ‘Peterson’ 
grows better every year.” ‘These are but a few out of thou- 
sands of similar letters. 























Horsronn’s Acto Prospuare, for Dyspepsia and Neryous- 
ness. ‘he lute Winslow Lowis, M.D,, the distinguished 
physician of Boston, said: “Tuying in my own person ex- 
perienced those ills for which the Acid Phosphate is pre- 
scribed, I, having found great relief and alleviation by its 
use, myst cheerfully attest my appreciation of its excellence.” 











MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


(Mepican Borany—Or te Ganpex, Frewp anp Forest.) 


BY ABRAM IVEZEY, A, 





» M.D, 


No, 2.—Danpenion—TARAxacum. 

Leontodon taraxacum, or Taraxacum dens-leonis, Leontodon, 
Greek, lion’s-tooth ; laraxacum, Greek, tarasso, to stir or dis- 
turb, in allusion, perhaps, to ite supposed active or cathartic 
properties, Order, Composite, The dandelion is a stemless 
perennial; leaves, consequently, all radical, lance-oblong, 
four to twelve inches in length, unequally and acutely run- 
cinate and dentate. From their midst, arises one or more 
flower-stems, or sexpes, which are simple, smooth, hollow, 
fragile, aud torminating, at a height of four to six inchés, in 
a large, golden-colored, compact flower, which closes some- 
what in the evening, aud expands with the morning sun, 
‘This flower-stem, or scape, is short (two to five inches) in 
flower; Imt becomes much lengthened in fruit, z e, a globe 
of light pappas, which is blown off by the wind. 

It is abundant in most parts of the globe, In this country. 
it adorns (?) our yards, glass plots, and pasture grounds, with 
its bright, golden flowers, from the early spring, to the close 
of summer. ‘The young leaves are blanched by some mothers, 
and eaten with asimuch relish as the endive or lettuce, as a 
salad. 

‘The root is the medicinal part, and should be gathered in 
September. It is then several inches in length, as thick as 
a small finger, and tapering ; lightish-brown externally, whit- 
ish within, with a yellow, ligncous cord passing through its 
centre, and abounding ina milky juice. When dried, it 
possesses no odor; but a sweetish, mucilaginous, bitter taste, 
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ERS’ DEPARTMENT, ETC. 


‘The root is not injured by boiling. Tt is still much em- 
{ ployed in Germany (Liwenzahn), and formerly was popular 
here with many physicians (botanic and eclectic); but it now 
seems to bo on the wane, although it doubtless still possesses 
: all the virtues hitherto ascribed to it, These are tonic and 
{alterative, diuretic and aperient—acting mildly upon the 
{ liver, stimulating secretory action, and reducing chronic 
engorgements. Hven the late Professor Wood declared that 

} his experience with it was favorable. 

The powdered root of the dandelion has been mixed with 
ground coffee; and, without doubt, to the benefit of those 
{who drank it, It has also been used as a substitute for 
} coffee, roasted and ground, and then prepared in like man- 
‘nor as coffee: und to thoso'who habitually tise strong coffee, 
{a change to this article, occasionally, for ashort time, would, 
* no doubt, be very beneficial. Medicinally considered, this root 
/ is one of those mild or simple ageuts that can be highly 
‘ recommended to those mothers, who, especially, are prone 
j ‘to doctor’ for every little ailment that occurs in the nursery, 
| possessing the saying virtue of preventing them from drug- 
{ ging the little ones with more active, and perhaps injurious, 
ees The writer is more impressed, daily—after the 
j Weary rounds of a professional life of over thirty-six years, 
jin city and country, in private and public charities—that 
t'to litle attention Is given to hygienié measures, aud too 
} much dependence is placed by mothers upon the powders, 
H 
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pills, or drops, ordered by the family physician, to be given 

by mouth, This doue, and she thinks her duty is performed, 

Physicians are much to blame for this, ofttimes. They either 

overlook the importance of attention to the surface of the 

body, or take it for granted that mothers will attend to the 
} regulation of diet, regimen, bathing, or keeping the cuticular 
{ surface clean; when in fact there is no duty more demanded 
‘ of the physician than this:—to daily impress upon mothers 
{ and nurses the absulute necessity of washing the surface. 

Honieopathically, taraxacum is serviceable in dyspepsia, 
with patehy tongue, and itchy eruptions, preceded by dis- 
order of the stomach and Dowels, Dose, one drop of the 
mother tincture, several times a day. 

















PUZZLE DEPARTMENT. 


2ap-Tverything relating to this department must be sent 
to GEORGE CHINN, Manenettean, Mass. All communica 
tious are to be headed: “For Prrengoy’s.” All are in 
to send answers, also, to contribute original puzzles, which 
should be accomponied by the answers ~@2 





No, 141. —Cnanavy. 
T rode beneath a sultry sky— 
The prairie-grass was sun-embrowned ; 


When suddenly, T chanced to spy 
My whole, just springing from the ground, 


My first, the only weapon near, 
T wielded with successful whack ; 

Then rode slong, without a fear— 
For broken was my second’s back. 


Hanlsport, N 8, 


No. 142.—Rnomnorp. 


Across—1. An esculent plant, 2, The pérson to whom 
goods are committed in trust. 8, Basily bent. 4. A little 
5 Australian wild 


grain, 5, Pertaining to the nerves. 6. 
{ dogs. 

Down.—1, A otter. 2 A Jewish month. 3, To de- 
{scribe well, 4, ‘The white juice of certain plants. 5. 
Voreign. 6. Withered. 7 ‘odium. 8. Threefold. 9. 
[tay 10. An interjection. 11. A letter. 

Harwichport, Mass. K. Emer, 





OUR NEW 


No, 143. 

As high as the heavens, 
As deep as the sea, 

‘As boundless as earth, 
‘As the air, ever free. 











Plaingield, N. J. Vrons. 
No. 144.—Worp-Squane. 
1. A salt-pit. 2. A crystallized substance, 3. An 
island of Austria, 4, The foot of an animal, 5. The; 


price to be paid for conveying mail. 6, The larvae of 
ants, 7, Closest. 


Lebanon Church, Va. 0.0. 0. La. 


No, 145.—Dovnne Acnostic. 


1. A philosophical bottle. 2, A sea. 3. A state, 4. 
‘A game for boys. 5. ‘Mo exclude, 6. A prophetic bird. 
7. A familiar appellation. 

‘The answer is to be given in compound words. The 
initals of the first half give the name of a United States 
President; aud those of the last half, the name of the Vico- 
Presidgut elected on the sune ticket. 


Byfield, Mass. Lypta D. Tuomson. 


Answers Next Month, 


Answers To Puzzivs iN THE JANUARY NUMBER. 


No. 155, 
n T 
ENDUHE 
wv R 
ENTER 
Rk I 
ECLAT 
N i) 
cURER 
5) Y 

No, 136. 


A Telegraph. 


No, 137. 
Magazine. 


"No, 138. 
‘Wheat, heat, cat, at, te 


No, 13% 
Telephone. 


No. 140. 
Peto 8 od 0B. 
Taste less Cod liver Oil, 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 


bew-Every Receipt in Wis Cook-Book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 





risit. 


Mashed Salt Cod.—Take some salted codfish, that has been 


soaked for at least twenty-four hours. Boil itin plain water, 
drain it, carefully pick ont all the skin and bones, and sepa- 
rate the flesh into small flakes. Put the flakes into a basin, 
and work them with a fork, until every flake is broken into 
little pieces, Rub a saucepan freely with garlic, put the fish 
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{and asmall quantity of fine salad oil into it, stir well with a 
fork. Place the saucepan on a very slow fire, and never 
cease stirring the contents: pour into it salad oil and milk 
alternately, in the smallest possible quantities, but continu- 
{ ously, until the mixture assumes the appearance of a thick, 





reamy paste. Season with white pepper, add come lemon 
{ juice,and never leave off stirring: forit is upon the thorough- 
} ness of this operation that the suecess of the dish depends, 
? Serve piled on a dish, with bread sippets fried in butter. 
Scalloped Fish—Any cold fish, one egg, milk, one large 
‘blade of pounded mace, pepper and salt to taste, bread- 
‘crumbs, butter. Pick the fish carefully from the bones, 
/and moisten with milk and the egg; add the other ingredi- 
( ents, and plice in a deep dish or scallop-shells; spread over 
With bread:crumbs, butter the top, and brown before the 
fire; when quite hot, serve. 


3 
; 
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MEATS, 

Beef Cakes,—Take some cold roast beef, that which is 
§ ‘underdone is best, and mince it yery fine; mix with it grated 
| Dread-crumbs, and a little chopped onion and parsley; season 
{it with pepper and salt, and moisten it with vome Veot- 
} dripping and walnut sauce; some seraped cold tongue er 
) grated ham will be found an improvement; form it into 
| broud, flat cakes, and spread a layer of mashed potato thinly 
{ 


on the top and bottom of each; lay a small piece of butter 
onthe top of every cake; place them on a dish, and set them 
in an oven to brown. 

Fried Chicken.—AMter neatly dressing and carving in pieces 
of proper size, parboil a half-hour or longer, until tender; 
take out with a fork, and place in a frying-pan of melted 
Dutter; fry brown by frequent turning to keep from burning. 
‘A nice gravy is made by pouring the broth in which it was 
boiled into the frying-pan, with a thickening of flour and 
any seasoning preferred, Curled parsley, arranged as a gar- 
nish, adds to the general effect. 

Cutlets of Cold Mutton,—The remains of coli loin or nock 
of mutton, one egg, bread-crumbs, brown gravy or tomato 
sauce, Cut the remains of cold loin or neck of mutton into 
cutlets, trim them, and takeaway a portion of the fat; should 
there be too much, dip them in a beaten egg, sprinkle with 
bread-crumibs, and fry them « nice brown in hot dripping. 
‘Arrange them ona dish, and pour around them either a good 
gravy or hot tomato sauce. 

Ham Pie—Pick the ham into small, fine pieces, boil a cup 
of rice, beat up two eggs, and stir it with the ham and rice, 
season with pepper, salt, and onions; put it into a deep pan, 
and bake in a moderate oven. 














VPGETABLES. 


Parsnips—Wash well; scrape them, aud cut in two or four 
pieces lengthwise ; boil in wator with a little salt in it wnt! 
tender, which will bo in from one-half’ to three-quarters of 
an hour; when quite done, dish up in a warm dish, with 
miclted butter poured over them, or warm buster with a little 
minced parsley in it; or mash the parsnips and form into 
small cakes, roll in flour, or dip in egg and bread-crumbe, 
and fry a light brown; send to table very hot, You can 
also brown the parsnips sliced rather thick. 

Fried Potatoes-—Pare, wash, and slice thin, raw potatoes, 
Jay in ice-cold water an hour or two, dry ina napkin; have 
{ a pan of hot Iavd, and put in a few ata time, and fry a light 
{ prown, sprinkle with salt, and turn with w fork, take out 
! with a wire spoon, and put in a dish and set’in the oven 
until all are cooked. To be eaten either hot or cold. 
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DESSERTS. 
Pumpkin Pudding—Take one pint of pumpkin, that bas 
> been stewed goft and pressed through a colander; melt, in 
| half'a pint of warm milk, one-quarter pound of butter aud 
‘ the same quantity of sugar, stirring them well together; one 

pint of rich cream will be better than milk and butter; beat 
| eight eggs very light, and add them gradually to the other 
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ingredients, alternately with the pumpkin; then stir in a 
Wineglass of rose-water and two glasses of wine, mixed 
together, a large teaspoonful of powdered mace and cinna- 
mon, mixed, and a grated nutmeg. Having stirred the 
whole very hard, put it into a buttered dish, and bake three- 
quarters of an hour, 

Lemon Pudding—One-half pound of bread-crnmbs, six 
ounces of suet, six ounces of sugar, the rind of a lemon, 
chopped fine, and the juice. Mix with two eggs, and boil 
two hours, in a buttered mould. Serve with or without wino 
‘sauce. 

CAKES, 

Crumpets—Mix a quart of good milk with water to make 
a batter; add a little salt, an egg, and a tablespoonful of 
good yeast; beat well, coyer it up, and let it stand in a warm 
Place to rise. Clean the muffin plate, or, not having this, a 
frying-pan, while warm, over the fire, and rub it with a 
greased cloth, or a littie butter tied up ina piece of muslin; 
Pour a cupful of the batter into the pan or on the plate; as 
it begins to Lake, raise the edge all round with a sharp 
knife. When ono side is done, turn and bake the other sido. 
Crumpets are generally now poured into proper sized rings of 
tin, which makes them all of a size and thickness, 

Pastry.—A very light, flaky pastry is made with eanal 
weights of flour and butter, by rolling it out thin and letting 
it stand in a cool place for a-quarter of an hour; fold and 
toll it out again, and again let it stand a short time before 
cutting into the required form, Thave also been told that 
sal volatile is used to make puff pastry; but this is a secret 
of pastry cooks, not a houschold recipe. 

Buckwheat Cakes—The New York Tribune, in an article 
Ou this subject, sys that science has even revolutionized the 
method of making buckwheat cakes. The old way, setting 
to raise over night, sonring, fermenting, decomposing, and 
destroying the nutrifient part of the flour, carbonic acid gas 
Was produced, and the cakes made light. But a well-founded 
icion has always existed, that buckwheat cakes made in 
this manner are unwholesome and indigestible, becanse the 
chemical action, that takes place, so alters the flour from its 
original character, that the souring or decomposing process 
continues in the stomach, and gives rise to dyspepsia and 
Kindred troubles, 

‘The new way does away with all decomposing, all fer- 
menting or souring, and places upon our tables smoking hot 
buckwheats in less than fifteen minutes. The leavening 
element of the new process, which is the “Royal Baking 
Powder,” being mixed with the flour and moisture added, 
evolves the leavening gas, and in no way changes the dough 
from its original sweet and nutritious condition, 

In point of heathfulness, it is a positive fact that buck- 
wheat and griddle cakes, made in this way with the “Royal” 
powder, are very healthy, and can be caten with impunity 
hy dyspeptics and invalids, without discomfort. 

Various preparations and mixtures have been put on the 
market from time to time, to take the place of the “Royal 
Baking Powder,” such as “self-raising” or “ griddle cake” 
flours; but analysis shows many of them to be made from 
unwholesome substitutes and strong acids, which have a cor- 
roding effect on the membranes of the stomach. Tt is much 
safer for all consumers te purchase flour themselves, that 
they know to be good and reliable, and add the baking pow- 
der at a considerable caving, than to purchase any of the 
so-called “self-raising ” flours, which are usually compounds 
of the vilest nature, containing alum or phosphates. It is 
stated that three-fourths of the “sclf-raising buckwheat” 
soll in the market is nothing more than “ middlings,” or the 
dark-colored siftings and impurities which form the refuse 
in the manufacture of the higher grades of flour. 

The following isa good recipe, and most economical: 

Quick Buckwheat Cues—To ono pint of buckwheat flour, 
while dry, add two teaspoonfuls of Royar Baxine Powprr, 
teaspoonful of salt, one scant tablespoonful of brown sugar 
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} or New Orleans molasses, to make them brown; mix well to- 
gether, and when ready to bake, add one pint of coli water, or 
sufficient to form a batter; stir but little, and bake immedi- 
ately on a hot griddle. 

4Ag-The Baking Powder, continues the New York Tri- 
bune, should never be put into the batter, but alwilys mixed 
with flour in a dry state, 
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FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY. 


Fra. 1.—Curnn’s Ovrnoor Costume, or Rep Chori. Tho 
loose coat is belted at the waist, and is trimmed with rows of 
braid of the same color, Seal-skin toque, with red pompons. 

Pio, 1.—Wrav, or Greentsn-Gray Dragonar CLorn, mado 
Very long; and the fullness and ease that are required are given 
by the plaits that are laid at the back, from the waist down. 
At the waist, is a shirring; and small plaits extend from 

i the neck to the waist, ‘The sleeves are put in panier fashion, 
: and are square at the waist. A narrow red kilt shows below 








the wrap. ‘The bonnet is of black beaver, lined and trimmed 
with red, 

Fig. n.—SKarixe-Dress, oF Dank-Green Ororit, ‘The 
Petticoat is green cloth, striped with black, over which the 
upper part of the dress opens. It is ornamented in front 
with gimp trimmings. The close-fitting jacket, which is cut 
away in front, is double-breasted; has large revers and 

} Pockets; and is also ornamented with gimp cords and 
fastenings, Black plush toque, with bird’s-wing, and long 
veil. 

Vic. ry.—Skatine-Dness, or Brown Dress FLANNEL. Tho 

3 Petticoat is of darker-brown plush. ‘The oyerdress, of flian- 
3 nel, is princess shape; is slightly gathered in front, below a 
{ band of the plush that goes around the neck, and down the 
} sides, like a boa. ‘The dress is also slightly draped at the 
j back; and the muff, cuff, sleeve and pocket trimmings, as well 
as the Leonardi di Vinci hat, are of brown plush, 
i 

2 














Ta, v.—Watkinc-Dress, oF Fine GneenisicGnay Came 
Harr. ‘Kirt has four gathered rufiles around the bot- 
tom. Above these, it falls with scant fullness in front; and 
is slightly draped at the back. ‘The Directoire coat is of dull 
gray and red plush, in quite a small plaid, ‘This coat does 
not fall in the hard, swallow-tail: lines, at the back, of those 
of last season; but is rounded, and falls a little looser. Bone 
net of greenish-gray plush, with plumes of the same color, 
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lined with dark-red. 





$ 
Fie. vi.—Visirina-Dress, or Brack Venvereen. Tho 
front of the skirt is laid in kilt-plaits, with a loose, shirred 








trimming at the top of the flounce. One side of the princess 
dress falls straight down with the kilt-plaits, and is trimmed 
with two rows of black crochet buttons, The opposite sido 
is turned back, and draped rather high. ‘The front is trim- 
med with two rows of buttons, and finished with a bow of 
wich black gros-grain ribbon. The large square collar and 
three-quarter sleeves are trimmed with heavy white luce. 

On the collar, it is laid quite flat. The cream-white felt hat 

is lined witht cream-colored surah silk, and is trimmed with 

along red plume. 

Fros, vit, anv vit—Hovse-Dress, Frost ano Back, oF 
Béar-Cororep Camen’s-Harr. The skirt has a deep Kilt- 
Plaiting, and the draped overskirt is short, and round in 
front; while at the back, it is longer, and falls in. points. 
‘The bodice is pointed, back and front, with a band of dents, 
or battlements, at the edge of the basque; which dents may 
be lined with either brown or crimsom satin; or narrow 

} braid may be used, if preferred, ‘The collar and cufls corres- 
} pond. 

Fis. 1x. axp X.—WALkING-Dness, BAck axp Front. Itis 
made of all-wool black and white shepherd’s-plaid. ‘The 
lower part of the skirt is laid in large box-plaits. The tunic 
is short in front; opens diagonally; is fuller on the under 
} and right side than on the other; and is drawn back and 
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niped at the back, falling nearly to the bottom of the skirt. 
‘The bodice is coat-shaped, and the whole is simply trimmed 
with narrow Diack braid. Gray felt bonuet, trimmed with 
black velvet, aud black feathers. 

¥ic. Xi.—Dinner on Eventne-Dress, or Brocué Sarin, oF 
A GoLpss-Brown Coxon, wit 4 Seat-CoLorep Brows Vii- 
ver Overpress. The broché skirt is laid in wide box-plaits. 
The velvet polonaise opens in frout, and is draped at the 
back. Jabot and rufiles on the sleeves, of point lace, 

Fig. X1.—MANTLE, OF BLacK SATIN Mervritieux, with a 
flounce at the bottom, and at the sleeves, of plain black satin, 
‘The quilted standing collar is of the same, trimmed with 
Diack lace. Bow of black watered ribbou at the back. 

Fig, xut.—Bonwet, oF Dark-Brows Piusuy, trimmed with 
many curling tips, of a lighter brown, 

Fia. xiv.—Winrer Cioak, oF Buack Compe Sixx, cut to 
follow the lines of the figure at the back, with a watered 
plush collar and trimmings for the sleeves. ‘The long bows 
and ends at the back are of watered ribbon, Black silk cos- 
tume, and black beaver bat and plumes. 

Fig. xv—Orena Cuoax, or Wits Casuaenr, trimmed 
with a band of chinchilla fur, Sable or any brown fur 
would look equally well, and is more becoming to most 
persons than swan’s-down, though the latter hus the price to 
reconunend it. ‘The collar and the trimming down the back 
are of white surah silk, and the cloak is finished by large 
bows of white satin ribbcn. 

Fa. xvi.—Har, composed entirely of small metallic-look- 
ing feathers, with a rosette of red feathers in frout. 

Fras. xvi. AND Xvu.—Back anv Fuoxt or a Brouse 
‘Waist, for a young girl or young lad) 
made either of flannel, camel’s-hair, surah, or of auy material 
that is preferred. It is cut low in the neck, and a plaited 
chemisette, with a standing collar or ruffle, can be worn in- 
tide, if preferred. 

¥ia. xix.—MAntee, or Brack Brocapen Sati, trimmed 
with fur. This model makes a beautiful opera or evening 
wrap, if made in crimson, white, or blue brocade, and trim- 
med with a brown or gray fur. 

Fig. xx.—Fienv, made of gauze, and trimmed with lace. 
A large bouquet is placed near the neck, at the side, The 
Wack is long, aud is gathered into a point, at the waist, 

Fic. xxi—Nainsook Skmnt, to Wear Wirt an Evry 
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Drrss. It is ruffled at the bottom, and trimmed with em- 


broidery, ‘The ruflles at the top are necessary to give the 
full effect that is now fashionable to dresses. Tn some in- 
stances, these rufiles are attached to the skirt: in others, they 
are buttoned on, 

Fig, xx11.—FLaNnen Carr, for wearing beneath a mantle. 
It is done in Duttonhole-stitch on the edge, and buttons 
down the front 

¥ 1G. xx111—FiANNEL Perricoar, embroidered around the 
bottom, and trimmed with wide torchon lace. 
beautiful petticoat for a bride, in white flannel ; 
made in light-blue, pink, or violet. 

Fig, xxrv.—Consaay, or Buack Sunan, with paniers of the 
same material. ‘The white erépe lise falls in festoons at the 
top and bottom, and is tied across with black satin ribbou. 

Cream-colored, light-blue, pink, or red surah, would make a 
very dressy bodice for a young lady. 

Fig. xxv.—CARpIxat Consace, made of black velvet and 
richly embroidered. Gold lace can be used in place of the 
cinbroidery. A surah sash, the color of the dress, is worn 
below the waist. The hat is of black velvet, bound with 
plush, and ornamented with long plumes, 

Genera. Retarxs.—Copper color, as well as venetian red, 
are favorite colors this winter. Copper color looks well mixed 
with brown or black for street-wear, or with white or a 
light-blue for evening-dress. The red shades should be worn 
with extreme care, for they look tadly, if not successfully 
combined with other colors. Lenion, cream, amber, and 
old gold, all Iook well with it; and for ont-of-door wear, 








This waist may be | 
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Diack is the best color. Black evening-dresses are still 
great favorites, especially with married ladies; aud when 
worn with steel, gold, red, or amber trimmings, are very 
‘beautiful. ‘The very long traius are seldom worn, except 
by matrons; and they are frequently pointed at the Lack. 
All dresses are yet worn flat in front, aud on the sides, 
though on the hips # full appearance is given by the paniers; 
and at the back, by the very full drapery, or by the bustle or 
ton re. ‘This bustle is worn rather low down—not close up 
to the waist—aud shirred. Gathered flounces are an oll 
fashion revived, and a relief to the eye, after the long reiga 
| of knife and side-plaiting. 
‘The making of dresses has gone through some variations, 
‘he skirts are wider, and are all short, except for quite 
dressy occasions. ‘Iwo yards and a-hulf is now the usualy 
width; puflings take a variety of furms; flounces cut on the 
straight, aud gathered, so forming a headiug, are occasion 
ally replaced by a series of puffs to the waist, some two inches 
j wile. ‘The bodices are made as jackets, in thick munterials; 
| thinner ones are guthered and belted, ‘The tunics are longer, 
aud more irregular in their draping; for, except in the ease 
of scarf tunics, two sides are rarely alike; and they are much 
trinuned with fancy plushes, Waistcoats are introduced om 
) many bodices; a novelty are thick, coarse linen waistcoats, 
» with serge dresses. Large sashes on the back appear on many 
winter dresses. 
} Byening-dresses are made of soft silk and nun’s-cloth, 
} trimmed with a profusion of lace. 
} Mintles and Bounets have the widest range in choice possi- 
) ble. Except for young people, the small capote-shape bounet 
is the most generally worn, though all sizes and shapes are 
seen. 
Fur was never more popular than at present. Large capes, 
{reaching nearly to the waist, are popular; and paletots, 
} cloaks, mantles, and dresses, ure all trimmed with it, 


S LETTER. 




















OUR PARIS LETTER. 


Rve pes Perits Crass. 

‘Tho fashions, during the past month, have been more re 
markable for what has not been worn, than for What has 
) been. The modes are, in fact, approaching a sensifle and 
practical simplicity. The wild profusion of trimming that 
lus been in vogue for so long, has disappeared, to a great 
extent, Plain skirts, of rich, lieavy material, simply finished 
with a drawn bias puff, placed at the very edge, or with a 
) wide heavy ruching around the hem, are universally popular. 
| These skirts are made of plush or watered silk, for very 
elegant toilettes; and of velveteen for more ordinary cos 
tumes. In the former case, the corsage thay be of brocade, 
or of satin, or of watered silk, particularly when the skirt is 
of that material. The corsage may be a deep Zouis XV. 
} coat, or else a Directoire coat, with long coat-tails, or else a 
| cuirass, In the latter case, there is always-n scarf drapery 
} arranged on the skirt, of the same material as the corsage 
| With the velveteen skirt, a cashmere corsage and drapery 

or else a Directoire coat, in lady’scloth; or, perhaps, for 
| street-wear, a long, straight, cloth paletot may be worn. A 
| very pretty dress is made of a short skirt of black velvet or 
{ velveteen, with a full, heavy ruching of cashmere around the 
‘hem, Over this skirt is worn a very gracefully draped pols- 
| naise of black cashmere, parting in front, so as to show the 
velvet underskirt, nearly to the waist, gnd draped at the back, 
the drapery beginning at about a foot below the waist. The 
polonaise is finished with a velvet collar and enffs, and is 
closed with small velvet buttons. ‘This suit may be made in 
| dark-brown, marine-blue, or myrtle-green; but the velvet 

and cashmere tnnst match each other exactly in hue. For 
| very full dress street suits, bands of velvet, embroidered with 

flowers in their natural tints, either in floss silks or colored 

beads, are employed. ‘They look well on stampell velvets, i 
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dark and neutral tints. Stamped velvet is much less worn 
now, than it has been, heretofore: its place—as the most 
fashionable of rich materials—having been taken by watered 
silk and plush, 
‘The great art, now, in a street or visiting-costume, is to 
have every part of it—dress, bonnet, cloak, aud muif—to 
match precisely in color, though they may all be of different 
materials. The gloves alone are permitted to form a contrast; 
and these are almost invaribly now of undressed kid, in 
various shades of tan-color. A very elegant toilette, in this 
style, is composed of a skirt of watered sill, finished with a 
duop ruching of satin; a velvet capote bonnet, bordered with 
# band of beads of tho same hue as the velvet, and with 
strings of watered silk, and a loug velvet paletot, lined with 
patin, and made with shirred sleeves, Asmall muff, in shirred 
Volvet, with bow of watered silk, completes the costume. 
‘The Directoire coats are very useful and pretty articles of 
dross; and made of lady’s-cloth, they are not expensive. 
‘They are worn, by the Parisian ladies, with various styles of 
skirts, ‘Thus, I have seen a myrtle-green coat, worn with a 
slirtof silver-gray surah; next, with one of dark-green satin 
and cashmere, and then with one of black silk. The prettiest 
that I have seen are made double-breasted; and are closed 
h fanciful buttons, of steel, oxydized silver, or gilt. They 
are cut away in front, a good deal like a gentleman’s dress- 
coat; and terminate in two long tails at the back. 
scarf-cravat, and little gold scarf-pin, are worn at the throat. 
‘They are also made exactly like an ordinary cuirass—corsage 
closed to the throat—but are less natty and characteristic in 
that form. ‘hey are very useful in enabling the possessor of 
any one of them to wear out an infinity of old skirts that 
have survived their corsages. A light-gray cloth coat is 














especially pretty, with skirts of black and white material, | 


oither stripd or checked. Of course, skirts of any large- 


figured stuff, except perhaps a plaid, should never be worn | 


with a Directoire coat, 

For evening-lress wear, silks and gatins continue to be the 
favorite materials; very few gauzes being male up, even for 
very young girls, Plain light failles are the most in vogue 
for young Indies’ wear, and pale, tinted satins are also em- 
ployed. Bull-dresses, for youthful wearers, are invariably 
made short—that is to say, with round skirts, of the regular 
walking-dress longth, clearing the ground well all around. 
Tam glad to seo that this pretty and sensible style is main- 


tained, this season. One of the few gauze dresses that have | 


boon made up lately, was gotten up for one of the young 
holes of the American colony. ‘The short skirt was covered 
with narrow plaited flounces of white gauze, striped with 
pele-pink, the pink stripes rmnning transversely—that is to 
Bay, around the skirt, Over this flounced uuderskirt, was 
draped a vaporous mass of plain white gauze, covering the 
upper half of the skirt behind, ‘This white gauzo overdress 
parted in front, so as to show the underskirt, clear to the 
waist; and was edged ull arovnd with white silk Ince. ‘The 





corsage was of plain white gauze, lined with white silk; and » 


was cut square, being finished with a flat fichu of the gauze. 
‘the half-long sleeves were unlined; and were composed of 
strips of shirred gauze, and bands of white lace, placed 
alternately; and were finished with Ince around the arm. 
Slippers of bronze kid, of the Charles IX. style, with buckles 


of Rhine pebbles on the strap that crosses the instep. Pale- > 
pink «ilk stockings, long Mousquetarie gloves, of cream- 


white undressed kid, and a white satin fan, painted with o 
spray of wild roses. No ornaments, except solitaire pearl 
earrings. 


A very new and lovely material for opera-cloaks has just » 


heen introduced: it is called yelvet-cloth, and is a long, close- 


napped, woollen velvet, with some admixture of sill in its | 


texture; being very soft and glossy. It comes in the various 
shades of white. In cream-white, finished with a deep fringe, 
composeil of balls of woollen chenille, strung on silk cord, 
aud lined throughout with rose-pink satin; the wraps thus 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 


Asatin | 








} composed are deliciously pretty, and are Jess perishable and 
also less expensye than are those of plusb. ‘The paletot shape 
is the one preferred for making up these dainty garments, 

) Ostrich-feather fans are still the rage, and are carried in 
more preposterous dimensions than ever. I know of a Paris- 
ian lady who has imported twenty magnificent feathers from 

| Africa, and will have a fan made of them that will be nearly 
a yard long. 





Lucy H, Hoover. 








CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 


Fis. .— Boy's Costus, or Dank-Brown Chor. The 
trousers reach below the knee. ‘The coat is rather long, and 
is cut with an easy spring oyer the hips. ‘There is a wido 
rolling collar, and the brown cloth vest buttons on 

Brown cloth cap, 

Fig, .—Youne Girw’s Dress, or Gray Lapy’s-Crorn. 
‘The skirt has plaitings of gray silk, let in between each wide 
cloth plait. The tunic is of the cloth, draped at the back; and 
below the bodice, is another shorter plaiting, like the bottom 

) of the skirt, ‘The long pointed waist is finished by a ribbon 
tied as a sush, where it joins the plaited ruflle, Gray felt hat, 
} and plumes, 
Fig. 11.—Lirree Ginw’s Dress, or Winre Cason, 
| There is a narrow knife-plaiting around the bottom. Above 
this, is « trimming of brown velveteen tabs, turned up and 
pointed, and fastened with a large button, A broad scart of 
brown velveteen passes below the waist, and forms a trim- 
ming at the back. ‘The white cloth coat is cut in buttlements, 
to show the brown velveteen scarf beneath. ‘The cuffs and 
collar are of seal-skin. Brown beaver hat. and fathers. 

Geyenar Rearks.—Girls dress so like their mothers, 
that it sometimes seems that what answers for one, if only 
made snuller, will do equally well for the other: poke bon- 
| nets, basques, scarf trimmings, all are reproduced on the 
| child’s toilette. In one thing, however, they differ: thoy 
are allowed greater Intitude in colors than older people. 

Red is a very favorite color for children, this winter, Many 
are seen, every day, in onr large cities, dressed entirely in 
red: stockings, cloak, and jaunty little round cap; some- 
times with, sometimes without tassels. ‘The little ones look 
very bright and picturesque; and the color adds greatly to 
the brightness of a gloomy, gray day. Many of the cloaks 
are simple-fitting sacques, with large round capes, whieh aro 
gathered up the back, Colleen Ban fashion, 





one side. 











OUR PURCHASING AGENCY. 


After many urgent requests, we some time since established a 
Purchasing Agency, and encouraged by the substantial recogni- 
tion that has followed our efforts to meet the rants of persons 
wishing the best selected goods from the EASTERN MARKETS, at the 
S Lowest Prices, we again call attention to our unsurpassed ad- 

vuitages for supplying EVERYTIUNG wed in the MovsE, (0 the 

eutire satisfaction of all who favor us with their orders. Special 
‘ attention is given to every article bought; and the list includes 
Ladies’, Gentlemen's, and Children’s Wear, Wedding Outfits, 
Infants’ Wardrobes, Wedding, Holiday, and Rirthday Presents, ete. 

‘The advantages gained by all persons sending their orders to 
| our Purchasing Agency have been appreciated by the large number 
* who have been served since it hax been established, in the saving 
of money, time, and trouble. 

Samples furnisked, only on receipt of 25 cents. Circulars are 
' free to any one writing for them, containing full particulars, and 
mode of doing business. Remember all are served, not only owe 
subscribers, but any one else in want of goods or wearing apparel, 
Address all communications for our Purchasing Agency to 

MRS. MARY THOMAS, 
P. 0. BOX 1626, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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FANNY, [See the Story, “How My Aunt Managed.”] 
































































































































CHILDREN’S FASHIONS FOR MARCH. 



































































































































































































































HOUSE-DRESS- BACK AND FRONT. 





























































































































OQUT-OF-DOOR DRESS, HOUSE DRESS. 
































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































TRAYVELING-BAG: FRONT AND SIDE. DESIGN IN EMBROIDERY. 









































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































JAPANESE DESIGNS FOR D'OYLEYS. 











THY FACE. 





As Published by SEP. WINNER & SON, 1007 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia. 





Words by R. LEJOINDRE. Music by C, H BR. MARRIOTT. 
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1. Thy face is al-waysnear to me, ‘Tho’thou art far a - way; It 
2. The vis - ions bringeth me fond hopes Of bet - ter days in store; ue 
3. Thy face, ah me!’tis al-waysnear, ’Tisney - er from my sight; 
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is a bea- con brightand fair To cheer me on my way; It 
whis - pers of a time to come, When we shall part no more. Then 
haunts me thro’ each Jong, long day, And fills my dreams at night ; And 
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THY FACE. 
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is a star to guide me thro’ This bus - y world of pain, 

rest with me, oh, vis-ion bright! My on - ly hope thou art; My 
yet it is a source of joy, It is my heart’s great wealth, Tet 
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bea - con bright to rest with me Un - til ” we meet a - gain 
ony ly joy, my on - ly grief Is when we are a - part 
- ly would I lose it for The yis - ion’s own dearself.... 
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is a itd con bright and fair To cheer me on my way. 
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SPRING HAT, WITH FEATHERS. 








PETERSON’S MAGAZINE. 


Vox. LXXXI. 























PHILADELPHIA, MARCH, 1882. No. 8 
HOW TO RIDE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘BQUESTRIANISM POR LADIES.” 
But here comes the difficulty, There is 





IDING on horseback has the advan- 
tage of being both healthy and agreeable. A 
smart canter, or a swinging trot, brings muscles 
into play, that otherwise would remain unused ; 
stimulates a torpid liver; and quickens all the 
vital powers. Nor does a lady ever look better, 
than when on horseback, provided she rides 
well. Physicians, now, universally recommend 
horseback exercise. ‘To be able to ride grace- 
fully is regarded as the first of feminine accom- 
plishments. 
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riding, and riding. To sit a horse gracefully, to 
manage him skilfully, is a gift that does not 
come by nature, except in yery rare cases. To 
aequire the art of equestrianism, therefore, is 
very desirable. No lady wishes to go bumping 
along on horseback; to sit crooked; or to be, in 
any way, a ‘guy.’ We propose, in consequence, 
to give a few hints, that, if followed, will enable 
ladies to acquire, even without a teacher, the art 
of riding well. 

The first thing is to be able to mount and dis- 
mount gracefully ; and, with a little care, this is 
easy to accomplish. You have, perhaps, laughed 
at the spectacle of some fair rider helplessly 
poised in mid-air, between the horse and the 
assistant, or making several efforts before a suo- 
cessful one lands her on the saddle. he first of 
these misfortunes is occasioned by standing too 
far from the horse; the second, by not straight- 
ening the left knee well in taking the spring. 
Stand with the right shoulder as close to the 
horse as convenient; place the forefinger of the 
right hand between the reins, the hand on the 
pommel; put the left foot into the hands of the 
attendant, the left hand on his shoulder, and 
spring into the saddle. Now, mark, if at this 
moment you are carefxl to straighten the left 
knee sufficiently, you will find yourself'in your 
place without the slightest trouble; otherwise 
your whole weight falls on the hands of the per- 
son assisting you, with the result that you are 
pushed up by main force, and what should be an 
elegant action is converted into an awkward 
scramble. The whip all this time is held in the 
right hand. On raising this hand to the pommel, 
do not hold the whip in such a manner that you 
will sit upon it when you spring. Many good 
ited have thus been broken; and, apart from 

this, a clumsy effect is produced. The whip is a 

necessary adjunct for a lady, as we shall pres- 

ently see; but never carry a very limp one; it 
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to settle the 
length of your 
stirrup. Noy- 
ices invaria- 
bly prefer 
this too short. 
It gives them 
a sense of 
greater secu- 
rity, if they 
can feel the 
leg wedged in 
between the 
stirrup and 
the third 
pommel (all 
good saddles 
are now made 
with this 
third pom- 
mel); but it 
is a mistake. 
Too short a 
stirrup de- 
is apt to tease a horse if carelessly handled. The } stroys all freedom of the limbs, and throws the 
whip should be straight, moderately supple, and ; body over to the right. Better have the stirrup 
light. This will put you ‘square’’ in the {too Jong than too short. Indeed, it is capital 
saddle. } practice to ride occasionally with a longer stir- 
Having gained tho saddle, before placing the | z 
knee oyer the pommel, with the right hand | 
slightly ease your habit, that no drag or wrink- } 
ling may follow; then put the knee into posi- 
tion, the left foot in the stirrup, and you are fairly 
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atirrup, remove the knee from the pommel, and 
on this same pommel place the right hand; with 
the left take hold of the habit, and thus, as you 
slide down, prevent the feet from becoming en- 
tangled. There is not so much danger of this 
now ag formerly, and the short skirt at present 
worn is certainly more sensible than the cumbrous 
and flowing garment of years gone by. If assist- 
ance be proffered, to break the jar of the descent, 
ayail yourself of it by placing the left hand, 
which can still retain the habit, on the hand of 
friend or attendant; and, as you reach the ground, 
make the faintest possible rebound. The word 
sounds almost too decided, the movement is so 
slight; but it gives o certain elasticity to the 
frame, and does away with the sudden jerk often 
experienced. One word more on the subject of 
dismounting. Be careful never to lift the knee 
from the pommel, until you are quite ready to 
quit the saddle. 

Having got gracefully into the saddle, the next 
thing is to fix yourself there. The first point is 


3 
mounted, 
In order to alight, disengage the foot from the 
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rup than usual, or even with none, provided you 
resolutely guard against all tendency to lean to 
the left. It will teach you to balance yourself 
in the saddle, and to adapt your movements to 
those of your horse, with a degree of ease that 
will amply repay any exertion you may find it at 
first. Learn to alter your stirrups without aid. 
The balance-strap is ready to your hand on the 
off side, and renders this a very simple operation. 

The seat and the hand must be perfectly inde- 
pendent of each other. A steady seat is never 
gained while any assistance is taken from the 
reins; therefore, it is a good plan for the learner 
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to have her horse led at first. Sit squaré, so that 
you look straight between the horse’s ears; keep 
the right shoulder well back, and let the weight 
of the body fall exactly in the centre of the saddle. 
No bearing on the stirrup, mind, There the foot 
must rest steadily, the knee slightly bent, and the 
toe pointing to the horse’s shoulder. You say, per- , 
haps, ‘‘It is all very well to talk, but my right 
shoulder will come forward, especially in the trot, 
although I am always trying to prevent it!’’ 
Well, we are not going to trot, just yet; and 
suppose, in the meantime, we treat that obtrusive 
right shoulder as we sometimes do obtrusive 





























FAIRLY MOUNTED. 


people: just leave it to its own devices, and turn 
our attention to the left knee. 

If we can only get this valuable ally to do our 
bidding, we shall soon conquer the shoulder, 
Inother words, while the knee is kept well against 
the saddle, in such a way as to turn the heel 
slightly from the horse, the shoulder will be in 
its proper place. Try it, and see what a different 


thing is the position thus obtained, from that in$ to the hips: not stiffly, of course. 


direction any given motion of the horse would 
throw the body, and a ready adaptation of the 
whole frame to the proper position, before the 
horse has completed his change of action.’” This 
can only be acquired by practice. It is this that 
we mean when we speak of elasticity. Without 
it, you can never become a good rider, much less 
a graceful one. Meantime, keep the elbows close 
We often see 


which the rider hangs on the near pommel, and} ladies, with their arms projecting out; forming, 


bears heavily‘in the stirrup. 


as it were, a triangle; and flopping up and down, 


In this case, the elasticity of the figure is alto-} like the wings of abird. This is very ungraceful. 


gether destroyed. 


“Good riding,” says a high} Nor can the hands work properly, when the el- 


authority, ‘consists in a foreknowledge of what? bows stick out in this manner. 
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The management of the reins comes next. It {up the curb rein at the sewing, pass the second, 
is surprising how many girls, really ambitious } third, and fourth fingers through it, and turn 
of riding well, take no trouble to understand } that also smoothly over the forefinger, and the 
this thoroughly. They know that the bridles {other rein. Then, to guard them from slipping, 
generally used have two reins, and that these are } place the thumb upon both. 
called respectively the curb and the snaffle; but { There is still another way of holding the double 
they are by no means certain what difference } reins, which it may be as well to describe. It is 
exists between them; and they would probably { to separate the bridoon rein with the second finger 
be puzzled to decide, in a hurry, which was } of the bridle hand, and the bit rein with the little 
which. Now, of these two reins, the upper one } finger, turning them both over the fore-finger ; 
belongs to the bridoon, or snaffle: and this is § and not forgetting to call in the aid of the thumb, 
united in the middle by a buckle; the lower to {to keep them from slipping. Some prefer this 
the bit or curb: which, instead of a buckle, has } method, owing to the ease with which, while using 
a sewing. They are, therefore, readily distin- principally the bridoon, the bit may be brought 
into play, with a pressure 
of the little finger, 

The hands should be 
light, firm, and never in- 
active. When the horse is 
walking, no less than in his 
more animated movements, 
the ‘‘correspondence,” as 
it is called, between his 
mouth and the guiding 
hand, must be maintained ; 
and this is equally lost, if 
the reins are held so tightly 
as to impede his natural 
action, or slackened until 
he is deprived of all sup- 
port. ; 

When this latter fault 
is indulged in, the horse 
gets into a careless, shamb- 
ling gait ; is liable to stum- 
ble; and is technically 
termed ‘‘disunited.”’ In 
order to ‘‘unite,’’ or “col- 
lect,” him again, raise your 
hand, with a quickening ; 
touch on the reins. The 

HELD 60 TIGHTLY AS TO IMPEDE NATURAL ACTION. fingers of the bridle hand 

should always remain suf- 

guishable; but in order to obviate any coutusion saclently unclosed to allow of their free play; 
on the part of a beginner, and also because her} and as he lifts his head, gently bring him 
hand is too harsh and uncertain to be trusted with ; up to the bit, with a simultaneous pressure on 
the means of severer restraint, it is usual to place $ either side of the leg and whip. Thus he is 
the snaffle rein only in her hand; and when she} “united,” and the * correspondence’? restored. 
has become accustomed to that, to supplement it ? To preserve it, the hand, while its motion is so 
with the curb. : slight as to be almost unseen, must follow the im- 

Now, having mastered this difference between pulse of the horse’s head, as it adyances and re- 
the two reins, the next thing to do is to learn} cedes, with every step. This “ give-and-take”’ 
how to hold them. With the right hand, take up } movement is the foundation of all understanding 
the snaffle rein at the buckle; place the third } between the horse and his rider, A heavy hand 
finger of the left hand between this rein (so that } makes a horse pull, or else hang upon the bridle. 
you can lightly feel the horse’s mouth), and turn} You are, perhaps, surprised to see some that 
it over the forefinger, on the off side. Next, take‘ annoy you, in this way, ridden apparently with- 
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haying acquired the man- 
agement of the reins, 
you are in a condition to 
make your steed walk, 
trot, canter, or gallop. 
Horses, just as human 
beings, differ in their 
ways of walking. Some 
carry the head low, 
moving loosely and care- 
lessly ; some insist up- 
on ambling, which is a 
nondescript gait, be- 
tween a walk and a trot; 
and some step out well, 
with that freedom and 
animation which are the 
perfection of the moye- 
ment. In the first of 
these instances, you must 
rouse your careless steed, 
with quickening touches 
on the reins, to make him 
work up to the bridle; 
out fatigue, or even effort, by other ladies. The } { for if not kept well in hand, he may stumble: 
reason is not far to find. ‘and further to emphasise your wishes, press the 
You trust to your stréngth—in which you are ‘eft leg and whip lightly against his sides. In 
no match for your equine friend; they, to the } } } the second, to overcome the ambling, he should 
delicacy of their hands: which, gradually eased } “be pulled up, and made to start afresh, It is 
to his peculiar bearing, enable them to feel his } ja habit not always unpleasant, but better dis- 
mouth, and bring him under control; to his com- } couraged, because it spoils the other paces, and 
fort, a3 well as their own. Lightness, then, isis usually regarded as a consequence of bad 
the first essential; and the hand which accom-; riding. In the third and last instance, when 
plishes its object, with the least display of force, ; the horse, carrying his head well, walks away, 
is the most perfect hand. } with a firm and regular step, all you have to do 
But decision should mark it, also; for indecision ; is to keep the hands steady and pliant, so that 
prompts those jerks and snatches at the reins, ; they feel every beat of his action; yield to his 
which are sure to defeat their own end, and spoil } movements; and enjoy the result. When wishing 
the temper of the horse. Every operation of the } to stop, slightly throw back the shoulders, at the 
hand is to be gentle and gradual, that he may } moment of increased bearing upon the reins; 
learn to rely on the will that directs him. And } this, with an instant’s pressure of foot and whip, 
remember, that any unsteadiness of the aie keeps him together, and prevents him from 
gives fickleness to the hands. In turning to the} making the stop on his shoulders. 
right; increase the bearing on the right rein, by a i The trot is the most difficult pace tolearn. The 
slight movement of the wrist, which brings the } rein belonging to the snaffle is sometimes called 
back of the hand upward. In turning to the left, } ; the trotting rein, being the one generally used in 
bring the nails upward, and the third and little; this pace. At the commencement, therefore, 
fingers will press the left reins. The extra bear-; it should be rather shortened. ‘The alternate 
ing on one rein mus¥ not, however, lead you to ; action of the horse, in trotting, makes it neces- 
neglect all feeling on the other, or you lose the $ sary for the rider to rise and fall in the saddle, 
power of steadying the horse. For this reason, jin regular time with his step. If this time be 
a common custom of making the turn by pressing } not perfectly kept, a jar ensues, which is fatal 
the outer rein against his neck, is to be avoided ; § § to all elegance, to say nothing of comfort. At 
for then the inner one is slackened, and just { a certain point, the movement gives an impetus 
" when he most needs support, it is withdrawn. {to the body; and when once this can be felt, 
The next thing to consider is the paces of the} and taken advantage of, the first difficulty is 


horse. | Having Jearned to sit properly, and } oyercome—you have learned to rise. 
Vou. LXXXI.—1: 





THE HORSE PROPERLY COLLECTED IN HAND. 
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What you have now to avoid is the awkward { cantering. If he starts with the left, bear on the 
habit of twisting yourself to the left, and rising } opposite rein, which will bring him right. A 
too high, or so quickly that you fall twice, when | lady never looks as graceful, when a horse 
once would be better. Let us assure you that } leads with the left foot, as when he leads with 
no hard work is needed. The instant the impetus { the right. As soon as the action is properly 
is given—a light pressure of the foot in the stir- } begun, maintain an equal feeling on both reins: 
rup, induced by a momentary straightening of the { you will be sensible of the cadence of every step, 
knee, the latter being all the time kept close to {if you haye him wellin hand. Should he change 
the saddle—will cause the rise to be made more } to the trot, of his own accord, employ hands, 
squarely, and without a bend at the.waist. But ' heel, and whip to collect him, and make him re- 
if you persist in pointing the left foot, and conse- ; sume the original pace. When stopped, he will 
quently the knee, outward, or neglect to keep the ' almost invariably trot a few paces before halting ; 
heel lower than the toe, you will never trot com- { be in readiness for this, or you will, by jolting 
fortably, but always with uneasiness and fatigue. » helplessly in the saddJe, make a bad finale to your 

Do not fancy, that, the faster the trot, the } canter. 
greater the skill displayed; but regulate the; From the canter to the “hand-gallop” is an 
pace, so that your horse may not break into a }easy transition; too easy, some unlucky in- 
canter; for he will be likely to do this, if trotting } dividuals have found it; who, not having their 
at full speed. Should this happen, bear strongly ; horses well in hand in the former pace, have 
on the right or left rein of the snaffle: if the | made acquaintance with the latter, and even 
right, using the first and second fingers and the { perhaps with the full gallop, earlier than was 
thumb of the right hand. This will throw him ; desirable. The /irst inclination of a horse, to 
out of his stride, and bring him back to the trot. ‘ gain upon the hand, must be checked ; lest he, 

In the canter, the great thing is to have the ; by degrees, break away, and defy control; and 
figure pliant and easy. Sit well in the centre of | what would have been easy, if taken in time, 
the saddle; and keep as close to it as possible, , prove a task beyond you. As soon, then, as 
consistently with accommodating yourself to the ; the inclination is perceived, at every beat of 
movement. Few people find any difficulty in the i his forefeet on the ground, draw the reins 
pace. It is, therefore, a tempting one for the ; gradually and firmly upward to the waist. So 
learner; who is apt, however, to lean too fur } you pull him together, by an alternate easing 
back, and to be somewhat unsteady in her seat: {and feeling of his mouth, at every stride. But 
an evil remedied by a proper use of the near Lit is possible he may still resist the hand, and 
pommel, the support of the right knee. is gallop threaten to end in his running away. 

‘The horse should lead with the right foot, when ¢In such a case, avoid, above all things, a dull, 


























A FREE CANTER. 
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heayy pull at the bridle; which will have no; Besides, you are not yet at the end of your 
effect on his speed, and only take from you all ' resources. Sitting well back, bear heavily on 
power of guidance. While you retain presence of each rein, alternately. This kind of sawing 
mind, and can guide him, you are still compara-/ motion on the mouth, will, probably, soon stop 
tively safe. The voice will often soothe anexcited him. If not, slacken the reins an instant; and 
animal, and he is greatly influenced by the calm-: then draw them suddenly up, with all your 
ness or terror of his rider. Speak to him; andif/ strength, the body inclining backwards, and 
you are inwardly quaking, do not let him know it. { care being taken that the shock of the halt does 
Remember, that any display of fright will make ; not throw you on the pommel. We give these 
matters worse; so you may as well be brave. ‘directions, in case a sudden fright should set off 




















your horse, or his spirits get the better of him. , must the head be eased, however, but the body of 
But if your horse runs away a second time, sell } the rider must be inclined forward, so as to throw 
lim, at once. No lady, however good a rider, j the weight on his shoulders, and thus force him 
should own a runaway horse. jdown. The least touch of the whip, or tightening 

A yery dangerous trick, with some horses, is ; of the bridle, or pressure of the heel, while your 
rearing. We repeat, here, what we have said of ; horse is rearing, will cause him to rise higher; 
runaway horses: never keep a horse that has a H perhaps even to fall backwards: but when he is 
liabit of rearing. But if,'at any time, your horse { coming down, and his forefeet near the ground, 
does rear, it is of the utmost importance to cease, } give a smart stroke behind the saddle: being pre- 
immediately, bearing on the reins. Not only * pared, meanwhile, to keep your balance, in case 
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of a plunge forward. It will not do to bear on} bearing, and speaking kindly, this will perhaps 
his mouth too suddenly, for fear it will make him | be accomplished. But if, seeing the object, he 


rise again. If the intention to rear be perceived ; suddenly turn half around, do not try to force 
in time, you may frustrate it by slacking one rein, | him back. Turn him completely around, ond 
and bending him with the other, keeping the hand} then endeavor to soothe and coax him, until 
low. Heis thus compelled to move # hind leg, and he approach and pass what has occasioned his 
his attempt is foiled. To divert him from making } fright. Ease the hand; yet, be prepared to 
another, turn him around two or three times. hold him steady: for he may swerve, and fiy 
A horse that habitually kicks is also to be} hastily past the obstacle. He will learn from 
avoided. But the best horses will kick, some- } your self-possession that his fears are groundless. 
times. In this emergency, keep him thoroughly } In conclusion, two or three simple rules should 
in hand; for, while his head is up, you may be } ever be borne in mind: 
sure he cannot do much harm with his heels. If about to ride with several others: when 
The first symptom of kicking should be met by a} mounted, move forward a few paces; and then 
sharp reminder from the bit; chiding, at the ) keep your horse perfectly quiet, or he may make 
same time, with the voice. If continued, sit back, | his companions impatient und restive while your 
and raise the hands: not to pull at him, how-} friends are mounting. 
ever; but to give you the power of snatching his Always start gently. It is unwise to excite a 
head up, at every effort he makes to get it down. } horse, directly he leaves the stable; and equally 
It is worth while to remember that kicking may, } so to bring him home heated with a hard trot, ‘or 
oceasionally, proceed from an ill-fitting saddle. } long canter. Let him walk a short distance, at 
Ascertain this, as soon as possible, or if there } least, before you dismount. 
is anything else causing him pain. In going up hill, give him his head freely ; 
When riding a horse that is apt to shy, do} and on a bad road do the same—so far as is 
not forget his weakness; and on meeting with } consistent with keeping a watchful hand upon 
anything likely to alarm him, slightly turn away } him—that he may pick his way safely. On a 
his head. Your aim is to prevent him from} newly repaired road, ride where the stones are 
noticing it; and by touching him lightly with } thick, rather than where they lie loosely scattered, 
heel and whip, on the side to which you are‘ about the hard ground. 
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BY CARRIE F 





WHEELER. 








To that springtime long ago I shall never, never know 
How my heart with rapture turns; Whether, in the weary years 
When with spirits all untroubled That haye crowned my days with sadness, 
Walked we, where the wood spring bubbled, You haye walked life's way in gladness, 
‘Mid the ferns. Or in tears, 
Coldly falls December's esow ; Wild December's tempests blow; 
But my heart with fondness yearns But my spirit almost hears 
O’er those memories upspringing, Gush of wood-spring, and the tender 
I can almost hear the singing Song of thrusheg, while the splendor 
Of the wood-thrush in the woods, Of your eyes, dark and divine, 
Growing green and sweet with buds, Seem to smile once more in mine. 
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BY BLANCHE E. BROWNE. 

‘Traxp of hearing strange voices, ‘The quiet glimmer of stars: 

Tired of treading strange ground, Alone, ‘mid the world’s love and sorrow, \ 
Tired of clasping strange fingers; And the din of its noisy wars, 
‘Tenderly, earnestly longing Oh, lift thou, latch, at the gateway 

For those that lie under the mound. Where opens the starry road, 
T'vo travelled the storied rivers, And winds on in lofty silence 

And trodden the classic street; Up, up to the fect of God ! 
Haye heard the grand music of ocean; For np that road must I journey, - 
But, silently, memory brings me With the death angels, silent and white, 

A voice with music more sweet. "Ere I tenderly clasp the loved fingers, 


Alone, under goldenest sunbeams, And melt from out darkness to light. 
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I wap checked my horse, in the shade of the 
chestnut tree near the fence, where I saw an old 
colored man chopping wood. I was very thirsty, 
after my hot and dusty ride; and I asked him to 
draw me some water from the well in the yard. 
I thought, at first, that he eyed me rather sus- 
piciously; but I am certain, now, that this was 
merely my fancy. 

Laying his axe against the log, he brought me, 
in a long-stemmed Virginia gourd, a draught of 
the coolest water I think I ever drank, Having 
handed me the gourd, he leaned both arms upon 
the fence, and regarded me contemplatively, as 


There was no sound audible about the house, 
embowered in its sylvan shade, and pranked out 
with early summer roses, now that the axe of the 
old wood-chopper had, fur a while, suspended 
its labors. 

“Though the kitchen fire suffer for it,” I 
thought, I'll talk to him about that time, and 
her.” 

I looked up under the eaves of the house, and 
saw the rent that had been made there by the 
cannon-ball, when the battle was fought, many: 


years ago, in the wheat-field, out to the left,. 


through which the little brook runs, before it 


Isat there in the saddle. But I could see that he } enters the woods. 
did not recognize me at all. It had all been so jasked him how it came, as if I did not know; 


very long ago, that I scarcely wondered. I had jand in reply, he told me the story of my own. 


grown bearded and gray, and somewhat rotund, } life. 

since we had last met; and I was glad he didnot} ‘Dat hole?” he answered. ‘A cannon-ball’ 

know me. made dat hole, at de battle o’ Piedmount. From 
I could not fail to note that the years had }up No'f? Well, you ain’t de fus’ from up Noif 

dimmed the erstwhile keen sight of his honest ; dat’s been heah; an’ some on’em stayed. But 

eyes—eyes which he would now and then shade 3 dem times is done oyer. See out yondah, whar 


with his hand, as he looked at me, earnestly. ; dat wheat is gittin’ yellah? Well, sah, dis nig-- 


But the features of the rugged, homely black } gah’s knowed de day when dat groun’ wahn't 
face were otherwise unchanged; and I should }teh be seed, ‘count 0’ de dead men what lay 
have known him anywhere. Certainly, most of }’roun’ dar on it. Was de battle fit dar? L 
all ut this place, where I had once known him jshould think it was. An’ de beatenes’ battle 
‘best. dat eveh 1 see. Dey stahted by sun-up; an’ 

The sight of him there stirred old memories in } #ll day long, in de hot June sunshine; dem 
my heart, and tears sprang into my eyes, which } cannons was a-boomin’, an’ a-boomin’ ; and men. 
I hoped that he would not see. 

There it all lay before me. The fair, bright *ards, and fightin’ like devils. 
landseape; the long lane, hedged with white, hare yun blood foh two days; an’ it was jes’ awful, 
blossoming thornbushes; the green woods in the } twell dey got all o’ dem dead men undeh grotin’. 
distance, through which I knew the little brook “Yes, sah, right heah; an’ Iscenitall. Mars’ 





was running, with a placid murmur, just as it}Linkum gave me jes’ as much freedom as lie: 


ran eighteen years ago, over mossy rocks and j gin dose totheh niggahs: but Tain’t neveli felt 


shining sands, with bubble, and spurt, and eddy. } free ’nough yet teh leave dis heah place; whar- 


Only, there was nothing now to dye its waters } my mammy an’ my daddy growed up an’ died,. 
with the crimson hue which they wore; that day, } an’ whar all my white folks is. I was heah dat 


in the early June, back there. And the house, } day, jes’ like I had been heah afo’ ; an’ jes’ like: 


too, with its wide piazza, its old-fashioned gable } I’se done been heah eveh since. 
, roof, and its faded brown window-shutters: it 
mocking-bird hung in thé library-window, still; | passionate regret on his faee— He was a Tucka- 
yet it could scarcely haye been the same bird. | hoe Verjinyin, from beyond dem mountains ; an’ 
‘Phe very leaves on the honeysuckle vine had the } he used to come oveh heah, from de Univussity, 


I pointed to the hole, and. 


was yellin’, an’ marchin’ fo’ards, an’ goin’ back-: 
Dat branch, over: 


“ Mars’ George was a soljeh—you. don't know: 
all seemed very little changed. Even the caged } Mars’ George?”—with an expression. of com-- 


cool greenness of that old time; and the well- 
bucket, at the end of the long sweep, seemed 


an unchanged and familiar friend. 
Vou LXXXI—14. 


wid my old marsteh’s son, what died, when dey 

was Univussity students togetheh,. Miss Ann 

wahn’t nothin’ more’n a small gal: den, clim’in’ 
(205) 
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epple trees down heah in de orchahd, an’ ridin’ «™N Ann? Yes, sah, she stayed heah 
de colts bah-backed, an’ wadin’ aroun’ out dar through de whole thing. Ole missus an’ she 
in de branch; but it seemed like dat boy sort 0’ } stood out dar, on de back porch, part o’ de time, 
tuk a hankerin’ arteh heh, from de very fus’.{an’ watched de fightin’. Dar wahn’t nothin’ 
He used to go down teh de woods, an’ watch heh} skeery *bout dem wimmen. Dey comes of a 
wade, an’ laugh at heh, an’ make willow whistles { brave breed. 

for heh, and ketch her dese heah dragon flies “Yes, sah, five times. De gray jackets 
an’ things, an’ go all roun’ de country wid heh. } chahged "em five times: Fo’ times dey ‘got 
My ole ’oman had a sort 0’ 'spicion o' how it was} druy’ back, an’ lef? de way lined wid corpses. 
all gwine teh’en; ’case she used teh say teh me, { De las’ chahge dey made, dey come on slowly. 
‘Johnsey,’ she say, ‘I hope Miss Ann ain’t a-{ De young cap’n was still a-standin’ dar, as peart 
gwine teh marry dat Tuckahoe boy. Dese heah}.as a cricket. He had got-up on de fence, dis 
Dastern Verjinyins is blue-blooded enough; but} time; an’ as de line o’ gray marched fohw’d 
dey’s got such a raft o’ kinfolks: an’ dey’ll all { agin, he said ‘Fiah !’ an’ wayed his hat. I seed 
come oveh heah, an’ eat us out o’ house an’ i him drop from de wall, befo’ de flash come from 
home.’ de cannon; an’ den I knowed dat one o’ dem 

“But de wah broke out, an’ we didn’t sce; Confedricks had done shot him. Dey tuk de 
nothin’ mo’ o’ Mars’ George foh about fo’ yeah. } battery, dis time; an’ de fight ended, long to’ds 
He went in de ahmy, an’ he stayed dar. evyenin’. 

“Miss Ann, she kep’ a-growin’, an’ a-growin’ ; ‘He was fotched up heah, teh de house, an’ I 
twell, de fus’ thing we all knowed, she was a} holp ’em tote him up dem front steps dar, intch 
young ’oman, an’ jes’ de purties’ you eyeh see. }de blue room, ovehhead—dem windehs lookin’ 
Hch eyes was de bigges’ and de blackes’, an’ heh } dis way—see? He was shot in de shouldeh, but 
face jes’ de bes’-lookin’ dat eyeh was looked at. } not sovery bad; an’ only needed good nussin’, de 
T’se seed de soljehs, when dey was camped : doctah said. An’ I ‘spec’ he got it, Who? 
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heah, stop right dar, whar you is now, an’ stah} Miss Ann, Ef she didn’t watch oveh dat man, 
oveh dat fence at heh. Dey used to like de} no man eveh was watched oveh, in dis worruld. 
wateh, out o’ dis well, bettch’n any wateh ’roun’ } Foh nigh about six weeks, she nussed him. She 
heah; an’ I ’spec’ I knows de reason. used teh set fresh roses, an’ flowehs, an’ things, 
‘Well, one day, de soljehs wid de gray clo’es { on de white table, ai his bedside, twice a day; 
—our soljchs, you know—come, an’ sot dere camp } an’ I used teh see him look at heh, in a hungry 
about a mile off, over yondah. Dey hadn't been } sort 0’ fashion, wheneyeh she moyed about in de 
heah a week, when de blue folks tuk’n come,} room. He stayed heah about a mont’ longeh dan 
toa; an’ den stahted de battle. You see dat} he ought teh ha’ stayed, anyhow; an’ den he 
stone fence, way off beyond de turnin’ o' de lane? } went away. Pris’n? He was on his pay-roll, 
Dar’s whar de Yankee batteries was; and sich} an’ dat was how it come he didn’t go teh pris’n, 
anotheh lot o’ fiah an’ truck as come out o’ dem} when he got well agin. 
cannons, dat day, neveh was seed afo’, dis side 0’ «Yes, sah, he was sort 0’ crazy about heh. I 
de bad place. could see it. Of course he was, an’ I didn’t 
“De cap’n o’ dat Yankee battery was a young ' blame him. Dey used teh walk togetheh; an’ 
fellah, an’ jes’ de braves’ dat eveh stepped shoe | he would read teh heh, an’ sing teh heh, an’ try 
Jeathch. Five times, dat day, ouh soljehs got in} teh please heh in diff’unt ways. Seems like I 
line, behind dat fence way oyeh yondah—you } can see *em now, settin’ in dat arboh, down dar 
can’t see it now, count o’ de wheat—an’ dey } at de foot o’ de lawn, a-talkin’ ii all oveh. Ole 
chahged dem cannons. An’ dat young fellah} mis’, she begin teh get sort o’ oneasy; an’. I 
&tood dar, jes’ as calm an’ cool as ef he was} says teh my ole ’oman, says I: ‘Ye needn’t be 
stan’in’ at ole marsteh’s breakfust-table, waitin’ } skeered o’ Miss Ann marryin’ any Tuckahoe 
foh him to say grace, twell de Confedrick soljehs } Verjinyin, wid a million o’ po’ kinfolks. She's 
’u'd git close teh de guns; an’ den I could heah } a-gwine teh hitch on teh dis heah Yankee, an’ go 
him say, ‘Fiah !’—and sich anotheh thunderin’ } way from dese pahts, when de wah is oyeh” But 
an’ lightnin’ I neveh heerd nor seed. It jes’ } de ole ’oman, she jes’ say, ‘Psheh!’ 
mowed de men down, same as a reapeh cuts} ‘One day, when he had done got well an’ 
down de wheat in de wheat-field. Five times I soun’, he went away. She stood dar, on de 
watched *em go through dat same thing. Dej front porch, wid heh arm ’roun’ dat pillah, an’ 
balls was a-flyin’ everywhichways; an’ dat hole, } looked sort o’ sorrowful at him, as he rid down 
up dar in de house, is whar one went in, from} de lane. I remember de red rosebud he had in 
dem yery cannons, his buttonhole, dat day. I gotit foh heh, off’n 
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de ole rosebush, dat growed undeh de library ; companion for sixteen years. And this is what 
windch. De dew was on de grass, in de early | I read: 
mornin’, and she didn’t want teh wet heh feet. « You will credit my sincerity, when I assure 
De rosebush? Oh, it’s ep poet Paany ie yeah: $ you, that no future visit, or letter, can avail you, 
Conte igase I should ‘spec he did. ws to change the determination, on my part, which 
a8. lots(o' ‘come back, ae ae man. He was one} 7 had to announce to you, when I saw you last. 
o' dese heah die in de las’ ditch fellahs. Arteh ; I will not deny that I am flattered by your devo- 
de) walt ended, he’ ’peared heah agin; an’ des tion. But while appreciating it at its very 
Boing ole thing went on onst mo’; walkin’, an’ } hichest worth, I can but regret, deeply, that your 
ridin’, ant talkin’, an’ courtin’. But I knowed, ' feelings should ever have been such as they are, 
den, dat it wahn’t gwine teh come teh nothin’, § 244 that what I supposed to be mere friendship, 
an’ I couldn’t he’p feelin’ sort o’ sorry foh de } j45 proved to be something else. 
young cap’n. How? ’Case Mars’ George had «] will not condescend to the unmeaning 
done been back heah, sence de Yankee went commonplace of expressing the wish, that we 
away; an’ one day, down dar, undeh dat} soy always continue friends, and that we may 
Lomba’dy poplah, nex’ de woods, I seen him } pi oot again in after years. You have asked for 
kiss de young missus; an’ I knowed den what H bread, which I may not give; but I shall not 
man (sho) was gine teh marry. Dat was de } mock such a one as you with a stone. For your 
pee arteh de Confedrioks uO up, when’ do } own sake, and for mine, as I know that you love 
panukee cap'n come back. I ain't neveh seed j me, with your whole heart, and as I know that 1 
him senee. n {love another, with all of mine, I pray God that 
“Yes, sah. Mars’ George and Miss Ann was } yo may keep us always widely apart. A.M.” 
married, de next winteh. Dar's de oldes’ 
daughteh, now,’’ and he pointed, proudly, to a T have obeyed her. Though I haye stopped at 
slight figure, clothed: in white, which flitted ; her gate, and talked with her servant, we have 
across the front piazza, and suddenly disap- . met again. 





peared, I remounted my horse, and riding slowly back 

I lnid a coin in the horny palm of the old man, } by the way I had come, passed once more by the 
and riding slowly down the lane, which was shady, embowered spot, that held my lost love, 
fragrant with odors of thornblossoms, halted Johnsey was no longer visible. The only 
again at the edge of the woods. Here, I tied my living creature, that I saw, was a little brown 
horse's bridle-rein to an overhanging bough, and; wren. Following, with my eyes, its flight 
seating myself on a stone, near the babbling, ; towards the eaves of the house, I perceived that it 
careless little brook, read a letter, which, worn, ; had built its nest in the hole made by the cannon 
and time-stained, and tear-blotted, has been my ‘al from my battery, eighteen years ago, 
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‘Wuar makes thy beaming eye s0 bright? 
Why glows it with that tender light 
Whene’er it looks on me? 
Thy smile is sweeter, nor can T 
Divine the veriest reason why 
This clange can ever be. 
Yet still I know the change is there; 
T mark thy burning cheek o fair, 
And e’en would prove 
‘The reason for those smiles so bright, 
And wherefore fills thine eye with light? 
Is this love? 


You brought me once a garland bright, 
Of fairest, blossoms, pure and white, 
And placed it o’er my brow. 
I thought not, then, they e’er should prove 
‘he offerings of thy tender love. 
‘May I believe it, now? 


T know not, nor Task not why 

My heart throbs so when thou art by. 
‘Oh, ne'er shall rove 

‘My fancy from its idol; thou 

‘Alone reign’st in this bosom now, 
Is this love? 


Art thou beside me?—how the blood 

Leaps to my brow—n ecarlet flood, 
‘That fades when thou'rt away. 

‘And kindled eye,and burning cheek, 

‘Their tale of love will ever speak, 
Plainer than words can say. 

I tremble when thy glance I meet: 

None other than thine accents sweet 
My heart can move; 

And ob, ’tis happiness to me 

To think of, live for, dream of thee, 
This is love! 
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HOW MY AUNT MANAGED. 





BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 





Martin came into my study, and informed me} shook hands, and I dutifully kissed her cheek: 
that my aunt had arrived: an aunt who was my ; ‘it was rather dusty, however, and not yery 
detestation, } kissable. 

“She’s brought a deal of luggage, sir,” he! ‘You will like to go to your room,” said I: 
said. Martin was a model of an English servant, } ‘the one over the library is the most cheerful. 
and used yery lofty language. ‘She has ordered ; Shall we go up?” 
the blue room to be prepared for her, and she “Walter, have you eyes in your head?”’ she 
does not approve of the new curtains; so she has ; asked, disdainfully, 





informed Mrs. Sharpe that they must be removed. «Why, yes, I think so,’’ I answered, endeayor- 
She desires to have luncheon promptly. I was to } ing to speak jocularly. 
request you to come down, immediate, sir.’” “Then you must see that I am fainting with 


Martin bowed himself out, with his usual ; fatigue,” she retorted, sitting still more erect. ‘1 
appalling dignity; and I sat, gazing ruefully } have travelled all night, and all the morning. 
at my pile of manuseript. A week more would } It is half an hour past your luncheon-time, and 
haye finished my book. But it would haye to} nothing ready yet—such housekeeping.” 
wait, now. There was always a whirlwind of} I rushed to the bell, and pulled it. But Martin 
calls and invitations, during my aunt's visits, } appeared, at that very moment; deftly laid the 
which precluded the possibility of work. cloth; prepared the table; and brought in a dish 

My relative and I never could agree upon any } of savory cutlets. 
subject, human or divine. We exasperated each ‘‘And where haye you come from, aunt?’ I 
other unspeakably; and whichever visited the j asked. 
other's house, usually left it, vowing never to She regarded me from head to foot; delib- 
cross the threshold again; but the yow was} erately ate a whole cutlet; and then replied, by 
always broken within six months: for we really } asking: 
had a strong mutual affection for each other. “When did you turn play-actor?” 

When apart, we recognized this; when together, Play-actor?” I replied, a little querulously, 
we fancied, for the greater portion of the time, } perhaps; because I saw, by the preternatural 
that we detested one another. You have had} solemnity of Martin’s face, that, though he 
such relatives—hayen’t you? appeared deaf and blind, he was enjoying the 

I was at my country home: a fine old place, } scene. 
among the Catskill mountains, where I had gone “Tf you have not, why are you rigged out in 
early, in order to work undisturbed. No wonder; that fashion ?” inquired she. ‘ Your coat would 
I was vexed at this visit, as unexpected as it was be more suitable, if you were sixteen, instead of 
unwelcome. six-and-thirty.” 

I went downstairs, in noamiable mood. Martin } “Oh, come, that’s too bad,’ I laughed. “I’m 
had told me that my visitor was already in the } not quite thirty-five, as you well know. And I 
breakfast-room, so I went at once to that apart-; thought this coat rather a neat affair,” 
ment. *T’ll trouble you for another cutlet, Martin,’ 

Sure enough, there sat my aunt, bolt upright, said my aunt, in her serenest voice, ignoring 
at the head of the table, on which the cloth had; my reply. “ Very good cutlets, you may tell the 
not yet been spread. She still wore her bonnet } cook, Martin. Neighborhood pretty healthy, this 
and trayelling-jacket, and looked tired and severe. } spring, Martin ?”” 

“How do you do, aunt Gwyn?” I cried, doing ‘* Very healthy, ma’am,’’ said Martin. 
my best to look and speak civilly, ‘This is a “Neyer more so,”’ cried I, not relishing being 
most unexpected pleasure, 1 assure you.” } treated like a school-boy in disgrace, before my 

“Tiumph!”? she said. ‘Unexpected? Yes. : own servant. ‘Put the strawberries on the 
But if that is the way you look, when you are} table, Martin. I think, aunt, you will own you 
pleased, what sort of an expression do you pues never saw finer grown under glass.”” 
on when you've got the toothache?” “None for me, Martin,’’ said my aunt. 

I laughed, as if I thought her jesting; we: ‘Bring some apricot marmalade, Martin,” I 
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said. “I know that is your favorite sweet, aunt. } sold up; so I telegraphed her to buy this thing, 
Here is some nice cream, too.” at any price; and here it is.” 
“None for me, Martin,” said my aunt. My aunt, it was evident, was in her sunniest 
“Then you may go, Martin: we don’t want; mood. What did it mean? 
anything more,” I observed, as calmly as I could i «« New York suddenly got so warm, it was unen- 
speak. durable,” she said. ‘Everybody was. flitting. 
«Come here, Martin,’ said my aunt. By the way, the Stamfords have come up to their 
He went up to her chair, and she whispered } country place, haven’t they ?”” 
something in his ear; he turned to the door; “T believe so. Several other families, too; all 
she arose, swept me an overwhelming courtesy, 2 than usual. But I’ve not paid any 








and sailed out, Martin following. visits.” 

I stared after her, angrily ; and no wonder. She shook her head at me; but refrained from 

“By Jove!’ I cried, ‘she was never so {uttering her usual animadyersions against my 
utterly diabolical before. If this goes on, I'll} recluse habits. So, as a reward, I added: 
clear out, and leave her the house to herself.” «But now you have come, we will go every- 

T had scarcely pronounced the words when } where. I don’t wish to bury you alive,”” 
Martin entered again, bearing a large dyptich— “Oh, it makes no difference to me,” she said, 
that is, a wooden picture-frame, with two doors— } “T could live on a desert island, if I had just a 
and stood it on the table. It was an antique, and } few congenial friends about.” I looked as if T 
about as marvellous a bit of carving as I ever } believed her, though I knew that in town she 
saw. I opened the doors, and beheld a little }lived in a ceaseless round of dissipation, and 
picture of Fra Angelico’s—a genuine Fra Ange- } hated to miss a ball as much as if she had heen 
lico—which I had seen two years before, when } sixteen. She had no children, and was fond of 
in Europe, in an old Sienese palace, and had ;chaperoning her young friends; of contriving 
then fried in vain to purchase. “With her { matches for them, too; and usually she succeeded 
thanks,” said Martin, gravely; and then left. admirably. 

I felt conscience-stricken. Imight have known { “TI have been taking a liberty with you,” she 
my aunt would not haye made herself so particu- } said, presently, laying her hand coaxingly on my 
larly disagreeable, unless she had a great pleasure } shoulder. 
in store for me. Jt was her way. I ought to “You could not. And whatever you have 
have been more patient. done, I am certain to be delighted,” said I, 

I spent o full hour examining my treasure, ; though I began inwardly to shiver. 
unable to tear myself away from it. Iwasin-; ‘Well, I may as well confess. Mind, you 
terrupted by the opening of the door; and in } will have no trouble. I have already told Mrs. 
swept a handsome old lady, attired in the most } Sharpe how many people she may expect. Tl 
becoming and artistic of morning costumes; her H manage everything. You can just think you are 
masses of snow-white hair piled in curls about } visiting me.’” 
her smooth forehead; ler black eyes shining ; “Oh, you have invited some company,’’ re- 
her proud old mouth sweet with smiles. turned I, and, in spite of my efforts, my voice 

A stranger would have sworn that this elegant, betrayed my consternation. 
dame could not be the dusty, crumpled, cross old’} «You see, I owed several people a return, and 
yvoman, who had sat at the luncheon-table ; and {my Lenox cottage us being repaired,” she said, 
even I, accustomed to these transformations, felt } lightly. ‘‘SoI have just asked a few nice friends 
a thrill of surprise and admiration. I hurried { to come here, next week. I didn’t write, because 
forward to meet her. She kissed me on both {it would only have worried you.” 
cheeks; shook my two hands; and said, as if I looked at the Fra Angelico, and'that gave me 
this were her first greeting: strength to say I did not mind in the least. I 

“Tlow do you do, my dear boy? How well } hope the Recording Angel will forgive me. 
you are looking! Iam very, very glad to see « And who is coming ?’’ I asked. 
you again. I’ve missed you dreadfully.” “Only the two young Gowers, and Mr. and 

«Why, aunt, you look as handsome as a pic- } Mrs. Seymour, and Harry and Gas French, oe 
ture,” cried I. ‘What a capital idea is this } Mrs. Osborne and her niece—? 
visit. And how am I to thank you for this mag- *T didn’t know she had a niece,’”’ I inter- 


nificent present?” rupted, in a quayering voice, appalled by the 
Well,” said she, coolly, ‘I remembered how ; length of her list. 
you had longed for it. Mrs. Dorrance wrote me, **She is from Baltimore, a Miss Tarland,’’ 


from Siena, that the Tolornei palace was being | answered my aunt, in a tone which implied that 
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the young lady was of no particular Sra nOn Ar Ge } off to dress ; a was much too long about it; for 
«T had to ask her, because she was at her aunt’s, } when I got down into the library, most of the 
and I haye visited Mary Osborne so often in Ver- party were already assembled, including several 
mont, and offered no return.” of our neighbors, who had been inyited to dine 

“Oh, quite right,” said I. with us. 

«That is all,” said my aunt, ‘‘except Fanny; The misfortune of my overseer served as an 
Goldborough. I haye asked Fanny. She has} excuse for my delay, and the talk about it cov- 
just got back from Europe—”’ ered my embarrassment. My aunt had already 

«Asked Miss Chatterton?’ I broke in. ‘No j related it; but, with her customary readiness, 
Mrs. Goldborough! Surely, she’s not coming; she began, as soon as I entered, to ascribe my 
here.” troubled looks to the painful scene I had gone 

‘Now, my dear boy, don’t be impetuous—only } through. 
listen.” ; «<Poor dear Walter has such a tender heart,” 

“Oh, she can come, if she likes, After all, it} she said; and everybody agreed with her. It is 
is indifferent to me,” said I, turning red and } astonishing, I thought, cynically, how easy one 
white, in a fashion which contradicted my { finds it to make people believe in the virtues and 
words. { graces of a man who has a million at his disposal. 

«She and I talked it all out, very frankly,” } Presently, Mrs. Osborne came in. I was very 
sail my aunt. *‘ We both agreed it was better. { fond of the sweet, gentle old lady; and we stood 
¥Gu can be good friends, now. I hate to haye} talking for some moments, Then aunt Gwyn led 
people saying you have never got over that: me up to Miss Harland, to be presented; but I 
Youthful affair. Be advised by me, my dear was in such an inward flutter, that I hardly knew 
boy. I am quite right.” : what either of us said; and I noticed nothing 

She was so very positive, and treated the visit} about her appearance, except her eyes ; and these, 
ag a thing of such slight consequence, that I said} not because they were beautiful, though they 
no more, from very shame. But, nine years} were, but because they looked so earnest and 
before, when Mrs. Goldborough was Fanny! 3 truthful. Her voice, I obseryed, too, was soft 
Chatterton, a girl of twenty-two, she had nearly ; and clear as the notes of a silver bell. 
broken my heart, by jilting me, to marry a ich | I had already discovered that Fanny Gold- 
ol man, A few months after she did this, [had } horough had not yet appeared; and I knew I 
unexpectedly inherited a large fortune. I had { could neither think nor speak, with any degree 
never seen her since ; for her home had been in} of calmness, until that mecting was over, 

Paris. She had been a widow now oyer two “T am afraid dinner is late,” my aunt said, 
years, and had come back to America to live. It} apologetically, to old Mr. Howard, who was be- 
was Fanny's conduct which had turned me into} ginning to fidget and grow cross. ‘We are 
a sort of hermit, or sent me roving about the} waiting for naughty Mrs. Goldborough. I have 
world, like a Wandering Jew. The keen pain} sent up to tell her so.”’ 

had long since passed. But the habit of seclu-{ Just then, the lady appeared, beyond the arch 
sion had become so fixed, that I shrank from} which divided the library in the middle. I was 
society. The cynicism and the misanthropy } standing near my aunt. She wore a lace cap on 
remained, too, though I felt humiliated that I {*her head, in the English fashion, and a lace ruff 
eould be weak enough to have been brought to} around her throat. A diamond cross, hung on a 
that strait, by a heartless woman’s treachery. } black ribbon around her neck, was her only or- 
But they remained, just as a scar will, long after { nament. ‘ How beautiful she is, still,” I in- 
the wound has healed. I had ayoided Paris, yoluntarily said to myself. We had both chanced 
because I was afraid to meet her; afraid that I} to be leaning a-hand on the table, and I shook so 
should find my cure not so complete as I tried to } that I felt it tremble. 

believe; and now I heartily dreaded her coming, } My aunt gave me a quick, warning glance. I 
and was, in fact, secretly angry at it. remained gazing at Mrs. Goldborough, as she 

Late in the afternoon, on the day when my} approached, bewildered, speechless. She was 
visitors were to come, the oyerseer of my farm } still radiant in the beanty which had fooled my 
met with a severe accident. I was obliged to go i senses away solongago. And I—I was wrinkled 
ty, his house, nnd could not get back until late. and gray, as I well knew, looking even older than 
When I reached the door, Martin told mie that } my years. And it had been her work! 
the people had all arrived, and had gone tof “Oh! you naughty Fanny,’’ cried my aunt. 
their rooms, to dress for dinner. “Haye I kept you waiting?” she said, sweetly. 

T went up to see the men, and then hurried} «Ah! you know I am always late.” 
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there is nothing which so quickly makes people 
acquainted, I think: that is, if there be neither 
the guest. But I could not. I was unable to } dogmatism nor acrimony on either side. She told 
stir. me I was a misanthropist, and raied me there- 

In another moment, Mrs. Goldborough was | for; but so prettily, that her taking the trouble 
quite close. I could see her plainly, now. Her | to reprove became: compliment. 
figure was graceful and slight as ever. But the } The entire evening was very pleasant, except 
face? It was handsome still, but positively a | for one half-hour, when Mrs. Goldborough got 
mask of redand white paint. The eyebrows were ; possession of me, and insisted on talking about old 
pencilled by art; the brown hair had been made } days; attempting, it is true, no direct reference 
golden; the dark eyes had gained a restless, hard | to the relations which had existed between us, 
expression. I was not sure that she was not enam- } but bringing in constant allusions thereto; show- 
elled, even. | ing, also, that she wished to render it plain that 

I think no human being ever experienced } her former conduct caused her regret and re- 

quicker revulsion of feeling. In an instant, I } morse; and that, in spite of wealth and position, 
was steadyas a rock ; coolasa northern morning. } life looked very cold and dreary to her. 
This woman was not the girl whose loss had cost People usually say that a man never sufficiently 
me such years of suffering. This was the dash- } recovers from a deep, earnest passion; but that 
ing, worldly Mrs. Goldborough, who had sold {the woman, who was its object, can regain a 
herself for wealth and position. She had noth- 
ing—never had possessed anything—in common 
with my lost idol. Nay, that object had never 
had any real existence. I had loved an ideal, 
merely. 

I stepped forward, holding out my hand; and 
saying, blandly: 

“J trust Mrs. Goldborough has not forgotten 
me?” 

She had seen me, the moment she entered, for 
she had eyes like a lynx; but she uttered a little 
ory of surprise, and exclaimed: 

“Qh, Walter.’ Then she laughed, in a con- Alone in my room, that night, I held a long 
fused way, as if annoyed at her lapse. ‘ How do } communion with myself; and went through a very. 
you do, Mr. Temple?’ she continued. ‘‘I should } stern reviewal of my conduct, during these past 
think you must be-vexed enough, at our taking } years. I had been a fool, not to have put my 
your house by storm.’ courage to the iest, long before. I had been 

“Tam only a visitor, too,” I said, laughing. } weak and contemptible, too, in allowing suffering 
“Tt is my aunt’s house, for the present. But Iam} to become such 2 tyrant over me, that, long aiter 
charmed to find myself visiting at it, at the same } active pain had ceased, the chains of habit had 
time as Mrs. Goldborough.”’ hindered me from making a resolute effort to dver- 

My aunt had moved away. We were standing } come my misanthropy—my shrinking from so- 
quite alone. ciety. 

“‘How strange it sounds, to hear you call me I awoke, the next morning, with an unusual, 
by that name,” she said, reproachfully. “Such j elation of spirits. Istared hard in the glass, and 
old friends as we are! Imean to call you Walter, } informed my image that » man was still young at 
all the same. Idid it unintentionally, just now.” } six-and-thirty. There was yet time for a great 

««T shall be flattered,” said I. deal, both of enjoyment and usefulness, I said to 

She sighed, a little too ostentatiously, perhaps; } myself; and half the energy spent in clinging to 
but before she could speak, dinner was announced, / misery, and regarding the seamy side of things, 
Some gentleman came up to Jead her into the } would, if devoted to making the best of matters, 
dining-room, and I hastened off to offer my arm { render life and the world cheerful and pleasant. 
to old Mrs. Howard. The next few days were quite gay and excit- 

At table, I found that I had Miss Harland for jing. Several of my neighbors had guests, too, 
my neighbor; and as Mrs. Howard could not do } so that we made up a large party for all sorts of 
two things at once, and was devoted to her menu, } expeditions, and some plan for amusement was 
the young lady and I talked a good deal together. } constantly on foot. Mrs. Goldborough took pos- 
We chanced to differ upon certain subjects; and { session of me as much as she could, and worried 


Again my aunt gave me a warning glance. I 
knew it meant that I ought to advance and meet 








certain influence over) him, by such allusions: 
T know, however, that, in my own case, the effect 
was exactly the reverse. I think, thongh, that 
this arose, in a great measure, from the fact that 
I could not connect this painted, worldly woman 
with the girl I had loved. » The traces of physical 
resemblance onlyirritated me. This dashing Mrs. 
Goldborough seemed a sort of caricature of Fanny 
Chatterton;-and I resented her having any 
knowledge of my dead and gone. romance, as T 
should have done if an entire stranger had pre- 
sumed to mention it. 
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me a great deal; for though, as her host, I was } isn’t you, who are a fool this time; it's Jane 
forced to treat her politely, yet the more I saw of} Gwyn—the Lord be praised for it. Good-night, 


her, the stronger grew my aversion. nephew. Now I can go to sleep.’ 
$ 








Others regarded the state of affairs between us, She departed, with as much majesty as if the 
however, differently. One day, I overheard } old dressing-gown she wore had been a velvet 
Fred Gower say to his brother: train, and left me to my reflections. 

“The widow has thrown her net over Temple} Aunt Gwyn’s sweetness, the next day, and 
again. What an ass he must be!’’ during the remainder of our guests’ sojourn, was 

“T always knew he was,” returned the } something marvellous; but to nobody was she so 
younger Gower, calmly. “ Your bookish men, | sweet as to Fanny Goldborough ; and the widow 
that write verses and have theories, are always } } repaid it in kind ; indeed, their mutual affection 
asses.” § was a touching and improving spectacle. 

Thad just gone to my room, that night. I had ; I began, at last, to wonder if it had been in 
been walking up and down the terrace, after the } regard to this lady, that aunt Gwyn had feared I 
rest had retired, when there came a knock at my } meant to play the fool. Why on earth did she 
door, and aunt Gwyn entered. The moment I} pet the widow so outrageously? Why help her 
saw her, I knew she meant to be disagreeable. i opportunities to torment me? It really 

“Will you sit down?” I said, politely, how-} seemed as if I had misunderstood my relative, 
ever, after all. However, I did not choose to ask 

“No, I won’t,”’ she snapped. } questions, or offer explanations. If she saw fit 

«Bless my soul, aunt, what is the matter?” I } to think I cared about Fanny Goldborough, and 
cried. ‘If anything has gone wrong, say so, for } could be insane enough to want me to do so, she 
heayen’s sake. Don’t stand looking at me, as if } must. Only, in that case, aunt Gwyn possessed 


I was a robber and assassin.” less good sense, in her hard old head, than I 
“T want to ask you'a question,” said my aunt. } had given her credit for. 
“Very well,” said I. } Ofcourse I had been falling in love, during this 


“You've been making a fool of yourself, for a } fortnight; and of course it was with Agatha Har- 
good many years,” she observed, composedly, ; land. You know that already. But I did not 
still eyeing me. } know it, as yet. We are all much quicker at 

«That is a matter of opinion,” I retorted, with ) discovering our neighbors’ secrets than our own. 
elaborate politeness. } When our party broke up, my aunt and I went 

‘‘T want to know if you mean to prove a bigger } to Richfield Springs, and several of our late vis- 
one than ever?’ she asked, regardless of my ‘itors went there also. Among them were Fanny 
remark, } Goldborough, and Mrs. Osborne and her niece. 

I knew very well what she meant. I could not } Weremained a whole month ; and before it ended, 
blame her, any more than I did the two Gowers ; I had learned my own secret, though I could not 
for their frankness; still, her inquiry did not } venture, after so brief an acquaintance, to reveal 
tend to put me in a Christian frame of mind Sit to Agatha Harland, 
exactly. ; At the expiration of this time, Mrs. Gold- 

“Do you, or don’t you?” persisted my aunt. {borough was obliged to go to New York, to give 
“No beating about the bush, if you please. Yes } evidence in a lawsuit, long impending between 
or no. Then I shall understand what I have to : her and some of her husband’s relatives. It had 
depend upon.’’ been understood that my aunt was to accompany 

“No,” said I, too eager to convince to be very ‘her. Poor Fanny, she said, pleaded so piteously, 
angry. ‘No, ten times oyer—yon may rest sat- } that she could not refuse; and my aunt calmly, 
isfied.” $ insisted on my going also. I refused outright, at 

She took the lamp off the table, held it close to } first. But I knew very well I should have to 
my face, and regarded me sternly. Then she } ;givein. Eyerybody always had to, where Mrs. 
closed her right eye, as if to concentrate her } ) Gwyn was concerned. 
vision, and it stared at me like a signal-light. 3 2 But the night before that set for her departure, 
Then she opened that, and fixed me with her left } aunt Gwyn was taken ill, and the doctor declared 
optic. Then blazed away at me with both orbs, ’ she must not stir. I could not find out what 
for the space of many seconds. ailed her, nor could anybody else; for she re- 

Finally, she stood the lamp on the table again ; } fused to see a human being besides the physician 
turned towards me; nodded three times; and } and her maid. 
said, slowly: i Mrs. Goldborough showed that she expected 
- “Tsee you don’t. Ihave madeamistake. It/ me to go, all the same; but I was dull of under- 
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standing, and terribly engrossed by anxiety for } charge of masculine vanity, go further than that 
my kinswoman. The widow left, in the morning. ! —her behavior gave me reason to think she was 
In the evening, aunt Gwyn appeared, gorgeous ; growing to care for me. 
in a new gown, and the most becoming head- ; And then, one day, aunt Gwyn came into Mrs. 
dress ever an old lady sported. Osborne's parlor, where I sat reading aloud to 
«Only an attack of spasms,’’ she said. ‘* Luck-{ the old lady and her niece, and cried out, with 
ily ithas passed. The doctor thought I was certain } her customary abruptness : 
to be ill a week; but he says I must be very; ‘Good news, good news! I have just had a 
careful.” ; telegram from Fanny Goldborough. ‘The suit 
There was something so vague and uncertain, } has been put off again, so she is coming up here. 
about this mysterious disease, in which aunt Gwyn } She will arrive to-morrow. Isn’t it delightful? 
occasionally indulged—contradiction brought it; We have all missed her so. Poor, dear Fanny!” 
on—not getting what she wanted caused it—that / The two ladies expressed a mild degree of sat- 
we, lier friends or relations, were terribly fright-; isfaction; but I could get up no approach to 
ened, whenever she announced that she felt the / enthusiasm, or even pleasure. However, aunt 
malady hovering about her. ; Gwyn did not seem to notice that, and talked for 
“Poor Fanny,” sighed my aunt. ‘I did so} some moments in a cheerful way, about the 
hate to let her go alone. I have just written her ; delight we all felt, in knowing we should so soon 
a note, Walter, to say how disappointed you ; have Fanny—poor, dear Fanny—back again. 
ered And she came, the next day; perfect in dress, 
Between wrath and wonder at aunt Gwyn’s ; languishing in manner, and more like a painted 
blindness, I was speechless, and she only shook { doll than ever. During the evening, she forced 





her head and sighed again: } me to walk up and down the long verandah with 
“Poor Fanny. Iam very, very fond of poor, } her; told me of her troubles; her loneliness ; 
dear Fanny.’” openly regretted the waste she had made of her 


At the end of the week, Mrs. Osborne an-’ life, and begged me to forgive her for having cast 
nounced, unexpectedly, that she and her niece | a shadow over mine. I behaved as well as I 
were going up to Lake George. I sat quite stupe-/ could. But if I looked the fool I felt, how could 


fied by the blow, which was given at breakfast. } I be blamed? 


Aunt Gwyn uttered a cry of amazement; turned} ‘* Have you missed me?” she asked. 
to the physician, who was seated next her, and “What an unnecessary question,” faltered I, 
exclaimed : “At least, you have had Agatha’ Harland’s 


‘Well, doctor, isn’t that the oddest coinci-} society,” said she. ‘Such a dear girl! Did 
dence? Only last night you told me I must go } you ever notice that one eyebrow—it’s a little 


there—the mountain air was what I needed—j} higher than the other?” 


and I was just about to speak of it.” “Never!” cried I, indignantly. 
The doctor looked a little blank; coughed; “Ti’s the left, I think. Just notice, when we 
broke an eggshell with his spoon. go in,” drawled the widow. ‘But you can’t 
“ Mountain air is a good thing,’”’ said he. enjoy her society undisturbetl much longer. 
“And you said I must have it?” cried aunt; You will have to fall back on poor me to amuse 
Gwyn. § you, monseigneur. Henry Meares is coming up, 


He turned and looked at her. She eyed him i soon—and then—and then—? 
steadfastly; upon my word, one might almost say ; She broke off, with an affected laugh, which 
menacingly. ; exasperated me to such a degree, that I longed to 

Oh, yes—absolutely necessary—absolutely— { strangle her. 

Without loss of time,” assented the doctor, in} ‘* And who is Henry Meares?’ I asked, as in- 
great haste, and then devoted himself to his egg. $ differently as I could. 

“That settles the matter,” cried aunt Gywn.; ‘Why, her cousin, She is engaged to him. 
“Pack your knapsack, nephew. I'm sorry to be } Hasn't she told you?” cried Mrs. Goldborough. 
such a bother; but duty is duty; and unless you} ‘‘No,”” I said. “TI suppose she thought it 
are worse than a heathen and a publican, you $ none of my business.” 
will not dream of deserting your poor old rela- “The truth is, it’s a secret. I found it ont by 
tive.” $ accident,” pursued Fanny. “ Agatha’s father is 

So we four started together, and a blissful ten ; opposed to the match. Don’t let anybody know 
days followed; for I hegan to hope that Agatha ; I told you.’ 

Harland was not wholly indifferent towards me. Fortunately for me, some other people ap- 
Nay, I may, without laying myself open to the} peared, at the instant. I got away to my room, 
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without betraying myself; but Walter Tenule} I obeyed in silence. Iwas too angry and hurt 
and I had a yery stormy season, after we got to expostulate. She sat eyeing me. I saw she 
there. Fool that I had been, to trust a woman a / mneant to force me to speak. 

second time; to be deceived by a pair of candid «What do you wish to tell me?” I asked. 
eyes—hy an innocent smile. 1 deserved my mis- Panny Goldborough and I had a long talk, 
ery. I had bronght it on myself, last night—” 

You can easily picture the sort of Walpurgis “That doesn’t concern me,”’ I interrupted. 
night I spent. You can imagine what life and } “Yes, it does,” said my aunt. ‘+ Nephew, she 
the world looked like to me, when I saw the next ; } thinks it possible you still care for her, and I 
morning's sunrise, and gazed at its brightness ' think so, too, Well, I’m the friend of both. 
across the awful blackness of my misery. { Mind, I am eecting on my own responsibility, en- 

t packed my portmanteau. I meant to leave‘ tirely. I may say I have no warrant for the 
atonce. Whether or not my aunt was satisfied! assertion. But if you want to marry Fanny, I 
with such explanation as 1 could find, mattered { think you will find she bitterly regrets her past 
little. Go 1 must and would, without again set-? conduct—would gladly listen—” 
ting eyes on the cruel girl who had deceived} ‘TI wouldn’t marry her, if she were the only 
me, for she had—she had geen that I loved her, $ woman in the world,’’ I broke in, furiously. “TI 
and held her peace, never cared for her—I made an ideal, as very 

A message came from my aunt. She wished ; young men do, and called it by her name—that’s 
to speak with me at once. She was seated at her j all.” 
writing-desk, in her private parlor. She wore : ‘*Bless me, how you surprise me,” said my 
seyere costume of steel-gray color, and a close | aunt, coolly, 





cap without a ribbon, During our whole stay, “«T wish you would say good-bye, for me, to 
her charming costumes, and her picturesque } her and the rest,” said I. ‘I haye no time. I 
head-dresses, had been the admiration of eyery-{ must be off— 

body, and the despair of all the women of her} ‘Well, at lenst, go in and speak to Mrs. 


age. Osborne and Agatha.” 
She looked up, as I entered, and paying no} ‘There is no necessity,” said 1; and in spite 
attention to my greeting, asked, quickly: of my efforts, I could not resist adding, ‘* Miss 


“What ails you? Haye you had cholera} Harland will be too much occupied, expecting 
morbus in the night?” her engaged lover, to miss me.’’ 

“Never had it in my life,’ said I, feeling} ‘Yes, I heard Fanny tell you that Agatha was 
crosser than was poetical, and no wonder—the } engaged,” said my aunt. ‘1 wasn’t listening, 
idea of being asked it one had colic, when one’s! you know. But I happened to be standing, just 
heart was breaking. below, on the grass; and she spoke rather loud. 

“Then you're threatened with it,’ said she,; Fanny never had a sweet yoice. Poor, dear 
stoutly. ‘Nothing but a disordered stomach ; Fanny!’ 





ever gives one that color. * { «She is as deceitful and false as only © woman 
‘You seem rather pleased,” said I, with a} can be,” cried I; “and Agatha Harland is her 
sardonic grin. H jmateh. A decent girl would have told me sho 


“Ah, you are cross—of course—one always i is} was engaged, when she saw that I—that I—oh, 
when bilious,’* pronounced aunt Gwyn, cheer-} what an accursed fool I am!’’ I added. 
fully.- ‘*Al, men are, my dear,” said my aunt, con- 
" “Well, 1 don’t mean to trouble anybody there: } solingly 
by,” said I, Just then, there came a knock at the door. 
«That's right and religious,” said my aunt. “ Come in,” callea my aunt. 
I waved right and religion aside, with a tragio} Agatha Harland entered. 
gesture, and continued : "Oh, I beg pardon—I have disturbed you,” 
“Tam obliged to go home, I must start im | she said, drawing back, when she saw me, 
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mefliately.’’ ~ Not a bit,” cried my aunt. ‘Shut the door, 
«The change may ward off the attack,” said } ; my dear. I can’t stand a draught. Just speak- 
my aunt, in a tone of utter indifference. ** W ell. § tingof you. Fanny Goldborough told Walter you 
since you are going, I have no time to beat about} were engaged to your cousin—” 
the bush—I must speak out. You are a manot} ‘Aunt!’ | interrupted—shouted, I fear. 
honor, and I can trust you. Perhaps, too, what * And he’s rushing off, because, like a man— 
Ihave to say will make you so happy, that 1t that is, an idiot—he won't try to find out what a 
will cure your biliousness, Sit down, nephew.’ {miserable falsehood it was. Settle it between 
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you. No, you can’t go, Agatha—that wouldn't be 
honest or fair—and, thank God, you are both.” 

She ran away, before either of us could speak. 
It was a full hour befroe we were interrupted. 
Then my aunt looked in, and asked, calmly: 

«Did you say you were going at noon, nephew?” 

Well, we nearly hugged her to death: at least, 
she said so. 

“And the door open—and I an unprotected 
widow,”’ said she. 

«What's this, what’s this?’ called a laughing 
voice, 

We turned, and saw Fanny Goldborough, stand- 
ing on the threshold. 

‘«Come in, my dear, come in,’’ cried my aunt. 
Oh, Fanny, you know what we were talking of, 
last night. Well, you need have no remorse— 
you were mistaken. You were mistaken, too, in 
thinking Agatha was engaged to young Meares. 
She’s engaged to my nephew, here. Come and 
congratulate them.’’ 

Fanny Goldborough grew ghastly, through all 
her paint. For my own part, if I could have 
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{sunk through the floor, to rid her of the hu- 

miliation of my presence, I would have dono 
As for Agatha, she looked ready to burst 
into tears. 

The widow tried to speak; 
i choked. She turned and fled. 

‘Poor, dear Fanny,” said my aunt. ‘ Retribu- 
tion overtakes people, sooner or later.’”’ 

Our yeliement reproaches did not move her, in 
the least. She would not repent her cruelty, and 
she never has. 

Fanny Goldborough left Lake George, that day, 
and sailed for Europe, and we have neyer seen 
her since. 

Agatha and I are two yery happy people; and 
my aunt has never once donned a plain gown or 
a severe cap, since her godson—our wonderful 
baby—was born. 

“Tt’s my work, the whole of it—baby and all,” 
she often says. ‘I knew Walter had never really 
beenin loye, and I knew he would lovemy Agatha; 
but I forgot to tell Fanny so, in time, Poor, dear 
Fanny !”” 


} So. 


but her voice 
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Dnrssep in the gown her grandame wore, 
A flower-faced girl with sunny hair, 

A fragile girl a breath might crush, 
With serious eyes, and graceful air, 
And small hands, rosy-tipped and fair, 

Dresset! in the robe hor grandame wore. 


A robo fit for a Roman wife, 
Or some tall, stately queen of old, 
With flashing eyes and regal brow; 
Not for a girl with hair of gold, 
And eyes like sunsbino in a wold, 
‘This robe fit for an Amazon. 


A girl, whoso silken head but comes 
To your broad shoulder, as you stand 
Looking at ier, with furtive smiles 
‘At her sweet manner, gracious, grand— 
At her arched foot, her dainty hand, 
‘This git] so fair, and small, and slight. 


Who wears the gown of ancestors, 
A stiff brocade of tawny hues, 
Bestrewn wtth Oriental palms, 
Tn crimson, gold, and silver-Llues; 
‘With pensive eyes that ever muse, 
This girl in her ancestral gown. 


Not ¢'on the diamond-buekled shoes 
Can make her tall or stately-grand, 
With their hich heels. With motion slow, 
She waves the feathers in her hand, 
And asks you if you over fanned 
Bo old a personage before. 


A dinmond star gleams at her throat, 
‘That lily-like blooms from her laco— 
‘The yellow luce, 80 priceless old, 
That makes more like a rose her face, 
With its soft dimples and its graco— 
Above the diamonds at hér throat. 


An Tndian perfume lingers in 
The heavy folds of this brocade; 

A sluggish, dreaming, Indian scont, 
‘That makes all modern fancies fade, 
And some dame; gorgeously arrayed, 

Stands near you, with tho Indian scent 


Slow shaking from her garmonts rich: 
An ancient dame, with powdered hair, 
And haughty features cold and stern, 
Aud all about her jewels rare— 
She stepped down from the picture there, 
Tho great ancestress of your love, 


You stoop and kiss a rosebud mouth, 
With lips that have grown half afraid; 
Yon clasp her close in sudden fear, 
Your little love in old brocade, 
And bid her cease this masquerade, 
‘And kiss again the rosy mouth, 


Tho shadows of the afternoon 
Have moved toward twilight in the hall; 
Ono broad, red shaft of sunset-light 
Strikes the old picture on the wall; 
But close beside you, nestles all 
‘That you have won this afternoon, 
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We were all in the same boarding-house, in one } Italian, in the bosom of their family, and then 
of the smaller of the beautiful old cities of Italy, ‘ having taken on English servants for his sake, the 
and had lived like another ‘happy family,” all ‘big, old, empty palace had gradually developed 
winter. But one day, Miss Green, and her ; into a most popular boarding-house. 


friend Miss Brown, two English old maids, } ‘We were meaning to leaye on Thursday,” 


coming down to breakfust, declared that each * continued the irate Green and Brown, ‘but now 

had missed a pair of silk stockings, ‘‘ quite new, : we will stay, and insist that the creature be sent 

you know.” 3 away. She is evidently too handsome to be good 
Now, as no one was supposed to enter their 3 for anything.” 

respective virgin bowers, but themselves and the} “Oh, come along, now,” remonstrated the 

two chambermaids, what could be more clear; captain. “Aw, don’t you know, you'll take 

than one of them had taken the-stockings. i away the poor thing’s chawacter, and—aw, she'll 
Misses Green and Brown were sure that the } never have another chawnce, you know, to get an 

thief could not be the new little contadina, en- } honest living.” 

gaged since the house filled up for the spring} ‘It’s very easy to understand the captain’s 

season, because, though they did not say so, she ; interest in keeping such a creatuve in the house,” 

was hideously plain-looking, and none of the ‘ bridled Miss Green. 

gentlemen ever looked at her. ‘No, it was that? “But very difficult to comprehend the curious 

‘trollope’ that did it,” they declared. } suspicions of some people, who were neyer 
Unfortunately, ‘that trollope” possessed a tempted to the sins they think so much about,” 

remarkable degree of beauty, united toa sort of ; responded Miss Laura, with a glance at Miss 

proud and cold bearing. Above all things, she ; Green’s well-developed moustache. 

was admired by the men; and everyone knows} The captain became apoplectic with suppressed 

that this last is the worst of crimes, in the eyes } delight, at this; and the Misses Brown and 


of ugly and antiquated spinsters. Green, with a sniff, left the room. 
“T won't believe it,” said the captain, stoutly. “Bwavo, bwavo,” cried the captain. ‘You 
“Not a bit of it.” have repulsed the Old Guard, Miss Laura.” 


The captain was a tall, handsome Englishman ; We now summoned the padrone, to concert 
but constitutionally affected with the swell “aw, { measures for Pia’s protection. 
ye know ;” utterly destitute of the letter “r”? in “Tf only she be not sent back to her unhealthy 
his vocabulary ; and was in abject submission to } Maremma home, in the spring of the year, which 
the fascinations of a certain Miss Laura Lawrence, } will cost her her life,” he said. “I haye told 
whom I was chaperoning. the ladies Green and Brown this; but they have 

Miss Laura looked up, and thanked the cap-?no mercy, and no pity far my poor wife, who 
tain, with her eyes. Evidently she did not } cannot keep the house without Pia.” 
believe in Pia’s guilt. A hot discussion ensued. 3} ‘Well, nothing can be done,’ I said, “till after 
‘The captain stood manfully to his guns; but } our picnic at your villa, Without Pia to arrange 
Miss Green and Miss Brown both insisted that } for us, it will be a complete failure. Let us wait.” 
Pia was the criminal, and should be sent about} For the padrone owned a small yilla, a few 
her business forthwith. ‘ And so we've told the } miles outside the walls, and had asked us all to 
padrone,”’ they cried, both in the same breath. breakfast there. A day had been named, pur- 

The latter, let me say, belonged to an } posely later than that on which we expected the 
ancient family, and had been educated for the } departure of Mesdames Green and Brown; but 
church; but had committed the indiscretion of } now all chance of such exodus was past, until 
falling in love with a pretty girl, with a long } justice should be done upon Pia; and so we were 
pedigree for her only portion; and the two, hay- } compelled to include them in the invitation. 
ing united their destinies, had gone to the} ‘The eve before the expedition, we ladies were 
Fadroné's immense old palace, to live, or rather } assembled in the grand salon, when the captain 
to starve. But fate had come to their aid. } camein, and sat down by Laura, putting on a look 


From Hering, first, taken in a stranger to learn { of sudden intelligence 
(216) 
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“Quick!” cried Miss Laura. ‘You have { ‘Listen, my soul,’ pleaded the lover. ‘I 
found out something ?”” ‘have drawn a bad number. I am in the con- 
“The O’Gheoghegan’s got an ideaw, aw,’ | seription for the year. Marry me first, and the 
began the captain. The O’Gheoghegan was an} } aunt will love you for my sake, when I am gone. 
Irish artist, and staying in the house: sharp-} I cannot leave you to suffer. When you are my 


witted, like all of his race. wife,’’—with fierce emphasis—*‘let anyone call 
“Ts it to exculpate Pia?” asked Laura. you thief, if they dare.” 
“Te won’t tell me a wawd, the beggaw; but ; “And you listen, Achille,” answered Pia, 
he says, aw, that it’s all wight.” { firmly. “TI will never be your wife, until my 


“You goose! Why didn’t you make him } { good name is cleared. What! shall ] bring my 
tell?” demanded Miss Laura, impatiently, | blighted nhme, to hide it in your honest, loving 
though I noticed she left her tiny hand in the} heart? Men would cry ‘thief? after us. Never !’” 
captain’s big one, who straightway lost his head.} ‘There was a brief silence; then we heard her 
Luckily, they were behind a portitre. qnick footsteps, as she went away through the 

“Tf [may keep this hand for my whole life, } grass. . 

I will go and make him tell,’ says the captain, “Tt’s a blawsted shame,” was the captain’s 
without a single aw. “I will, indeed, try to} audible comment. 
merit it—” Miss Laura was beyond speech; and I was 

“Tt is not worth so much, and you are a dear | crying, heartily. 
old fellow,” says that candid little person, with a ' «Don’t; now, weally, you musin’t cwy, my 
caressing touch of her small fingers upon the | deaw gawls. She shall surely be wighted, if I 
handsome head bowed before her; ‘but I will } have to waise a wumpus and have in the beaks, 
talk of nothing till Pia is cleared or convicted.” ; you know,” protested the captain. 

I saw him capture and kiss the pretty hand, as In spite of the irrelevance of the police idea, 
I discreetly turned my back; and then midnight } we were somewhat comforted by the captain's 
chimed, and we all went away to our beds. determination, and soon overtook the ox-wagon, 

We set off early, the next day, for the villa. { and jogged on toward our luncheon. 

The cook, the maids to wait, and the provisions When the viands were eaten, and the coffee 
went in a cart, drawn by white oxen, with red} served, the O’Gheoghegan, who had hitherto 
fringes on their heads; and the rest followed in } preserved a portentous silence, suggesied a visit 
carriages. The morning was lovely. ‘The hills i to a clump of acacias near by. 

were bathed in a soft, purple haze. Soon, the} ‘Yes, we will go down under the acacias,”” 
quaint, walled city was left behind. Half way } said Miss Laura. “ They look so cool.” 

to the villa, I alighted, with the captain and Miss “Quite too awfully nice and -cool, of cawse,” 
Laura, to take a short cut across fields. When } chimed in the captain; and we descended in a 
we had nearly reached the house, we sat down ' body, to discover, on the green sward, before the 
ona bank to rest. It was by the side of a rivulet, { clump, asort of peddler, with his little cart drawn 
and, under a high hedge, where the acacias and } by a gray donkey. 

laburnums were in full bloom. Laura was trying, We all bought more or less, except the Misses 
laughingly, to teach the captain not to call the} Green and Brown, who sat rigidly apart, and 
aioe the “pwopwietaw,” when I heard a read ‘ Watts on the Mind,” 

man’s voice, in passionate remonstrance, on the} «‘ Me dear young ladies,”’ said our Irish artist, 
other side of the hedge. at last, going towards the pair, with some Sor- 

“How much better, my soul,” the speaker} rento silk stockings. ‘Now, as yez have lost 
was saying, “if you had not been so proud. Oh! } some hose, yez airens per Hes find the very 
if you had only cone to me, to be my wife, in } idintical moral ay ‘em here.” 

spite of my aunt— “The very pair !”’ shrieked Miss Green. 

«To come to you,”’ interrupted a woman’s voice, Meantime, the captain had come forward, 
that I recognized as Pia’s, at once, “as an unwel-/ waying a sage-green pair; and then Miss Brown, 
come wife—to your family, at least? Neyer !’’ } in turn, shrieked, “‘ The very pair!’’ 

«But never unwelcome to me. What matters “ Ay yez’d be so obligin’, fwat very pair d’yez 
the aunt, in that case?’ The soft Tuscan never { mane?” demanded our artist. 
seemed so coaxing and irresistible. } *Qur stolen stockings,’ screamed the two. 

“Qh! Achille mio, ask me no more,” cried Pia, } ‘That ‘trollope’ sold them to this man.” 
tears in her voice, “now that you know me to be} The fact seemed patent, as the peddler had none 
disgraced, dishonored, called a thief. I ‘ean | other; and finally he Sones haying bought 
neyer, never, now, be an honest man’s wife.” | them of a ‘‘ragazzaccia,” a naughty gurl, The 
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good Irishman did not seem very much astonished } 


THE CAPTAIN’ 





S COURTSHIP. 
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But now came the captain’s trouble. Miss 


at this confession, and, after some little discussion, ; Laura declared that she had kept her word, in that 


the stockings were returned to their owners, who 


the thief. Miss Laura and I began to object. But, 
for the first time in our experience, the captain 
insisted, in 2 most manful way, upon justice. 

“My poor Pia,’ I said. “I couldn't have 
believed it.” 

The padrone was called, and the padrona, and 
they appeared, followed by the old cook marshal- 
ling the two maids and the scullion. 

Pia stood, however, in proud, unrecognizing 
stateliness, eyeing the peddier. But Medea, the } 
chambermaid, had no sooner seen him, than she } 
tried to escape, dodging under the cook’s arm. 
But the cook was too quick for her; she was 
brought back, and made to face the peddler. 

“Oh, Barricalla’s Medea,’’ whined the latter, 
addressing her, “‘why have you sold me stolen 
stockings? If these signore were not so asor- 
able and illustrious, they might think me aj 
receiver of stolen goods.” 

“And they'd be right,’ said Miss Green, 
sharply, ignoring her favorite. 

“Tt is the first time,” sobbed Medea. “If the | 
good signore will let me go home, I will be for- 
ever cured of wickedness.’’ She wrung her hands, i 
and gave way to showers of tears, as she spoke. ; 

Pia, stood by all this time, growing paler and 
paler. But now the padrona fell upon her neck, 
and the padrone shook her hand, while we all } 
crowded around to congratulate her on the estab- 
lishment of her innocence, till she very nearly 
fainted with the revulsion of feeling. 

On the way home, the 0’Gheoghegan, the cap- 
tain, Miss Laura, and I, occupied the interior of 
a coach, alone; and as we jingled along in : 

3 


immediately demanded the public conviction of 











gollen sunset air, the 0’ Gheoghegan explained the 
scene we had just witnessed; for it appears he 
had been playing the part of detective. 

“Bliss yer sowl, I saw that piddler a-loafin’ 
about, an’ the Maydayar a-discoursin’ with him: 
and so I put this an’ that together, and asked 
him to show me the silk stockin’s he'd have till } 
sell, at abl; an’ whin he shilly-shallied, I tuk | 
*im be the scruff, an’ sint ‘im over the wall, like. { 
Afther that, I found him aminable till gintle/ 
tratement ; an’ for a considheration he tould me } 
ahl about it, pervided the little gal was ter be let i 
aff. An’ now the purty Pia’s free, blessed be 
the saints in heaven.” { 

Misses Brown and Green, finding themselves 
in an uncomfortable minority, on our return, took 
an early leave, the next morning; but left no} 
words of apology for Pia, who had helped to pack | 





‘their boxes, with angelic forgiveness. i 


she had given her promise to be his, as soon as 
Pia’s good name was freed ; but she insisted that 
this promise implied that Captain Jermyngham’s 
mother and sisters should receive her with open 
arms. ‘* Otherwise,” she said, with alittle pout, 
“it can’t be, of course.’ 

Now, it is well known by Americans, who have 
visited in that holy of holies, the county families 
of England, that the idea prevails among such 
people that an American girl, although she may 
not be quite a “ red-skin,” is sure to retain most 
of the habits of her native wilds. Thus the cap- 
tain’s declaration of his intention to marry Laura 
was greeted with tears by his sisters, and stern 
despair by his doting mother. — 

In yain the poor fellow tore his curly hair, and 
vowed that his family would adore Laura; “he 
was sure of it,” if she would only consent first to be 
Mrs. Jermyngham. She was inexorable. Things 
were at a dead lock, indeed. 

The captain came to me, at last, in despair. 

“My dear captain,” I said, she is under my 
care, as you say; but I have no further influence 
with her; and I’m not sure that she isn’t right, 
Stop. Don’t rage up and down, like a mad lion. 
Let me give youa hint. If I were you, I would 
try the effect of a little absence. The quail are 
said to be magnificent, just now, down on the 
Maremma. Go off, and take no leave.’ 

He begged just to be allowed to see Miss Laura 
once again;. but I was obdurate; and the early 
morning train took him off. 

By some mysterious means, Pia seemed to 
understand the state of affairs; and when letters 
from England came for the captain, she brought 
them to me. 

“If the signora keeps them till the big captain 
comes back,’’ she said, shrewdly, ‘perhaps his 
mother will be anxious, and come. Then she 
wil! see the lovely Americana.’’ For she seemed 
to think that a sight of Miss Laura would do for 
the mother, as it had for the son. 

A week passed, and I pretended I must go to 
Rome. But strange to say, Miss Laura opposed 
this, silently, Meantime, I noticed that her wit 
and gayety were a trifle forced. 

Suddenly, there came a telegram from the eap- 
tain's doctor, saying that an accident had pre- 
yented the captain from writing, as he had daily 
done, heretofore, to Laura. His gun had gone off, 
and his arm was disabled. A similar dispatch 
went to England. That very day, the padrone 
received a reply from the mother, ordering rooms 
for herself and two daughters. 

I did not find it necessary to tell Laura of the 
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accident, or that the old lady was coming. Nor} her femily would ever consent that she should 
was I present when Mrs. Jermyngham arrived. { marry an Englishman; so I wished her to think 
Tired, worn out, anxious, half insane from trying } him neglectful.” 

uselessly to make porters, guards, and servants | Telegrams passed rapidly, that day, The 
understand her, she reached the house. mother was, so to speak, on her knees to us. 

Miss Laura was in the dimly lighted salon, } A certain private message, from myself to the 
alone, touching the piano dreamily, with a refrain } captain, brought the response, before night, how- 
of Kucken’s, as they came up the long hall. i ever, that he was able to travel. 

“Oh, mamma,”’ said the oldest Miss Jermyng- Indeed, wlien he appeared, the next afternoon, 
ham, “I hear a person playing, who knows } the only sign of his accident was his arm in o 
music, She must be civilized, at least; and{sling. All: went swimmingly. His mother 
can tell us if there is news from Regy.” {Kissed and wept over him, and then passed 

“Go in, Lucy,” said the poor mother. “She | him on to Miss Laura, before presenting his 
is probably German, as she plays Kucken; but } sisters; and I think the wedding-day was named, 
she must have a heart; and she will tell us what ; before twenty-four hours were past, I guaran- 

















H 


this Italian is trying to explain.” teeing, meanwhile, that Laura’s family should 
The second daughter entered the room, and } consent. 
went quickly to the piano, saying: Next day, early, the captain came into my 


“Dear, kind Fraiilein, could you tell us if} salon, while the handsome Pia was finishing her 
Captain Jermyngham’s wound is better? Is he } dusting. 
still alive?” “You villain!’ said J, shaking my finger at 
Miss Laura, as you know, was ignorant of her him. ‘I believe you’re no more wounded than I 
lover's hurt. She lifted two spléndid, brown, } am.” 
frightened eyes to her interrogator; rose to her “Tam so happy that I must kiss you,” he cried. 
feet, with a startled cry; and fell fainting into } You won't let me? Well, I confess. It was Pia 
that. person’s arms. Rs who told me to just put a buckshot in the fleshy 
“Oh, mamma, mamma!” cried Miss Lucy, “it } pawt of my awm, if I wanted to bwing’em all 
must be Regy’s pretty American, and I have killed down, you know; and it’s been quite too awfully 


her.” successful, hasn’t it, now? Pin’s a twump.”’ 

Meantime, I was descending to the salon;_and{ The scamp looked so handsome that I could not 
hearing the noise, came running in. but forgive him. So I condoned his guilt, and 

The padrone brought a light; I whipped out § even swore not to tell. But I fancy the O’Gheo- 
my salts; and the three tired English ladies } ghegan scented out the affair: for, from that 
helped with good will: for they were quite con- | day out, he went into convulsions of laughter, 
quered, when they saw what a pretty, loving i whenever the captain’s wound was mentioned. 
creature their red-skin enemy was. I hastily} _The captain has paid for a substitute for Pia’s 
informed them that Miss Laura had known }loyer, out of gratitude for the good creature's 
nothing of the captain’s Wound, adding, “I am j mendacious suggestion; and both marriages 
her chaperon, and”—a malicious invention, a {took place before we left the dear old city for 
eudden inspiration on my part—‘T did not think | the summer. 
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Was there a summer of sun and bloom, ‘Was thoro a heart that thought life good, 
Of perfume and tropical scents likke musk? Ani heaven no fairer than this old earth? 
Did some ono come in the twilight’s gloom, ‘Was there a laughing stream? 
Aud go when the fair moon lit the dusk No: it was only a dream, 


With her soft pervading beam? 


NO: it was only a di Only a dream of a sleeper’s brain. 


‘There was no summer of bloom and sun, 
And the world is troubled and full of pain, 

And the woods are leafless, and bare, and dun. 
‘There was never a bitd that sang at all; 

And nothing but rain on the portico; 
And never a season but sad old Fall, 

Tn this desolate earth, I know. 

Nothing is as it seems. 

‘Was thers a path thro’ a summer wood? Dreams, pitiful dreams. 

‘Were there bright-winged birds that were mad with mirth? Dreams, pitiful dreams! 


Was there laughter and love and light, 
‘And murmured sounds on the portico? 
Did the world seem beautiful, fair and bright? 
‘Were there passionate eyes that shone in the glow 
‘Of a fino cigar’s red gleam? 
No; it was only « dream, 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 133. 


“Yes,” replied Ray. ‘We got out of that 
DESDEMONA. window in the garret, and walked on snow-shoes, 
Tur day after the berrying party was one of { to the top of the barn, and climbed up the roof to 
the finest of the season; and Doctor Williams } the scuttle, and pried it off—for it was hooked 
pronounced it the day, of all others, for his; inside—and then jumped down on the hay, and 
patient to make her first essay of the sun-cure. } so got to them.”” 
A light stretcher had already been manufactured, “Didn’t you find it hard, walking on snow- 
under his directions, and everything was soon ; shoes?’ asked Magdalene, carelessly. 
made ready. Mrs. Vivian, vinaigrette in hand, ° «Oh, no, I had tried it before, for fun,’ re- 
fluttered about, in everybody’s way ; and yet was { plied the young man; and Magdalene, with a 
more tolerable than usual: for she was, for the ? little nod of success, remarked : 
moment, more engrossed in her child than in; ‘I thought you were the one who went.” 
herself. Magdalene, pale, firm-lipped, and silent, Alice laughed her pretty laugh; and Ray 
was everywhere, also; but giving judicious help, ; blushed, almost angrily, as he replied: 
as the doctor, assisted by Ray, bore their light} «Ofcourse. Father has too much rheumatism 
burden into the open air, for such work, and Jabez was only @ boy.” 
Alice had looked at Ray with curiosity. “While you?”’ suggested Magdalene, half ma- 
“ He is very nice,” she whispered, to Magda- } liciously. 
lene. ‘He looks just like his voice, don’t he?” i «I was about twenty: your own age, I believe, 
The stretcher was put down, in the shelter ofa { Miss Magdalene.” 
clump of white pines and balsam firs, at the hither i “Yes; but I don’t intend walking on snow- 
or south side of which was a lovely little nook, } shoes, nor dropping through barn-roofs, nor 
carpeted with pine needles, shaded by a tremulous } becoming a hero in any shape.” 
canopy of green, and odorous with the aromatic, “But how did yon get them to water, Mr. 
half intoxicating perfume, drawn by the hot sun} Ray?’ interposed Alice. ‘‘I haye seen you and 
from the balsams. Here, Magdalene had been ac- } your brother ride the horses down to the brook, 
customed, for some time, to swing her hammock. } several times; but you couldn’t do that, then.” 
“No, not into the shade,” ordered the doctor, i “No, and it wouldn't haye been much use, if I 
as Ray made for the hammock. ‘That will do { could; for the brook was frozen solid. here is a 
for Miss Magdalene: but Miss Alice wants the! well in the barn cellar, and a furnace where we 
sun. There, put it down here. Now, my child, ; boil the pigs’ and hens’ food, in cold weather.” 
bask and breathe.” “But wasn’t the well frozen?” 
“Qh, how nice,” said Alice. ‘Thank you, “Yes, pretty solid.’ 
doctor; you brought me out so nicely: and }  & And how did you get through the ice?” 
thank you, too, Mr. Ray. Don’t go away, please. i “Well, I had to go down, and chop it out.” 
Sit down and talk. I had rather people talked, i “Down in that frozen well?” exclaimed dainty 
than read to me.” Alice, in horror. ‘And all alone in the barn?” 
So Ray sat down, and, in answer to some gentle} ‘* Yes, except the horses, and cows, and pigs, 
questioning from Alice, told the names of the sur- } and hens.” 
rounding mountains, pointed out the scene of the | “Oh, they would haye been no use, if you had 
accident, and finally drifted into an animated de-} fallen, and needed to be pulled out. But how 
scription of winter life, and its amusements, in} did you get down, and how ahh you get up 
Crosnest, including the story of the great snow, ; again 2” 
three winters back, when they dug atunnel from; ‘I had the well-rope, you know; and I tooka 
the house to the barn, and were thirty-six hours | hint from a miner's story I had been reading, 
in doing it. ; and stuck a candle in a lump of mud on the front 
“But the poor horses and cows,’ exclaimed } of my cap. Coming up was the worst, for the 
Alice. ‘Didn’t they have anything to eat, all rope was icy, and my hands pretty stiff; and it 


that t590) {yas as much as. I could do to hold on, All at 
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once, it came into my head how Jack kept strik- § made his own prowess as unobtrusive as possible, 
ing his hatchet into the beanstalk, and singing, } and laid his success to happy accident, to the 
‘Hitch, my hatchet, and up I go;’ and so I} heavy charge in his gun, and to all sorts of other 
hitched my hatchet in between the stones, and up | things, it was evident enough that his own cool 
I went, a good deal easier, When I got to the} courage had been the real factor., 
edge of the well, though, I just rolled over on} Alice listened, with clasped hands, and radiant 














the ground, and lay still a spell.”” S eyes fixed upon the speaker's handsome face, 
“Oh, Mr. Ray,” exclaimed Alice, softly ; and} while her color kindled and faded with every 
her blue eyes were misty with sympathy. } alternation of the story. Magdalene listened, 


“You have an admirable qualification for a} also; but never looked up from the bit of cro- 
self-made man, Mr. Ray,” remarked Magdalene, ; chetting she had taken out of Alice’s fingers, nor 
superciliously. You read all sorts of things, | spoke; until Ray, somewhat abruptly, ended 
and remember, and turn them to account. The! with, ‘That's all of it.” Then she said, ‘* Except 
snow-shoes, the miner’s candle, and Jack’s} that the bear tore your shoulder so, that the 
hatchet, you see. They all were the result of; doctor thought you'd lose your right arm.’ 
study, evidently.” { “Oh, your right arm? You? cried Alice, 

«And yet I don’t claim to be a self-made man, the tears springing to her eyes, “It is bad 
Miss Magdalene,” said Ray, with a dusky fire enough for me to a cripple—but you !”” 
kindling in his eyes, for he felt the sarcasm. «T suppose I couldn't do the work of the sta- 

“No?” asked Magdalene, airily. tion in life where it has pleased God to place me, 

“No. I claim a higher position than that: } if Thad no right arm,” replied Ray, in the tone 
for I was made by God, the very same God who j of bitter jest habitual to him, But Alice said, 
made you.”” «You have no right to complain, as you do, of 

‘Yes, He makes everybody, no doubt; but—; that, Ray; for it is a station where you can do 
with a difference. It says, in the Bible, one ves- ‘ brave and heroic acts, and help weak and depen- 
gel is made to honor, and one to dishonor, you } dent creatures, and be a comfort to yourmother—"” 
know.” “Tt was she who told you about the bear 

“Oh, Meddie, don’t, dear,” half whispered } tearing my arm,” said Ray, turning sharply upon 
Alice, putting her transparent morsel of a hand Magdalene. 
upon her sister's neck. Magdalene drew the Yes,” replied the latter, absently, her whole 
little hand around, and kissed it; and holding it } mind intent upon her crochet. e 
in her own, said: But at this point, the conversation was inter- 

“ Won't you tell Alice about that bear and her} rupted; for Mrs. Vivian, who had been exas- 
cubs, that you found in the cave, last autumn? } perating Jacquita almost into rebellion, by absurd 
The cave is up on that mountain over there, Allie.’” } directions and undeserved reproofs, came mine- 

Qh, do tell me, please, Mr. Ray.” ting out of the house, her veil down, her gloves 

«Tf you would only please say Ray, simply,” } on, and a large green parasol protecting her 
said the young man. ‘TI am not used to a title, complexion; which neyer could be hurt by the 
even that of Mister. None of we rustics are,” } sun, although it would not stand water. 
bitterly. At her approach, Ray arose, bowed to the 

« Well then, Ray. By the way, is that your | sisters, and sauntered away, tossing his torn 
whole name? Or is it Raymond, or something | hat upon his head, in a defiant sort of fashion. 
like that?” asked Alice, with her gentle and “How can you sit right out in the sun so, 
winning smile. Magdalene?” cried Mrs. Vivian, as she came up. 

“My real name is Raphael,” said the young ; “ No wonder your skin is so coarse and blowsy. 
man, coloring a little, and glancing from one And what was that insolent young man doing 
sister to the other, as if to discover some exoresst here, all the morning? I came out into this 
sion of ridicule. Alice only nodded pleasantly, } horrible glare, on purpose to drive him away. 
however; but Magdalene could not resist the | Who permitted him to sit down?” 








saucy inquiry : Magdalene raised her head, and opened her 
« After the archangel ?”” lips; but the slender little fingers, nestling on 
«T really don’t know, Miss Magdalene.” } her neck, gave it a warning pressure; and Alice 
« And I'm sure it’s a very nice name, whoever { said, pleadingly : 
g 


it was for,” suggested Alice, almost impatiently: « Oh, mamma, dear, don't object to him, please. 

for Magdalene’s perversity wearied, and well nigh } I like him.” 

annoyed her, to-day. “ But about the bear, Ray ” «Oh, well, my pet, if you can find anything 
So Ray told about the bear; and although he ; in such rustics to amuse you, I won’t interfere,” 
Vou. LXXXI.—16. 
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said mamma, with a shrug. ‘‘ Bui be very care-} Oh, dear!’’ exclaimed the lady, pettishly. 

ful to keep the creature in his place. After all, } ‘There you go again, with your eternal lectures, 

it’s good deal like the court ladies of the! about my duty, and—and all. Iwish you had 

Grande Monarque’s time, haying dwarfs and § the right to manage the girl yourself.” 

fools to divert them.” } “JT wish I had. I would gladly assume it, if 
It took a good pinch to keep Magdalene quiet, } you could give it me,” said the colonel. 

this time; and as it was, she jumped up, and } Mrs. Vivian's pulses gave a wild throb of sur- 

van into the house, saying she must bring Alice | prise and delight. Were the efforts of years to 


& glass of milk. be crowned thus suddenly and unexpectedly? 
See She eagerly turned her face toward him, and 

CHAPTER VIII. through the thick veil her eyes burned like stars 

AN AWKWARD MISTAKE. upon the man at her side, whose drawn brows, 


Tre golden summer days went on. Every! gloomy eyes, and sullen mouth, looked very 
morning, Alice was brought out upon her couch, } little like those of a lover. But Fanny Vivian 
and Inid beneath the fragrant fir trees; and} was not a physiognomist. 
always, whether it was the doctor, or Jacquita, “Would you?’ gasped she. ‘Will you? 
or Magdalene, who carried the foot of the{ Yes, indeed, I will give it you, Rafe. I have 
stretcher, it was Ray who hore the head; and he} always loved you, eyen in the old days, when 
almosé always stayed for a little chat with the} you loved Margaruita—” 
invalid, coming again at noon to see how she} ‘A hoy’s love—not to compare with this,” 
fared, and again in the middle of the afternoon to } muttered the colonel, buried in his own thoughts 
take her back to the house. and memories. “I tell you, Fanny, I never 

The father grumbled a little, at what he called } loved in my life until now, and now it is so that 
Ray’s neglect of his farm labor, and wondered } if I do not succeed, I will kill myself, or her, or 
any man could take pleasure in sitting beside a { my rival.’ 
sick girl’s couch, or in showing Magdalene where} ‘‘ You haye no rival, Rafe. How could any 
ferns, and wild flowers, and birds’ nests, and ; sane woman prefer another to you.” 
lichens, were to be found. But Mrs. RULES But still misunderstanding her, he replied : 
said it was, after all, no more than his due;{ ‘I tell you, that boy, that lont of the farm 
and besides, as she once added, in a mysterious { there, loves her, and she more than likes him.” 
undeyone, ‘ He’s of a different nature from Ja-{ “Well, but—oh! Oh, Rafe! What—who 
bez, anyway. There’s no knowing just what was} were you talking about? You said you loved—” 
done for him, that Hullow Eve.” ; He turned, and looked at her, at last; one 

This allusion always silenced Shillaber, who | moment in bewilderment; then in comprehen- 
had long since ceased to hold any definite theory $ sion; and then with a flash of eynical amuse- 
on the subject, and did not like to hear of it. ment, that burned deep, deep into her vanity; 

Others, beside the Shillaber family, had noted } nay, let us do her justice, into her wounded and 
and commented upon Ray’s inconstancy to hia} outraged love; for she had loved him, with all 
labor; and as Colonel Lithbridge drove Mrs. } thatwas in her, He hid the smile in a moment, 
Vivian home, one afternoon, from a call at the ; and turning away, said, quietly: 
farmhouse, he suddenly inquired : «J was saying, you know, that I loved Mag- 

‘What is that young bumpkin always doing} dalene, and wished to marry her. Are you sur- 
around your girls? Why do you allow it?” prised ?”” 

“Oh, it amuses Allie to hear him talk, and «Well, yes, colonel,” replied Mrs. Vivian, 
the poor child can have so little recreation,” be-} with a ringing little laugh. “ You must excuse 








gan Mrs. Vivian. me for having appeared a little bewildered at the 
But the courteous colonel interrupted her, } idea. I thought you more worldly wise; these 

with a most’ discourteous sneer. ; May and December marriages are so silly.” 
“Alice! It’s Magdalene that he admires.” i «But December and December would be still 


“No, do you think so?” exclaimed the mother, } more silly, it seems to me,”’ retorted the colonel, 
and then, with her false little laugh, added, care- } drawing up his horses at the steps of the veran- 
lessly, ‘But what matter, if he does? The cat | dah, where sat half a score of gossips. 


may look at the king, or the queen, you know.} Two gentlemen came down the steps, to escort : 


All the worse for him.” | Mrs. Vivian up, and a mature maiden leaned 

*Not if the queen stoops to caress the cat,” | over the railing, so that six ears distinctly 
Suggested the colonel. ‘It is your duty to look | heard Mrs. Vivian’s reply, low and regretful 
into it.” } though the tone was: 
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“Tm very sorry, colonel, very sorry, indeed. § ily. It was, perhaps, natural that her sister 
I never shall marry again; but we are always | should find a pleasant variety in Ray’s society, 
friends and cousins, you know.” } and it was harmless enough for a sick girl to 
What could he say? What could he do?) like to listen to stories and descriptions of a life 


Nothing. And before night, everybody in that so unlike her own. 
house was telling that Colonel Lithbridge had} It was good and kind, too, of the strong, active 
offered himself to Mrs. Vivian, in the basket-} young man, to sit for hots beside the invalid’s 
phaeton, and she had refused him. i couch, and give himself up to entertaining her. 
In the seclusion of her own room—for she first | But why need Alice's soft eyes grow bright and 
turned out Estelle and locked the door—Mrs. | joyous, when Ray’s step came through the house 
Vivian indulged herself in a fit of rage, ending | toward her room? And why did they dwell so 
ina fit of tears. Tt was a great strain upon her | admiringly upon his face, as he sat talking, and 
nerves, and it took a long while to repair he i follow him so sadly, as he went? And why did 
complexion, eyelashes, eyebrows, and smile; but / she seem so restless and distraught, as the time 
it did her good. After all, Nature will collect } for his little visit came around? And why did she 
some of her dues, deny her as we may; and Mrs. | fall into such smiling reyeries when he was gone? 
Vivian was never more brilliant, physically or ' And how was it that she listened so engerly, 
mentally, than that evening. } when others spoke of him, and so seldom spoke 
All the same, she was a wickeder woman than ‘of him herself? And why, if he brought her a 
she had been, that morning; for the truest love } flower, did she play with, and fondle it? 
she had ever known had curdled into hate. $ Gould it be, oh, could it be, that Alice, the 
And the worst of it all was that the shadow of 3 angelic Alice, the dainty, sheltered, flower-like 
this hate fell upon Magdalene, already an unloved Alice, whom they had often said would never 














child. : find a fitting mate among mortal men, was letting 
} her heart go out to this youth, so utterly her in- 
CHAPTER IX. ferior in every worldly point of view? Was she 

TEMPEST WITHIN AND WITHOUT. actually falling in love with a farmer boy? 


Tr was some days later, that Magdalene, hay-§ And at this point, the girl's innate truthfulness 
ing seen her sister carried back into her bed- and justice came welling up, through the crust 
room, and settled for the afternoon sleep, pul a} of conventional teaching, and through another 
little volume of Tennyson in her pocket, and ‘and more honest feeling, which Magdalene dared 
quietly left the house. In the lane she met the} not name to herself, After all, what if this 
elder Jabez, who, after his clumsy nod of; man was a working farmer? Was he not a gen- 
greeting, paused, wrenched open his lips with { tleman in heart and fecling—yes, and in manner, 
an effort, and said, “Better not go too far. too? Except, perhaps, for some accretions, from 
Guess we're going to have a storm. Look a’ } the society to which he had been confined, and 
them thunder-heads.” { which would drop off, almost at once, if he were 

Ne pointed, as hespoke, to the southern horizon, | thrown into another class. 
where great, glittering cumuli, touched at the “And Allie would teach him so gently, and so 
edges with purple, were slowly rising. seaganene! sweetly, that he would never take offence, 
glanced, carelessly, at them, and said: Heigho!’ ‘The last exclamation was muttered, 

“Tsee, But they are not coming this way. } half atoud, and the sound of her own voice re- 
We shan’t have rain, I’m quite sure.” called Magdalene to a perception of the outer 

She passed rapidly on, and Jabez went to the world. She paused, abruptly; for she had 
brn, muttering, “ Ef conseit would save em, ; walked very fast, and yery far. She looked about 
the gals and boys would have the best of it, here} her. Everything was strange. Slie had mechan- 
and hereafter.” ically taken the road leading up into the hills, 

But Magdalene was not conceited, this time; } and some distance back had struck into a wood- 
only indifferent to all outer matters. Her mind } path, following its branchings with no reference 
was in that turbulent and overcrowded condition, } to their direction, and was now lost. 
when one feels that to get away, and havea good} ‘The afternoon had grown close and sultry, and 
long think, is more than a pleasure: it jsaneces-{in the air was that ominous hush, with which 
sity; and so long as she might be in motion, and } Nature often heralds her wildest commotions. A 
alone with the hills, and the sky, and the whis-/ sudden weariness and oppression came over 
pering trees, Magdalene cared little whether! Magdalene’s active limbs and panting lungs. 
storm or sunshine were around her. (She drew two or three heavy breaths, and 

For days she had been watching Alice uneas- {snatched off the hat that stifled her. But the 
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closely serried trees and undergrowth seemed t6 { Now Bose was Ray Shillaber’s dog; and never, 
keep off every breath of air; and with an impa-} if he could help it, absent from his master’s side. 
tient exclamation—for truth to tell, the girl was! Again the dog's yoice sounded; and this time, 
in that mood when yery little annoyances became | nearer at hand: and now the clatter of horse's feet 
unendurable—she pushed on, looking right and} mingled with it. The rain pattered faster; the 
left for some egress from this stifling spot. } soughing wind twisted the treetops in fantastic, 
Before going very far, she discovered it ina} fearsome forms; the black clouds drooped lower 
stony little path, leading steeply up the hill at} upon the mountain-top; the thunder rattled and 
her right. Glimpses of sky through the trees, } rolled; and the lightnings flashed almost without 
and a smaller growth of wood along the path, | intermission; but Magdalene was no longer afraid, 
seemed to indicate that this hill had been at least} nor thought of flight: but standing there, pliant, 
partially cleared, not long before. Magdalene hur- { yet strong as a young birch tree—that white 
ried on, hoping to discoyer, if possible, where she lady of the woods, which always reminds one of a 
was, and what was the homeward route. High up } graceful girl-figure—she waited, amid wind, and 
the hill, the path suddenly broke off, on a little | rain, und tempest, for the help that was coming. 
tableland, quite clear of trees, or any growth, ex-} A few minutes more, and with a scrambling 
cept a thick, short grass, sown here and there with | rush up the steep little path, Bose was at her 
the beautiful wild flowers of that region. At the { feet, fawning upon her, and uttering breath- 
further side, abruptly rose a granite cliff, crowned | less little yelps of satisfaction and summons to 
at the very top with a group of pine trees, which | the rider who now came pushing up the path, 
only added to the sombre effect of the dark and } the loose stones rolling from beneath his horse’s 
seamed front, towering naked and frowning from i feet, and his own head bent low to escape the 
the pretty grass-plot. } writhing branches threatening to sweep it off. 
An opening, perhaps three feet in height, but! “Oh, Ray! I am so glad to see you,” cried 
wider, near the base of the cliff, attracted Magda- | Magdalene, eagerly. 
lene's eye. A cave, evidently : perhaps the shel-} ‘Yes; father was worrying for fear you'd be 
ter of some wild animal, perhaps of some criminal } caught in the storm, for they saw you take this 
hiding from justice; and the girl shivered a little, ; road, and so I put the old pillion behind the 
fis she thought this: then scornfully smiled at her } saddle, and laid Bose on your track. You said 
own notion. A sullen peal of thunder, followed hy | you'd like a chance to try the pillion; and J have 
in electric flash, so vivid that she cried out, and) been fixing it, as you see.’’ 
put her hands over her eyes, announced a nearer; « How nice! Bring the horse to this log, 
and less problematic danger ; and hurriedly mak-} and—? 
ing an observation of the sky, so long concealed} The words were cut short by a terrific peal of 
from her, Magdalene perceived that the “ storm,” } thunder—one of those rattling, continuous volleys 
predicted by the old farmer, had become a‘ that seem to tear one’s very brain asunder, and 
present and pressing reality. The great white j throw all one’s ideas into a chaos of confusion 
cumuli had given place to black and purple {and terror; with it, rather than following it, 
masses of cloud, piled one upon another, and} came the hiss of the lightning, and the sulphur- 
driven wildly before a southerly wind, which i ous glare, so close to their eyes, that Magdalene 
had for some time been sighing and moaning in‘ clasped her hands over hers, crying out, ‘* We're 
the treetops, as if already remorseful for the} struck!” 
destruction it was about to bring upon the eaxth.} «Not yet; but it’s not safe here,” replied Ray, 
The electric oppression of the air appeared rather} hurriedly; and as if the terrific flash had rent 
incrensed than lightened by this hot and gusty ; the heavens in a new place, a flood of rain poured 
wind; and, as another terrific peal and flash} down; not in drops, but in streams so dense as 
seemed to consume the very air about her, and} to drive the air before it, and make breathing 
great drops of rain came plashing upon her up-} almost as difficult as under water. 
turned face, even Magdalene’s spirit quailed a ' ‘Twisting his horse's bridle to a branch, he 
little, and she turned to flee down the path, and seized Magdalene’s arm, and hurried her across 
; 





seek the homeward route, however blindly. the little prairie, to the mouth of the cave; 

At this moment, the deep-mouthed bay of a} making gestures—for his words were inaudible 
large dog caught her attention, at first increasing } in the noise—that she should creep in at the low- 
her terror; and then, a familiar tone of the voice | browed entrance. Unhesitatingly, she obeyed ; 
struck on her ear, suggesting help at hand. and after penetrating some few feet, found her- 

“Oh, if itis Bose,’’ exclaimed she, pausing, and | self in a dry and warm chamber, not yery lofty 
clasping her hands. { nor very large, yet: sufficiently so to enable her to 
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stand upright, and move about with ease. Ray} Magdalene, all other feelings merged in bewil- 

followed ; and as he rose to his feet, said, gently: } dering terror, fiew to Ray, and clinging close to 
“You are not afraid to be here, are you?” his arm, gasped, in that terrible and stifling 
«Afraid? Why should I be?” asked Mag- } cloud: 

dalene, in surprise, “I am yery glad of the “Oh, Ray, Ray, what is it?” 

shelier.”’ $ “Don’t be frightened—don’t sob so. There, 

| ‘Well, there are no bears about, now. But ‘ there !” And putting an arm around her, the 

this is the very cave where I killed the bear, last | brave fellow tried to shelter her face upon his 














year. breast, with no more personal thought, in that 

“Ts it, really? What an association! But I} moment, than if it had been a storm-beaten lamb 
am not afraid, for all that.’’ bor fawn. 

“There! Iknew you would take it thatway!{ Magdalene did not stop to think about it 
Now Lizzie Blake would have screamed, and run } either; but an instinct, deeper than thought, 
out in the rain, and said ‘Oh, la! I couldn’t } made her draw away from that enfolding arm. 
stay here another minute, I declare to gracious I } Yet. still grasping the sleeve, she again de- 
couldn't!” manded ; 

“But the poor horse,” exclaimed Magdalene. “But what is it? What has happened?” 

“Yes,’’ replied Ray. ‘Iam very sorry for Tom, “I think—I can’t be sure—but I think the 
and also for the saddle and pillion. I couldn’t } lightning must have struck the top of the cliff, 
get him in here; but I will go and bring them.’ } and brought down a slide of earth and rocks, 

He moyed toward the mouth of the cave. But} with perhaps a tree or two. I smell fresh 
Magdalene, catching him by the coat, exclaimed: } turned earth, and I heard rocks, and the rustling 

“No, no! Don’t go out. Don’t!” of branches. I have some matches, and will go 

‘Why not? I don’t mind a little more wet- } down and look.” 
ting, and the pillion may be dried, somewhat, if «You won't—of course you can’t go out—but 
I bring it in. Why shouldn’t I go?” } don’t do anything dangerous,” said Magdalene, 

“ Because—it is dangerous out there,” said | incoherently, and laughing nervously, as she 
Magdalene, hesitatingly, and with a fiery blush } unclasped her fingers. 
burning upon her cheeks in the darkness, which | ‘‘ No, there is nothing dangerous to do,’’ said 
yet was not dense enough to hide the flash of ; Ray, gently. He longed so to enfold and com- 
Ray's eyes, as he softly said: } fort this poor, storm-beaien lamb, and dared not. 

“Do you care for my safety ?”” “If only I had a torch, or even some paper. 

“Care? I care for every human being’s } Maiches last so little time,” said he, scratching 
safety. Ihope your father and Jabez are safely } one against the rock, and sheltering the tiny 
housed.” And Magdalene drew back a step, to { blaze with his two hands. 
the limit of the cave, which was hardly larger, } Oddly enough, the first use either made of this 
by the bye, than a hollow tree. } brief illumination, was to look at the other's face. 

«« Ah, yes, I see,” exclaimed the young man, ! Both were pale; both saw a pair of shining eager 
in the bitter tone so sadly common to him. | eyes fixed upon their own; both forced a reas- 
“Well, my father, and Jabez, and I, are ajl ; suring smile. The match went out. 
trained to risk our own comfort and health—life, } ‘‘Some paper,’ repeated Magdalene, com- 
even, at times—to preserve our property. That; posedly. ‘You said you wanted some paper?” 
is the way poor folk must live, Miss Magdalene ; $ “Yes. The match only lighted one little spot,” 
a man is easily enough replaced, especially so } said Ray, with so much meaning, that the girl's 
unimportant a one as myself; but a saddle is } cheeks burned again in the darkness. 
worth money.” Hastily pulling her blue-and-gold Tennyson 

Again he stooped io the entrance, and Magda- from her pocket, she tore some leaves from it, 
lene no longer opposed him. But at that instant, } saying, “ Here! If Tennyson can save our lives, 
the storm seemed to culminate in a wild mingling } it is the best use we can put him to.’ 
of thunder, lightning, howling wind, and dashing ; Lighting another match, Ray took the leaves 
rain, before which the very mountain, within } from her hand, and as he touched the light to 
whose cleft they were sheltered, seemed to stag- ) them, paused a moment, and then, with a tremble 
ger; while the crash of falling trees and rocks, far in his voice, read aloud: 
above their heads, was followed by a rushing “Tady Clara Vere de Vere, 
noise close at hand, the patter of earth, the thunder Pkiiow you pron tober your pamby 
of falling rocks, the rustling of foliage, and then Your pride is yet no match for mine, 
astifling cloud of dust, and utter, utter darkness. Too proud to care from whence I came,” 
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“T always thought that young man was not so } “eThen thew is no one left?” said Magda- 
much proud, as very bad-iempered and silly,” j lene, i in a low voice. 
said Magdalene, sharply. ‘Now I will tear out} ‘None; unless the people at home may come 
one leaf, at a time, and fold it into an allumette, + ; to look for us. A pity that I hitched Tom so 
and hand it to you. They will last a great deal } fast. If he had sae home, riderless, it would 
longer, that way.” {have told the story.” 

“Very well, although I fear—” ; ** And Bose?”’ 

Ray, who was already crouching in the mouth} ‘He stayed with Tom. I thought it would 
of the caye, suffered his yoice to die away in an { crowd you, if he came into the cave. I am glad 
ominous silence, ‘he he is outside, now. If he could hear me, I would 

Stooping down, Magdalene saw, by the light : him home.” 











of the expiring handful of paper, that a solid ««'Try,”’ exclaimed Magdalene. 
wall of mingled earth and stones opposed him. Ray whistled and shouted, once or twice; but 

“ Although you fear it is of no use,” said she, } the dull reverberations from the solid rock around, 
in a low voice; for ghastly possibilities, of | and the equally solid wall of earth and stones in 
which she had not yet thought, rose suddenly } front, were all that replied; and after a few more 
before her. efforts, Ray crept back into the centre of the cave, 

“More paper, please,” replied Ray, briefly. } where Magdalene had already retreated. There, 
© Could you creep down here, and hold the light, } throwing himself down, he wiped the streaming 
so that I can work with both hands?” moisture from his forehead, saying: 

“Yes, But wait until I have folded some ‘«Tt is perfectly useless. I can dig no further, 
more paper, to be ready, I can do that in the } without tools; and that earth-bank may be ten 
dark.” or fifteen feet thick. We shall be found, some- 

“T will be digging round this rock, meantime. } time: for the dog will howl; and if the horse 
That can be done in the dark, also,” and Ray’s | gots free, he will go home, They will find us, 
yoice showed a touch of that blessed hopefulness, | some time.”” 
which is youth’s armor, and weapon, and tower | «But not alive,” said Magdalene, in a sombre 
of defence. yoice. 

For a few moments, no sound was audible, but H Ray was silent, and she repeated the words, 
the rustling of paper, and the soft fall of earth. } adding, “ Will they ?”’ 

Then Magdalene said, cheerily enough: Ray gave a short, unmirthful laugh. 

“There, the poet laureate is ready to iMumi- } “Again,” he said, ‘I see the difference be- 
nate the world, once more. Haye you a match?” | tween you and the girls of my own station in life. 

“Yes. Will you come down here ?”” If you were one of the Blakes, I should eyade 

“Tam coming. But Ray, how stifling the air } your question, or answer it insincerely, both for 
has grown. We shall die of that, long before we ; her sake and my own: for I hate a storm of 
Starve,” questions and exclamations, and foolish sobs and 

Ray did not answer. The apprehension was tears; but to you I dare to speak the exact truth. 
too well founded to be contradicted. Digging } This cave is perhaps six feet wide, and ten deep ; 
with both hands into the mass of earth in front of } and from three to seven high ; and it is now abso- 
lim, he already had made a heap large enough slutely air-tight, You know, for yourself, that 
to fill a bushel measure; but still, as he dug, the } the air is Oy very much exhausted, and 
loose soil from aboye fell into the cavity he made, } very warm—” 
and the only result of his labors was to chokeup} ‘It is suffocating,” murmured Magdalene, 
the little space, already so cramped, and now ; plaintively. 
becoming so suffocatingly hot that Magdalene “Tt is hardly probable that we shall be dis- 
gasped for breath: tcoyered, before morning,” continued Ray, in a 

“Tt is of no use,”’ said Ray, suddenly, turning $ hard and determined yoice, as of one resolyed to 
his pale and haggard face upon hers. ‘The rock ; face the worst.‘ And long before that, we shall 
is larger than I thought: it half covers the en- the dead. For myself, I am not sorry. For you, 
trance; and above thatarethe roots ofa fallen tree, } I am. I would gladly give my life to save yours ; 
which prevent my getting out any more earth, even { but I do not see how it can be done.” 
if it did not fall in so, It only makes matters “No. Itcannot. Dead, before morning.” And 
worse to fill the cave with earth; and the only } Magdalene, dropping her face into her hands, 
chance, from the first, was to get an air-hole; but } became suddenly silent. For the first time, in 
that is impossible. Thave broken my knife; and } her young life, she was confronting something 
at any rate, it was too weak to cut these roots.’ ‘ with which she felt powerless to cope. 
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She was roused by Ray’ S$ voice—iis peculiar “Why? ? What doyoumean? Why do youscorn 
tone—for its cold hardihood had changed to a} yourself, Magdalene, and why are you ready to 
strange, almost reckless joy. die? Answer me, for the moments are growing 

“And do you know whi,” he said, ‘Iam glad } short, and in the face of death all earthly reserves, 
to die, now and here, Magdalene? I may call) and shames, and petty differences, fade away. 
you Magdalene now, may I not 2. for, in an hour ; Magdalene, speak the truth, God’s own truth, tome 
or Lwo, we shall be quite equal.’’ now. I love you, with all my heart, and soul, and 

“We are equal now, Ray; except, I dare say, { mind; do you, could you ever have loved me?” 
you are better than I,” replied the girl, humbly. “T could have loved you—no, I will, as you 

“Tam glad to.die,”’ pursued Ray, impetuously, } say, speak all the truth; for I am dying, I feel 
“because life would have separated me from you, } that I am dying; Ido love you, Ray; I love you 
very soon and very hopelessly ; and now we shall ; so well, that I am content io die, dying with 
die together: and I love you, Magdalene; I love } you; for if I had lived, I could not have lived for 
you; I love you. I never expected to say those } you; I could not ever have let you know the 
words aloud: certainly never in your hearing; ; i falsehood of my aoe toward you.” 
and the joy of saying them is well worth death. ; «You loye me,’ repeated Ray, softly and 
I love you, proud and dainiy Magdalene; and } slowly. ‘Say it again, till it sounds true. Am 
since you never could haye been my wife, I am } I dreaming—or is it the mirage of Paradise?” 
glad no other man can eyer be your husband.” “Ray! Your voice sounds so strangely. You 

“That is but a ernel and selfish love,” said } are fainting—dying. Oh, my new-found love, 
Magdalene, calmly, ‘I expected more of you.’’ } wait, wait for me.” 

“You expected? What!” he spoke eagerly. “Say, ‘I love you, Ray, I do love you,’” 
“Did you ever think well of me? Did you see} whispered he, groping in the darkness for her 
anything beyond the rusticity, and the presump- } hand, and grasping it in his clammy fingers. 
tion, and the ill-temper, at which you were “I love you, Ray$ I love you dearly. We 
always seofing? Oh, Magdalene, I have dared } will die together; and perhaps, beyond, we shall 
to suspect, sometimes, that a good deal of your ; find a kinder world than this.” 

Scorn was assumed, but—’ “Will you kiss me, just once, for good-bye to 

The agitated voice choked and paused, and ; this world, my darling?” 

Magdalene’s clear, cold tones took up the word. } “Yes, We are dead to it, already.” 

“Assumed? Yes, toward you. But the real} And so the chill kiss of death and farewell was 
and bitter scorn was for myself, and that sa exchanged, 
not assumed. It is as well that I should die.” 
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On! the blessed little children, 
With their words of wisdom sweet; 
With their merry, ringing laughter, 
And their pure, unwayward feet; 
With their soft eyes yet unseeing 
Dangers dark and wide aud wild, Long ago, with deep compassion, 
And the dews of Heav'n still clinging In the centuries far and dim, 
‘To their garments undefiled. One, with pleading voice and tender, 
Bade the children come to Him, 
Since He blessed them, who can wonder 


When in childhood’s early morning, 

With their fair hands crowned with flowers, 
All their holy love looks upward 

From their trusting hearts to ours, 





Oh! the blessed little children, 


With their brows of drifted snow; 
Do they see the thistles hiding 
Where the roses reddening glow? 
Do they dream of vernal springtime, 
Summer song and forests green, 
*Ere the petals drop their sweetness, 
And the tints of gold are seen? 


Oh! the blessed little children, 
Do they ever think of sin? 
Sorrows rough and deep awaiting, 
Where their feet may enter in? 


At their beanty, pure and fitir? 
What can eyer, in its glory, 
With their loveliness compare? 


Heaven bless the little children! 
Years to come shall pass away; 

Rosy cheeks must lose their brightness, 
Suuny hair at last turn gray 

But, oh! heavenly Father, keep them 
Pure of heart and sweet of will. 

In Thy tender love abiding, 
‘hey will be the children still. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 159, 


CHAPTER VI. “Then I will come in,” said the girl, dis- 
Tie superb picture made by that Indian girl, } appearing from the window, as suddenly as she 
as she leaned through the window, with the breath } had presented herself there. 
of spring floating through her hair, and the star-} The next moment, some branches of a flowering 
lit branches of a great tree behind her, was H thicket, long out of blossom, were thrust aside, at 
enough in itself to startle that little party into } an end of the verandah leading to the garden, and 
bewildering admiration ; but there was something } Washanee appeared at the French window which 
more potent than beauty in the sound of her yoice, | Young had opened for her. She paused, with 
which seemed to thrill the air moments after it / one foot on the threshold, and looked around on 
had melted into smiles on her lips—something } the pictures, the rich drapery, and, to 1 won 
that made General Noel start from his chair, and derful adornments of the room; but maintained 
look around wildly, like one who had been } the instinct of pride peculiar to her people, and 
aroused from the slumberous ease of a dream by } gaye no sign of the admiration that, for a mo- 
asudden shock. Before he could shake off this i ment, held her spell-bound. She had not been 
strange impression, Constance had arisen from } altogether unprotected from the night air, for the 
the piano, and approached the window. } Oriental scarf, that had given such picturesque 
“Come in,” she said, graciously; “the night ; effect to her appearance at the Capitol that day, 
air is damp. Your head is uncoyered, and you j Was gathered in loose folds around her, and the 
may take cold.” } fringed ends fell low upon her dress, as she 
Washanee laughed, with a soft, musical shout, } advanced into the room, and stood beneath a 
looking up playfully into the young lady’s fice. } crystal chandelier that shed the reflection of 
“Cold? What is that? Are not some leaves } icicles flooded by sunlight all around her. 
on the trees yet? Why should anyone be cold?” } As the Indian girl stood in this momentary 
“You do not understand, perhaps, that there } illumination, Constance glanced at Young, and 
really is some peril in our climate, especially to } was struck by the admiration so eloquent in his 
a stranger,” said Young, joining his hostess, and } countenance. Her own heart fell at the sight; 
speaking in the low, persuasive way that had won } but a finer pride than anything that possessed 
for him such popularity in social life. “It is i the fair savage, prevented the slightest expres- 
$ 
3 








tempting malaria, when you wander out, un-} sion of this feeling in her manner. 
covered, after sunset.” “Tt is a happy chance that has brought you 

Washanee turned her dark eyes on the man, } among us,” she said, reaching out her hand. 
and listened, with parted lips, while he was |“ Here, you must not feel like a stranger. My 
speaking. father will be glad to welcome you.” 

“You wish me to avoid something that T ean-} General Noel arose, and came forward, in no 
not make out, being a stranger,” she said, witha } way shorn of his dignity, as a host, by this abrupt 
glow of bewilderment in her face. ‘Only tell} appearance of the beautiful barbarian in his 
me what it is, and I will do it.” ‘house. After the first emotion of surprise, he 

“Come around to the verandah in front,”’ said } had settled back in his chair, and seemed to be 
Constance, with the faintest possible tone of cold- } scarcely more than a passive spectator of this 
ness in her voice. ‘ We should like to hear you } remarkable scene; but when thus directly ad- 
sing indoors.’’ i dressed by his daughter, he came into the light, 

“Would you?” questioned Washanee, address- ; greeted the girlas if she had been an expected 
ing Young, with breathless cagerness. ‘ Would i guest, and offering his hand, would have led her 
you?’ ; toaseat. She did not comprehend the courtesy 

“Nothing could give me more pleasure,” }of this movement; but stood looking at him 
answered the young man; flattered, in spite } earnestly, while a grave, almost reverential 


of himself, by her eager appeal to him. sexpression, stole over her countenance. All 
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at once, as if performing some religious observ- 
ance, she sank to one knee; and taking his ; 
hand, pressed her forehead upon it, murmuring } 
some words in the Indian tongue, low and sweet, 
that seemed like a prayer, 








While she was kneeling, General Noel stooped 3 


forward, took her head between his hands, and 
gazed down into the face thus upturned with 
gentle force to his, with a strange, searching look, 
that seemed to disturb the girl. 

“I know,”’ she said, hesitating and doubtful, 
as she rose to her feet, and saw the signs of as- 
tonishment with which her act was regarded, 


“that the white people have wise medicine men, } 


like ours; and that meaner persons do them 
homage. Have I done wrong?” 

This wistful appeal was addressed to the gen- 
eral, who turned away, without seeming to hear } 
it, and moyed to another part of the room. Young, 
seeing the look of distress with which the girl 
followed him, hastened to answer: 

“There is no chief, of all your tribes, more 
powerful than this one. 
ceives deeper homage from the people. That 
which you haye giyen, touches him deeply. 
How could it be otherwise?” 

Washanee was satisfied; her face brightened } 
with smiles again. She turned to Constance. 

«You wonder that I came here—sodoI. Only, 
when I sat in my room, over yonder, thinking 
how strange everything was, and how much I 
should like to talk with some one about all that I 
had seen in this new world, there came such 
sweet singing, through the bushes under my 
window, that I could not help following it. So I 
swung myself down, by the branch of a tree, into } 
the garden; and answered it, as birds sing to 
euch other in the woods. Surely, that cannot be } 
wrong ?”” 

The girl looked from the young Senator to} 
Constance, so wistfully that both hastened to ; 
reassure her. Indeed, it seemed impossible to } 
resist the naive simplicity of this impulsive young } 
creature. 

“Wrong?” said Young, smiling down upon 


3 
her, and speaking in a voice that few women 


could have resisted. ‘Who blames you for 
following such music as Miss Noel has given : 


us?” 








No wise man who re- } 
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“Certainly,” said Constance, who had regained 
her composure. ‘I was surprised, but delighted, 
{Your yoice fairly carried mine away. I haye 

‘never heard anything so wildly sweet.’ 

“And yout” said Washanee, turning to 
Young. 
} “TI shall only be too happy, if you permit me 
> to hear it again.”” 
} “Then I will sing,” answered Washanee, and, 


} with the animation of a pleased child, she went 


‘ to the piano, and seated herself, looking over her 
shoulder, and inviting her astonished listeners 
to follow, with a bright, half mischievous smile. 
“You play, too?” said Constance, obeying the 
‘ signal. 
i “Oh, yes,” answered the strange creature, 
} dashing her hand over the keys, lightly as a bird 
} flies. 
i “But—but—” 
} Constance checked herself; she felt that the 
expression of surprise, on her lips, was almost a 
} rudeness. 
“You think it strange,”’ said Washance, reading 
jher thoughts; ‘but my grandsire knows eyery- 
thing that is good for white men or Indians, and 
loves to give me all that he has learned. Be- 
: sides, you know, one cannot help loving music. 
} Our forests are full of it. You can hear it every- 
} where: in the winds, when they whisper in the 
) trees, or roar through them in storms; in the 
great waterfalls, when they leap down the moun- 
‘tains, or break into drops among the flowers. 
| Then the birds: oh, how they flutter and fly and 
ssing together. What you get from this is won- 
‘derful; but all that I know came from one grand 
old man, who is braver than all other Indians, 
{and wise as 2 white man. In this way, he talks 
$ with the Great Spirit.” 
As she spoke, Washanee deepened her touch 
jon the piano, and filled the room with low, sweet 
; sounds, that no rudely tutored hands could have 
j produced, though it was unlike anything her lis- 
}teners had ever heard. ‘Then her yoice stole in: 
How, sweet, and tender, like the breath of spring 
caressing its buds into blossoms, You could 
most feel the opening of the flowers, as they 
welled into bloom, died, and gave way to the 
warmth and teeming luxury of summer; for her 
s voice grew richer and softer, as if pervaded by 











«But I answered it, and she does not like } the lassitude of warmth and perfume; 2 slum- 
that,’ said Washance, with a pleading look at ; | berous absorption stole over her countenance, and 
the young lady, who turned crimson under the ; her mignificent eyes were yeiled by the drooping 


shy reproach, 

Young gave one glance at her burning face, and 
interposed with swift tact. 

“But I am sure she does like it,” he said. 
“Who could help it?” 


} lids. 

; ‘The little audience listened breathlessly. Gen- 
Seral Noel yeiled his face with one hand, and sat 
} motionless. Asleep, perhaps—no one could tell. 
¢ Constance had moved within the shadow of a 
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window-curtain, and, leaning against the wains- **As you believe,’ answered the girl, with a 
cot, watched those two at the piano: both so {reverential bend of the head. “ Grandsire says 
wrapped in sensuous enjoyment, that they ; that we worship your God, with a different name ; 
seemed unconscious of her presence. Never, in i that is all.” 

her life, had she seen a face so full of Sees) “Your grandfather is a wise man,’’ said 
admiration, as that of the young man; the rare } Young, “ when he accepts the spirit of worship, 
beauty of the girl made her faint. rather than its dogmas.” 

All at once, Washanee was aroused from the All at once, Washanee seemed aroused by some 
dreamy irance in which her voice had been } troubled thought. 
almost hushed. ‘The thick lashes no longer | ‘Wise,’ she repeated, ‘oh, yes; but he will 
yeiled her eyes. Gleams of inspiration came and } be searching for me in my empty room. Good- 
wwent across her face, changing it each moment. | night. I must go now. Was it wicked to come, 
Up to this time, the words of her song had been +L wonder?” 
given in English; but the sirange performance; “Wicked? No—no; but very pleasant to us 
that followed, was an improvisation in the Indian j all. If your home is so near, yor must come 
tongue. again,’’ said Constance, in a hurried voice. ‘It 

Evidently, the fair savage believed herself in } would pain us, if either you or your grandfather 
the woods, when winter storms were sweeping | should think of this one visit as an intrusion.” 
through them; her yoice rose and swelled like } | Washanee looked at the young lady with ques- 
the gathering of a tempest; her lips seemed / tioning earnestness. Keen sensibility made her 
touched with flame. No war-dance was ever | penetration acute, and she felt that some spirit 
wilder than the yariations that swept through | of unrest was struggling against her gracious 
them. You could almost hear the hurtling of } speech. 
winds among naked tree boughs—the rush and { She said, in a voice half proud, half sorrowful, 
rattle of hail against mountain rocks—the weird | and moving toward the window: “TI will go. 
sighing of exhausted storms among pine trees. | When you want me, I will come again.” 

Then, as if all her powers were beaten down } General Noel came forward. ‘+ Not that way, 
by the elements she evoked, her hands fell from { or alone,”’ he said, in a manner that seemed to 
the still vibrating keys, and she looked timidly j rebuke some inhospitable shorteoming in his 
around, as if frightened by what she had done. | daughter. “I will see that you reach home in 

“T am a savage, and forgot. Oh, yes, I for- } safety.” 
got,” she said, with faltering deprecation in her } *©You will hardly be so cruel,” interrupted 
look and yoice. «But music is savage, too, when | Young, stepping into the hall for his hat.“ For 
we learn it in the woods. Ah, lady, how pale ; once, general, I must venture on a dispute with 
you are; and I have done it.” you.” 

Constance was indeed pale. The strange, weird «Oh, I decline that, so long as the young lady 
power of Washanee’s singing had thrilled her | is well protected,’’ was the polite reply. 
from head to foot. This was not music such as } Constance stood at the window, and watched 
she had ever dreamed of; but an inspiration that } her guests, as they passed up the street, side hy 
submitted to no rules, through which, however, ; side, but walking somewhat apart ; for Washanee 
a certain harmony of method ran, like the gold {did not understand the action, when Young 
in a broken chain. $ offered his arm, and moved on freely, as if she 

Washanee’s evident distress aroused her from } had been treading some forest path alone. 
this trance of mingled feelings, and she oun When they were out of sight, the girl turned 
forward, still pale, and speaking with effort. ; from the sash, and seemed relieved, when she 
“Tt is wild, weird, sometimes terrible,’ she } found that her father had left the room. Darting 
said, ‘but grander than anything I ever ; toward the piano, she hustled some sheets of 
heard.” } music aside, seized one of them, and tore it in 

« Qur people like the terrible best. When they } two. 
could take the war-path in thousands, they had } The treacherous thing shall not quite betray 
pattle-songs that would make your blood run cold ; }me. He got one glance; but shall never have 
but they have learned to plant corn, and do not ; another. Oh, what a fool I was, to write him that 
sing them now. I only sing the voices of the ‘scrawl. How it fed his vanity. What was there 
storm; for they come from the Great Spirit, )in that wild girl's face to win his admiration so 
when he speaks loud to the world he has made.” ‘completely? He will never look at me so, never 

“Then you believe in the Great Spirit?’ said ; —never!” i. 

Young. Constance walked up and down the room, as 
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these thoughts came and went in her mind, The } a little, for Constance did not resume her seat, 
sharp and unreasoning pangs of jealousy kindled } and this discouraged his inclination to stay 
her whole being into revolt. Hitherto, her beauty } longer; but he added, with more courage: 


had been so perfect, her position so much above} ‘*Is it so very) late? I see that the general 
i 
} 














the level of ordinary girls, that she had never } has retired.” 

been called upon to resent the rivalry of any}  ‘‘ I scarcely know when he left theroom, You 
living woman. The thought that this could be / will find hin in the library, I dare say. Prob- 
possible, had not entered her mind. She had ; ably, he thought your charming duty might last 
appropriated these great social advantages, as she } } longer.”’ 

did the sunshine and the air. They were things} Young flushed to the temples. This cool dis- 
she was born to, and held in right; scarcely con- } missal stung him, like the touch of a lash. 
scious that out of them should have sprung the «Excuse me, I will not disturb him again. 
sweet humility of gratitude. Good-night.’”” 

Do not misunderstand this. Constance Noel } Constance saw her guest depart, with a cruel 
was neither a thankless nor an arrogant girl. } sense of reprisal, that ended in a rush of penitent 
On the contrary, great advantages had made her } shame, before his steps died away on the pave- 
kind and generous; but her blessings had been ; ment, 
so many, that she had neyer stopped to count “What a fool I was, to dream that she was 
them. ‘To fully realize great endowments, we § capable of encouraging any man in that way,” 
must have had reverses, anxieties, failures. exclaimed the young Senator, when he found him- 

‘These things Constance had never known; so 4 self on the pavement. ‘This is a pretty end to 
she writhed under the doubts and stings of this } what people will call a triumphant day, At any 
new-born jealousy, as a tropical bird would suf- } i rate, this thing sna never feed my vanity into 
for, if suddenly swept by an icy breath from the } presumption again.” 
north. i Here, Huestice Young took the tantalizing 

“So, this is what I have wondered at, and } paper from his bosom; tore it in two; and 
sometimes smiled over—God forgive me!—when } flung the fragments into the street. his act 
I have seen other girls turn pale, because the } ' ‘ seemed to appease his ruffled feelings somewhat: 
men they cared most for haye turned from { for he walked slower and slower, awhile; then 
them, to some fairer or brighter person. Did 1 turned back, and gathered up the pieces, care- 
ever provoke this, or triumph in it? Oh, I hope ' fully folding them together. 
not, I hope not. The pain is too cruel.” 

It seemed a long time to Constance. The CHAPTER VII. 

Indian girl could not live more than a block } Wuite Washanee had become restless, in the 
away, and she must have been gone an hour, at } confinement of her room, and swung herself into 
least. A full hour, with Young by her side—an } the garden attached to General Noel’s house, 
lhour! She paused, and looked at the sumptu- i entering it recklessly, as roving birds take pos- 
ous French clock en the mantelpiece; drew { session of a tree, her grandfather was occupied in 
nearer; and saw that only ten minutes had } his own apartment by a visitor, who had taken 
passed—ten minutes, and he was coming back: shim somewhat by surprise; not so much from 
she could hear his step on the pavement, the | } his presence there, but the nature of his conver- 
touch of his hand on the gate-latch, t sation surprised and startled the old man, as no 

But he must not find her there, looking ‘so ; other subject could have done. 
restless and feverish. This yisitor was by no means an intruder; he 

When Young came in, he found her just rising } had been in the Indian country, sometimes for 
from an easy-chair, as if she had rested tran-} months together, sharing the sayage life there, 
quilly in it, during his absence, and was ready } and joining in the yearly hunting parties, with 
to receive him with the smiling indifference of} the yim and boldness of a native. ‘hus he had 
a well-bred woman, who finds her véle as hostess } travelled through the reservations, aided by all 
a little tiresome, ¢ the knowledge that could be won from his unsus- 

“Tt did not take long to find the nest of our i picious companions; and, under the dashing char- 
wild bird,’’ she observed, as the young man hesi- } acter of an amateur huntsman, had, in reality, 
tated, doubtful whether to seat himself or depart. } prospected the country from end to end, with all 
«What a strange, bright creature she is.” } the silent craft of a speculator. 

“Wonderfully bright, and strange beyond} This man had been in Washington some months 
anything. Rather too much so, indeed, for the i before the Cherokee Commission appeared there, 
end of a day like this,’ said Young, hesitating band was prepared to renew his influence with 
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its members, and secretly control their move-} Your granddaughter, Chief Washaning—you will 
ments, during the negotiations, to which they i not be angry, if I speak of her?” 

had been insidiously invited by the Government, } The old man drew himself back in his chair. 
or rather by an eyer perpetuated class of specu- } There was a moyement of his hand; a dark cloud 
lators, who thrust themselves between the Indians } gathering in his eyes. that boded no pleasant 
they dupe and intend to rob, and a government, ; acceptance of anything that might follow. Stew- 
sometimes blinded into injustice by their mach- | art saw this; but he was not a man to recede, 
inations, often indifferent, and more frequently ! after the first step. The old chief bent his head 
urged into absolute oppression by the prejudice ’ gravely, and waited. This was something like 


of race, which has never yet abated regarding 
the red man. 
This class of speculators was, in the period we 


write of, led by the man who presented himself } 


to the old chief that night. He had a double 
motive in this visit, and felt some anxious mis- 
giving, in approaching a man whom he recog- 
nised as more than his superior in those powers 
of mind which control important actions, and in 
influence among the wild people he represented. 

These two men sat together some time, talking, 
on the surface of things, in a quiet, friendly way ; 
for Caleb Stewart was cautious, and hesitated to 
touch the subject he came upon; for it involved 
some degree of feeling, and all ‘his personal 
interests were heavily at stake, As for the old 
chief, Washaning, he was always patient in 
waiting, and so keen in his habits of observation, 
that he understood the embarrassment of his 
guest, and quietly awaited an explanation. 

Had you seen these two men sitting together, 
the representatives of opposite and hostile races, 
each having shared somewhat in the other's life, 
the contrast would have been forcible. ‘The old 
chief, with his clearly-cut features, dark and dee 
ly-set eyes, bright with a fire that age had failed 
to quench, calm, dignified, upright asadart. The 
visitor tall, stooping slightly in the shoulders; 


cringing alittle, as he bent forward; and speaking } 


in a hushed yoice, as if the habit of secret con- 
versation had become natural to him; his coun- 
tenance handsome in repose; but full of subtle 
craft when he smiled. These traits were as op- 
posite to the stately compose of the chief, as 
truth is from fulsehood, Yet this man was popular 
among the people; had woven himself completely 
into the confidence of the chiefs he proposed to 
defraud; and with many persons of his own 
race, bore the character of an enterprising and 
patriotic man, whose opinions even wise states- 
men might adopt with benefit to the nation. 
Still, as I have said, Caleb Stewart hesitated, 
and was disturbed with self distrust, when he 
entered upon his object in yisiting the chief. 
“Tt is not of the treaty that I have come to 
consult you,’’ he said, at last; ‘ but ona subject 
nearer to my heart, and of more importance than 
all the land your people have to cede away. 





) encouragement. 
“\ granddaughter, whom I have loved since 
} the first day that I set eyes on her.” 
The old man lifted his hand, with a passionate 
jgesture. ‘The proud Indian blood rose, and 
} darkened his face. 
} You say this tome—have you dared to say 
ine much to her?’ he demanded, bending his 
} eyes, full of swift fire, on Stewart. 
“No,” answered the man, ‘1 have not dared.” 
“Then do not dare. No man liying must say 
so much to Washanee. There is not a chief, in 
all the West, who would yenture to xpproach me 
as you have done.” 
“Chief, I should think not,” answered Stew- 
art, nettled by this lofty pride. ‘She is the 
} mate for a better race of men, or marriage would 
never have entered my thoughts régarding her,” 
“A better race of men,” repeated Washaning, 
and his lips curled with a scornful smile. ‘ We 
will not discuss that question here, or speak of 
) Washanee at all. She is my child. The power 
} that, I have will be hers. All the lands, that. 
} your soldiers haye not overrun, will be hers. 
There is not a tribe, among our people, that will 
{ not hail her as queen, when I am laid to rest in 
} the wilderness, What man among you stands 
{ high enough to claim her?” 
} «But I, too, am a man of imfluence, and I love 
} the very ground she walks on. Is that nothing? 
; Few men in the country can use the influence 
‘that I possess. Give me me some hope of win- 
‘ning the beautiful girl, and there is not a con- 
‘cession you can ask from the Government, that I 
will not obtain for you and your people.” 

‘We do not sell our women, in order to keep 
our lands,” answered Washaning. 

“But you give them for love, and I love this 
girl, You are rich, I know; worth more than 
all the other chiefs put together; but it is not 
} the inheritance I seek for,’ pleaded Stewart, in 
passionate earnest. 

The old man smiled, 

“Such things have been said to us before. 1 
4 remember something of the kind, when we were 

driyen like sheep across the Mississippi. Your 
people did not want our lands then—they never 
do.’ 
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“But I do not ask for your lands, or the{ ‘The chief hastened to the window, and looked 
gold.’” Sout. Across the garden, that lay beneath it, he 


“The gold ee repeated Washaning, starting. | saw lights streaming across the decaying sward, 
“Who spoke of gold? That is the white man’s i and kindling up the leaves of a Virginia creeper, 
God—not ours.” as j tae fell, like ragged drapery, from a baleony 

Stewart smiled, meaningly; but some after- } projecting over the broad windows of a brilliantly 
thought checked what he was about to say, and | lighted room. Through the lace curtains, that 
he added “but it is not my god, or I should { fell, like frostwork, behind these sashes, he saw 
scarcely plead for your daughter, who has } people moying to and fro, and heard the sound of 


none.”” ja female voice, that made his heart ache with 
The Indian drew a slow breath. ; dread. 
“T have said that my grandchild is not to be{ ‘‘It is her voice, and in that house. What 

mentioned here.” evil spirit can have taken her there? Am I, 
«Then you positively refuse her to me.” after all, entering on a fight with destiny? Will 
“Positively.” ? my old enemies be permitted to rob me of every- 
«And forbid me to plead my own cause with ‘ thing?” 

her.” When the old man turned away from the win- 
“T forbid you, or any other man, to breathe a ; dow, his eyes were full of smouldering fire, and 

word of the feeling you call love to her.” j his lips were pressed firmly together. 


The old chief arose, as he spoke; his lips were} ‘How long is it, since your mistress went 
grayish-white with suppressed passion ; his hand | into the garden yonder?” he questioned of the 
trembled, as he pointed to the door. Stewart, ; black girl, who sat upon the bearskin, with her 
too, was pale, and there was a venomous gleam ! limbs curled up like a young Turk, and her black 
in his light-gray eyes, as he went through the ; eyes wide open with astonishment; for there 


door. | was something in the old man’s agitation that 
“Be it so,” he said, “but the play is not over i frightened her. 
yet.” } “Don’t jes’ know ’bout dat—done gone sleepy 


The old chief watched his visitor depart, with | ebber since,” she answered, shrinking farther 
a feeling of bitter distrust. The class of adyen- ; back into her corner. 
turers, to which this man belonged, was thor-, ‘But she went alone? No one was with 
oughly hateful to him, and it seemed as if} her?” 

Washanee had heen insulted by a proposal of ;  *+ All by her se’f, ole marse.”” 

marriage with one of them. It was impossible } « And she said nothing ?”’ 

for a man of his keen intellect and cruel expe: “No, nuffin’. Jes’ hopped out & der winder, 
ences with the white race not to regard any jan’ den bust out singin’ ’mungde trees. Dat was 
member of it with distrust; and this, for the ‘what sot me ter sleep, and ter dreamin’ ’bout 
moment, extended to his granddaughter. Could | mockin’ birds.” 

it be that some encouragement had been given to | Washaning questioned the girl no more; but 
the man who had just left him? entered his own room, and took his red-lined 

The thought stung him. He opened the door cloak from the chair it draped. He was casting it 
of Washanee’s room more abruptly than he had {| over his shoulders, when the door of the next 
ever done before. room was opened, and Washanee came in, radiant 

«*Washanee, my child !’’ with animation, and panting for breath. 

There was no answer. The room seemed emp- “Oh, grandsire,” she said, passing swiftly 
ty; but when the old man, now keenly anxious, } into the inner room, where the old man stood, 
euled out again, the black head of a little negro } half swathed in his cloak. “This is such a 
girl was lifted from a bearskin, flung down in } beautiful, beautiful night! The stars are all 
one corner of the room, where she lay curled up i burning with such fire, as you neyer saw in them 
like a lap-dog, and rubbing her eyes with: two | before. This cool wind is so keen and sweet— 
little copper-colored fists, she muttered, sleepily : } like the wine you gaye me. There never was 





«What am it, ole marse? T’se here, I is.” such a night as this.” 
“But your mistress—Washanee—what has; ‘The girl was indeed a picture of that exalta- 
become of her?” tion, which gives beauty to everything, as she 


«Done gone out o’ der winder. Jes’ as I comes { stood before the anxious old man, with her eyes 
in, she geb a grab on dat ’dentical limb, an’ } soft as velvet, yet bright as stars, and her hands 
swings down ’mung de trees. Dat’s all I knows } clasped in an ecstacy of delight. 

*bout it, ole marse.”” i “Oh, this life, to which you have brought me, 
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is better than the great hunting grounds wise «Then he brought you home?” 

Indians tell us of. And the people! Oh, eal “Oh, yes. The tall old gentleman would have 

sire, shall I ever be like them?” done that; but Huestice Young would not let 
«*Washanee,”’ said the old chief, pained to the } him.” 

heart by this wild’ display of happiness, “you The*name of the young Senator lingered on 

have done wrong.” on Washanee’s lips, like the dew of flowers. 
He spoke with severity, such as the girl had | Since the last minute, it had become inexpressably 

never heard in his yoice before. Her hands fell } sweet to her. The chief remarked this, and a 

apart, her smiling lips closed suddenly, and she { faint smile came to his lips. 

drew back a pace, dismayed. “So this young man talked of our people?” 

“Wrong, grandsire—wrong? What have I ; said. ‘What could he know about them?” 











done?” “Everything, grandsire: for he has been on 
“You have entered the house of a strange } our reservation, and sat by our fires. I remene 
gentleman, unbidden.” bered him, the moment he stood up to speak, in 
Washanee was puzzled, and sorely distressed. } all that crowd of white faces.” 
«You remembered him? You?” 


“Unbidden? We Indians never wait for inyi- 
tations. Even the white men, who come among “Oh, so well. He has forgotten; but I never 
shall forget.”’ 


us, are ashamed to pull the latch-string in, that 
strangers may not enter their doors. Are the} ‘But when was this, Washanee?” questioned 
people here different ?”’ the old man, lost in astonishment. 
«‘Washanee, what took you to that house?” “Six winters ago.” 
« And I did not know it?” 


“What took me? I think it was my own 
heart, grandsire—that, and a sweet sound that “You, and all the young braves, were away. 
There was no one to welcome the white hunters, 


came trembling fo me through the leaves: a 
but a few old men, and our women.”’ 


voice called for me; so I went.” 
“Well, and you found—” «And you were scarcely more than a child.” 
“That beautiful lady. It was she who had; A faint, crimson flush stole over Washanee’s 
called through the trees. Oh, there was nothing } face, as she replied: 
wrong in it. She was glad to have me, I am «*T was only a very young girl, then; but the 


sure of that. And the young gentleman—” granddaughter of a great chief is never too young 








“What young gentleman, Washanee ?”’ i for the duties of a hostess. That you haye told 
«“ Why, grandsire, there is only one in the wide ? me often.” 

world.” i Again the old man smiled, 
“But that one?” 


“Then you received this company of white 
“ Oh, grandsire, I never thought that you could } hunters, among whom was the young Senator?” 
be stupid before. Did you not see him, only} “Iremembered all that you had told me of 
this very day—hear him, too, when a whole }their people, while they stayed in our lodges, 
crowd held its breath to listen?” though they only knew that a half frightened girl 
“But how came Huestice Young at General ;—who could speak their language, but dared 
Noel’s house?” not—was telling the women what might please 
““TMuestice Young? Is that his name? What } them, and holding back from observation all the 
a sweet sound it has,’”” said Washanee, thought-; time. Huestice Young was the only one who 
fully, and quite forgetting that the chief was im- } took any heed of my presence in the lodge. He 
patient for an answer to his question. knew 2 little of our language, and found out that 
“You saw this young man at Noel’s house? : was I who picked the wild strawberries they 

; 

; 





How came he there ?”” ate: for he caught me twisting wild flowers 

“How? Well, grandsire, I don’t know. Per- } around ihe baskets, one day ; and it pleased him ; 
haps he was drawn there by the singing. He }so he would talk with me a little, and gave me 
seemed to love that; and listened, when Isang, as } this, when he went away—not knowing that my 
if he had heen brought up in the woods, and knew | fathers were great chiefs, and had gold enough to 
all the language of storms.” pave the lodge for me, if I wanted it.’ 

“Such men know a more subtle language than Here Washanee drew a frail gold chain from 
that,’”? muttered the old man. her bosom, and held up a Roman coin, worn thin 

“T think he knows everything,” said Washa- } with time, but priceless because of its antiquity. 
nee, proudly; ‘for he talked of our homes, our} ‘He said that I must keep it, for his sake, 
medicine lodges, and the great bravery of our } and remember that all white men were not the 
chiefs, as we came home under the starlight.” enemies of my people.” 
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“And you kave kept it all this time, without { ‘Why should he? You were a child—a 
speaking,”’ said the chief, gravely, and much hurt ; } preity, savage; and to such, white travellers are 
for, up to that day, he had believed this young lavish of shining gifts.” 
creature transparent as crystal, with no thought } ‘Still, he gave no one else, of all the tribe, a 
concealed from him; but there she stood, holding? thing like this,” rejoined the girl, wistfully. 
up 2 secret hid away in her bosom six years, j «The women had beads: red, and blue, and grass 
without breathing a word of it. green, which they flaunted before each other 

There is scarcely a pang known to affection } proudly enough; but I hid this, as birds hide 
more keen, than a discovery that entire confidence } their eggs.”” 
has departed from a deeply-loyed woman child, “Then hide it still, Washanee. This young man 
whose thoughts we believed ourselves to have } must never know how much you care for it.”” 
read clearly, as the reflection of stars is seen in The girl dropped the bit of gold into her bosom 
spring waters. Here, in this young creature’s } again, and pressed her hand upon it. 
bosom, a secret had been hidden since her very} ‘He does not know; he neyer will know,’ 
childhood, and even now it was betrayed with } she said. How could I tell him, when the 
evident reluctance and burning blushes. } glance of his eyes makes me tremble so—” 

“Why did you neyer speak of this before?””?} ‘Ah, my child, has it come to that?” 
the old man asked, with the hoarseness of pain} ‘You think that I am a coward, and it trou- 
in his voice, bles you; but that is all wrong, grandsire, 

“T could not. Something would not let me.” ; Cowards tremble from fear; but this shaking of 

“But you told this young man? You let him my limbs is like the soft shiver of leaves, and a 
understand that his coin was in your bosom?’ ; sweet joy.’’ 

“No, no, grandsire, how could you think it?” ; The oldman shrank back alittle, unconsciously, 





cried the girl, eagerly. and turned his head away. Washanee saw the 
«But why not?” action. 
The girl’s face drooped; her bosom rose and «Then you think I am a coward, and your 


fell, as if the question had wounded her, 
The old chief sat down, and covered his face 


own granddaughter? Can this be? Still, how 
can one tell? for I am afraid to look up, and hold 
with one hand; asigh escaped him. She heard} my breath, that he may not see how his eyes 
it, and fell upon her knees. trouble me. Perhaps, it is the white blood in 
“Grandsire, have I done wrong to keep WOE my veins. Not yours—not yours, grandsire, 
bit of gold? See, you shall have it.” That is all brave. If I am a little timid, once in 
The old man tried to smile, Afterall, what had } awhile, it is because of the white blood.” 
the young creature done? Only kept the secret,} ‘And that is the blood of a noble woman, 
which her own delicate thoughts had rendered } Remain like her, and I shall be content,’” said 
sacred, Whatif that bitof gold should tell oftleap= § the old man, renching out his arms. “I have 
er feclings, and lead to more serious passion? Was } brought you into great peril, Washanee, such as 
there power in all his vigilant watchfulness, to; you cannot understand. May the Great Spirit of 
shield hex from the destiny of her sex? Sooner } our fathers give me power to guide you safely.” 
or later, he reflected, this revelation must come ; \ “The Great Spirit will listen when you speak, 


} 
' 
; 
i 





the girl was too bright and beautiful for a common i and he is everywhere. Then why should we 
destiny. Only, itis like preparing for death, when ; have fear, in this beautiful country ?”” 
we think to reconcile ourselves to the change that, Washanee was folded in her grandfather's 
may, all at once, sweep the young creature we arms, as she said this, and her cheek rested 
regard us a child, into the perils of passionate against his, with a clinging affection that com- 
womanhood; and this old man felt the shock, as} forted him; for she threw all the sweet enthu- 
if the girl had, there and then, been wrenched } siasm of impulsive childhood into her caress. 
from the power of his protecting love. “Go, now,” he said, putting her gently aside. 
When the chief lifted his face, it was inex-} “This has been a busy day, and you need sleep. 
pressably sad. Tell me, is our new home pleasant to you, or are 
“No; keep the bit of gold, child. It was no} you longing for the lodge and the woods ?” 
doubt the careless gift of a man, who has forgot- «Am T what you call homesick? You mean 
ten all about it.” that? Homesick? No—everything is so grand, 
“Yes, I know,” answered Washanee, shaking } so. beautiful. Oh, grandsire, let us live here 
her head, mournfully, as she looked down upon } forever.”’ 
the coin in her hand, ‘*he saw my face, and re- “How easily the young speak of ‘forever,’ ”? 
membered nothing.” } thought the chief, after the girl had left him. 
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“‘She seems to haye an eternity before her, and j herself on the bearskin, buried her face deeper 

is ready to squander it as prodigals scatter their i in the long fur, and settled comfortably again. 

substance; but I, who am old, count years as{ ‘* Well, Wisse, or Chloe—I don’t care which 

misers sort their last coin; and now, when life | it is—come here. I want to show you some- 

should have lost its savor, I grasp at it eagerly ; thing.” 

for her sake, only for her sake. What is allthe} This peremptory summons aroused the slave, 

rest of the world to me?” { who tumbled out from her lair, and came for- 
Washaning was right. His granddaughter was } ward, with her arms uplifted, in aid of a general 

s0 full of life, so rich in hope, that she forgot all } yawn. 

that had beer ominous or sad in the old man’s} ‘Look yonder,” said Washanee, ‘and tell me 

conversation, the moment she was alone in her if you ever saw anything so lovely as that.”’ 

room. The window she had escaped from was} ‘What am it?’’ questioned the slaye, coming 

still open, and the soft air of Indian summer } slowly out of her yawning fit. 

came sighing through the half naked branches, «A lady. Don’t you see, Wisse?” 

by which she had let herself into General Noel’s “Chloe,” muttered the slave, stubbornly; 

girden. The light from a second-story window, ; ‘‘ean’t fix none ob yer Injun names on me. 

across the inclosure, alone revealed the outline; I’se Chloe, an’ nuffin’ else, I is.” 

of the building; but that held her with a sort of; —‘ Well, look, look, her face is this way now. 

fascination; for through the lace curtains, that ; Did you ever see anything so lovely?” 

scarcely seemed more than a cobweb against the «Yes, I has.’’ 

glass, she saw the form of Constance Noel, * No, no, Wisse, don’t be obstinate. See how 

standing before a mirror, evidently arranging her } the light is shining through her hair.” 

night toilet; for the robe in which she was} ‘Tsees.” - 

arrayed, swept downward to the floor, and over «And her face is like a wild rose.” 

that fell wave after wave of golden hair, the} ‘Wild roses ain't nuffin’ ter peaches, when 

ripple and shine of which shone out like sun-} dey is good an’ ripe cla’r through.” 











beams seattered over snow. Here Wisse smacked her thick lips, and seemed. 
Washanee leaned from the window, enthralled } to enjoy the idea, as if it had been fruit. 
by the picture; for, accustomed to the dark- “How stupid you are, Wisse, There never was 


browed women of her race, she had never, in all} a more beautiful picture than this lady makes.’’ 
her life, seen anything so new and at once so **Cept when we makes one. Jes’ let yer frock 
beautiful, as this bright garniture of hair. } out loose, an’ shake yer hair down yer back, like 
Strange and conflicting emotions possessed the | her'n is, and look in dat t’ing, whilst I spreads 
girl, as she became more and more absorbed by { it out, if yer wants ter see picters dat’ll be one.” 
the picture of this fair blonde, so graceful, so} Washanee looked down upon the black face 
delicate, and so utterly unlike herself. The very } lifted to hers, and the honest admiration there 
perfection of grace, presented through the mist-} soothed her wounded yanity. 
like curtains, filled Washanee with self-distrust, } You are a good, faithful creature, Chloe, and 
almost with self-loathing. She had no idea of; no one but myself shall ever own you fora slave. 
the wonderful combination of form and rich } Ah, see, the light has gone out, It really is time 
coloring in her own person, nor dreamed that the } to undress. There, now!” 
purplish-blue, that broke the blackness of her} Washanee, blushing with a consciousness of 
own abundant hair, like the bloom on nightshade { her own vanity, unwound the scarf from her 
berries, could eyer be deemed more uncommon, { waist; loosened her dress till it fell back from 
and quite as beautiful as the tresses she admired. | her shoulders; and flung the superb masses of 
“Oh, if I could only be like that,” she ex-; her hair downward, till the longest tresses 
claimed; “but I am a creature of the woods— touched the floor. Then Chloe took a small 
a sayage—nothing else. Grandfather said once ; mirror from the wall, and stood, like a caryatides 
that I was beautiful. How could he, seeing how } of bronze, holding it to the light. Washanee 
different I am to this? Still, he is a wise man. } gaye one glance; blushed till her cheeks did 
He surely said it. He has lived with these peo-{ resemble the crimson ripeness of peaches; and 
ple, and knows. What if it were true? I wish i while her mouth was dimpled with smiles, turned 
someone here could tell me, Wisse! Wisse !’’ away from the slave, as if she were half offended, 
‘«Chloe am my name, and I doesn’t rake uD's Chloe hung up the little mirror; went back to 
for nuffin’ else, now I tells yer, young miss.’ {her bearskin; and three minutes after, had 
The young slave was but half aroused aoee chuckled herself to sleep. 
sleep, when she muttered this; and only turned } [v0 BE conTINUED.] 
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BY FLORA ELLICE STEVENS. 





Jsnome Jostxn sat in the private office of the ; was a lady, evidently. At last, as the most 
Merchants’ Bank, /is office as well; for he was | tangible way out of the difficulty, he determined 
the cashier; a brown-haired, brown-eyed man, j to dismiss the subject altogether. 
with a fine, honest look, that led everything to} Like Banquo’s ghost, though, it would not 
trust him that came in his way, from animals to 3 down; but came, despite himself, into his mind, 
men. Men—well, of course, that is a general }a dozen times, that day: it was a mighty fasci- 
term, and includes women, as well; and a good i nating ghost, too, and held its own as deter- 
many of them would have been willing to trust ‘ minedly as real flesh and blood—as a girl’s fair 
him for life: yet, in spite of this evident dis-} face could have done. 
position on the part of the daintily dressed, | The very day that he received his telegram, 
pretty creatures, no one, as yet, wrote herself ; however, a telegram was taken to Mrs. Edward 
Mrs. Jerome Joslyn; for the cashier of the ; Graham. Now, Mrs. Edward Graham was as 
Merchants’ Bank was unmarried. } comely a matron as you would have cared to look 

I think that the idea sometimes suggested { upon; though, at the time we make her acquain- 
itself to him, as he saw happy families growing H tance, she had a slightly impatient frown upon her 
up around his friends; but, some way, the thought } white forehead: for her husband had been away 
neyer became anything but a possibility in his { from home two whole days; and though she had 
inind. ‘Critical,’ he was called, by the maidens, ; expected him on the morning train, it was only 
who plied their fascinating arts in vain; but I } to be disappointed. 
think it was; as the wisely simple old ladies tell ; ‘« Business,” she pouted, ‘of course; but how 
us, ‘‘the right one he had not seen.” provoking.” 

The messenger boy came, with a telegram—it At this moment, the maid brought in a tele- 
was a new boy, he noticed—he dismissed him, ; gram; the face brightened; she eagerly seized it, 
kindly, and opened the message. A surprised, Sand read, blankly : 
yet laughing looks came into his eyes, as he read “Bullion shipped at 9.30. 
it; for it ran: oT. F” 





ioc comp nove amt tsketoars) Ol. Opal) “What does this mean? What do I know 
for a few days, while her brother and I go out } about bullion? There 


is a mistake, ue 
shooting? cs Nate 


i Have the boy take this back, at once, and 
see to it that he brings me back my message.” 
It was very simple: some one’s else message This, I am happy to be able to state} that hu- 
had been mistakenly enclosed to him; and his § miliated young man did, in haste; and Mrs. 
was, probably, at that moment, confusing some } Graham was soon eagerly perusing her message 
other person: the new boy’s mistake, undoubt- fom “dear, precious Ned,” ‘to come and take 
edly. The only proper thing to do, was to send } care of darling Opal, yes, indeed.” 
it to the office again. Yet, he read it twice, { Visions must be slightly tangible, to remain in 
before he rang the bell, and mused: one’s mind long; and so the lovely, inquisitive 
“Come and take care of a lady—young or old, } qne of “ Who is Opal?” faded from Jerome Jos- 
I wonder ?—quite a joke; but I don’t think I'll hlyn’s mind and imagination, except at rare in- 
say anything to the boys about it. Opal, what a / tervals. Science, the deposed, took back her 
lovely name. ‘There is a fine purity about it, as his in the hours unclaimed by business. 
of the white frost, or still summer seas—but, « Jerome,” said Fred Bent, one day, “is your 
} 


Nep.” 





pshaw! ‘what's ina name? She may bean old } heart affected 2” 
maid, with ‘plain® written on every feature. “Not that I know of,” was the laughing re- 

«But then, why need she be taken care of 2” : sponse; “but if it causes you trouble, I will call 
he added, as if to instinctively reassure him- | ina physician,” purposely mistaking the other's 
self; “surely, one old and grim—and who ; meaning. 
was it who should come and take care of her?” ; “Well, all is, you won’t be able to say that, 
but here he found his way more defined, for it : after to-night.” 

Vor. LXXXI.—16, (287) 
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“And pray, what terrible misfortune is about | they were jealously watched by members of both 
to befall me?” } sexes, 

«You are going to Mrs. Ned Graham's party, In taking an ice, Miss Deane drew off her glove; 
and there you'll meet her friend, Miss Deane; ; and with something like a start, Joslyn recog- 
that’s the solution.”’ nized an opal, on the slender hand, set in a cir- 

«Who is Miss Deane?” clet of diamonds. Watching the look, Miss Deane 

“‘She’s an orphan, I believe: keeps house for i said, lightly : 
her brother, at Colorado Springs; and is the most i “Do you share the ideas of those who hold it 
divinely radiant of creatures. She’s up here, in } an unpleasant omen? I have never found it so: 
Denver, now, visiting Mrs. Graham; and the my life has been tolerably free from ill-fortune ; 
party’s principally in her honor. She doesn’t ; and yet, it is my name.” 
show anybody a preference, though half the; Her name? Opal? A strange sense of relief 
town’s at her feet—metaphorically speaking. | came over Joslyn, amid all the confusion of his 
There isn’t any hope for me, in that quarter; so | thoughts: a protecting sense, a feeling of pro- 
I'll be generous, Jerome. You're one of those } prietorship, crossed involuntarily over him. Had 
cool sort of fellows, that always have success; ; he not been asked to “take care of her,” this 
and perhaps it won’t desert you, now. But ; womanly, grand creature, and was he not wil- 
remember, you’re doomed.” ling, oh! most willing, to do so? 

Beautiful, yes, witchingly so, was Opal Deane: The most I know, further, is that one spring 
soft, fuffy, dark hair; fine, straight, thick eye- 3 day, not many months later, Jerome Joslyn stood 
brows; black-gray eyes; a line of eoral for the by a proud, shy woman; and after the sweet, all- 
mouth ; and a trifle of color in the cheeks. She } important question had been asked, and answered, 
wore a cream satin, the whole front fairly covered ; he said, ‘‘ Before ever you knew of it, I was told 
with sleepy-looking embroidered poppies. One } to come and take care of you, peremptorily ;” and 
glance from the gray-black cyes, and the mischief ‘he related, while her lovely color came and went, 
was done. Jerome Joslyn was beyond cure. the episode of the wrong telegrams. 

She acknowledged the introduction more gra-} The right telegram was received by Mas. Edward 
ciously, perhaps, than was her wont with or- { Graham, one day—for nothing but a telegram 
dinary men; she felt, it may be, the difference } would complete the pretty play—which ran: 
Bepreen aus Pen ead ose ene LETS SN “Come and see me. Bring Ned’s dress-coat, 
getting, ambitious young fellows, in a certain ; are 
: ‘ ‘ "4 and your loveliest dress. ” 
way; but with little stronger motives, per- 0. D. 
haps, in life. So, each recognizing the some- And that was the story, that, for so long, was 
thing worthy in the other, they fell into conver- ; the talk of Colorado: the story of the Wrona 
sation, earnest and interesting, unmindful that | TELEGRAMS. 
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“YOU ARE ALL THE WORLD TO ME.’’ 


BY ELLA WHEELER. 





Sonrnow, as I sat, to-night, Gained the glory of a name, 
Dreaming in the firelight, Printed with the hues of fame— 
That old, tender, foolish phrase, Won my meed of gold and power; 
Echoed back from long lost days, But Pd give them all this hour: 
With the old, sweet, earnest ring, Give the fame, and give the gold, 
Your voice gave to everything Just to hear you, as of old, 


In that vanished nsed-to-bo— Saying low, and tenderly, 
“You are all the world to me.” “Yu are all the world to me.” 
‘ Not a yestige, e’on, endures, Honors weary—riches tire— ~ 
Of that dream of mine and yours; Each ambition and desire 
That frail blossom of our May, Loses Instre, when "tis gained ; 
Scarcely lived its little day. Brings a burden, when attained. 
Summer's heat, and autumn’s blast, With the world here at my feet, 
Withered it—it could not last: Life is very incomplete— 
Saye those fond words’ melody— Homage is not love, you know. 
“You are all the world to me.” And, as in that long'ago, 
No voice whispors, tenderly, 
Since our morning lost its grace, “You are all the world to me.” 


Thaye won fall many a race; 


EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


No. 1—Is designed for either house or walking- {edge of each flounce is a tiny knife-plaiting of 
costume, made of camel’s-hair goods, in light } plaid material. ‘The tunic opens upon the right 
gray, or any solid color. The underskirt has ; side, where it is caught up by loops and ends of 
three kilted flounces of the material; under the { ribbon. A two inch wide border of the plaid 




































































No. 1. No. 2. 


edges the tunic, the back of which is arranged in { is entirely optional, and may be added or left off. 
irregular poufis. The basque fits closely to the} It is very becoming to a slight figure; but not to 
figure, and has belt, collar, and cuffs of plaid. Aj astout one. The plaid, used for the trimming, 
scarf-like piece of the plain material is gathered } may be of woollen goods, or of the heavy twilled 


under the collar, and ends under the belt. This’ surah silks, now so much used. For a dress of 
(239), 
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light mourning, this design may be carried out { terial, cut out in wide and deep vandykes. The 
in light-gray cashmere, with a tiny check, in} 
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GARMENTS, 


ETC. 


princess tunic is also cut out in similar yandykes, 


black and white, for the trimming. Ten yards of } which are simply bound on the edge. A wide 





double-width material, with four yards of plaid 
for trimming, will be required. 

No. 2—Is a pretty house-dress, for a young 
lady, composed of ruby-red cashmere and striped 
satin. ‘The skirt is bordered with a narrow- 
plaited ruffle, headed with two rows of Russian 
lace. Above the lace, there is a deep-kilted 
flounce (eighteen inches deep) of the striped ma- 





sash, made of the striped satin, finishes it at the 
back. The waist is round, and gathered to fit the’ 
neck, and buttoned with tiny buttons up the 
back. A ribbon belt, with long loops and ends 
in front, finishes the waist. The sleeves are tight, 























No. 4. 


without other trimming than the plaited lace. 
Six yards of cashmere, eight yards of striped 





satin, six yards of Russian lace, three yards of 
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ribbon for belt and loops, will be required. The } in double box-plaits, under which a narrow knife- 
sash, at the back, can be made of the cashmere, ‘ plaited ruffle is seen. The tunic is gathered 
if preferred. In selecting the striped material { around the long-pointed bodice, and forms paniers, 


. for this costume, we would suggest two shades of 
} 
; 
i 


red, to correspond with the cashmere, or a red 
}and a Louis XV. pouff at the back. The bodice is 


and white, the stripes being an inch wide; and in 
plaiting, lay the lighter or white stripe under, 

} gathered both at the back and front; but this is 
optional; or it may have the gathered fronts, 


thus giving, when plaited, the effect of a solid 
with a plain back. The shoulder cape is made 


color, Which reveals the white or lighter shade at 
lof a straight piece, gathered to fit the neck and 


every moyement of the wearer. We have just 

seen a very effective French costume, made of 
‘shoulders. The edge of the tunic and cape are 
‘simply stitched for a finish, ‘The long, close 


rose-pink and white stripes for the short under- 
} sleeves have a gathered cuff. Twelve to fourteen 


skirt, while the tunic was of the solid color. 
No. 8—Is a walking-costume, for the coming 

S yards of double-fold goods will be required. 

$ No. 4Is a costume of maroon-colored vigoyne, 
i cashmere, or any of the soft woollen fabrics. The 
} tablier front of the skirt forms three large pouffs, 
which are made by running three rows of tiny 
{ tucks in the material, between each poufl, When 
reason, in checked woollen material. The checks } these tucks are drawn in place, they form the 
are two shades of brown. ‘The skirt is mounted } gaugings between the pouffs. The lower edge of 
upon a foundation of silesia or alpaca, and is Jaid * the skirt has a narrow knife-plaited ruffle, over 
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which is a kilted flounce, a quarter of a yard {| —where one color, or one kind of the stripe is 
deep; to which the ponffed tablier is attached, as | Iaid under—are very effective. Allow three times 
seen; deepening in front, and raised towards the | the fullness for the kilting, and mount it on a ‘ 
sides. This same kilted flounce is continued deep yoke. Nine yards of stripe, three yards 
around the entire skirt. The drapery at the back } of satin, and five yards of beige will be required. 
is arranged in irregular ponffs. Plain, round No. 6—Is a walking-costume, for a girl of six 
waist, to which is attached a deep, kilted flounce, {to eight years. It is made of camel’s-hair, in 
which forms the basque. The edge of this flounce, } drab or light brown. ‘The cuffs, collar, and 
pockets are of velvet, twe shades darker. There 
is first’ a skirt put on to a petticoat body, and 
trimmed with two narrow knife-plaitings. The 
paletot is cut like a little coat on the sides and at 
the back, and the front is filled in by a gathered 
piece, made to fit, and fastened by buttons 
(which are not seen) under the left side. A small 
cape, with deep collar, is worn with it, over all; 
but it is not fastened to the dress, except by 1 














and the edge of the one on the skirt, are stitched 
by machine, with gold-colored thread. Cuffs and 
collar to match. A belt of the material is worn 
with this costume. Ten to twelve yards of double- 
width goods will be required. 

No. 5—Is an indoor-costume, of beige, with 
plush stripes; plain beige and satin to match. 
The skirt is made of the striped material, and is 
laid in kilt-plaits, so that the plush is at the top ; button at the back, under the collar, to keep it in 
sof each plait. ‘The narrow kiltings at the edge } place. 
are of satin. The polonaise has paniers in front, No. 7—Is a little costume, made of bordered 
edged with narrow kilting of the satin. The i handkerchiefs, in delaine. These handkerchiefs 
back is arranged to form one deep point. Any / come one yard square, and it will take four to 
inch-wide ‘striped goods may be used for this i make the dress. If these cannot be procured, 
model, either in all-woollen goods or in striped silk ; some goods with a bordered edge can be used, or 
and velvet, or silk and satin; or it can be made the same effect can be made by using narrow 
of entirely plain material. These striped skirts; braid. The princess dress has a kilted flounce, 
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headed by a plaited scarf, with large plaid ribbon t 
bow at the back. The pointed hood is round in ; 
front, and the dress buttons with two rows of | 
; 


buttons, and is double-breasted. $ 
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No. 8—Is a costume of tartan plaid, for a girl 
of seyen years or over. It is cut in princess 
shape, and there are two kilted skirts, one over 
the other. The first is mounted upon the petti- 
coat skirt, and the other is attached to the dress. 
A ribbon sash ties in front, over the kilts. A 
deep collar and cuffs are edged with a narrow 
knife-plaiting of silk, to match the sash. 

No. 9—Is a knickerbocker suit, in checked 
tweed, for a boy of eight to ten years. Pants 
and little surtout coat, with velvet collar, cuffs, 
and pockets. M 








LADIES’ PATTERNS. 


Any style in this number will be sent by mail on receipt 
of full price for corresponding article in price list below. 
Patterns will be put together and plainly marked. Patterns 
designed to order, 

Princess Dress: Plain, . . . 

« «with drapery and 
Polonaise, . . es = = = 
Combination Walking Suits, 

i ital we 
Watteau Wrapper, « 
Plain or Gored Wrappers, 


trimming, 















with vests or skirts cut off, . 
Overskirts, ‘ s 
Talmas and Dolmans, |. 
Watorproofs and Circulars, - 
Ulsters, - 


CHILDREN’S PATTERNS. 


Dresses: Plain, . . . 25|Basques.and Coats, 


t Skiris | 








Combination Suits, +. 5] Coats & Vests or Cui 

Skirts and Overskirta, 2 25) Wrappers... 0. 

Polonaise: Plain, . . . .25| Waterproofs, Circulars 
“Fancy, . . 35] andUlsters,. . .. .25 

BOYS’ PATTERNS. 

Jackets, 25/Wrappers,. . . - - - 25 

Pants, .20) Gents’ Shirts, . . 50 

Vests, Bo] “Wrappers, - . - 20 

Ulsters, 230 





In sending orders for Patterns, please send the number 
and month of Magazine, also No. of page or figure or any- 
thing definite, and also whether for lady orchild. Address, 
Mrs. M. A. Jones, 28 South Eighth Street, Philadelphia. 





EASTER EGGS. 





BY MRS. 


JANE WEAVER. 





This charming egg-bag is made of white flannel, 
embroidered with green silk. ‘The small, colored 
scraps, representing a hen and hare with eggs, 
are pasted on, and secured by stitches of silk. 
It is simply a square, folded like a handkerchief- 
case. It is double, and has a layer of cotton; 
and thé edges are buttonholed together. Here 
it may be observed, that, in Germany, the hare, 
‘as well as the hen, is emblematical for laying ; 
Easter eggs. 











THE PHILIPPE COSTUME: POLONAISE. 





BY EMILY H. MAY. 








We have received yery numerous requests for 
& pattern for a Polonaise. We accordingly give 
one, here: the latest style that has come from 
Paris: it is called “The Philippe Costume.” 
Folded in with this number is a Surpiemeyt, 
{ with the patterns of the different pieces of which 
this Polonaise is made drawn on it, full size; so 
that any lady, with the least aptitude for such 
things, can, eyen without a dressmaker, cut out 
the dress for herself. 
This beautiful Polonaise consists, as will be 
seen by referring to the Supp , of four 
; parts. Some of them are so long, that, in draw- 
Sing the pattern, they have had to be turned 
over; but the place where this is done is 
marked; and for this be careful to look out. 
The parts are as follows, viz: 
I.—Hatr or Fronr. 
Ui.—Haur or Back. 
Ii1.—Steeve. 
IV.—Prece ror Vest. 
i The letters, marked on the Surriement, show 
; how the garment is put together. The notches 
; mark where the plaits are to be put, in the front 
and back of the skirt of the Polonaise. Arrange 
the looping according to the illustration; for the 
front and the back is slightly pouffed. ‘The vest 
or chemisette piece is Jaid in small plaits. 

It is always wisest, after you have cut out your 
patterns, one for each diagram, and an old news- 
paper is good enough for these patterns, to jit 
them on ithe person for whom the dress is to be 
made, before cutting into the stuff. Our patterns 
}are always for ladies of ordinary size, and of 
}course, for a very thin, or yery short, or very 

large, or very tall’ one, they must be altered on 
tine person, that is fitted properly. 
: The pattern turns over, we again remark, It 
}is at the dotted lines, for both the front and back 
} of the skirt of the garment. Wear the Polonaise 
; over a flounced petticoat, 











WORK-BAG: CROSS-STITCH. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





Black or dark-colored satin is used for this 
bag. The design is worked in cross-stitch, in 
different colored silks, and upon Jaya canvas. 
Four of these pieces are worked, and then they 
are mounted upon the satin, which shows between 
each section, The bag is gathered into a card- 
board bottom, cut round and covered with satin. 
A heayy cord forms the handle, and the top 
draws with cord-strings, like a bag. For the 
finish around the top, either a gimp or gual 
ribbon may be used. 











TRAVELING-BAG: SIDE AND FRONT. 


In the front of the number, we give designs ; outside are more pretentious, and are done in 
for a travelling-bag: two engravings. The bag is } cross-stitch, in two shades of brown. ‘The initials 
to be made of heavy linen mummy-cloth; and is} are added, and leather straps and handle are 
one and a-quarter yards long, by one and shalt | furnished, and put on by a trunk or pocketbook 
wide. The arrangement of the inside is given in } * manufacturer. Or else buy a nice set of shawl- 
the engravings. These pockets and flaps are all; straps, and use the handle and straps: they are 
bound with worsted braid, and a little border of} easily separated, and can be adjusted to this 
briar-stitch finishes the inside pockets. ‘The } trayelling-bag. 








EMBROIDERY DESIGN: KENSINGTON-STITOCH. 


In the front of the number, we give a design i Work on crash, mummy-cloth, felt, or satin. 
for birds, to be done in embroidery, in Kensing- | } For the colors, follow those natural to the king- 
ton-stitch. ‘The design may be used forascreen, / fisher The leaves of the grasses should be done 
chair-seat, or chair-back, sofa-pillow, foot-stool, hin shades of green, with brown for stems; the 
or whatever else you wish. fish should be silver, shaded into gray. 





eye 


JAPANESE DESIGNS FOR D’OYLEYS, Eto. 


In the front of the number, we give two pretty § or birds are the best guides for the tints to be 
Japanese designs. They can be executed in outline } employed. Several other uses of these designs 
embroidery, or painted in color, on various; for art-needlework and general ornamentation 
materials. In the latter case, the real plants} will suggest themselyes to amateur workers. 
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HOW TO PAINT PHOTOGRAPHS. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





Before commencing, get four or five different } shade of the jaw. Work in a blue tint under 
sizes of very small camel’s-hair pencils, one stick H the nose, and a little of the shadow color on the 
of the best Indian ink, and ditto of sepia, one bottle | wing of the nostril; soften the edge of the chin, 
of Chinese white, one bottle of oxgall for removing } and around it,.with the shadow color. 
grease, ete. ; one china palette, with three or four} Now put in the warm color, for the reflected 
compartments, and a box of water-colors. Before } light under the chin, with a tint composed of 
making any attempts, old and uninteresting por- } Venetian red and Indian yellow, which is some- 
traits should be used, in preference to those of } times called the flesh color. Work a little of the 
dear and loved relations and friends. same tint on the dark shadow in the sockets of 

Photographs can be remoyed from cards, and } the eyes; soften the shaded side of the iris with 
the color extracted at the same time, by placing ' the shadow color; finish the lips by stippling 
them in a soup-plate, previously filled with luke-} them with yermilion and pink madder, and 
warm water, and allowed to stand four or five } observe that the more distant part is less vivid 
hours; but, as this is a most unsatisfactory ex- tin color. The principal work, at this period of 
periment, it is hardly worth the trouble spent | the painting, consists in softening the tints, by 
upon it. The following rules should he strictly working on their edges. 
observed by the painter; who will find that, after} Wair.—The difficulty of painting hair consists 
a time, her album will not only clearly define the | not so much in the coloring, as in the drawing: 
likeness of a person, but the color of ihe dress ; for so the continual touches, which give the flow 
and trimmings. and form of the hair, may properly be termed; 

To “hatch” a face, means to draw lines across } and to this point, the attention of the student may 
one another, and to stipple, which is the only } be continually directed. We will first give direc- 
true representative of flesh. Arms and legs of } } tions for painting brown hair. For the local tint, 
children should be “hatched.” 3 Suse vandyke brown and sepia; and with this, 

The Eye.—The pupil of the eye can be painted | } work on the deepest shades, with a touch that is 
in sepia (if so it happen to be); the iris (or } neither too wiry and defined, nor too washy; 
circle around the pupil) with cobalt, lowered | then go on with the next deepest shades (the 
with sepia, for a gray or blue eye; or vandyke ; deepest tints haying been already laid in their 
brown for a dark eye. Eyebrows and eyelashes } places when marking the outline); and so on, 
ean be marked with sepia. retouching and strengthening, when necessary, 

The Nose, Ears, and General Expression of the } the extreme darks; and leaving the lights, which 
Face,—The outline, if in shadow, to be marked } must be gradually covered with light touches, 
out in brown madder; the ear may be outlined } giving them the form of hair, until even the ex- 
with the same color. The most important and } treme lights are covered with a light tint of this 
characteristic shadows of the face should be put } local color, taking no notice, for the present, of 
in as near as possible to their full strength, with } the blue tint perceptible on or near the lights. 
the general shadow color: Indian red, lowered ; These high lights are afterwards to be taken out. 
with cobalt. This mixture of Indian red and } When the local color is not sufficiently warm, 
cobalt forms a beautiful clean color for the } apply the flesh tint, composed of Venetian red and 
shadows. Indian yellow. 

‘The most important shadows are the sockets of; Black Hair.—Sepia to be used in place of yan- 
the eyes, on the lower part of the nose, and } dyke brown qnd sepia, adding for the extreme 
below it, beneath the chin, and below or behind } darks, a little warm black (composed of sepia, 
the ears. These shadows are to be partly washed; }Jake, and indigo); and remember that, in black 
should be finer, as the face is approached. and dark hair, the lights are cold and blueish ; 

To Hatch a Face.—First, hatch a light tint of | and that there is always a warm tint between the 
blue, over the lower and retiring part of the /lights and extreme darks, 
cheek; put in the blue shadow below, and at Flaxen Hair. —Commence with sepia; next 
the corner of the upper lip, keeping its form well | tints, vandyke brown; then the flesh color, 
defined, and unite it gradually with the blue { Venetian ved and Indian yellow. The local 
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LAMBREQUIN FOR L’ETAGERE.—BORDER IN CROSS-STITCH., 247 
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color is either yellow ochre, ora tint formed off he Neck.—The color, on the shaded side of 
Indian yellow and Venetian red; which, from the neck, is Indian red and blue; on the light 
being more transparent, is perhaps preferable: ; side, blue only. ‘The green tint on the neck is to 
although the former, from its semi-opacity, has be given with the flesh color, (Venetian red and 
more solidity. The high lights of flaxen hair} Indian yellow,) hatched over the blue. Proceed 
are yellow, and there is a cool gray tint between { in the same manner with the arms and hands: 
the lights and shadows. In all cases, the high ; using, however, Indian red alone for the first 
lights of hair are taken out afterwards, when the tint, in the same manner as the forchead, when 

; 

3 








tints already described are quite dry; and, to ; working over them; when necessary, with blue, 
allow time for this, it is usual to leave the hair } observing the reflecting lights, which are always 
in this state, and go on with the neck, arms, and } warm. 
hands, when they are visible. Fingers.—The divisions of the fingers may be 

Be careful to introduce shadows or gray tints, } painted with brown and pink madder. The tips 
between. the flesh and the hair; and to soften the } of the fingers, the knuckles, and the outside of 
extremities and outlines of the latter, where it | the hands, are more rosy than the other parts; 
meets the background, that it may not appear } and require to be hatched with the carnation tint 


inlaid. of madder and vermilion. 











LAMBREQUIN FOR L’HETAGHRE. 























































































































































































































This is a covering for an etagdre of bamboo § different colored silks, rose, green, white, red, 
or cane, It may be worked on crash, linen, maize, etc., and in. point russe stitch. Stem- 
Java canyas, felt, cloth, or satin, as the taste and { stitch the outline of the design, and fill in the 
purse may decide. The design is done in} rest of it with fancy stitches. 








BORDER IN. CROSS-STITCH. 
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EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT, 

Coton Ix Dress.—The choice of colors, in dress, is almost 
as important as the style, or fashion, Yet there is nothing 
£0 little understood. ‘Take bonuets, for instance. A lady 
goes to a milliner’s, sees a pretty bonnet, and buys it, because 
itis pretty in itself, taking it for granted she will look becoming 
in it; when, often, it is just the most unsuitable one she 


could have selected, So of the colors of dresses, A new-) 
fashioned color comes out, and every lady hastens to buy it; 


it will not probably become more than half of them; for, 
rule, what suits a blonde, will not suit a brunette, and what 
sets off a brunette generally tries a blonde severely. 
course, there are exceptions to this rule, but they are very 





rare, An English lady, writing on this subject, says that she ; 


knew a sallow dark-haired girl, who really looked well in 
1 apple-green. a painfully bright green, such a color 
48 was in fashion ten years ago, but which everybody has 
the good taste now to avoid. Ina white and green muslin, 
Worn over green, with flushed tea-roses at the throat, the 
Same girl looked better even than in the apple-green, But 
such cases are rare, 

It is wise, generally, not to wear very bright colors. If 
there were no other reason, the fact that such colors are too 
striking, are apt to weary, and are certain to be remembered, 
isasufficient one, 
ting old gold,” people will say: “ will she never have done with 





it?” Now, gold color is one of the most sumptuous and } 
beautiful hnes for evening-dress; yet a gown of this color is | 


very apt to be almost overpowering in its shimmer and 
splendor, ‘The same effect, with a more softened and har- 
monious richness, may be gained by many of the fawn tints, 
touched and lightened up with gold and with yellowish lace; 
aud in choosing white and gold brocades, those in which the 


pattern is worked in brownish-gold shades are more satisfac- } 


tory than those in which it is rendered in yellow silk. Thesame 
Tule applies to many colors. It should be remembered that 
a dress onglit to be the frame to the face and form, so to 
speak; not the foil. Asa general rule, it is safer to try for 


harmonies rather than contrasts, For example, if a woman * 


determine that she will choose us her colors that class of 
tints that begin with a warm, brownish cream, deepening 
into the various shades of écru, café an lait, and fawn, 
brightening into gold und saffron, darkening into the 
warmth of deep chocolate—sho may insure a far greater 


variety of costume than she would if all hor gowns were of { 


entirely different colors, nece 
etcetera to match. If she keep to the browns, creams, and 
-Golds, her wardrobe will be, as it were, one harmony, and 
she may use what ‘adornment she pleases to each dress, 
changing them without fear of a discord. Or if she fancies 
colors of a different kind, cooler and more delicate, let her 
take creams, dead golds, and all the softer greens, from wil- 
Jow and sage to dark olive and myrtle; these are beautiful, 
either with light or dark hair, Tho brown-reds and the 
reil-browns, from the faintest salmons, apricots, and terra 
cottas, to the Indian reds and dark giennas, are very fine; 
but, from their warmth, are more apt to tire than either of 
the foregoing, as a scheme of colors to be kept to. 

Many ladies affect gray almost entirely. If they keep to 
the pearl-grays, they are correct; butthere are leaden-grays 
that are perfectly dismal. Moreover, other colors, fro- 
quently, may be used, to great advantage, with gray; a 
touch of Gs" goes very sweetly with pearl-gray, like the 





Of 


“Oh! there is Miss Jones, in that everlas- 3 





ating all the different } 





§ TABLE. 


{ first tint of the dawn; and there are certain salmon-pinks, 

of which a subtle suspicion, here and there in a gray gown, 
_ is like the kindling spark of red in an opal’s cloudy milk. 
| Silver is especially exquisite with gray, making it resemble 

the inside of a pearl oyster. Other women cling to black 
entirely. Now, black is, in the long run, the most economi- 
cal; and it always looks, as the phrase goes, “ genteel.” 
But it is too sombre, except in sating, velvets, and silks that 
have a sheen. Jet, or bugles, used on it, as trimmings, are 


as) ornamental, if there is not too much: the glitter and play of 


light takes away from the dead, dull Diack. But there 
are other colors, better than black, yet not pronounced. 
| Such are the deep browns; the reds, those so dark that 
scarcely a sullen glow betrays their nature; myrtle-green ; 
| and that beautiful color, the true, deep indigo; but not its 
{ caricature, the Royal French blue, now coming into fashion 
H —all these are far more apt to harmonize in contrast with 
{ the ékin, than is the dead monotony of black, 
} The least becoming of all colors, perhaps, is purple, inclu- 
} ding the shades of it known asviolet and suauye. Very few 
Indies can wear them. Peach color, however, is often 
charming, and, when shot with blue, absolutely beautiful. 
And this reminds us to speak of shot silks. ‘The two colors, 
which compose them, should be chosen so that if mixed 
together they would mako one clear tint: if this rulo is ro- 
} garded, they have a shimmering beauty of effect unattain- 
| able in any other way; pale willow-green and dark indigo, 
yellow and white, green and blue, and the changing opaline 
| tints of a dove's breast, are all alike exquisite, But if the 
{ two colors are not so combined, then a shot sill: is about the 
| ugliest thing possible. 
$ 


} Tue Favor or Berr, according to a ectentific English 
authority, is due to the juices; and if, during cooking, theso 
} be allowed to escape, the beef loses much of its taste, Hence, 
} in broiling, it should, from the first, be exposed to a bright, 
{ quick fire; which, by causing the superficial fibros to at 
{ once contract, and the albuminous juice near the surface to 
coagulate, leads to the plugging up of the surface pores, and 
{ consequent retention of the juices. Similarly, in boiling, beef 
{| should be plunged into almost boiling water. .On tho other’ 
{ band, in making beef tea, cold water is poured on chopped 
| Leef, and gradually heated, to draw the nutriment of the beef 
{ into the water, 
i 


Wno Tare “Prrersox?” All ages take it, Says a lady, 
remitting: “The name which heads my list is that of a 
little girl, not yet three years old; aid this is her third year in 
my club: she is a fervent admirer of the pictures: the books 
are to be bound for her. ‘The oldest member of my list is a 
Mlithe, sunny-faced, interesting woman of eighty years, and 
wealthy withal, I fancy few clubs include such extremes of 
age: in this regard, it is quite unique and complete.” 


i 


Stxarz Nvamrns, the current ones and back ones, can 
} always be supplied by the publisher. If the supply of your 
{ news agent has run out, remit to us, and wo will forward 
| your orders, postage free, 


Axy Svupscniner for this magazine can have either tho 
{ “Phetograph Album,” or the “Quarto Illustrated Album,” 
for fifty cents. Or wo will send both for one dollar, 


AAA, 
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Apprtions to CLuss may be made, at the price paid by 


SpLexpip Premiums For 1882.—Our premium engraving 
for this year, to be sent to pemons for getting up clubs, is | tho rest of the club. When enough additional subscribers 
ontitled, “Hush! Don't Wake Thom,” and is of the size of } aro sent, an additional premium will be given. Go on, all 
20 inches by 16. No more beautiful ornament, to be } through the year, therefore, adding to your clubs, and carn- 


ann 

















framed, and hung on the parlor wall, could ve desired. It 
is a work of real art, and a copy should be had by every 
family'in the land, It is, on the whole, we find, the most 


more and more of our beautiful premiums, 


Ins “Srapatneric Lrrerature.”—A Western gentleman 


popular of our premiums for 1882. Nothing gives such an | sends usa club, and adds: “ Women, in this Western coun- 
air of refinement to a room as a handsome engraving. “One { try, need relaxations; for they are worn out with many 
good eugraving,” the N. ¥. Tribune says, “is worth a dozen | cares, that those living in Europe dream not of: they require 
chromos.” just such a book of sympathetic literature, as yours.” 
Or, in place of it, wo will give, for a premium, eithor a } — 
Puorockarn Atnvm, or our Quanto Tunvsrrarep AuuuM, | We Rerzat Aaarn that wo have no agents for whom wo 
which was so popular last year, ‘The Photograph Album is | aro responsible, Either remit direct to us, subscribe throngh 
bound in leatherette, or imitation leather: the Quarto Album | your local news agent, or join a club, the getler up of which 
is bound in moroceo cloth, gilt. { you Ano, 
For many clubs, an extra copy of the magazine will. bo } 
sent, For others, and larger ones, an extra copy of the 
engraving, or either of the Albums. ‘The inducements to get 
up clubs were never before so great; and probably will never } 
bo so great again, Common Sense About Women. By T. Wenticorth Higginson. 
Now is the time to get up clubs for 1882, It is never too } 1 vol., 12mo. Boston: Lee ct Shepard—The title of this bool. 
lute todo this, We can always supply back numbers to Janu- } js much more felicitous than titles of books usually are, 
ury, inclusive, Specimens are sent, gratis, if written for, to { Thore are really more sensible things said about womon, in 
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those wishing to get up clubs. 


Tn Asrueric Craze, at least in its exaggeration, is 
already on the decline. Rooms are now considered bearable, 
even if they do not have dados, paper of sage-green, and 
spindlée-shanked chairs. People are beginning to find out that 
true beauty, in house decoration, does not necessarily run in 
ono groove. Tho diversity of Nature ought to have taught 
this, long ago: she is ever various, and yet ever beautiful. 
Wintor, in ono way, is as beautifal as Spring, in another; 
4 tree us beautiful asa flower; suprise as beautiful as sunset. 


Wer Have Comprarnts, occasionally, about advertisers 
in this magazine: that their goods have miscarried, that the 
goods are not what was expected, etc., etc. All thi 
plaints should be addressed not to us, but to the ad 
Neither magazines nor newspapers ro responsibl 
matters, All they do is to give the advertisers a chance to 
toll thoir own story. ‘The public must judge for itself about 
the rest, And must also take the risk of the mails. 

For Five Dottars AND A Quarter, we will send three 
copies, and an extra for getting up the club—four in all. We 
make this offer, in answer to numerous requests. “How 
much money must be sent,” people constantly write, “for a 
club of three, with an extra copy, instead of the engraving, 
for the premium?” To repea 
cach ($5.25 for all) will earn an extra copy. 












Lransrsa By Expenrence.—A lady sends us a club, as 
she has done for many years, and adds: “Some of the 
members of my club have been trying other magazines, 
lately; but they now say they like ‘ Peterson’ best.” 


“por a Paxtan on the Venus,” says a Into writer, “and 
she is Venus no longer.” 


whole female figure, the bend of the waist, is destroyed by | 


this hideous excresconco. 

To Be Anways Csenrun is a great gift, when it comes 
by nature; and isso valuable, that, when not constitutional, 
it ought to be cultivated sedulously, 


Auways Hzan Born Sines before taking part. If this 
rnlo was observed, many a quarrel, between friends, or in 
families, would be averted. 


three subscribers, at $1.76 } 


Ono of the loveliest curves in the ; 


its pages, than in any other work we can recall, Its author 

has the advantage of knowing what he writes about, Nor 

is he one-sided, as too many are, who discuss the sex. 
| Colonel Higginson, even when he touches on fashionable 
} life, and on the follies of its women, is large-minded and 

fair. He has seen the best society, both here and in Europe, 
} and is, therefore, a competent judge. Yet he is no mere 
| “butterfly of the salo1 On the contrary, as all who know 
| him are aware, ho is a scholar, a ripo thinker, and a man of 
‘large and varied experience in politics, war, and literature. 
There is hardly a chapter in the book that is not full of sug 
gestivencss. Even where the reader differs, from the author, 
ho will find food for thought, 

Helen's Babies. By John Habberton. 1 vol.,12mo, Phila- 
} delphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers—The popularity which 
‘ this graphically told story created for itself, at its first ap- 
} pearance, does not diminish as time goes on. Though tons 
! of thousands know it almost by heart, other tens of thou- 
} sands, so large is this country, havo never yet read it. To the 
} latter we say, get it at once, It will prove a source of inox- 

haustible mirth, This is a cheap edition, price fifty cents, 

What Every Mother Should Know. By Edward Ellis, M, D. 
1 wol., 12mo. Philadelphia: Presley Blokiston,—This is un 
excellent little manual, especially suited to families in the 
country, where medical attendance cannot always be 
promptly secured. It is from the pen of a physician of dis- 
tinguished reputation, and is entirely free from everything 
} like quackery. 

Faith And Unfaith. By the author of “ Molly Bawn.” 1 vol., 
1mo, Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co—This is a bettor 
novel even than ‘Bir, Geoffrey,” the popular story, by the 
same author, which proceded it, Everything written by this 
{ lady, however, is fresh and sparkling. 

My Lord And My Lady. By Mrs. Forrester. 1 vol.,12mo. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co—This new novel, by the 
author of “ Mignon,” is quite equal, in literary ability, to its 
| predecessors; but the story, though doubtless true to life, is 




















} almost too painful, at least in parts, 

Hand-Book of Light Gymnastics. By Lucy B. Hunt. 1 vol., 
16mo, Boston: Lee & Shepard. A yerv capital little treatise, 
illustrated with ents. When not carried to excess, gymnas- 
tics, even for girls, are useful; but, after all, there is no ox- 
ercise qual to a brisk walk in the open air, 

Winter And Its Dangers. By Hamilton Osgood, M.D, 1ol., 
16mo. Philadelphia: Presley Blakiston—Full of valuable 
) hints about dress, eating, heated rooms, the necessity of open- 
{ air exercise, ete., ete. The work of an unusually observant, 
clear-headed physician, 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR.—MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT, ETC. 


OUR ARM-CHAIR, may take one-sixth to one grain, according to age, three or 

‘Tue Ory 1s “Strut Tury Come.” The new subscriptions } four timesaday. Dry friction, or after salt-water bathing, 
to “Peterson,” for 1882, have greatly exceeded our expec- | OUt-door exercise, and a8 much nourishment as the child will 
tations. They show that a periodical of real merit stands on / tolerate, are all important adjuncts; and should never be 
a rock. Others, which are “all promise and no perform-} Heglected. But they are, and will be, to the end of time. The 
ance,” go down; but these increase in popular favor, | daily preparation of thesalt-water bath, bathing with friction, 
continually: and, like “Peterson,” are read by Iadies | 4nd subsequent care, aro too much for thousands of busy, 
whose grandmothers took them, forty years ago. In addi- t toiling, over-worked mothers; and many a child slowly per- 














tion to the approval given fo our course by these large sub 
scriptions, is the gratifying fact that the newspapers, without 
exception, praise “Peterson” more enthusiastically than | 
over, The Norfolk (Va.) Ledger says, of our last two num. | 





ishes in consequence. 

Horpes circinatus, or ringworm—a very troublesome, per- 
sistent, cutancous affection, sometimes producing intolerable 
itching—I believe, is always curable with yellow dock root. 
Let the mother pound or bruise one or more roots Well, 


bers, that “they are the most superb ever issued.” The 
Tancaster (Pi) Examiner saya: “Where only one wiagazine } M#ding a few drops of water; and after thoroughly rubbing 
is taken, this 18 the one to take.” The Wheatland (fo) | the diseased ee ae moistened roots, ES wo 
Star says: “It will pay you to subscribe for this magazine, } the part, oo a mee see rea a oe LUG 
if only to enable your wives and daughters to make their | *Wice'a day, for three or four days; and a “certain cure” is 
clothes neatly and economically.” Says the Nashyille (Tenn.) } t2¢ cee oes aoe seat wee the sips 
Banner: “In the home circle, it is regarded ag indispen- | ©T84ns need attention; and the mother or physician, who w: 
sable” ‘The North Adams (Macs.) News says: “Tt has long | #ttewl to them, will sueceed, where others, who neglect the 
boon the leading publication of its*kind.” ‘The Muncie | ‘lisorlered state of the stomach and bowels, will fail. Whew 
(Ind.) Times says: “It is, this year, better than ever; and | SEU her eiae ltoaueeaat ane! see ee hs a 
when we say that, we mean a great deal: it means a/ 
Mandied Hat OS attains Te isl dvabetend these opinions, } Pathically, rumex is used in laryngo-tracheal cough, with 
shared by the public in common with editors, which have | ©Xcessive irritability, causing a violent, incessaut, and 
given us, this year, the enormous accessions to our list. aes, eee aS ee canes 
Honsronn’s Act Puosruars is particularly recommended } Who entertain the prevailing notion that the blood can be 
for Watkfulnésy Tyeteria, aud othr diseases of the nervous | Durie by the continued use of much vegetable Haonanaions 
system. scenery 
3 logical fact that “the blood is as the food.” 








.MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


{Mfeprcat Boraxy—Or tum Garvey, Fieuy axp Forest.] 


PUZZLE DEPARTMENT. 


AZ-Everything relating to this department must be sent 

to GEORGE CHINN, Manrsieneab, Mass. All communica- 

y. ¢ tions are to be headed: “For Perr ” All are invited 

ai Cae SS § to send answers, also, to contribute original puzzles, which 
should be accompanied by the answers.~@a 


No. 146.—Wixpow Puzzir. 








No. 3.—Tux Docks—Rumex, Ruaices. 
It is not generally known that the common field sorrel— 
that pest to farmers, at least to poor farmers, possessing old, 





PEE BRN RAE) 
uncultivated, or neglected fields—is a dock, species of Rumex x * * 
—a full brother to the narrow-eaved or sour dock, and the * * * 
Droad-leaved dock; the apetalous flowers being similar in all 2s Siemi® whi S nee 
the species. Rumex acetosella is the botanic name for the 2 * * 
common red sorrel of the fields, Rumex crispus,the medic- * s * 
inal dock, possesses a spindle-shaped, yellow root: stem, three Pip aie Shoes 


or four feet high, with smooth, long, lanceolate leaves; 
waved at their margins; terminating in panicled racemes, of 
small, inconspicuous, green flowers. The radical leaves have 
long foot-stalks, and are roundish cordate. ‘The broad-leaved 
dock—Rumex obtusifolia, not the burdock—has similar 
medical properties. Both possessing astringent, and gently 
tonic, alterative properties. ‘The yellow dock root has been 
used with benefit in scrofulous and cutaneous diseases; and 
at one time, enjoyed a reputation for curing the itch. 

Two ounces of the fresh root, or one ounce of the dried 
root, may be sliced, and boiled a short time, in a pint of 
water; and the whole taken in the twenty-four hours. ; 

The yellow dock fi almost the only one of our indigenous 
agents that can be properly termed an ulterative to the 
glandular system, or that can be used advantageously in 
debilitating and exhausting diseases; such as scrofula and 
tendency to phthisis, Of course, if fron, cod-liver oil, or 
the hypophosphites, are administered with it, more prompt 
effects will often be munifested. In many feeble children, of 
phthisical or scrofulous parents, the active principle of the 
dock—called rumin, or rumicin—with iron, will coon change 
their diathesis or constitution. In many cases of great 
debility, especially weakness of the digestive organs, cod- 
liver Oil cannot bo borne: then cream should be substituted, 
The dose of rumin is one to three grains, for adults; children i 


The uprights consist of seven letters each. The right 
means a precious stone; the left, the first day of the month 
among the Romans; the central, a small line, 

The horizontal lines consist of five letters each. The top 
line is a gold coin of ancient Persia; the central, a scuflle; 
the bottom, a lady's garment. 


Amsterdam, N.Y. Chara Vax Brockren. 


No. 147.—Numerican Exroma. 
Tam composed of 10 letters. 


My 9, 8, 4, 5 is an inclosure for confining animals, 
My 10, 7 is an interjection. 
My 6, 3, 1, 2 is to fling. 
My whole is a conveyance. 

Harlem, N. ¥. 





Manni. 


No. 148.—Drcarrrarions. 
1. Bebead a black bind, and leave a disturbance, 
2. Behead a weight, and leave a preposition. 
3. Behead learning, and leave metal. 
4. Behead a coward, and leave a bird. 
5, Behead to revolve, and leave a vase. 
6. Behead part of a ship, and Ieave a fish, 
Grape Lawn, Va. 








Answers Next Month, 
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No. 141. 
Whip—snake. 
No. 142. 
COAMM AS 
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pLoRIouLiuRs. i 
Grasses For HyAcinmis should be filled with clean rain- | 
water, free from animal or vegetable deposit; and a small! 
quantity of charcoal added to keep the water pure. TheDbulb | 
then, without removing any of the outer skins, should be 
placed so as barely to touch the surface of the water. More 
successful than this mode, is to fill the glasses with cocoa } 
fibre and charcoal, almost to the top, and saturate with clean ; 
rain-water till it absorbs no more. Lay the bulb just touch: | 
ing this moist surface, and tie a brown paper cover, with a ; 
slit for the shoot, over the top of the glass; keep in a warm | 
place, or in the sum, till the bulb is well rooted; and replace | 
the paper then with a cover of fresh green moss. Glasses | 
with deep-neck rims are most to be recommended for this ; 
mode, as they afford more protection and covering room to; 
the bulb; and afterwards keep the often top-heavy flower- } 
tross stewier; or afford means of fixing a support. Glasses { 
with low-neck rims are improved by using the old-fashioned 
glass candle-drop dishes as eups to receive the bulb. Turned 
qwood or tin dishes can also be used; and covered with moss, } 
as soon as the bulb is forward enough. For decorative pur- 
yosos—to fill fancy pots, china bowls, crystal dishes, jardin- 
ottes, and other rustic or artistic contrivances—all bulbs or 
clumps are best’ grown in thin shell-pots, pans, or other 
suitably shaped ordinary réceptacles; which, if the bloom 
sucoseds, can thon be put in these ornamental coverings. 
For hyacinths, the deep narrow pots made for the purpose 
‘are much to be preferred to the ordinary flowerpot; 96 
talking less room to puck into janiinettes, the diameter at the 
tap being wide enough to/place three bulbs, aud the depth | 
accomodating the long roots unhindered: The favorite 
miniature hyacinths, without which no flower-stand, bou- ¢ 


Cob — Nut. 
Out — Shut. 
Lich — Owl. 
Nick — Name. 
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quet, or table decoration is complete now, can be grown well 
in all manner of old-fushioned glassware; high, narrow 
tumblers; pickle, jam, or finger-glasses; high, old-fashioned 
stem salad-bowls; deep glass dishes; and « variety, of other 
discarded table paraphernalia, may be filled with fibre or 
fine pottivg soil, and planted with pompon hyacinths, 
crocus, snowdrops, tulips, dwarf narcissus, the lovely va- 
ricties of Cyclamen persicum or hepaticas. Where forcing 
stove-houses, pits, or frames, are) not available to bring for- 
ward the winter bloom of bulbs, a sunny window-shelf, or 
a common box filled with tan refuse, and covered oyer with 
‘asheet of window-glass, can easily be arranged. A double 
window, of Continental fashion, is first-rate for bulbs, seeds, 
and plants; and a perfect winter-garden can be secured with 
little trouble and outlay. A south or south-east aspect is the 
Dest; and if plants are objected to in a room, a lobby, hall, 
or staircase-window can be made both warm and ornamental 
hy this means. A deep window-ill is, of course, preferable; 
and if such does not exist, the defect can be supplemented 
by advancing a bottom board and 
Otherwise, it only requires the fixing of a second set of 
sashes, arranged to open as well as the outside ones, if neces- 
sary for yentilating purposes. A casing of tin, filled with 
tan, ié advisuble, as the window-sill and framework are there- 
by protected from dirt or damp. This casing can also bé 
filled with fibre or potting soil, and receive the bulbs or 
plants directly. If the window is large euough, spider- 
shelves can be used far tiers of pots, pans, etc.; and hanging- 
Jaskets suspended from hooks at the top. All plants grown 
in such window-frames must, as soon as adyauced, be rega- 
larly turned, as the crowns otherwise will grow leaning to 
one side, from the light and sun attraction. 
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HOUSEHOLD HINTS. 

Tho go Make a Sonar Screey.—A scrap screen with 
three folue, js most convenient, and the height should be from 
five to six Jesnt, according to the height of the room: for 
which itis intenaa ach partition should he coyered with 
a paper, to constitute @ Sroynd, and for this nothing leoks 
Detter than a glazed black piryor, Place a large, colored 
picture in the centre of euch partition, and round it group 
smuller ones: all of which should be colote, to look well. 
Most people cover their screens entirely, leavitig no ground 
to be seen ; but this is quite a matter of taste; as, if the bare 
edges of pictures are concealed by a wreath of flowers or 
ferns (which can be bought by the sheet ready cut out), the 
Diack ground is rather an improvement than otherwise. 
Fach picture should be pinned on the screen, and arranged 
before it is pasted on finally, so that the effect may be seen. 
Paste is the best material to use, and should be made rather 
thick, and free from any lumps. When the three panels of 
the screen are finished (for it is very seldom both sides are 
covered with pictures) each should be carefully varnished 
and be allowed to dry, before any attempt ab folding the 
screen may be made, There should be a border of lexther 
round each panel (either a binding or the stamped Teather), 
which is scalloped ont, and laid on the edge of the screen; 
abrassheaded nail being placed in euch scallop is x great 
improvement. 











OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 
ney-Ecery Receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a 


practical housekeeper. 
MEATS. 


nibble and Squeak—Cut from a piece of boiled beef slices 
the thickness of a penny piece, trim and cut them into any 
shops, parts undone being the best; boil one large cabbage, 
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i, 
One carrot, one onion, in sulted water; when cooked, drain } and well beat them with the salt, ginger, and lomon-poel, 
and mince them together, very fine, removing any hard} Add the ale, and enongh of milk to mix the flour (which 
parts of the cabbage. Put into a sauté-pan, a piece of butter } should now be added) into a smooth paste; when this is 
the size of an ege; when melted, put in the beef to warm, } beaten till quite free from lumps, add the remainder of the 
taking care it does not dry; this done, remove the meat, and | milk, and well mix, ‘The mixture will then bo ready to fry. 
put in the vegetables; stir on the fire until they are very.) Have ready the pan, with lard or dripping, boiling over a 
hot, moisten with little good stock, add salt and peppor, : brisk fire; a small teacupful of batter is sufficient for a good 
and a little grated nutmeg; place them in the centre of the } sized pancake. When fried, drain them on a strainer, or on 
dish, put the slices of beef all around, pour over a little stock, ; letter-paper, pricked full of holes; serve them: as quickly as 
and serve, { possible, as they become heavy and indigestible if cold, 
Minced oat and Fyge—Take somo remnants of roast or | Sener che one on Ce elas as ues at once a 
braised veal, trim off all browned parts, and mince it yery } Hem heavy. hey may be served wishvam, sugar and 
fine; fry a chalot, or onion, chopped small, in plenty of } lemon-juice, or vinegar, + A 
butter; when it iy a light straw-color, add a large pinch of | Imitation Lemon:Cream —This will 
flour and a little stock, then the minced meat, with chopped } or cream is not allowed, and is 
Parsley, pepper, salt, and nutmeg, to taste; mix well, add © Put into half a pint of boiling 
more stock if necessary, and let the mince gradually get hot } very thinly shred, and allow it nmer for a quarter of an 
by the side of the fire; lastly, add a few drops of lemon-juice, } hour; then boil a half pound of /ugenatiit, for ten minutes; 
Serve with sippets of bread, fried in butter round, aud the } strain it, add three eggs (the? Whites and yolks beaten to- 
poached eggs on the top. gether), and the juice of thy’ lemons. Put the mixture into 
Stewed Fowl, with Rice—Truss tho fowl for boiling, and { # bright stewpan, and stir/ Wntil thick: it will take about 
stew it in about a quart of mutton-broth, seasoned \with a} twenty minutes, Have rgMly 4 quarter ounce of gelatine, 
little pepper, salt, and half a blade of mace, for an hour and . 8aked in a spoonful of hs ree aN in “Saaee, 
ahalf, skimming it often. About half an hour before \the | Poured into a basin, pus ne, with another spoonful 
fowl is ready to serve, add a large cupful of rice; and when } Of water, into the ste*PaM, and stir about until dissolved 
tender, strain the broth from it, and place the rice in a sieve} then mix thorongh!Y With the cream, and put it into a 
to dry and swell before the fire, keeping tho fowl hot; then: Mould. It shouJ*" Stand until the next day, 
Place it in the centre of a hot dish, with the rice arranged in} Bread anaBuller Fritters—Make a batter of a half pound 
rather a high border around it. Serve with parsley and } of floy-’ @arter ounce of butter, two eggs, milk, and half 
buffer eauce, in'a tureen, } asqu(spoonful of salt, Cut some slices of bread and Imtter, 
Calves’ Feet, Fricasseed.—Soak them threo hours, simmer} n¢’ ¥er¥ thick; spread half of them with any jam that may 
them in equal proportions of milk and water, oa they are § wren red, and cover them with the other slices; slightly 
uufliciently tonder to remove the meat from tho bones; cut} P75 them together, and cut them out in square, long, or 
in good-sized pioces, Dip them in yolk of egg, cover them {724% vieces. Dip them in the batter, and fry in boiling 
with fe breal-crumbs; pepper and salt them? fry'a beans’ M4 for about ten minutes; drain them before a fire, ou a 
tiful brown, and serve in white sauce, Blece of blotting-paper or cloth. 








useful where nth” 
journm jing and delicions, 
1, te peal of two lemons, 
























MISCELLANEOUS TARLE RECEIPTS, 
CAKES. 


Piirker House Rolls-—Boil ono pint of mitk.-Rd stir into} 79 Mince-Meat—Six hard-boiled eges, shred very fine; 


{ double the quantity of beef-suct, cl z 
it one heaped tablespoonful of Inne» su two even table- § Revisit ef-suet, chopped vory small; one 


z d currants, washed and dried; the peel of one lar; 
st it co And when milk-warm, add { Pound abet. Hea eee 
MSSBOIEINE ck ieee aisles Rum hatter $ two small lemons, minced up; six tablespoonfuls of sweet 








hon stir in a god gill of yeast, and let it rise ten honrs; | Yi ® littlo mace, mutmeg, and walt, with sugar to your 


then sprink)~. some flonr on the pastebourd. Tay the dough 
‘var, aud sprinkle over it just enough sifted flour to roll it } 
out about three-quarters of an inch thick. Do not stir or} 


knead it. Cut out with a round cutter; brush the top of $ 


taste; add one-quarter pound of candied orango and citron, 
cnt into thin slices, Mix all well together, and press it into 
a jar for uso. 


Madeline Cakes for Dessert—One-half pound of eggs (four), 


each roll with melted butter; then double each roll, by } OM¢-half pound of butter, one-half pound of sugar, one-half 
folding the two opposite edges together like a turnover; } Pound of flour, Mix tho butter, sugar, and yolks of the 
press the sides a little together; brush the top with melted | &8&8 thoroughly; then add the flour and mix again; then 
butter. Set to rise in a warm place, and when very light, in } the whites of the eggs, beaten toa thick froth, Grate in a 
about three hours, bake them ten or fifteen minutes in a} little Iemon-rind, Put in little dishes, each about one-third 
moderate oven, and serve at once. They should be of a very } full, and bake till done, 
light brown color, Batter and Apples,—Paro and core six apples, and stow 
Rice Cuke—Dick and wash, in two or threo waters, a} them for a short time, with u little sugar; make batter in 
couple of handfuls of rice, and put it to cook in rather less the usual way, beat in the apples, and pour the pudding 
than one quart of milk, sweetened to taste, with the addition { Jato a buttered ple-dish; the pudding, when properly done, 
of the thin rind of one Iemon, cut in one piece, and a small} Should rise up quite light, with the apples on the top; to be 
stick of cinnamon, Let the rico simmer gently until it is § eaten at table with butter and moist sugar, 
quite tender, and has absorbed all the milk. Turn it out 
into a basin'to get cold, and remove tho lemoni rind and ein- 
namon. Then stir into it the yolks of four eggs, and the 
white of ono; add a small quantity of candied citron cut 


: as BSE oe Cavill altsons ee FASHIONS FOR MAnon. 
into small pieces. Butter and bread-crumb a plain cake $ poe z, ‘ 
mould; put the mixture in it, and bake in @ quick ovon for} ,, 7! '—Vis1TNG-Dress, ov Winz-Cororep Cas/s-Harr. 


ilesctisan } The bottom of the skirt is trimmed with two side-plaited 

7 ruffles, and the whole length of the front is trimmed with 

alternato ruffles of the camel’s-hair, and bands of velvet, of a 

Pancaker—Threo eggs, one pint of milk, two tablospoon-? darker shade, Tho sides of tho skirt fall plain, and the 

fuls of ale, two saltspoonfuls of salt, a little gingor, and a { drapery at the back is simple, The coat basque is cut away 

Uttle grated lemon-peel, three-quarters of a pound of flour, ’ in front, and is trimmed with the velvet, Dark wino-colored 
half-pound of lard or dripping to fry in, Break the oggs, ° velvet bonnet, with a light-yellow plume, 
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DESSERTS, 
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Fra. 1.—Canptacx-D. or Brack Sink. ‘The skirt is ( with lace, and laced at the back. The satin scarf is gathered 
trimmed with side-Pliifed rnfftes, a deep, full puff, gather-| on the hips, bas fringed ends, and is tied in the centre. 
ings, and un upright quted plaiting. ‘The hack is draped in ’ Three-quarter sleeves. 
puffs. The deep tasque is cut away in front, and is, made Pre. x1.—Wauxtxe-Dness, or Brack asp Wants Sixr- 
full.and puffed at the back. Itis gathered full on the chest, ; menp's Prarp. ‘The bottom has a’kilted flounce, and there 
and the plaited frill around the neck is lined with yellow | are five similar ones down the front, all trimmed with three 
satin. Yellow satin ribbons tie the neck, and ornament the } rows of black worsted braid. The skirt falls straight at the 
sleeves. Black satin bonnet, faced. with yellow satin, and } sides, and is carelessly draped at the back. The coat bodice 
trimmed with yellow plumes. \ is double-breasted, cut away slightly in front, has a rolling 

Fra, 111,—Hovse-Dness, of Drxtcars-Green Axparnoss, } Collar, trimmed with braid, a double row of buttons, and a 
‘The lower part of the skirt is trimmed with alternate rows $ Small coat basque at the back, The turban hat is of fine 
of white lace and emerald-green velvet. Above the upper { black straw, with a feather shaded froma deop to a light 
Tow of lace is a wide, side-plaited ruffle, and above this again i yellow. Tan-colored gloves. 
is n fall puff, headed by a scarf of the velvet. “The bodice is} Fig. x1v.—Hovse-Dnvss, or Danx-Buvr Frencn Bustixa. 
shirred, Mother Hubbard fushion, at the neck, is loose-fitting, } The ruffle at the bottom of the drés is Jaid in five side- 
and confined at the waist ‘by a green velvet belt, and has a{ plaitings. ‘The apron’ part of the skirt is qnite plain; tho 
Vow and’ ends of the velvet, The sleeves are puffed ut tho } back is in-draped. At the sides, there is a plaiting, over 
top, shirred below, and trimmed with lace. ? which ix a row of blue satin bows. The paniors come from 

¥iG, 1y.—Larrie Boy's Dress, or Gray Casamnne, The | the front of the pointed bodice, meet at the back, and are 
Lottom is kilt-plaited, in alternate folds of ruby-colored vel- | finished with loops atid ends of wide, blue satin ribbon, ‘Tho 
Yotaud gray cashmere, ‘The body of the dress is tight-fitting, } Ctirass waist is pointed tack and front, and is trimmed with 
donble-breasted, and trimmed with ruby velvet. Sash of | * baud of blue satin, 
tuby yelvet, with a large buckle. Black Scotch cap, with | Fic. xv.—Spring Tat, or Brown Curr, faced with 
ruby-colored wing. { darker-brown velvet, and trimmed with feathers of the two 


Fig. v—Wartne-Dress, ov Purrir Puva-Coronen Drac- | "es of brown, anda bunch of white daisies. 
; Grnrrat, Remanks,—Black still holds it own, notwith- 
t 

















onan Senor. The lower part of the front is trimmed with 
side-plaited ruffles, The tunic opens over them, and is} Standing that the counters of the shops are filled with light- 


draped at the back, from whence comes a scarf-like trim- | Colored goods of all descriptions. The goods are of the softest 
ming, that appears to be tied in front, ‘The panier part of { texture, and lovely indescribable colors. Ono of the prettiest 
the skirt is put on to the bodice with several rows of shir- ; black dresses, that we havo seen, is of Canton erépe, with 
ring, ‘The bodice is sliglitly gathered unit a collar at the } tHe flounces edged with Spanish lace, Another was of black 
nock, {8 also shirred in front, but close-fitting from the waist } 4h, trimmed in the same way. A fino camel’s-hair, made 
down. Plum-colored felt hat, and feathers, { in this style, would be equally pretty and less expensive, 


z Shepherd's plaids, in blue and white, brown and white, 
Fro, vi—Vistrinc-Ditess, oF Green VELVETEEN AXD GRAY | and black and white, are all in great demand. In fact, small 


Oaater's-Harn. . The camel’s-hair Tufflo-at:the bottom ia'kilt- | raids are very popular, if the colors are not too show ‘y, All 
Plaited, interspersed with shell-plaitings of che, velveteen, i shades of fawn, or almond, or tan color, are liked, yet many 
Above thisis a narrow box-plaiting of the camel's-bair; and} jersons profer the old-fashioned de bége, tints, . But every- 
above this again is a puff, also of the camel’shair. The vel-! ting that is fancied is the fashion, though not always in the 
Yetoon skirt crosses in front in fall draperies, and Is caught | jst taste; for there are certain laws, with Peoatd thee 
up at the back. » The bodice is vory:long.vraisted, and has. | oq form, that ought not to be ignored. As « rule aiblones 
deop, plaited ruffle around it. A bow at the neck,and the { vin) not Jook well in a color that is eminently becoming to 
ieimaniing Osthe) sleeves, is of the camel'shair. “Muffiol} si viatie. apd ietos verak, Naltisr aoold a fall’ women 
camel's-bair, with gray puffs at the side. Hat of green} year lengthening plaits, or anything that gives the appear- 
velyot, faced. with gray silk, and trimmed with gray and } ance of a stripe downwards; bt many flouncos oF puflings 
yellow plumes. { around the skirt are to her the most becoming, and the con- 

Fic, vit.—Watkixe-Duess, or Aumonp-CoLonep Camzr’s- | trary rule applies to short or stout people. Gathered rnfiles, 
Hair. The bottom of the skirt is composed of one deep { with several rows of shirring, are newer than the old knife- 
flounce, with three plaitings alternating with plain spaces. } plaits. If the costume is not made of too thin a material, 
‘Tho upper part of the dress is simply draped. ‘The jacket is; the whole skirt may be plain, except for a very full shell 
of brown cloth, tight-fitting. Amazon hat, of brown felt, § trimming, just around the bottom. 
with almond-colored feathers. We cannot yet dispose of the draped oyerskirt; for even 
when paniers or scarf drapery are worn about the hips, the 
back is draped, 

The bodices of dresses haye equal latitude with the skirts. 
Tight waists, full waists, waists round in front, and those 
with sharp points, cuirasses, and coat basques, are all equally 
worn. The coat sleeve is yet popular; but we are happy to 
say that they are not worn so exceedingly tight as they were. 
We know .of no more ridiculous object, than a young girl 
with such tight-fitting sleeves that she can scarcely bend her 
elbows, which stand out from the exceedingly tight-fitting 








Fig. viit.—Srning Coat, or Cunckerep-Brown Tween. 
Ttis half close-fitting, and double-breasted. The pockets and 
the hem are machine-stitched in treble rows, and the slightly 
open sleeves are turned back with cuffs. The back of the 
coat is laid in deep plaits, from the waist down, so as to fall 
easily over the fuller dresses that are now worn. Felt hat, 
trimmed with feathers, velvet, and ribbon. 

Figs. rx. AND X.—Back anp Front or A WALKING-Dress, 
or Strirep Limousine AND Pusu. The skirt is bordered 
with a deep kilt-plaiting, and the full, round tablier is sewed } waist; especially when surmounted by an extra large hat. 
to the slert, with 2 narrow plush band., ‘The sash is.of-the } Black releet ribbon is revived for making, bows, for looping 
two materials. The bodice {s pointed fn front, with a finish } dresses, for ornanenting mantles, and for putting on the 
of the plush, and is cuirass-shaped at the back. Broad plush § podices of light dresses, to give them character, 


| cuts, Mantles, visites, jackets, and sacques are very yaried; but 


Fras, xt, xp xt.—Youna Lapy's Evenro-Dress, or | retain the general character of those worn during the winter. 
Cneant-Cotonen Nux’s Veruxc. Tho skirt has four kilt-{ Bonnets are to be liad either large or small, worn much off 
ings of the material, each one edged with lace. Bows of ! the face, or shading it, just as the fancy of the wearer 


“satin ribbon at the side. Cuirass body cut square, filled in { dictates, 
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OUR PARIS LETTER. 
Rue ves Petits Citamps. 

Some very pretty costumes have just been made up for | 
the later winter months, and the first weeks of spring. The } 
newest mode in wnderskirts, is to have them either of some } 
perfectly plain, heavy material—such as velvet, watered silk, { 
satin, or plush—or else to have them plaited, the most recent { 
style of plaiting being a triple box-plait. ‘This latter mode 
is very pretty in cashmere, the waist being made as a Louis 
XIY,, or a Directoire coat; or else with paniers, Plaited } 
vests of surah, or puflings and slashings of the samematerial, 5 
look well on cashmere dresses. Cashmere is now, as & rule, 
discarded for evening-dress: because young ladies wear them 
in the daytime, receiving calls, or paying formal visits, in } 
pale-tinted cashmeres, and even in white dresses of that | 
inaterial; a fashion that will be probably even more ex- 
tended, as spring advances. Light-blue is now less in favor 
than are pale-pink and pale-green for evening-dress wear. ) 
Bands of white swausdown are a good deal employed on } 
dresses of white tulle or white satin, and this soft, fleecy 
aaterial has a very lovely effect. A. ball-dress, for a young { 
girl, with a white satin corsage, and white tulle skirt, both 
trimmed with bands of swansdown, is very elegant, and 
youthful as well, 

Silks, watered or interwoven with gold or silver thread, | 
are amongst the lutest novelties of the sason. Satins, bro- ; 
éaded with gold or silver flowers, were in vogue, some time 
‘ago; but these new materials are either pekins, with inch- 
wide satin stripes, alternating with others of gold or silver 
moiré; or else silks, watered with gold or silver. In the 
former instances, they are a good deal used for ball-tresses, 
for young girls, being made with short skirts, bunched very 
much at the back; square-cut corsages; and half-long 
sleeves, ‘The dress must be made solely of the pekin, with- 
ont the admixture of any other material; except, perhaps, 
bows and ribbons of plain satin, to match the satin stripe. 
Such a dress, in white and gold, was recently made for a 
handsome Parisian brunette. Another was in stripes of § 
pale-greon satin and silver moiré; and a third was in pale- { 
pink andéilver. ‘These dresses, though effective and elegant, } 
have one decided drawback: they ate apt to tarnish, and so 
are yery perishable; far more s0 than their cost justifies, 
even for quite rich people. Another new material for even- 
ing-dress is a very heavy corded silk, the cord being as heavy ¢ 
as that of Trish poplin, Tt has a soft, rich, lustrous appear} 
auce, iid is tsed—combined with satin or watered silk—for / 
puirried Indies’ wear; and corsages and overskirts of it are / 
worn by young girls, over skirts of white tulle. 

Very handsome costumes, for visited or demi-toilette, are 
made with skirts of watered silk, elaborately plaited, and 
finished at the top with a scarf drapery, which conceals the 
edge of the corsage, that boing in velvet. A black costume, § 
in this style, is very handsome; and £0, too, is one in dark 
myrtle-green. 











figared in small flowers, in their natural hues, combined 
with pale-blue satin mervellleux. 
Louis XIV. coat, over an unilerskirt of the satin merveilleux, 
box-plaited in a triple series of plaits, from the waist to the 
hem. i 

A curious innovation, which hns just thade its appearance, } 
cousists in concentrating the trimming of a dresssiirt on 
oneside, ‘Thus, nt a recent grand bill, given in the American 
colony, a dress was worn of pale-gray silk; the train veiled 
with tulle; while one side of the skirt-front was covered 
with rufiles of superb point-lace, amongst which wero set 
Lirds of brilliant plumage. T also sw, recently, at Worth’s, 
fl Ulack wWatered-silk dress, with skirt-front of satin; one 
side of the skirt being trimmed with elaborate draperies of 
satin, and fringes of jet. But Ido not think that this fashion 
will ever become popular. 


Gloves are growing longer aud longer. Very thin ladies 








A yory pretty reception-lress, for a young | 
girl, is made of a pale-blue satin-grounded Watteau brocade, 


The brocade forms along { a 4 
* entire satisfaction of all who favor us with their orders. Special 


| attention is given to every article bought; and the tist include 
} Ladies’, Gentlemen's, and Children’s Wear, Weddig Ouffte, 
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now follow the fashion set by S8™h Bernhardt; and havo 
their gloves made to reach to thé-fhoulder, pushing them 
down to the elbow, and suffering the extt™ fullness to wrinkle 
oyerthe arm, They are now invariably Uf tan-colored. un- 
dressed“kid. Black kid gloves are worn with black dresses, 
sometiines; but even with these, the tan-colored undressed 
kid glove is considered good style. The glove is now always 
worn to meet the sleeve; except in the caso of ball-iresses, 
when the sleevo is a mere shoulder-strap, and then the glove 
aust reach to the elbow. 

Flowers aro a good deal worn on ball-dresses; but they 
no longer match, in hue, the dress wherewith they are to be 
yworn; but are rather in marked and brilliant contrast. Thus, 
Worth has lately shown a ball-dress, of pale-green crape, 
with dark-crimson roses set here and there amongst its 
draperies; and a dress of cream satin and tulle, adorned 
with bouquets of variegated tulips, fastened with bows of 
wide moiré ribbon, of achestnut-brown, Shaded geraniums, 
the hues passing from pale flesh-color to deep scarlet, are 
worn in black dresses, These come for the purpose, in 
massed bouquets, without foliage. Poppies, in scarlet satin, 
sot closo together, without foliage, in long garlands, are also 
worn on dresses of black velvet or black lace; and pink 
roses, arranged in the same way, are combined with black 
lace and jet fringes, in black satin ball-dresses, “Looking- 
glass beads, in embroideries or fringes, are. much used for 
trimming white satin. 





Lucy H. Hoover. 





CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fra. u—Gmu’s Wnar, or Sreri-Gray Casamerr, half 
tight-fitting, with a cape, and trimmed with guipure Jace.” 

Fic. 1.—Boy's Suit, oF Brown Cron. ‘The trousers are 
tight-fitting. The coat is a round cutaway. 

Fic. m1.—Mornen Husparp CLoaK, or Faws-Cororep 
Caxen's-THar. It is made with slight gatherings’ at the 
neck, and down the back. The square, full sleeves are in- 
serted, and edged with a rufile of the material,'ss is also the 
neck. -A bow of’ribbon ties the cloak in front, and finishes 
it at the back. Brown straw bonnet, with fawn-colored 
feathers. 

Fig. 1v.—Direcrorre Bonner, or Winite Straw, ror 4 
Youxe Girt, trimmed with a white feather, and white 
satin ribbon. 








OUR PURCHASING AGENCY. 
After many urgent requests, we some time since established a 


$ Purchasing Agency, and encouraged by the substantial, recogni 


tion that has followed our efforts to mect the wants of persona 
wishing the best selected goods from the EASTERN MARKETS, at the 
LOWEST PRICES, ice agiin call atlention to our unsurpassed ad- 
vantages for supplying EVERYTHING used in the 10USE, to the 


Infants’ Wardrobes, Wedding, Holiday, and Birthilay Presents, elo. 

‘Tie advantages goired by all persons sending their orders to 
ony Purchasing Agency have been appreciated by the lerge nuniber 
tclio Tuave been served rince it has been established, in the saxing 
of money, time, and trouble. 

Samples furnished, only on receipt of 25 cents. Circulars are 
“free to arly one writing for them, containing full-particulars, and 
mode of doing business. Remember all are served, not only our 
subseribers, but any one else in want of goods or rvearing apparel, 
‘Address all communications for our Purchasing Agency (0 

MRS. MARY THOMAS, 
P, 0. BOX 1626, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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THE RISING FRESHET. 


[See the Story, General Washington's Quill.” 









































CHILDREN’S FASHIONS FoR APRIL, LITTLE GIRLS HAT, 




















































































































BACK AND FRONT OF WALKING-DRESS. 














































































































































































































WALKING-DRESS. HOUSE-DREsS. 



































DRESSES FOR HALF MOURNING, Ere, 






















































































































































































WALKING-DRESSES FOR SPRING. 




















NEW STYLE BONNET, FAN AND SLEEVE. 

















NEW STYLE HAT, PARASOLS AND COLLARET. 











RANK AND FILE MARCH. 


eee 
As Published by SEP. WINNER & SON, 1007 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia. 





Allegro moderato. 
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RANK AND FILE MARCH. | 
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NEW STYLE SPRING HAT, 
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NINA. 


DERWENT DIAMONDS.” 


$ older people, borne down by sorrow and misfor- 
) tune: astrange, half-forgotten glimpse of some 
; better, happier, brighter existence, far away in 
{the past, perhaps in a world before this. 

} Little Nina, dancing in the sunshine, caught 
‘gleams of something back of this terrible life 
} with the padre, and the dark children, and the 
} dogs and monkeys; something that seemed like 
heaven to her yearning litttle heart. Then the 
} crowd cheered, and the sweet, dim vision yan- 


; 


4 





C = ——s 
ITTLE NINA was dancing in the public : 
street, her small, graceful, glancing feet keeping ; 
agort of rhythmic time to the music of her dark- ; 
browed Italian companions. 
Poor little Nina! Her movements were the } 
poetry of motion, Yet, they were impelled by } 
servile fear: for, that very morning, when she } 
had scrambled up from her bed of straw, ‘and | 
eaten her scanty breakfast of coarse bread and H 
milk, the padre, who owned her, just as he did » 
his dogs and monkeys, had shaken his stout } 
stick over her head, and showed his white teeth } 
viciously, as he said: 

“Yesterday was a bad day. You make this a ; 
good one, to pay for it; or you know what you'll 
get.” 

Little Nina knew too well what that meant: 
it meant hard and eruel blows, and no supper 
when the day’s weary tramp was ended. So, in; 
fear of this threatened punishment, she was doing } 
her best now. 

i But, as she danced, a dream came back to her: } 
a strange dream, that often haunted her. The } 
same kind of a dream that comes sometimes to! 


: ished; and the pretty, golden-haired child danced 


on, with tears in her blue eyes. 

Her comrades scraped away at their music; and 
the faint, sweet strains, borne on the winds, floated 
up toachamberin a stately mansion, close at hand, 
where a lady sat alone. A sad, very sad woman, 
whose thoughts were always with the past. 

Borne backward by the dreamy strains, this 
broken-hearted woman seemed to live over again 
a certain day in the early years of her wifehcod, 
when she stood with her husband beside the 
cradle in which their first-born child lay. 

«Bessie, I’m sure there’s something wrong 
with the child,” he said. 

“Oh, Henry,” she replied, “you only imagine 
it. The child isn’t ill: a slight cold, perhaps; 
nothing more.”’ 

“Well, I hope so, my dear. But really, if 1 
were in your place, I would not leave her, to- 
night.” 

The young mother bit her lips with vexation. 

“ What, after all the expense I've incurred for 
my ball-dress?”’ she said, with rising tears. “ And 
Thad set my heart so on going. It is too bad, 
Henry.” 

“ Bessie 

The reproach in her husband’s voice brought 
Bessie Trevor to her senses, in 2 measure. 

“Well,” she said, “I didn’t mean anything 
wrong, as you ought to know. But surely, it is 
provoking that the child should become ill, on 
the very night of Clara’s ball.” 
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in her low rocking-chair, and swayed herself 
backward and forward, touching the rocker- of 
the baby’s crib, at intervals, with the toe of her 
slipper. 

“It’s all very fine,’ she thought, ‘for Henry 

to go off to New York, where he will have every 
chance of enjoying himself, and leave me to mope 
here at home. 1 would so like to go to Clara’s 
ball. TI always thought babies a nuisance, and I 
think so still.” 
In her impatience, she gave the crib quite a 
little toss with her foot. 
The sudden motion jos- 
led the sleeper, who 
opened her blue, inno- 
cent eyes. 

“Mamma, mamma,” 
she cooed, plaintively, 
* Lulie’s so tired. Lulie 
want mamma to sing 
‘Wock me to S'eep.’ 
Won't you, dear mam- 
ma?” 

But mamma was not 
in a singing humor. 

“Hush,” she gaid, 
giving the crib a touch. 
“ Hush, and go to sleep. 
I'm tired of singing.” 

The little one dozed 
off again. The morning 
hours wore on. Towards 
noon, Mrs. Trevor's sis- 
ter, the lady who was 
to give the ball, drove 
up, in her handsome 
carriage. 

Sitting over that in- 
eyitable cradle, as us- 

“Tt is unfortunate, my dear,” replied the} ual,” she cried, bursting in upon the young 
young husband, “and you cannot regret it more i mother, Dear me, Bess, you are such a goose. 
than I do; but the poor little girlie isn’t to blame, ' I’ve been out ordering my floral decorations. Oh, 
you know. She can’t help being sick, Bessie.” } I’ve got everything on a magnificent scale. Your 

“Oh, of course not.’ dress is done, I suppose? Let me see it.” 

“I wish I could stay at home, and nurse her) -‘I shall not need it,” said Mrs. Trevor, strug- 
in your stead,’’ he continued, as he approached ' gling to keep her voice steady. She went to the 
the crib, and bending over the child, touched his wardrobe, however, and brought out the dress. 
lips to her soft cheek; ‘*but I’m obliged to go. | “I shall not be able to come.” 

I’m due in New York at three this afternoon; and “Nonsense. Oh, what an exquisite affair! 
I’ve barely time to catch my train. You won’t ; What did it cost, Bess? What is it you say 
mind, dear, so yery much, giving up this ball?” j about not coming, to-night ?”” 

The young husband hurried away. He was} “Mr. Trevor has been called to New York, and 
junior partner in a rising mercantile house, in | the baby is ill; so of course I can’t come,” said 
his native city; and business matters, too im- } Bessie. 
portant to be neglected, had called him to New} Her sister laughed. 

York, that great metropolis of the land. “That baby! Why, you simpleton, there’s 

Left to herself, his pretty young wife sat down ! nothing the matter with the child. A little cold, 












































































































































































































































PIPE NIN 








maybe; nothing more. Two of my children are { over the cradle, and kissing the wistful little face. 
down with measles ; but, good gracious, I don’t } “ Lulie go to sleep, now, with Katie, like a good 
mind. My ball goes on, all the same. You'vea; baby.” 

nurse. She can take care of the child fora few; Katie took the low chair by the crib, and the 
hours, surely. Your dress is perfectly lovely. ; young mother hurried away. 

Such an exquisite shade of azure. And how; The ball was a great success. But in the 
charmingly that pale-tinted satin matches the ; midst of the gleaming lights, and the flowers, 
velvet. It suits your complexion so nicely, | and the clashing music, and the dancing, Henry 
too. But I must go. I’ve just ten thousand ; Trevor's young w felt ill at ease. 

things to do, yet. I'll send the carriage around ; ‘Look at Bessie Trevor,’ cried dozens of 
early; so be dressed in ; ¢ 

time, Bess. I won't 
hear of your not com- 
ing.” 

“ Well—if—baby gets 
no worse,’ answered 
the young wife, hesita- 
ting. 

“Nonsense. The ba- 
by'’s all right. Don’t 
be a fool, Bess. Good- 
bye.” 

The banker's wife rus- 
tled down to her car- 
riage; and Bessie sat 
beside her child’s erib, 
with her beautiful ball- 
dress on her lap, and 
her sister's reassuring 
words ringing in her 
ears. 

“Tt will only be for 
a few hours, as Olara 
says,’ she reflected. 
“Surely, the nurse can 
take care of her, Wl 
baste the lace in my 
sleeves, anyhow.’ The 
result was, of course, 
that she went. 

But, before leaving 
home, she went, radiant 
in her agure velvet, to 
the crib where little 
Lulie still lay. The 
child was not asleep. a 
She looked up at her mother, with joyful recog- ; yoices. ‘She’s ten times prettier than ever. 
nition in her baby eyes. What a charming toilet.” 

««Mamina, mamma,’’ she cried, uplifting her i But Bessie took no heed of these compliments, 
little, feverish hands, “p’ease take Lulie, and | though she overheard them continually. For she 
sing ‘Wock me to S’eep.’ Won't you, dear } seemed to hear, above them all—above eyen the 
mamma ?”’ rhythmic sound of the waltzers—that little, 

The young mother's heart was touched; and} pleading yoice, calling “‘ Mamma, Lulie so tired. 
for a minute she stood irresolute, half inclined } Sing ‘Wock me to S'eep.’ Won't you, dear 
to give up the ball, after all. But the fond im- | mamma?” 
pulse died out. After one set, she broke down, utterly. 

“Mamuna will, presently,” sho said, pending “«T can’t stand this one minute longer, Clara,” © 
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she said, when she had found her sister. ‘You! street music, and recalling all the incidents of 
must send me home,” | her great sorrow. . 

The banker's wife refused, at first; but was} Her husband had succeeded well in his busi- 
forced to submit, in the end. The carriage was } ness. She had wealth, and position, and loving 
ordered ; and the young mother, troubled with iends. All of life’s luxuries and pleasures were 
strange fear, was driven home. at her command, But she turned away from 

She found the house in a blaze of light, from / them, in her heart-broken despair. She wanted 
basement. to attic; and all the doors wide open. } nothing but her child. 

“Oh, Katie, what is it? she cried, breath-} “If I had done my duty,’’ she said, “if my 






lessly, as the nurse met her on the stairs. ; mother-loye had been stronger than my yanity, I 
“Oh, ma’am,” panted the girl, “the child’s | should have-my baby in my arms to-day. Oh, 
gone.” 5 } my child, my child!” 


“Gone, Katie? Merciful Heaven, not dead?” } This was the ceaseless ery of her soul, now, as 

“No, no, ma’am, not dead; gone; carried off,” | it had been, day after day, for three long years. 
sobbed the girl. ‘*She fell sound asleep, almost } The music in the strect came nearer and 
by the time you turned your back; and I sat by j nearer. It was now apparently just in front of 
her till. I got to nodding; so I ran down for aj the house. If that broken-hearted woman had 
minute, for a breath of fresh air. There was an} looked out, she would have seen the little 
organ playing on the street, and a monkey j Aanelaeeiel come timidly up the steps of the 
dancing; and I stopped, the least while, with | handsome mansion. 
Jennie Adams, to look on; and when I got back, The children of the house, her cousin’s chil- 
ma'am, the child was gone.” dren, had been already attracted to the door, 








Bessie waited to hear no more, She rushed | and now set up an excited clamor. 
“Grandpa, grandpa,” they cried, “the pretty 


up to her room, and, seeing the empty crib, | 
dropped down beside it, in a swoon. 

Three years had passed, since that night; 
three years of bitter, remorseful sorrow; three 
years of unavailing search. Mr. Treyor had 
neglected his business, and scattered his money 
fo no purpose. The child had not been found. 

As for the poor young mother, her heart 
seemed broken. ‘Time, instead of healing and 
curing her sorrow, made it worse: keener and 
harder to bear. 

At all hours of the day, in her dreams, and in 
her wakeful hours at night, that little, entreating 
voice was continually in her ears: 

“Lulie is so tired. 
Mamma sing ‘ Wock me 
to Steep.” Won’t you, 
dear mamma ?”” 

Health and strength 
failed her. She lost all 
interest in life. Her 
husband, in the pitying 
tenderness of his great 
forgiving love, sent her 
from place to place, 
vainly seeking to divert 
her mind from this one 
sorrow. 

And now, on this fair, 
bright morning, she sat 
in her chamber, in the 
handsome home of her 
uncle, listening to the © 
dream-like echo of the 
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little dancing-girl's on the steps. She's begging | catching up the astonished child, clasped her to 
for money. Come here, grandpa, please, and } her bosom, covering the dimpled face, and sunny 
give her some. Cousin Bessie, cousin Bessie, | hair, and little hands, with passionate kisses. 

where are you? Come down and see the pretty; That night, when the excitement of the day 
dancing-girl.” was all over, Bessie Trevor, with hands that 

The old gentleman went to the door, with his} trembled with joy, and a heart whose eyery 
hand full of pennies, while his grandchildren } throb was a grateful prayer to Heaven, knelt by 
crowded around him, little Nina’s bedside. 

Meanwhile, roused by the children’s voices, “Darling,” she whispered, dropping tears and 
Mrs. Trevor had come to the window, and looked | kisses on the sweet, upturned face. “Oh, you 
at the noisy group, below on the-door-steps: the | surely know mamma, don’t you?” 
children crowding and talking, and the little } The child clasped her little arms about her 
golden-haired dancing-girl in their midst. mother’s neck, and said : 

One glance, and then, with a ery that rang «Oh, yes, I know you now. Sing ‘Wock me 
through and through the house, she turned, and} to S'eep,’ as you used to. Won't you, dear 
came flying down the great hall-steps. mamma?’ 

“My darling, my darling, I haye found you at} And the mother knew then, in truth, that she 











last,’’ she sobbed, as she rushed to the door; and H had found her child. 





CONSOLATION. 





BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 


Anoyr the ridgy hill of pines, 
The winter moon hangs high— 

A rift of purple breaks the laze, 
‘Across the western sky; 

On meadow lands the snow lies white, 
‘The wild wind sweeps the moor— 

‘The bare, gaunt trees give us no sign 
Of summers gone before. 


Boneath the snow, we know the flowers 
Are hiding, safe and warm— 

The kindly mother earth will keep 
‘Them sheltered from the storm; 

And when the April winds shall blow, 
And briug the fragrant rain, 

These sleeping buds will feel new life, 
And burst to bloom again. 





The earth will glow with beauty rare, 
Beneath the skies of June; 

And o’er the ridgy hill of pines, 
Shine soft the summer moon. 

‘The birds will sing, the grass will wave 
With joy, the naked trees 

Will don their glory robes again, 
And hide themselves in leaves, 


We lay our déad away, with tears— 
‘We sorrow on, bereft; 

‘We say that life has little joy, 
Or hope, or comfort left— 

But in the sweet springtime of heaven, 
Safe from decay and pain, 

Clothed in eternal youth and love, 
Onur dead|shall live again. 





THE VOICES OF THE HILLS. 


BY J. 


By misty glen and babbling rill, 
In solemn chant, that ceaseth never, 
The lonely voices of the hill 
‘The solitudes with music fill— 
‘That swells and falls and swells forever. 


To-day, the same as yesterday, 

‘Where woodlands gloom and waters glisten; 
To-night, as weird and siveet the lay, 
‘As heard a thousand years away, 

‘The silent hills alone to listen. 


Low, when the winds are still, they sing; 
By sunlit brooks the mountains under; 


By starry lake and glimmering spring, 
Von. LXXXI.—19. i 
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‘When faries dance in shadowy ring, 
Aud moonlit peaks fantastic fling 
Their shadows ifi a land of wonder. 


Lo! when the winds are loud, they rise 
From rocking woods and gusty hollows ; 

From craggy deeps, whore darkness lies, 

Along the moorlands to the skies, 
Wild:chorus echoing chorus follows. 


Man’s little din of work and war, 
Man’s fury and tumultuous fever, 
Die on the bounding slopes afar 
Insilent air, and neyer mar 
‘The song that heayenward goes forever. 


GENERAL WASHINGTON’S QUILT. 





BY L. L. 


PLEASANTS. 





« Waar on earth shall we do with him?” said 
Elizabeth to her mother. 

“T suppose we must put him in General 
Washington’s room, my dear,’ was the answer, 
in a soft, weak voice. ‘That is the only one that 
does not leak,” } 

“But we don’t know who he is,” deena’ 
Vlizabeth, ‘and I don’t like to put a stranger in } 
General Washington’s room.” 

“Still, my dear, it is the only one that does 
not leak,’ persisted her mother, gently ; ‘‘be- 
sides, he looks like a gentleman.” 

“True,” assented Hlizabeth, absently. ‘* Me- 
linda, tell Jim to go at once for the doctor.” 














could be more different than their lives had been. 
He had graduated at a college, travelled in 
Europe, belonged to a dozen clubs, and had more 
friendships and love affairs than he could keep 
account of. She had lived all her life in one 
place, secluded from the world, the only idea of 
which had come to her from her mother’s stories, 
and the books of a bygone generation, which 
composed their library. 

Sherwood was a very old house, Formerly 
there had been a large estate. But several gener- 
ations of spendthrifts had reduced the property 
toa few hundred acres, upon which there was a 
heavy mortgage. At her father’s death, when 


Melinda flew to obey the order. Then Eliz- } Elizabeth was seventeen, the entire management 
abeth, proceeding to the state apartment of the } fell upon her shoulders; and she, realizing that 
household, once honored, for a night, by being} it was the sole dependence of her mother and 
tenanted by the Father of his Country, threw } herself, devoted her entire energies to paying off 
open the windows, and let a flood of June sun- this mortgage. She was out early and late. She 
shine in on the faded carpet and dingy hang-$ speculated in sheep and poultry, in cattle and 


; 
| 
ings. She spread the bed herself, with - 
fine old sheets, adorned with many a careful 

durn, and odorous of dead and gone roses. There 

were fresh roses outside, which she could reach 

from the window. She broke off several, and 

put them in a cracked vase, on the high a 
fashioned dressing-table; they, and her own face 

in the glass, both so fresh and fair, looked out 

of keeping, in the dim and faded room. 

Through the casement, past the long avenue of 
trees that led to the house, she could see the } 
curving road, and the place where the accident, } 
had happened, which had thrown this stranger } 
on their hands. Across it, lay the branches of 1 
tree, which the storm had broken in the night; 
and close by, the shattered ruins of a buggy and 
harness. The horse had evidently taken fright, 





pigs. Her mistakes were numerous, but her 
spirit was dauntless ; and after awhile, she began 
to find her perseverance rewarded by something 
like success. Two or three years of good har- 
vests enabled her to make many improvements ; 
and, as she told Robert Strange, she hoped this 
year to make a considerable payment on the mort- 
gage, which might postpone its foreclosure indefi- 
nitely. 

Every day, Rohert Strange thought her more 
attractive and charming. She was as unlike the 
young ladies he had known, as a wild flower of 
the forest is unlike an artificial one on a lady’s 
bonnet. She played for him, in the evening, on 
an old spinet, which was the only musical instru- 
ment the house possessed, and sang the old, 
tender, sentimental songs, that her mother had 


and broken the buggy. Altogether it was a suffi- } taught her. 


ciently exciting episode for a dull rural neigh- 
borhood. 


«This house would be a perfect treasure to a 


collector of bric-a-brac,”” hesaid, one day. ‘You 


When the doctor came, he pronounced the and your mother seem to have stepped bodily out 


injury serious, and prescribed careful nursing. } of the Inst century. 


The nursing, of course, fell to Elizabeth, who 
performed it ina manner highly satisfactory to 
both parties; and in that charming, semi-confi- 
dential intercourse, which grows up between 
nurse and patient, the two grew to be very well 
acquainted. Elizabeth rend and sang to him, 
cooked him dainty little dishes, and wrote letters 
for Hine his mother and sisters. Nothing 


You can’t imagine how 
different you are from the people I know.” 

One day, when his convalescence had been un- 
reasonably prolonged, he received a letter from 
his mother, urging him to return as soon as he 
was well enough to travel. He knew, in his 
heart, that he had been well enough for the past 
two weeks; but though the summons was most 
unwelcome, it did not disquiet him, as did the 
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enclosed note from a young lady, with whom he} more rain.’ Her thoughts were sad. Life 


had fancied himself in loye, in the time previous | seemed to her to have no brightness, no hope, 
to his accident. He had almost forgotten her {no future. Everything was gloomy and fore- 
existence, since his acquaintance with Elizabeth, } boding. At last, the dangerous rise of the river 
and now it vexed him to find that she had mul could no longer be ignored. Elizabeth, in her 
been equally oblivious. j last walk, saw it sweeping in an angry tide over 
He tried to remember what reason he had given | the hollows, and washing the trunks of the tall 
her to draw the conclusion which her note seemed | syeamores along the bank. Then she hurried 
to infer, and was obliged to admit that the gift of) back to the house; left her mother in charge of 
a ring, and a long series of devoted attentions, ! the little maid ; put on her riding-habit; saddled 
bore witness against him; although there had! her horse herself; and rode swiftly towards the 
never been any actual engagement. i river again. It was worse than she had feared. 
It was hard to leaye Elizabeth, with only the { By the time she reached the river, the year’s 
cold expressions of gratitute and esteem which the $ crop of corn was all gone; the old mill had dis- 
occasion justified ; particularly when he could not } appeared; and the cords of wood which had been 
help seeing, in spite of her efforts at self-control, | stacked along the bank, further down, awaiting 
that she was very much distressed at their part-{ transportation, were all swept away. Nothing 
ing. Still, he had a conscience, and some old-} was left but a wide, turbulent waste of water. 
fashioned ideas of honor; and these same ideas Elizabeth, chilled, disheartened, and miserable, 
would not permit him to be on with a new love, } rode home again; unsaddled her horse; and 
before he was off with the old. { gave him some corn; laying her cheek against 
He did what he could to express his gratitude, } him for a moment, when the thought came that 
and sent Elizabeth a beautiful bracelet, with her H the time of their companionship would soon be 
monogram in turquoises, nearly as blue as her} over. Her mother was dozing when she entered 
eyes; but it came back to him, with a quaint, ; the room; and except for a faint circle of light 
prim little note, written in pale ink, on cheap, } about the hearth, the room was in shadow. 
coarse paper; but the words expressed in such She longed to lay her head on some friendly 
delicate terms that he could not be offended, in ‘ shoulder,and cry out the bitterness of her trouble; 
spite of his disappointment. The same maine but she must bear it alone: for here the one hu- 
brought him a rose-scented, cream-laid missive } man being who loved her was lapsing away from 
from Minnie Hudson, covered with the bold and } the consciousness of joy or pain. 
dashing chirography of the period. Hetwistedit} As the night wore on, the patient fell into a 
up, when he had read it, and lighted his cigar with } deeper slumber: the lonely watcher could not 
it; and he was not ashamed to kiss Elizabeth’s $ rouse her to take the medicine the doctor had 
note, and put it away with a faded rosebud: the } prescribed ; and before the slow dawn crept over 
only memento of their acquaintance. ; the East, the sufferer had stiffened into the mo- 
The days dragged heavily with Elizaheth, after i tionless rigidity of death. 
he went away. She had never before felt listless { The old minister came ten miles to read the 
and weary; but now she wondered how she} service, and his white surplice flapped drearily 
could ever have endured all the monotonous } in the wild November wind. There was a large 
years of her life; and looked forward with a sort { gathering of the country people—for the deceased 
of dread to those that were yet to come. i lady had been both respected and heloved—and 


With the September heats, her mother fell ill, 
and did not rally. The old physician came every 
day; but to no avail. Then the fall rains set in, 
unusually severe. When they had lasted for 
several days, Elizabeth began to fear that the 
river would rise, and overflow its banks, and 
carry ruin far and near, as tradition said it had, 
a generation or so ago. She used, in those cool, 
fall days, to go down to its bank, daily, and 
watch it. There was an old mill there, and she 
beheld, to her dismay, on every succeeding after- 
noon, that the water rose higher up on the 
wheel. The swallows were darting about, skim- 
ming over the surface of the water: ‘sure 
signs,’ as the old country wives said, “of 





kindly neighbors were not wanting, who would 
gladly have taken the motherless girl home with 
them; but she was one who liked better to bear 
her troubles alone: and she had ample time and 
opportunity to indulge her predilection. She 
sold the horses and cows to pay the servants, 
and retained only litile Melinda, who had lived 
with them from her infancy. 

Tt was as if she had made a compact with 
grief—had stretched out her arms, and taken it to 
her bosom. The days came and went, bringing 
no change except that of the seasons. What 
wonder that the solitude, and the continual 
brooding over her grief, began to tell on a mind 
naturally strongly imaginative. 
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In March the mortgage became due. The “Why not?” she replied. ‘I haye nothing 
autumn floods, of course, had swept away her } to live for, now that the old place is gone.” 
last hope of paying it off. But the shock of it, ; He longed to say, ‘* Live for me,’’ but some- 
when it came, had been worn away by long { thing withheld him, 
anticipation. She thought of Robert Strange, as You will laugh, when I tell you,” she went 
she held the notice in her hands. She had{on, ‘but I am convinced that something will 
promised to let him know, if any trouble came to ; happen to me, before I leave this house. I have 
her; but she could not make up her mind to tell { had a premonition of it, for along time. Lyery 
him this, since it would look like an appeal for } night I lie awake, and wait for it.” 
assistance. “What could happen?’ he asked, impressed, 
She wrote a letter to an old friend, asking : in spite of himself, by the sincerity of her con- 
shelter for a few weeks, until she could make ; vietion. 
some arrangement for supporting herself; and ; 
then began to prepare, lingeringly and lovingly, i 


“‘T cannot tell,” she answered, solemnly, ‘ but 
something will; and when it does, I shall die.’’ 
for her departure from the dear old home. She broke down, and began to laugh and ery 

The last day came, as last days. will always ; hysterically. 
come, however much we may dread them.{ Strange walked to the window. The night 
Elizabeth abandoned herself to a perfect ecstasy i was dark, and a cold, sleety rain struck against 
of grief. She visited every nook and corner of i the panes. He came back to the fire, with his 
the mansion, and wept afresh over each familiar pli made up. If she were left alone, in her 

: 
Hy 
a 





object. She climbed up on the step-ladder to kiss ; present excited state, the slightest unusual oc- 
the dry and dusty lips of the old portraits, and } currence might produce the most fatal conse- 
lay face downward in the wet grass of the family ; quences. 
graveyard, in the home lot. She came back, at “Let me stay, and share the disaster with 
nightfall, pale as a ghost, with wet feet and j you,” he pleaded. “I haye engaged a bed, ata 
drenched skirts. } house down the road; but I think I would sleep 
Melinda had made a good fire in the dining- better, if I spent the last night in General Wash- 
room, and a gentleman sat beside it, with his {ington’s room.’” 
back to the door. “Will you stay?” she cried, eagerly. ‘But 
When he rose, and came forward to meet her, } no, it is too selfish to let you do it. You must 
Elizabeth recognized Robert Strange. ; go at once.” 
“Tamso glad to see you,” she said, with the ; But now he could not be persuaded to go. 
old lump coming back in her throat; but she hi It is cruel to turn me out, on such a night,” he 








resolutely repressed the tears that rushed to her } said. ‘*I shall sleep as soundly as if the General 
eyes. himself watched over my dreams.”’ 

“T read, in the county paper, that the old At the door of her room, he bid her good- 
place was to be sold, so I thought I would come ; night. “If anything frightens you, call me; 
and have a last look at it,” he replied, holding ee I will hear the slightest sound,” he said. 
: 





her hand. “How unkind you were, not to tell “Melinda sleeps in my room,” she replied. 
me. I might possibly have ayerted this.” “T shall not be frightened. You think I have 
“Tt would have done no good,” she answered, } strange fancies, because I am timid. But it is 
with a wan little smile. “If you had let me {not that. There are more things in the world 
the money, I could never have paid it back } than we can understand or explain. JI am yery 
again.” much obliged to you for staying, though I don’t 
He made her sit down, and put her wet feet on } think it will do any good. Good-night. I hope 
the fender. When Melinda brought in the tea, { you will sleep well.” She drew away her hand, 
Elizabeth could not eat, and her fingers trembled } as she spoke, and shut the door. 
so, that.she could scarcely hold her cup. Every Strange crossed the hall to his own apartment, 
vestige of her old calmness and self-possession 3 buzzled) and disturbed. The expression of her 
had deserted her. She was tremulous, excitable, 3 eyes, and a certain controlled wildness in her 
nervous, casting apprehensive glances behind ; manner, made him uneasy, He determined not 
her, and wavering between tears and hysterical ; to goto bed. So he threw a stick of wood on the 
slaughter. Gradually, with infinite tact, her } fire, set his door ajar, and composed himself in 
guest: drew from her some account of the life she }a large easy-chair, for the night. He did not 
had led, since the previous summer. intend to go to sleep; but the quiet of the house, 
“TI think you haye been trying to kill your- j and the sofi flickering of the fire, soothed his 
self,’ he commented, as she finished. {tired senses into a prolonged doze, from which 
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he was awakened by a dull, heavy crash, fol-} seated Elizabeth in a great chair, and bade 
lowed instantly by a wild and wailing ery. Melinda make up the fire. 

The fire had gone out; but he found some} hey sat there a long time; our heroine with 

matches in his pocket, and striking one, nee her fair hair falling upon the faded hues of the 








his candle, and stepped out into the hall. old quilt in which she was enveloped; Melinda 
On the threshold of her room, Elizabeth was } asleep, with her head on the fender, scorching 
standing, her eyes dilated, and her face ghastly ; her sable locks in the heat of the fire; Roberé 
with terror. Behind her, the small Melinda} Strange watchful, silent, smiling to himself every 
crouched like a black shadow. ; now and then, as ifa pleasant thought had crossed 
‘Are you hurt?” he asked, anxiously. ‘Did { his fancy. ‘Morn broadened on the borders of 
not something fall in your room?” { the dark.” A shaft of sunlight pierced the 
“Hush, hush,” she said, wildly, putting her } shutters, and crept slowly across the floor. 
finger up to her lips. What did I tell you?” “Tt is morning,” said Elizabeth, rousing her- 
“Come with me,” said Strange. “ We will go} self. “This day, the new owner takes possession 
and see what itis.” He brought an ancient quilt } of Sherwood.” 
from General Washington’s bed, and wrapped it “He has already taken possession,’ said 
around her; then he drew her hand forcibly } Strange. 
through his arm, and led, or almost dragged her, His eyes answered the question in hers. Ina 
down the hall and staircase. flash, she saw why he had come; and it gave her 
Melinda followed closely upon their footsteps, pa sharp pain: for, in her heart, she had believed 
the flickering candle casting mocking shadows of } that it was love for her, and the wish to comfort 
them upon the wall. Robert Strange threw open } her, that had brought him back. 
every door as they passed, and holding the can-} ‘The old spinet was right,’ she cried. «It 
dle above his head, investigated each apartment. } was quicker than I to recognize the step of a 
The drawing-room was the last. At the end of} stranger and an alien.” 
the lower hall, when the door was opened, they ‘A stranger and an alien?” he cried. “And 
saw something upon the carpet: a white heap, } do you say this to me, Elizabeth?” 
cold as death, spectral as the graye. ‘Forgive me,’’ she answered, repenting. «I 
Strange felt the wildly beating heart, so near} spoke in haste; but it is hard to have it £0, even 
his own, stand still with terror; but they had} to you.” 
gone too far to recede. So, compelling her for-} How hard it was to make her understand! 
ward to the spot, he struck the white heap with} “It was fer you that I bought it, Blizabeth. 
his foot, and there, beneath it, lay the crushed} Why should you not let me share it with you, 
and mangled form of the old spinet. A great} and be happy ?” 
rent in the ceiling revealed the cause of the dis-} His arms are clasped around General Washing- 
aster, and while they stood there, another piece, } ton’s quilt; the sunshine has crept to their feet. 
becoming loosened, fell to the floor with a crash, } Who shall say if her head is on his shoulder? 
The fire still smouldered on the dining-room Certainly, not Melinda, who snores, open- 
hearth, and thither the party adjourned. Strange} mouthed, with her head upon the fender, 








WHY? 





BY HATTIB HAWTHORNE. 





Wry do the birds so blithely sing, to-day? Why do T hear the voice of childhood ring, 
‘Their songs grate harshly on my weary ear. And feel no thrill responsive to its cheer? 
Why does the sun beam bright, as if twere May? Why, why do others jest, and Jaugh, and sing, 
His rays warm nanght sive grasses brown and sere. While I sit musing o’er my sorrow here? 
Why do the bees hum ‘round that withered rose?” 
Tsought its sweetness, but I found none there; Oh! why is there no sunlight in my soul, 
Why does the river, as it seaward flows, Reflected e'en from Nature’s smiling sktos? 
Dazzle mine eyes so with its flashing glare? Oh! why for me no sweetness in life's bowl? 
And why no slumber for my tired eyes? 
‘Why does my pet, imprisoned in his cell, Why has sweet joy swept past mo in her flight, 
Chirp for bis keeper his sweet songs of glee? When all the world she blest as she went by? 
Why do his tuneful warblings—can you tell?— To! sorrows wings obscure hopes fading light, 


‘Wake not my heart to joy and melody? And cast on me their shadows. Why, oh, why? 


THE STORY OF A STORM. 





BY MES. JANE G. AUSTIN. 





CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 227. 


CHAPTER X. “Yes—just here,” replied Ray, who had crept 
RESCUE. down to the mouth of the cave. ‘Instinct has 

Bor at that instant, a curious sound penetrated } told him the point nearest to the surface. There! 
the mephitic air of the cave. A moment more, } I saw the roots shake. Give me some more 
and the sound became distinguishable as the} paper, dear. Hi, Bose! Good dog, good dog. 
whining and scratching of a dog. Dig away, old fellow, dig! Seek ’em, Bose.” 

“Ray! Ray!’ cried Magdalene, eagerly, do} With what seemed to her an expiring effort, 
you hear that sound? Listen! Rouse yourself, } Magdalene erept into the tunnel, now narrowed 
Ray. It is your dog, trying to get to you. He} to about half its natural size by the earth Ray 
will open at least a breathing place. Oh, Ray, } had vainly dug from the outside, and placed the 
we shall be saved, if you will rouse up.” remaining leaves of the Tennyson in his hand ; 

“Saved?” gasped the young giant, whose iron } then, with a gasping moan of exhaustion, fell 
frame and powerful lungs had broken down sooner } prostrate, her face in the mould beside him. 
than the elastic and less material organism of the } With a cry of grief and terror, her lover raised 
girl, ‘Saved for what ?’” her head, and placing it upon a little elevation, 

“Saved for me,’ cried Magdalene, half de-} turned, with almost frantic energy, to his effort 
lirious with the physical and mental strain upon } to meet and assist the dog, whose claws could 
her nervous system. ‘Do you think I can go i now be distinctly heard tearing and digging at 
back from what I haye said? I love you, and } the matted roots; while his impatient whine and 
your lips have kissed mine. After that, I am} occasional short bark told as plainly as words 
hound to you, by the very same sense of honor} that he knew both his master’s need and his 
that would have kept me true to my traditions, } vicinity. Ray, on his side, tore and dragged at 
and my duty to my position, if this had not} the barrier, frantically. A few moments, and 
happened. Now—” a blessed current of pure air struggled through 

‘Now you are mine, in life or death. Do you } the aperture, displacing the carbonic gas which 
mean that, Magdalene?” asked Ray, slowly, and, had settled like a shroud around its victims, and 
as it were, forcing the benumbed brain to rouse } so’ soon would have claimed them as its own; 
itself and resume its labors. another few moments, and Ray, thrusting his” 

“Yes; I mean that, Ray.” torn and bleeding hand through the opening, 

“You will be my wife? You will allow me to } caught the almost equally damaged paw of his 
claim you at once, in the sight of all?” faiwhful friend, and shook it heartily, crying: 

“Yes, yes, I tell you. Oh, Ray, you should ; «Well done, dog. I'll never forget it of you, 
not need so many words to convince you of } old fellow, the longest day I live. You've saved 
either my truth or my courage.” her life, Bose.”” 

“Tt is so incredible. Oh, I cannot, dare not, After this, the rest was comparatively easy. 
believe it; except as I hear the words from your } The roots were torn off, twisted aside, crushed 
own lips. Now I shall live, and so shall you.” } down; until, pale, exhausted, but still alive, 

He staggered to his feet, clinging to the rough { Magdalene half crept and half was dragged 
rock beside him; and with an impatient motion } through the opening, and stood upright once 
of the hand, seemed to brush away the confusion } more, beneath the calm blue sky, whence every 
from his bewildered brain. sign of tempest and danger had vanished. The 

A prolonged whine, and then a yelp of inquiry } sun was long since set, but the tender twilight 
in Bose’s voice, helped on the struggle at re- } still lingered ;° and by its roseate glow, the lovers 
covery; and with a shrill whistle, and familiar } looked in each other's faces, with a strange con- 
call, the master replied to the dog; and commu- } sciousness of having passed through the bitter- 
nication with the outer world was re-established. { ness of death, and entered upon a new and un- 

“‘He is digging toward us, from the outside,” § tried life. Presently, Ray held out both hands, 


said Magdalene, listening attentively. with a gaze, half entreaty, half command; and 
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So, perhaps, it is no wonder; that Magdalene 
went downstairs very quiet and pallid, and said 
“Don't question me again—don't doubt me, } so little at breakfast, that Mrs. Shillaber was 
Ray. ' I shall doubt your faith, if you do.” seriously distressed, lest she had receiyed some 

«God bless you, my darling,” said Ray, softly; i interior hurt, in the adventure of yesterday. The 
and so the troth was pledged in life, as already ; good housewife cross-examined both Ray and 
it had been in death. herself, until, as their eyes met, both laughed 

A little investigation showed that the horse, ; aloud, and the color flew back to Magdalene’s 
probably wild with terror at the flash that had / cheeks, ina most reassuring manner; but neither 
buried his master, had broken his bridle, and i explained the extraordinary mirth; and Hannah 
escaped. Whether Bose had followed him to the ; went about her morning duties, very much puz- 


Magdalene, laying her own within them, looked 
up in his face, almost sternly, as she said: 








ditch—where he was found lying, with a broken { i aled, and a little hurt. 


leg, next morning—and had then returned to his } 
muster, or whether he had gone at once to work 


at the almost incredible amount of excavation } afterward you must tell your mother. 
But, { love her very much, Ray; she is so good.” 
in any event, he had certainly saved two lives. H 


he had accomplished, nobody could know. 


So they had to walk home. 


As she left the room, 
Magdalene looked after her, and said to Ray: 

“T will speak to mamma, this morning, and 
T shall 


“Missy would like to see you, right smart, 


But even to Mag: j Miss Maddin,” announced Jacquita, opening the 


dalene’s tottering limbs and exhausted powers, i door, in time to prevent a rash movement upon 


it was a walk without length, without weariness; 


“For on her lover's arm she leant, 
And round her waist she felt it fold; 
And far across the hills they went, 
In that new world which is the old.” 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE WORLD WELL LOST. 
Wuen Magdalene opened her eyes, next morn- 
ing, her first impression was of great physical 
discomfort ; her next of great interior joy: for, 





while every muscle and nerve was suffering from } which Maddin has been giving me,” 


the exposure and fatigue of the previous evening, 
she had found the one delight of life, and still 


clasped it to her heart, in all its first freshness $ 


and completeness. But as she hastily arose, and 
began to dress herself, a third feeling started 
into conscious existence; and for a few moments, 
overbore the other two. 

Alice! How would this affect her? In the 
light of confessed love, Magdalene knew that 


her bitterness and grief of yesterday sprang } 


chiefly from jealousy. Jealousy of the darling 
sister who had hitherto been the dearest, almost 
the only object of her affection; and whom she 
was now depriving of what, perhaps, she craved 
and valued as much as she herself did—Ray’s 
loye. And yet, no act of hers could give to 
another the heart that was all her own. She felt 
thoroughly sure that it was she, and not her 


sister, whom he loved; and to deny him would ; concluded it was mere romance. 


Ray’s part. ‘She been waitin’, most an hour.’ 

“TJ will come, this minute, mamma,” said 
Magdalene, smiling a good-bye to Ray. 

Before Alice had exhausted her questions and 
exclamations, at the romantic story her sister 
had to tell, the doctor arrived, Ray was sum- 
moned, and the invalid was carried out to her 
sun-bath. 

‘©And now, Ray, sit directly down, and tell 
me your version of the Arabian Nights story, 
ordered she, 
in her prettily peremptory fushion; and Ray, 
with a sidelong glance at Magdalene, obeyed; 
while Magdalene, flitting uneasily about, seemed 
in an April maze of clouds and sunshine. 

“ Ah, there is mamma,” exclaimed she, pres- 
ently, and rushed, with most unwonted attention, 
to meet the fluttering and vailed figure descend- 
ing from the basket phaeton: driven, this time, 
however, by a groom. 

“Come in here, please, mamma,” said she, as 
Mrs. Vivian turned toward the pine grove. “1 
have something to tell you; two somethings, and 
both rather important.” 

“The man, who drove me, spoke of some 
absurd rumor of your being lost in the woods, 


‘and brought home in a dying condition, last 


night,” replied Mrs. Vivian, contemptuously. 
«But as he had it from the farm-servant here, I 
However, I see 


be to sacrifice two lives, without, in any way, § that you are looking horribly dragged and hag- 
benefiting the third: for she knew her lover} gard—and what is that scratch on your check? 
too well to imagine that, even to please her,}I do wish, Magdalene, you could behave like a 
could he transfer his affections to another. } young lady, and not a flying-trapeze girl.” 

“For life and death’ he said,’ whispered $ “You are soon to be rid of me, mamma; take 
she, to her pale reflection in the mirror; ‘cand } courage,’ replied Magdalene, bitterly; for she 
he meant it. ‘For life and death’ it is. But, } never had so longed for a mother’s love and sym- 
oh! my darling Allie, haye I hurt you?” pathy; and with only a little encouragement, 
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would have opened her heart, and yielded config to her enemy was balm sufficient to heal it. 
dence, and obedience, to that mother, as she’ Still, she felt no relenting toward the girl, who 
never yet had done. But the cold words, the} first had, as she felt, stolen the affections of the 
sneering tone, did their work. . man whom Mrs. Vivian had so long desired to 
‘What do you mean?’ asked Mrs. Vivian, } win, and then, unable to appreciate the treasure, 
indifferently. { had flung it away, and preferred a low and dis- 
«Come up into my room, if you please, and I; { graceful alliance. So, as Magdalene, moved by 
will tell you the whole story,” said Magdalene, / | that intense longing for a mother’s sympathy and 
coldly ; and as soon as the door was closed, and } , Support, which every young girl feels, when love 
buttoned against Jacquita’s possible invasion, she } first comes to claim mastery over her life, crept 
began, and told the story of the storm, from be- i close to her mother’s side, and tried to steal an, 
ginning to end, so clearly and graphically, that ; arm around her waist, Mrs, Vivian pushed her 
Mrs. Vivian, smelling at her vinaigrette, and } away, and rising, moved toward the door, saying: 
fanning herself, declared her neryes quite shaken, i “No, Magdalene, you needn’t come creeping 
and thought of the noise, dust, and bad air, she } around me, now, pretending to care forme. Marry 
heard described. | your ploughboy, if you like: I am sure I will 
“But, you know, we were very near dying, i not try to prevent it, if that is your taste; but 
mamma,” exclaimed Magdalene, between amuse- } remember, from that day, you haye done with all 








ment and indignation at her mother’s indifference 
to this view of the case. 

“Oh, no, child, not really, you know. Heopley 
always like to put their maladventures strongly ; } 
but nobody ever dies in that way, in real life. 
would be too much like a dime novel, you know. 
You'll die between linen sheets, with a lace 
nightcap on your head, some fifty years hence.’’ 


“Probably the sheets will be cotton, mamma, - 


and the lace of my own knitting,’ cried Magda- 
lene, starting up from the hassock at her 
mother’s feet, and standing before her, tall, 
straight, and resolved as a young Amazon. “ Do 
you wonder why ?”” 

“Don’t be melodramatic.”” 

“Ah, you don’t even feel curiosity about me. 
Well, it makes it all the easier. 








of us, once and forever.” 

* Alice—’ began Magdalene, eagerly, and then 
stopped, for a double tide of emotion swept over 
her heart, and stifled utterance. If Alice loved 


It} Ray, perhaps it would be no kindness to bring 


her into his home; and again, this opposition on 
her mother’s part-would have been equally strong, 
if Alice had been the beloved: and Alice could 
not have stood out against it. Bewildered and 
distressed, the girl stood silent; and her mother 
scornfully echoed the word: 

“ Alice, indeed! Do you suppose I will allow 
Alice to associate with you, and your yokel and 
his family? Alice is‘aJady, and finds her friends 
among ladies and gentlemen. We leaye this place, 
in two weeks, If, before that time, you haye 


The reason why } come to your senses, and are ready to forget and 


I shall probably live and die, without fine linen, } give up this disgusting fancy, you will go with 
lace, or purple, is because I shall be poor! L{us, and occupy your accustomed place in the 


have promised to marry Ray Shillaber.”’ 

Mrs. Vivian dropped her fan and vinaigrette, 
and sat staring at her younger daughter, the 
image of horror and disgust. 

“ You—will— marry —Ray—Shillaber !”’ ex- 
claimed she, at length. 

«‘Yes, mamma; and oh, if I could do it with 
your approval and—and love, mamma, I should 
be the happiest girl alive. Oh, mamma! Do 
love me 2 little.” 

She threw herself again at her mother’s feet, 
as she spoke. But Mrs. Viyian took no notice 
of her. She was thinking of Colonel Lithbridge. 
Was not this the very reyenge and disappoint- 
ment she had longed to bring upon him? Was 
it not with some vague hope of this that she 
had ceased to oppose the young man’s compan- 
jonship with her daughters? Yes, intolerable as 
the mortification and scandal were to her petty 


family and in society. If not, you shall be 
married on the day of my departure, and stay 
behind. I will not undertake the care of Mr. 
Ray Shillaber’s fiancée. I do not understand the 
customs and habits of that sort of people, and 
might blunder in their etiquette: for I believe 
even the Digger Indians haye some sort of eti- 
quette of their own.” 

She closed the door, as she spoke; and Magda- 
Jene, wringing her pale hands together, cried: 

God pity me! I haye no mother.” 





CHAPTER XII. 
THE FACE AT THE WINDOW. 

Cotoxet Lituprinas had gone for a ride; and 
rather intended it to be a long one and a Jonely 
one. More than ever was he resolyed that 
Magdalene should be his wife, and her obvious 


pride, perhaps the solace of dealing such a wound { indifference and avoidance only made him the 
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more determined. That he had made an B him; stared especially at the window before him; 
; 
i 





of Mrs. Vivian was to him a matter of indiffer- and finally stepped up on the raised footpath, and 
ence: for he committed the frequent error, among pressing his face close to the glass, looked in. 
persons of strong will and intellect, of despising Now itso happened that Mrs. Shillaber, during 
fools; which error frequently leads to their de-} her visit to Alice on the previous day, had noticed 
feat, by the very foe they disdained to guard} that the white dimity covering of the arm-chair 
against. Still, he could not but notice that, } was considerably soiled; and had resolved to 
since the day of their unlucky drive, Mrs. change it for one of old-fashioned chintz, show- 
Vivian had ceased to oppose the constant. in- ing 2 pattern of scarlet peacocks and tulips, 
tercourse of Ray Shillaber with her daughters; fantastically grouped upon a white ground, 
and he more than suspected this neglect of having } So soon as Alice was carried out, therefore, 
a purpose. And what would be the result? on this especial morning, Hannah opened the 
As this question pressed home to the colonel’s } door between the kitchen and bedroom ; rolled 
mind, he unconsciously checked his horse; and { the chair out; stripped off the soiled covering; 
after a few moments’ hesitation, ttuned him, 3 gave the chair a thorough beating and dusting ; 
and rode rapidly back toward the valley he had } and, slipping on the new cover, thought she 
just quitted. Nor did he draw rein until he might as well bring it back into the bedroom, to 
found himself in sight of the Shillaber farm- sew; and amuse herself, meantime, by talking 
house, and could distinguish the couch beneath $ with Jacquita, who was arranging the room in 
the pine trees, with Ray sitting beside it; his |r usual fastidious fishion, consuming a good 
elbow on his knee, his chin in his palm, talking { deal of time, but producing exquisite results. 
earnestly to the attentive and motionless Alice, } An odd sort of companionship had sprung up 
Magdalene was not there. Here was something { between the old nurse and Hannah, based prob- 
gained. But now that ho was so near, the lover ably upon the true kindness of heart and honesty 
was seized with an irrepressible longing to look } in both. Jacquita, finding herself treated as an 
upon that fair, scornful face, and hear that blithe equal by a white woman, and a landed pro- 
voice, even though cold and forbidding in its tone prictor, showed a gratitude she would have 
toward him, as it had been of late. So, riding} scorned to put into words, by departing from 
down the lane, unobserved by any except Bose, {her usual silence and reserve, and entertaining 
who suspiciously came to meet him, and escorted } her new friend with what, in her eyes, was the 
him along every step of the way, the colonel tied | greatest treat any listener could have: the his- 
his horse in the open shed by the barn; and tory, habits, and ways of the Lafarge family, 
coming-toward the house by the path leading} whose born thralls she and hers had been for 
from barn to kitchen, passed behind it, meaning } several generations. She was speaking, this 
to go around to the grove, where Alice would morning, of the taste in dress the ladies of that 
probably inform him of her sister’s whereabouts. family had always shown, and ended with: 
Making his way easily through the tidy wood- “Why, you can see, lookin’ at Mis. Fanny 
yard at the back, the visitor turned to pass along} now, what's de las’ fashion, better dan dem 
the end of the house, upon which opened ihe} picture papers will tell yer.” 
window of the bedroom appropriated at present “Mrs. Vivian, you mean,” suggested Hannah. 
to Alice, although usually the dormitory of the ‘Yes, my Miss Fanny. We colored folks allers 
heads of the house. Something in the look of$ call our young ladies hy der own names, no 
this window suddenly attracted Colonel Lith-{ matter how many times dey marry. I jes’ wish 
bridge's attention, Perhaps it was the little} yer could ha’ seen Miss Fanny an’ Miss Mar- 
raised footpath leading underneath it; for he/ g’et ready ter go ter @ ball, in de ole times, ‘for’ 
had just struck his foot against the stones} de trubble. Dey wuz a sight ter look ’pon, I tell 
bounding it, nearly overthrowing himself by } yer. An’ pore Miss Marg’ et, she wuz de purtiest; 
the act, and grasping at a climbing rose upon } an’ so mars’ colonel, he allers knew. Oh, dear.” 
a trellis to recover himself, The blow against the} ‘What, this colonel? Colonel Lithbridge?” 
stones had hurt his foot; the thorns of the roge-} asked Hannah, a little curiously. 
bush had wounded his hand; and it sometimes “Yes, honey. He wuz allers ter, our house, 
happens that even little reminders like these will } down in New Orleens, in dem days; an’ bo'f 
suffice to open the gates for a whole flood of {my young ladies liked him: but he liked Miss 
memories and convictions. Certain it is, that, Marg’ et de bes’; an’ sometimes I wuz mos’ afeerd 
as Colonel Lithbridge bruised his foot against} 0’ what Miss Fanny might do ter her, when she 
those stones, and scratched his hand in that rose-} got, de flowers an’ de po’try, an’ walked out in 
bush, he stopped; turned very pale; stared about { de garden wid him, nights an’ all, Lyveckon she 
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talked pretty hard, anyway: for Miss Marg’et 
used ter cry her pore eyes out, nights.”’ 

“Well, why didn’t Colonel Lithbridge marry 
Miss Margaret, then, and take her away from 
Miss Fanny?” 

“Oh, you see, dat wouldn’t do, noway. Miss 
Marg’et wuz a pore relation o’ my ole missis; 
an’ dough she wuz a Lafurge, shore nu’f, she 
hadn't any money; an’ ef she made her folks 
mad, dey’d turn her right off widout a penny ; 
an’ de colonel, he wuz worse dan pore, dem 
times: he wuz jes’ drownded in debt; an’ ef my 
ole mars’ hadn’t stood tween him art’ his cred- 
itors, dey'd have had him by de heels, in a 
debtor’s jai!; so he couldn’t ’ford ter go ag’inst 
ole mars’ or ole missis; au’ dey wuz done gone 


set on his marryin’ Miss Fanny, an’ keepin’ all; 


de property together: cause ef dey didn’t marry, 
it had got ter be divided when ole imissis died. 
But dey'd better have let him an’ Miss Marg’et 
marry.” 

“Why?” asked Hannah, looking up from her 
work, for Jacquita’s voice carried a whole volume 
of meaning beyond her words. Jacquita came 
close, and squatted upon the ground, at her 
friend’s side, in an attitude of confidence. 

“Bekase worse came ob it,’ whispered she, 
hoarsely. 

“Oh! you don’t mean—’ beggn Hannah; 
but Jacquita interrupted her, hastily. 

«Oh, dey wuz married, dey wuz married, shore 
nu’f; but nobody knowed it: only me, an’ de 
priest, and dey two, an’ a man dat’s dead; an’ 
mind, you now, missis, I’se tellin’ yout’ ings I neb- 
ber told nobody before ; but somehow I feel shore 
0’ you, like as ef you wuz one ob us. You've 
been real good ter me, Missis Hannah; an’ I 
kind 0’ like ter trust you.” 

“T guess it’s safe,” replied Hannah, quietly. 
«T’ ve kept some secrets pretty close, in my time.” 

“Tl bet you has, missis. Well, here’s an- 
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{ dar wuz mars’ colonel *board, an’ he’d got it all 
fixed; an’ we went ter a lonesome little place, 
; whar we'd got a cottage all ter ourselves; an’ our 
{name wuz Garcia, an’ we come from Havana; 
{ an’ Miss Marg’et wuz awful delicate, an’ dat wuz 
a fact; but nobody but me ever saw her; an’ 
word got ’round she wuz crazy, an’ kind o’ dan- 
| gerous; so nobody tried ter come ter see her. 
“Well, missis, one night, mars’ colonel, he 
drove like de very Ole Nick, over to anodder 
} town, somewhar; an’ he come back wid a doc- 
tor, an’ in de mornin’ dere wuz a baby boy in my 
ole arms; an’ a royal young mars’ he wuz, all 
Lafarge; no mars’ colonel ’bouthim. Oh, he wuz 
a splendid baby, dat baby wuz.’ 

«And where is he now?” asked Hannah, 
feeling that some mystery lay behind the mourn- 
ful tone and fixed gaze of the old nurse. 

«Whar's he now?”’ retorted she, vehemently. 
‘He's dead, missis: dend an’ gone; yes—an’— 
killed, he is!” 

“Killed? Oh, no, Jacquita, not murdered?” 

«Don’t know, missis, don’t know. Mebbe I 
squeezed him too tight; mebbe I kiver him too 
close; anyway, he died in my arms; done gone 
dead, when I went fer ter feed him.” 

“How was it? Why did you wrap him so 
close, and hold him so tight?” asked Hannah, 
breathlessly. 

«Well, de way ’twuz, missis, wuz dis way: 
De little mars’ wuz five weeks ole, when mars’ 
colonel got a letter dat sort o’ scared him. I 
}?specs it wuz dat de folks wuz ready fer ter go 
home, an’ wrote fer him fer ter meet ’em, an’ 
{somehow dey wanted Miss Marg’ct same time. 
; Anyway, mars’ colonel had got his plans all fixed, 
‘forehand, an’ jes’ as soon a8 dere wuz danger, 

he wuz ready ter it. Our folks wan’t none 
{acquainted wid dere folks, when Miss Marg’et 
} set out fer ter go, and mars’ colonel had fixed so 
as all de letters dey wrote get sent to him whar 








nodder fer yer to keep awful close. Miss Marg’et ; we wuz, an’ now de word wuz, go! Dat very 
she wuz married, one early mornin’, in de ole} day, honey, we packed up bag an’ baggage, all 
chapel by de ribber, whar she went ter say } we'd got; an’ dat night, mars’ colonel took Miss 
her prayers sometimes, long o’ the pore folks { Marg’et in a shay, over to a town, right close 
dat lived ‘round dar; an’ we kep’ de secret} by, whar she'd take de cars next day, an’ go see 
close, till dar come a time it couldn't be kep’ ; dem folks, fer a day or two; an’ den she'd jine 
no longer. Den de colonel, he fixed it: I don’t; ole mars’ an’ missis to Newport; an’ dough she 
know jes’ how; but Miss Marg’et, she got a letter | wuz mighty delicate, it wuz only like as she wuz 
from a young lady she used ter know at school, { dwining in de hot weather; an’ dey’d got a whole 
in New York, askin’ her ter come an’ make her j heap o lies ready, both fer de folks whar she wuz 
a. visit; an’ she went. We trabbled along wid goin’, an’ fer our own folks. 

some friends of mars’ dat wuz goin’ ter Newport; } ‘Well, when it come time fer ter go, mars’ 
an’ when we got ter New York, dey saw us colonel he come to me in a great hurry, an’ said 
*board de cars, ter go up ter whar she lived; | as how I wuz ter stay behind wid de baby, an’ 
most up ter Canady; an’ we two wuz ter go dat { nex’ day he’d come an’ take us whar we wuz ter 
little piece alone; but we didn’t go alone: for} go. De shay wuz at de door, an’ Miss Marg’et 
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wuz all dressed, an’ sittin’ wid dat pore child in | kivered him tighter, an’ I went ter sleep. When 
her lap, an’ cryin’ like as she’d die. Mars’ | I waked, missis, dat baby wuzdead. It wuz jes’ 
colonel spoke to her, real kind and pleasant, two i in de gray ob de mornin’, an’ I could hardly seo 
tree times; but she didn’t seem ter take no } his little face; but it wuz awful changed, I seed 
notice; an’ at las’ he just took little mars’ outen { dat; an’ his little hands wuz clinched an’ blue, 


an’ he 


her arms, an’ put him in mine, an’ lift her right; jes’ like as he'd smothered ter def; 


wp, an’ carried her off, an’ I was lef’ alone wid | 
dat pooty little baby, an’ his mudder never seen 
him no more.”’ 

“Well, what became of him?” demanded / 
Hannah, forgetting her occupation, in the ab-} 
sorbing interest of the story. Jacquita drew a 
little nearer, and lowered her yoice to a yet more 
confidential tone. 

‘Nex’ day, mars’ colonel come, shore ’nuf, 
an’ Td got de house all ready fer ter leave, an’ } 
de little mars’ an’ me wuz all ready, an’ we got / 
in dat same shay dat had took Miss Marg’et off, | 
an’ we rode, an’ we rode, all dat day. I didn’t} 
know whar we wuz goin’, an’ I more dan ’specs 
dat mars’ colonel didn’t know, nor want Uo 
know, whar we wuz goin’ ; for all he wanted wuz i 
to git rid o’ dat yer baby, dat bootiful little mars’, 
real eerie, an’ a splendid son an’ heir, only j 
mars’ colonel hadn’t got nuflin’, den, dat wanted 
an heir. 

“Well, we rode, an’ we rode, all day; an’ we} 
changed our horse, an’ we rode furder; an’ it} 
come night, an’ it come on ter rain an’ ter sleet, 
de wust dat ever I seen; an’ what made me 
scared, most of all, it wuz de witches’ night, de 
night ob de las’ day ob October, yer know.” 

« All-Hallow Eye,’’ exclaimed Hannah, in a 
strange and startled voice. 

“Yes, missis, dat’s what de white folks calls 
it. Well, we got kind o’ lost, I spects; anyway } 
J wuz dat tired an’ scared, an’ sort o’ discouraged, 
dat I got down in do bottom ob de ole shay, un- 
derneath de apun, an’ sort o’ dozed like, me an’ 
de baby; an’ de fust thing I knowed, mars’ 
colonel wuz a-pullin’ de baby out o’ my arms, an’ 
off wid it, ’fore I could git hold o’ my senses ’nuf 
ter speak; an’ it wuz so dark an’ lonesome, an’ 
de rain druy’ in my face so hard, an’ I seemed ter 
hear de bogies an’ witches a-whistlin’ an’ laughin’ 
all roun’ my head; an’ I wuz dat scared, dat I 
jes’ curled down in dat ole shay, an’ kivered up 
my head in my shawl. De nex’ thing I knowed 
wuz mars’ colonel a-sayin’: ‘Here, mamma, 
here's yer baby agin, safe an’ sound. I went ter 
a house, ter see if dey’d take us in, fer de night, ; 
fer the baby’s sake, if not our own; but dey were } 
too frightened ter open de door, so we must git } 
on to some town.’ 

“Well, missis, I took de baby, an’ I cuddled 
him warm; an’ I felt ob his little feet, an’ dey 
wus cold, cold; an’ I cuddled him closer, an’ 
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did; an’ ’twas I dat did it.” 

“What did you do with it?” asked Hannah, 
sharply. 

“Well, mars’ colonel, he fixed it,” replied 
Jucquita, wearily, us if the riddle of that night’s 
proceedings was long past her finding out. “He 
wrote something on paper, an’ he put money 
inside ob it; an’ he pinned it on de dear child's 
breas’ ; an’ den we lef it on de steps ob a house 
right close ter de church whar we'd come to; an’ 
mars’, he said, when we wuz a-drivin’ off, ‘They'll 
give him Christian burial, at any rate; an’ dat 
wuz all I ever knowed "bout Miss Marg'et’s 


} baby. 


«Dat same day, I went ter whar she wuz; an’ 
I foun’ her mighty porely: what, wid gittin’ up 
{ too soon, an’ what wid worryin’ arter her baby ; 
an’ I tole her de baby wuz fus’-rate, an’ put wid 
a nuss, dat wuz doin’ splendid by him—” 

«And you told the truth,” exclaimed Hannah, 
starting to her feet, and looking wildly at the 
speaker, 

But Jacquita was too engrossed to heed her. 

‘Pore chile, pore chile,” she continued. “T’se 
mighty glad I tole her dat lie: fer it wuz a com- 
fort to her; an’ she nebber knowed no better. 
She died in dat yer place whar he tuck her.”” 

“Died 2” 
~ “Yes, missis. De fret an’ de worry, an’ gittin’ 
so beat out, an’ den a cold she got, dey did de 
work. It wuz scarlet fever, de doctor said; but 
I said it wor a broken heart, an’ it wor. We took 


} her pore, purty body down home, an’ buried it ; 
} an’ nobody nebber knew. 


Mars’ colonel, he dida 
lot o’ lyin’, an’ I said what he tole me ter; an’ 
nobody nebber knowed.”” 

“But Miss Fanny,” she added, after a mo- 
ment’s pause, “she didn’t git him, eben den; 
an’ now he is arter Miss Maddin, I s’pec’s.”” 

The old woman maundered on; but Hannah 
no longer attended to her. Seated in her low 
chair, into which she had sunk again, beside the 
hearth, her hands tightly clasped upon her knee, 
the memory of the bereaved mother travelled 
back, as many a time it had done before, to that 
tempestuous, All Hallow Eye, two-and-twenty 
years gone by, and was recalling every incident, 
every detail of the drama that had been enacted. 

Just at this time it was that Colonel Lith- 
bridge, having knocked his foot and torn his 
} hand with the step and rosebush outside the 
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window, felt suddenly impelled to carry out the 
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? Magdalene, regarding her with astonishment, 


pirallel by stepping up and: looking in, just as ‘ replied: 


he had done on a former oceasion. Doing so, he : 
saw, first, the open door to the kitchen, with the: the South we call it Rafe. 


tall clock in the corner, and the settee beside the 





«Rafe. But in 
“Why do you ask ?”” 


«Come, come with me, daughter,’ cried Han- 


Raphael, really, I believe. 


fire-place, and then, as his glance travelled back-‘ nah, and pressing the young girl to her heart, 


ward into the bedroom, the figure of Hannah 
Shillaber, seated beside the hearth, in her low 
chair; and the great, square easy-chair, which 
he had formerly noted, just in front of her. 

“Tt is the very place,” exclaimed Colonel / 


: she kissed her tenderly, and then led her rapidly 
J out to the fir-grove, where already were assem- 
‘ bled Mr. Vivian, Alice, Colonel Lithbridge, Ray, 
‘ and Jacquita. 

Into the centre of this group descended Ian- 


Lithbridge; and the sound of his voice made; nah, bearing Magdalene along with her, and as 
Hannah, sharply, turn her eyes in that direction ; ; every eye was turned in astonishment upon her 
and starting to her feet, as sharply ery : j excited face, and almost threatening demeanor, 

“Tt isthe yery man!” ; she exclaimed : 

T have come to tell something of consequence 
to every one of us, something that will astonish 
eyery one of you, except that man, and his face 
tells the story already. Look at it, Mrs. Vivian, 

As the white face, with the piercing eyes, and } look !”” 
writhing moustache, disappeared from the win-; ‘Mercy? What does she mean, Rafe? Is 
dow, the door softly opened, and Magdalene i she mad?’ demanded Mrs. Vivian, turning 
entered, her pallid face, strained eyes. and; sharply toward her cousin, and surprising such 
quivering mouth, telling of the emotion she ja look of terror, shame, and rage upon his face, 
so painfully repressed. Too absorbed in her-} as silenced her, while Hannah went rapidly on. 
self to notice Hannah’s horror-stricken attitede “This dear child has promised to marry my 
and face, she went straight up to her; and lay-} boy. Ray, and her mother has cut her off, and 
ing her arms about her neck, and her head upon even that poor colored woman thinks she’s 





CHAPTER XIII. 
HANNAH ASSERTS HERSELF. 


her bosom, she whispered : 

“T have no mother, now, but you. 
take me, for Ray’s sake?” 

“Ray? What? do you know about it too?” 
stammered Hannah, raising that drooping head, 
and looking eagerly into the wondering eyes. 

« Know about it?” repeated Magdalene. «I 
don’t think you understand. I have promised to 
be Ray’s wife, and my mother throws me off. 
So I came to you, to ask you to be my mother.” 

“Lor! Miss Maddin gwine ter marry dat 
feller,” exclaimed Jacquita, indignantly. “Pears 
like eberybody gone stick staring mad, in dis 
yer house. Reckon Miss Fanny jes’ "bout de 
only sober one lef’, A Lafarge marryin’ pore 
white trash, like dat.” i 

And Jacquita, seizing a light shawl, which 


Will you 


demeaning herself, shamefully, in marrying 
‘pore white trash,’ as she calls us; but madame, 
and Ray, and Magdalene, and you, too, Jacquita, 
are all in a woful error. Colonel Lithbridge 
knows, and I know. If he sees fit to speak, he 
may, if he don’t, I will.” 
The colonel glanced at Ray, who had risen to 
his feet, and stood, in all his magnificent, young 
manhood, looking straight at the elder man, with 
eyes so like, and yet so like some others, so well 
; remembered by the latter, so long regretted. It 
} was a son for any father to be proud of. With a 
} sudden impulse, the colonel held out his hand, 
exclaiming: 

“ My son!” 

But Ray did not respord. He did not under- 
stand, indeed. How should he, when he had 


ought to have been taken sooner to Alice, swept } never doubted his paternity, until this moment. 
indignantly out of the room, her turban quivering } Besides, he all but hated this haughty aristocrat, 


with indignation. 

“‘Ray—Raphael,” cried Hannah. ‘And that 
man—tell me, what is that man’s name??? And i 
seizing Magdalene by the arm, she hurried her 
to the window, and pointed to Colonel Lithbridge, 
who, standing behind Mrs. Vivian’s chair, was 
steadfastly regarding Ray, who still sat by Alice’s : 
couch, finishing the story of yesterday's adven- 
tures. “What is his first name?’ demanded 
Hannah, excitedly. 





who had treated him with such invariable disdain. 
So Colonel Lithbridge’s hand fell to his side, and 
turning to Hannah, he said: 

Tell your story, Mrs. Shillaber, and you will 
find me ready to endorse it.” 

Tn brief and clear phrases, Hannah began, and 
gave the story of that Hallow Eve, two-and- 
twenty years before; and with the light thrown 
upon it by Jacquita’s story, she unconsciously so 
pointed her own narrative, although betraying 
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‘CJE VOUS AIME,’’ 


none of the confidence of the old nurse, that the } 
whole plot seemed to develop before her aston- { 
ished listeners, especially when Colqnel Lith- } 
bridge quietly added, at the end: 

“All perfectly correct, my friends, and I now ; 
acknowledge this young man as my son, Raphacl 
Lithbridge, by Marguarite my wife. I have the 
certificates of my marriage, and the child’s birth H 
at home, although I never expected to acknowl- 
edge either, since my wife’s early death seemed 
to remoye any cause for doing so.” 

“Such a tender father, as you have been to 
her child, ought to have kept him at his side,” 
snocred Mrs. Vivian, choked with jealousy, rage, 
and surprise. 

«To tell the truth,” replied ‘the colonel, in the 
quiet tone of a braye man, confessing himself in } 
the wrong, “I wished to lose the child. Of 
course, I never thought, at the time, of my wife 
dying. I looked forward to several years, ; 
perhaps, of waiting, before we could confess our i 
marriage ; und the fewer complications hanging } 
about it, the better, I thought. If I did not } 
know where the child was, I could not be per- } 
suaded, in a moment of weakness, to allow his } 
mother to visit him, or perhaps keep him near } 
her. After her death, I fairly hated the child, ; 
who had indirectly caused it; and after awhile, } H 
I very nearly forgot his existence. By a most } 
remarkable coincidence, I just now recognized ; 
this house, and Mrs. Shillaber, whom I have } 
never fairly seen before, this summer; and then, } 
at once, my opened eyes recognized Ray, even } 
the contraction of the name I jestingly gave him ; } 
and when I traced the lines of his mother’s face ; 
in his, I was sure that I had found my son. 

“Raphael,” he added, turning to the young 
man, ‘You are not, I hope, sorry. Give me 
your hand, my boy.” 

With one stride, Ray was at his father’s side, ; 
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his hand in his, their eyes looking straight into 
each other. There were great differences yet to 
overcome, much to be forgotten, much to be 
learned; but in that long look, that fervent 
hand-grasp, a strong link between life and life 


s was felt. and confessed; the father and the son 
} could never more be strangers. 


Mrs. Vivian was a woman of the world, and 


} she had had several moments, in which to collect 


her energies and self-control, and to decide on 
her course, so it was with a very fair show of 
cordiality that she now extended her own hand 
to Ray, and said: 

“Well, cousin Ray, this romantic story matches 
very nicely, with the other little romance, that 
Magdalene and you concocted yesterday, and, of 
course, this new relationship alters everything. 
Your father and I will talk over matters, now. 


and see if you two silly children may be made 


happy, in your own way.” 

“It will be pleasanter, both for Magdalene and 
for me, to marry with your approval, Mrs. 
Vivian,” said the young man, lightly touching 
the outstretched hand. 

But you would merry, all the same, if you did 
} not have it,’’ suggested the lady, impulsively: 

“Yes, indeed, madame,’’ replied Ray, with 
tranquility. 

“Two generations of headstrong lovers, you 
see, Fanny,” murmured the colonel, in her ear; 
and she smiled a reply, with white and tremulous 
lips. 

But Magdalene was kneeling beside Alice, her 
head buried in the pillow, and Alice, her blue 
eyes wistfully raised to the blue sky above, whis- 
pered ; 

“Darling, don’ tery, don’t. All will be well now, 
and I shall haye a dear brother, to help take care 
of me, if I never get quite strong and well again.” 

[vue END.] 





«JE VOUS AIME.’’ 





BY AURORA VA 


NE. 





Brxratn the stars I stand alone, 
And hear the gentle zephyr’s moan’; } 
‘That, like a wand'ring spirit sighs, 

Or soul let loose from Paradise— 

And roaming ‘mid the summer blooms, 

It steals their pure and rich perfumes; 

Tt soums to softly breathe your name, 

My heart re-echoos— Je vous aime!” 


The fleecy clouds, that brightly gleam, 
Are drawn by angel hands, unseen, 
From night's dark brow; as bridal veils, 
From queenly brows. A nightingale’s 


Bewitching note exulting rings. 

How sweet the music that he sings! 

He sooms to warble thy dear name, 

My foolish heart cries—* Je vous aime!” 


Ob, never can our weary feet 
Tetrace the way of life so sweet, 

Where sunbeams shine and roses bloom— 
So sunlit, fragrant with perfume! 

For though we pass each other by, 

With seemingly indifferent eye, 

‘When careless lips may speak thy name, 
My heart cries mutely— ‘Je vous aime?” 


TERESA’S YOUNG MAN. 





BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 





Para and mamma had come out of Spain, by 
the way of Barcelona. Of course, the irrepress- 
ible Baby, and her patient hand-maiden Teresa, 
were with them, They risked losing their lives 
in the Gulf of Lyons, which got up one of its 
worst storms for their benefit; but at last they 
yeached Marseilles in safety ; and from there, took 
the railway to Nice, where they made a halt of a 
fortnight, to enjoy the lovely. March weather, and 
the society of some dear old friends. Here, 
Teresa, the patient and long-suffering, had a 
couple of married sisters established; and in 
consequence, she expected to enjoy the stay as 
much as her betters. But fate willed it otherwise. 

Baby, we should say, was somewhere about 
six, speaking several tongues, as the children of 
confirmed wanderers learn to do, without any 
effort. She was wise in fairy-lore, and had a 
profound faith therein, which papa would not 
allow to be disturbed, in spite of the expostula- 
tions of certain wise friends; who, being child- 
less themselves, naturally considered they knew 
how to bring up other people's children better 
than the parents possibly could. 

The small maid was excessively fond of her 
kind Teresa, but rather apt to be jealous of her, 
and very quick to notice the slightest variation 
in her habitually high spirits. So when, about 
a week after the family’s arrival in Nice, Baby 
discovered, one day, that Teresa had been crying, 
though the girl tried her best to hide the fact, 
she went somewhat indignantly to accuse mamma 
of having scolded her. But mamma pleaded 
innocence, and then Baby would give her no 
rest until she found out who the offender might 
be, that had presumed to cause Teresa to shed 
tears. 

Mamma did demand the explanation; but she 
saw fit to do it while Baby was supposed to be 
asleep; and her inquiries emboldened the girl to 
tell her troubles out, glad of an opportunity to 
do so. And this was the tragedy. 

When Teresa was barely eighteen, her hand 
had been sought in marriage by a man named 
Joseph Mingotti, a native of her own little 
mountain village, though he lived in Cannes, 
and owned a tin-shop there, and was well to 
do in the world, besides haying expectations 
from an old maiden aunt. He was past thirty, 
and not at a good-looking ; but Teresa had been 
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} flattered by the idea of being sought by the most 
i eligible person, so far as money went, among the 
swains of the neighborhood; and to the indigna- 
{ tion of all the other girls in the village, Joseph 
fell in love with her, one summer, when he went 
up to his old home to spend a few weeks. Teresa’s 
father and mother urged her to accept him. The 
| gir was a bit of a flirt; was led on faster and 
{ further than she meant to go; and found herself 
H engaged, half doubtful as to the state of her own 
mind. The wedding-day was set; her wedding- 
clothes ready ; and then a terrible mortification 
overtook her. Joseph was bad-tempered and 
jealous; his old aunt and Teresa’s rivals in- 
vented stories injurious to her character; Joseph 
believed them, and broke his engagement. 

The girl was a sensitive, proud little thing, and 
the blow nearly killed her; her parents them- 
selves treated her harshly for a season; and 
since then, she had never lived at home. ‘Time, 
which does not always set things even, in spite 
of Lord Byron’s assertion, had done go in 'Teresa’s 
case: her entire innocence had long since been 
perfectly established in the minds of her former 
neighbors ; and Joseph’s aunt, on her death-bed, 
had helped to right her, though no communication 
had ever passed between the girl and her recreant 

} swain. 

But, soon after this arrival at Nice, Joseph had 
come up from Cannes, and renewed his suit. 
Teresa indignantly refused him. Yet, lo and he- 
hold, her sisters and her brothers-in-law stoutly 
supported his pretensions; and a letter from her 

$ 
i 


tyrannical old father ordered her to consent. 
Now, for a Piedmontese maiden, as Teresa was, 
to oppose her relatives, in any plan of marriage 
they may deem suitable, is a crime and a sin 
which puts her outside the pale of well-conducted 
damsels, in a way which it would be difficult 
for any independent American lass to imagine. 
Everything and everybody is on the relatives’ 
side, even to the girl's confessor; and a coercion, 
the more irresistible, because usually gentle, is 
put upon her, which seldom fails. At first, 
Teresa had sent Joseph to the right about, with 
stinging words; had held her own against her 
sisters and their husbands; but when she re- 
ceived the letter from her father, backed by a 
warning epistle from the priest who had baptized 
and confirmed her, and who now really believed 











he was acting for her welfare, the creature got | 
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Joseph was somewhat abashed by this repri- 
mand, delivered with the assurance of a woman 





frightened and desperate. Still, she had no in- 
tention of yielding to the pressure. She declared } of fifty, and sat silent and open-mouthed, while 
to her mistress that she would sooner commit) Baby took up a newspaper, and recited, in a 
suicide than marry this man, who had outraged ‘ shrill key, with as much glibness as if reading a 
and humiliated her so terribly. } printed paragraph. 

The morning after Teresa's confession, Baby, to } «There was once a little girl, who was always 
mamma's horror, informed her that she had heard ‘ very, very good, when she didn’t forget and be 
their talk, and made it evident that she under-/ naughty; and she had a nice maid, named Teresa, 
stood enough of the case to have a strong opinian ; who was very fond of her; but was not at all 
thereon. That any person should dare to think of } fond of a stout, short man, with a crooked nose, 


carrying off her Teresa was an insult to her small ‘ 
self; especially one whom Teresa did not like. 

‘You were a naughty little girl, not to speak, 
and tell us you were awake,” said mamma. 

“But you told me, yesterday, I should be; 
punished, if I talked after I got into bed,” re-} 
plied Baby, with a shrewdness which it was not 
easy to answer; and though she did her best to 
look innocent, it was evident that the young tor- 
ment perceived she had the advantage, as plainly § 
as if she had been twice her age. 

That afternoon, while Baby was taking her 
nap, and Teresa busy with her needlework in 
the next room, Joseph presented himself, as bold i 
as brass, and commenced a fresh recital of his } 
penitence, and a glowing enumeration of all the } 
good things he could offer Teresa: a house of her 
own, and @ woman to cook and wash included. 

The conversation was interrupted by the ab- 
rupt entrance of a tiny personage, in attire so 
strange, and with an aspect so belligerent, that ; 
Joseph was quite startled, and Teresa conyulsed 
with hysterical laughter. 

“Tt’s not to be thought of—I can’t allow it,” 
said Baby, standing before Joseph with frowning 
brows and uplifted finger. “This is my wife, 
and I am the great King Panjandrum ;’’ and in- 
deed she looked as if she might have been that 
monarch, whoever he was, for she wore a red 
jacket, the loose sleeves whereof formed trousers 
for her thin legs; an Albanian scarf floated out 
from her shoulders as a mantle; anda gilt paper 
helmet decorated her head. ‘You are a very 
ugly man,”’ pursued Baby, critically eyeing the 
discomfited swain, ‘* You make my head ache, 
to look at you; you had better go away. I don’t 
like you, at all—not at all.” 

““Well,’’ said Joseph, laughing, though he 
looked vexed, ‘‘we are eyen, for I don’t like} 
you either.”’ 

“Tt would be a liberty if you did, and I never! 
permit liberties,’’ retorted Baby. “Haven't you 
gone yet? Well, then, you must be quiet, for I 
am going to read the newspaper to Teresa; and 
don’t you stare at her in that way—it isn’t good 
manners.’” 








who insisted on paying her a yisit—” 

Here she broke off, and regarded Joseph for | 
an instant; then said, meditatively: 

“T declare, it is very odd. ‘The maid had the 
same name as'my Teresa, and your nose is just 
like the man’s in the newspaper—how do you 
account for that?” 

«By impudence,”’ said Joseph. 

“T didn’t hear what you said; but it’s no 
matter,’ replied Baby. ‘Can you add up two 


Sand two, so they will make five?” 


«“ Well—no—I cannot,’”’ Joseph admitted, hesi- 
tatingly. 

“Then go home, and stop there till you learn,” 
ordered Baby. “If you come here again, I'll 
change you into a monkey, with the head of a 
parrot; and now you know.”’ 

She waved a stick she carried as a sceptre, 
close to Joseph’s eyes, muttering sundry heathen- 
ish-sounding Basque words, she had learned in 
the Pyrenees, and looking so much like some 
evil-disposed little enchantress, that Joseph, who 
was yery superstitious, retreated in dismay. - 

Baby was condemned to severe penance, when 
mamyna heard of this onslaught. But, alas, a still 
severer punishment threatened the little maid. 
Joseph went to Teresa’s sisters with his tale, and 
they all decided that her master and mistress 
were encouraging the recalcitrant damsel. With- 
in two days came a letter from the old father, 
ordering Teresa to leave her present situation, 
under pain of receiving # parental anathema, 
applicable both to this world and the next. 

Then, indeed, there was dismay in the hearts 
of the three who loved Baby; for the child had 
only lately recovered from a severe illness; and 
to lose her Teresa so abruptly, would very likely 
produce an effect upon the nervous, excitable 
little creature, serious enough to endanger her 
health again. 

However, after a few days of anxiety, Teresa 
informed her mistress that she had settled the 
matter. She was to have some months for reflec- 
tion, and be allowed to go on with Baby to 
Florence. The family left Nice almost immedi- 
ately, and very soon Teresa got back her high 
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spirits, and seemed to have forgotten Joseph and 
her troubles. 
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“ Giovanni, Giovanni, come here, come here !’’ 
Then papa saw a young fellow of four or five 


But in truth, the girl had not been frank and jand twenty, carrying some gardening tools in his 


honest. Though her relations had so completely 
driven her to the wall, that one could not help 
feeling more pity than blame for her, yetshe had 
sought refuge in tlie usual resource of the defence- 
less and desperate, deliberate deceit. 

She had engaged herself to Master Joseph. On 
no other terms could she have got permission to 
leave Nice; and: the understanding was, that, 
early in the autumn, she should return to Pied- 
mont, and marry him. But Teresa had no inten- 
tion of keeping her word, 
father’s reach, she fancied that neither appeals 
nor threats could moye her; and she felt vindictive 
enough towards her suitor to wish to expose him 
to the same mortification he had brought upon 
her. Let the marriage day be set; let Joseph 
arrange his house, and inyite his friends. Instead 
of his bride, he should receive a letter, telling 
him the truth; and he should learn how pleasant 
it was to be mocked and pitied. 











j hand. He was a very handsome young fellow, 


too: with classical Florentine features, carefully 
cut as a cameo; soft, velvety black eyes; and a 
mouth a poet might have been proud of, which 
smiled sweetly under the shadow of a slight 
moustache. He came forward, in obedience to 
the imperious summons he had received, dofling 
his cap to her small ladyship, with a pleasant 
greeting: 

‘*Good-morning, Giovanni,” said Baby, graci- 


Once beyond her ; ously. ‘Iam not in a hurry; you may stop a 


little. Papa, where are you, papa? You mustn't 
be tiresome, and make me call you so often. When 
good little boys go out to walk with their mammas, 
they never behave in that fashion.” 

Papa, obedient as Giovanni, advanced, and the 
Tuscan doffed his cap a second time, with an 
apologetic bow, and a respectful ‘ Good-morning, 
signore.” 

“Papa,” said Baby, breathlessly, ‘c'est le 


The family settled down in a villa, on the road } jeune homme de Teresa” (Teresa’s young man). 


to Fiesole. Higher up, and reached by the same 
avenue, stood a grand old mansion, that dated 


back to the days of the Medici, and was inhabited } I have told him he may talk to Teresa as much 


by the owner of the two houses, though the great } as he pleases. 


castle-like structure was not half so comfortable 
as the dwelling near the gates, which, after the 
habit of impoverished Florentine nobles, he had 
let, furnished, to the unwary foreigner. 

The owner was a courteous old gentleman, who 
only.needed doublet and long hose to make him 
look as if he had just stepped out of a medieval 
picture-frame; and his stately wife was a fitting 
mate for him. The tenants, in the small house, 
were politely entreated to consider the vast gar- 
dens and grove quite at their disposal; and in less 
than a week, the irrepressible Baby was on inti- 
mate terms with the ancient couple. If she failed 
to pay her daily visit, at her accustomed hour, she 
was invariably sent for, under some pretext or 
other, to be petted to her heart’s content. 

About a fortnight after their establishment in 
their temporary home, papa and Baby were pass- 
ing through the gardens, with the intention of 
taking a stroll in the grove. Both had been 
silent, for a few moments. Papa was thinking 
that the quaint place looked like the setting of 
one of Boccaccio’s tales; and Baby was thinking, 
heaven knows what, as ‘she watched a troop of 
golden butterflies circlingabout. Suddenly, she 
dropped. papa’s hand; dashed down a broad 
alley, which faced the octagon space they had 
been traversing; and called, at the top of her 
voice, in Italian: 


“T like him very much. He is good and hand- 
some, and he jumps me higher than anybody can, 


I quite approve. He has prom- 
ised to build me a play-house, and I am to have 
a little garden all to myself. I shall allow him 
and Teresa to visit me there.” 

It was quite evident, from the scarlet blush 
which spread over the youth’s bronzed cheeks, 
that he understood French enough to have been 
put in an agony of embarrassment by Baby's 
speech; and she now added to his misery, by 
saying, in Italian: 

“You nearly dropped your spade on my toe, 
Giovanni. Don’t be awkward, whatever you are, 
Why, your cheeks are as red as Teresa’s.. Papa’s 
are not. Will you take me to see the bird’s nest, 
this afternoon, Giovanni? Papa, he knows all 
the birds, and he has got a tame owl. Why 
don’t I have a tame owl? TI have been asking 
for one—oh, twenty years, at least—and nobody 
paysany attention. I shall speak tothe marchesa 
about it—she is very good—if she had an owl, 
she would give it tome; but she has only choc- 
olate drops, and—you needn’t-mention it, for 
fear of hurting her feelings—but sometimes thoy 
taste of snuff.”’ 

Here she paused to draw breath, and papa’s 
laughter seemed to restore Giovanni’s courage, 
who was now able to speak composedly. 

« Of course I will take you to see the bird’s 
nest, signorina,”’ he said, ‘and you shall have a 
little owl, if the signor padre permits.” 
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«Tam sure you are a great deal too good to my ; was not only exceedingly intelligent, but simple- 
spoiled little maid,’’ papa said. ‘You must not } minded and true-hearted as a child; and papa 
let her tyrannize over you too much.” rather pitied him for haying fallen into the 

“Oh, must he not? Then he knows very well } clutches of Teresa, who, though nearly perfect, 
what will happen,” cried Baby, with a look of j naturally had a few faults, prominent among 
malicious triumph, which brought a fresh wave } which was a very decided spirit of coquetry. ; 
of color into poor Giovanni's cheeks. But with her general honesty, the girl made a 

“Thave not seen you before, Giovanni,” papa ; clean breast to. her mistress, admitting that 
said, ignoring the little witch’s remark. ‘Are { though Giovanni had not put his feelings into 
you the second gardener ?”’ i words, she perceived he had rather lost his head ; 

‘No, signore. In fact, I am not a gardener at } and though she treated the matter lightly, it was 
all,’ Gioyanni answered, showing two rows of i evident that she was herself more interested than 
white teeth, in» winning smile, though he still } she knew. 
glanced rather nervously at Baby, as if afraid she } Beyond persevering in her habit of calling him 
might indulge in some further inopportune reve- } Teresa’s young man, the spoiled princess be- 
lation. But just then, Baby spied a lizard, that’; trayed no interest in their acquaintance, though 
had come out from under a stone to sun himself, } her free use of that name soon left Giovanni's 
and ran off to make his acquaintance. “I do a} secret perfectly clear to everybody in both 
little of everything, signore. I was born on the | houses. 
place, and so was my father before me.’ At last, Giovanni took heart, and spoke out— 

“IT yvemember, now, hearing the marchese } very prettily, too—to Baby’s papa, telling his 
speak of you,’’ papa said. ‘*He told me you | whole story, and asking permission to be allowed 
were invaluable to him. He says, when you are | to visit Teresa, on proper occasions, as her ac- 
afew years older, he shall make you his stew- | knowledged suitor; and that gentleman, always 
ard.’” rather weak-minded, where any romance was 

“So he has promised, signore. He is a good } concerned, felt a great deal of interest and sym- 
master. Why, signore, he sent me to school } pathy. 
in Florence, and had me learn French and math-} «But, Giovanni,” he said, ‘“haye you spoken 
ematics. I have been busy, tliese days, adding } to Teresa?” 
up accounts, because old Tomanasso is ill. He is i “T have not told her yet—not in so many 
the fattore.” words,’ Giovanni admitted, confused, but very 

Baby came racing back, highly disgusted, } manly, ‘Still, she knows—she must know.” 
because the lizard had rejected her advances; and} “ Well, I think I ought to tell you something, 
as she was seized with a sudden desire to reach | and that is why Lasked. There is aman Teresa's 
the grove, of course she had to be gratified. } family want her to marry.” 

Giovanni walked along to open a gate, answering} ‘Yes, signore; she told me so. But then she 
papa’s questions, in a straight-forward, manly } does not like him, so the signore sees he will not 
fashion; and Baby, perhaps still engrossed by { stand in my way.” 

reflections concerning the lizard’s incivility, did} ‘But Tam very much afraid all her relations 
not interrupt the conversation. But when papa } will, Giovanni. The fellow is well off; and here, 
passed through the gate, and Giovanni turned to } in Tuscany, you earn small wages.” 

go—first offering the usual courteous Italian, 3 «That is true; but we should always have a 
“with permission, signore’’—Baby innocently H home; and some time, my place will be a much 
shot another Parthian arrow at the youth. } better one.” 

“Good-by, Giovanni. I shall tell Teresa we There was nothing more to say, except to wish 
are to visit the bird’s nest this afternoon—though } him good luck; but it would have been positively 
you mustn’t whisper to her as you did yesterday } wicked to stand by indifferent, and not find out 
—I shall permit you to be her young man; but } what coquettish Teresa really meant; and under 
I never allow whispering.’ a wholesome little pressure put upon her by her 

‘The signorina is: mistress,” the young man } mistress and the old marchesa, Teresa discovered 
replied, with an amiability which papa felt he { that she was more in earnest than she had ever 
could not himself haye shown, under the circum- } been in her life. This knowledge coming home to 
stances. Then he hastily took his confusion out } her, gave Giovanni the advantage; and he made 
of sight. i such good use of it, that, in an unguarded moment, 

During the next fortnight, papa often saw } Teresa stopped teasing, and let him see the truth; 
Giovanni. It did not need a long acquaintance, } and then went into a terrible fright: for, on the 
or much perspicacity, to discover that Giovanni | instant, straight-forward Giovanni boldly asserted 

Vou, LXXXI.—20. 
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a claim to considering her his betrothed, and an- { gain, was a promise not to write at all, since she 
nounced his determination of writing to her} would not be frank. Then came letters from 
father, without loss of time; having, with true | Joseph, complaining that he had no news of her, 
Florentine astuteness, managed to learn the ad- | but artfully laying the blame on the post; de- 


dress hefore Teresa discovered what his intention } claring that he was sure she had written ; talking 
really was. 











| of their marriage as a matter of course; deserib- 
Then the young serpent had to admit the ing the apartment he was fitting up; and giving 
whole truth, and go to her mistress for advice; } hints of a gold necklace which he proposed to 
and when it came out that she had actually prom- } give her as a wedding present, 
ised to marry Joseph, partly to get away, partly Perhaps because they were weak-minded peo- 
to have revenge, all her hetters were rather \ ple, perhaps because they were all rather idle, 
shocked, with the exception of the marchesa. | and possibly because nature had provided them 
The deceit and desire for vengeance seemed per- with softer hearts than many worldly persons 
fectly natural to the old lady’s Italian views; and } might deem necessary, Baby’s parents, and the 
though she tried to be somewhat severe, it was {old marchese and his wife, were deeply inter- 
quite evident that the girl’s conduct had given ‘ested, and full of sympathy for the uncertainty 
the aged dame a high admiration for her talents. | und trouble which surrounded the young couple. 
For awhile, Teresa managed to keep Giovanni ; In blessed America, at their age, they might have 
quiet, and prevent his writing to her father. got married, if they wished; but in that foreign 
Sometimes she coaxed, and sometimes she scolded, } land, it was necessary that both bride and groom 
tormenting the poor fellow till he really began to H should possess a variety of legal certificates of 
look very illand miserable; for, if he had had the ‘ birth and baptism, and half a dozen other things ; 
blood of all the Montagues in his veins, love j and her share, Teresa could only obtain through 
could not haye been a more serious and engross- | the intercession of her parents; so the lovers 
ing matter to the humble Romeo. But this did were helpless, ‘Then Baby’s papa wrote to the 
not go on forever. One fine day, Giovanni as- } old man; but that letter, received no more atten- 
tonished his tyrant by informing her that his } tion than Giovanni's epistle had done: and still 
letter to the futher had gone on the previous } Master Joseph’s communications arrived, with 
night, ‘Teresa pouted; sent him about his busi- | tolerable regularity, and the weeks flew on. 
ness; vowed twenty times in an hour that she 


; 


had never been in earnest, and did not care for 
him in the least: but he knew it was not true, 
and so did everybody else. 

The girl, however, was really horribly fright- 
ened, expecting to be ordered home by combined 
parental and priestly authority ; but, though con- 
scious she should not dare to disobey the edict, 
she declared, over and over, that she would kill 


Towards the first of August, there began to 
arise discussions between Baby’s parents, as to 
where the next two months should be spent, 

A very dear friend had come down from the 
H North, to spend August at the foot of the Col di 
; Fenda, a mountain pass between Turin and Nice; 
‘and independent of friendship, there were busi- 
| ness reasons why Baby’s papa should go on there 


; to join the gentleman; and to the Col di Fenda, 


herself, sooner than marry Master Joseph. accordingly, it was decided to go. 

It was in June, when Giovanni wrote to the But Giovanni got desperate, when he learned 
father; and within a week, an answer might rea- | this; for ‘Teresa's family lived in that neighbor- 
sonably haye been expected. But a whole month { hood; and he trembled at the idea of her being 
passed, and no response came. ‘This unaccount- exposed to their persuasions and persecutions. 
able conduct Giovanni tried to belieye a good | But Teresa was confident her courage would he 
sign, as meaning that her parents were engaged | proof against any efforts to move her; and by 
in.crushing Joseph’s hopes; but it alarmed Teresa | way of proving to her lover that she was not 
more than any threatening message could have } afraid, wrote explicitly to Master Joseph, telling 
done. Meantime, she continued to receive oc- | him that he need not take the trouble to under- 
easional letters from Joseph himself. But he | take his proposed journey to her home, for she 
wrote from Cannes; made no mention of her ‘wes engaged to another man, Iler fright ren- 
family ; and talked confidently of expecting her dered her desperate, and she informed Joseph 
to meet him in her Piedmont home, by the middle ; 


} that he must have been shallow indeed, if he had 
of August, ready to become his wife, without loss | ever hoped she would become his wife, after the 
of time. 


| evil treatment she had received at his hands. 
Giovanni insisted upon her writing directly to { She concluded by expressing a very frank opin- 
the man, .and ‘telling him the truth; but this | ion that the mortification he would endure was 
Teresa flatly refused to do. The most he could } well deserved. 
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This letter consoled Giovanni somewtint® and i at first lanes, Baby mistook the youth for her 
he found that in any case’'Teresa would have had | friend, and ran forward with joyful greetings; 
to go home; for shortly before the family was | | then was suitably indignant at her mistake, and 
ready to start, she received a telegraphic dis- } openly and severely blamed the young man 
patch, signed by the village doctor, to say that ; { therefor. / 
her mother’s health was in a precarious state, | But when one regarded him closely, one per- 
and that if she did not return at once, she might | ceived that the likeness existed only in figure and 
all her life regret her disobedience. ‘Teresa was / the outlines of his face; the expression was en- 
not really alarmed; the doctor was a cousin of | tirely different. Gioyanni’s countenance showed 
Master Joseph’s; and she thought it probable he | what he was: honest and truthful, a gentleman 
wilfully exaggerated the account of her mother’s | of nature’s making; and Luigi’s features be- 
illness; but she wisely forbore to disquiet Gio- | trayed as plainly the reckless, indolent, pleasure- 
yanni, by mentioning her doubts. } loving instincts, which, from early boyhood, had 

Nobody witnessed the parting between the en- ; rendered him a constant source of trouble to his 
gaged pair. But Teresa’s red eyes and yt ane He was eighteen months Teresa’s 
cheeks bore witness to what it had cost her, ‘senior, and had served his time as a soldier. 
though she kept up her spirits, for fear of dis- ; During the last year, he had been living at Nice, 
tressing Baby. In duetime the travellers reached } a worthless, idie life; and more than once, the 
their destination, which was the old monastery } girl had helped him out of difficulties, by her 
of St. Dalmar’s, turned into a summer hotel. } hard-earned savings. 

And a delightful one it proved, with the spacious i Baby and papa left the brother and sister to 
cloisters for a promenade on wet days, the fres- ‘ hold their interview, and neither of them saw 
coed refeciory for a dining-room, and at the back ‘  Veresa 4 again, until towards evening. If months 
an extensive forest, traversed by a broad moun- : had elapsed, instead of those brief hours, the 
tain stream, which afforded good bathing and} poor creature could hardly haye been more 
fishing. Within a short distance, was a little / changed. She stood before her mistress, and 
village, and here Teresa’s parents lived. Her ‘told her story in a cold, automatical fashion, 
first visit to her home assured the girl that she ’ more painful than tears and lamentations would 
had been right not to alarm herself; for though | have been. 
ler mother was fxr from well, she was in as } She was going to marry Master Joseph. She | 
good health, nearly, as usual. {had already written to Giovanni, to tell him so. 

Baby and her progenitors went to the house, ; Oh, her reasons? Well, her reasons were easy. 
also, and it did not require much discernment to j enought to give; and then she stopped to laugh, 
perceive that Teresa’s father was a selfish, tyran- ; ; in a low, strange tone, that actually frightened 
nical old brute, and his meek-eyed wife his un- | her listener. 
complaining slave. The pair owned a few acres } “They are good reasons, madame will see,” 
of land, which the woman cultivated, while her | shesaid, sharply. ‘‘ Luigi forged Master Joseph’s 
spouse stopped at home, ostensibly pursuing the } name, awhilengo. He has been found out. Joseph 
avocation of cobbler, though he spent the most of | agrees to let him off, on one condition. Madame 
his time at the village café, playing- dominoes. ; can imagine what that is.” 

Rumor averred that when luck went against him, i «Oh, Teresa! Oh, my poor gin im 
he solaced his disappointment by beating his un- ‘*Madame is too good. It isn’t worth her 
fortunate mate. feeling bad about. I just came to tell her that 

Teresa was informed that her wedding, with } she will have to find another servant.” 

Master Joseph, was expected to take place within Then, suddenly, her desperate fortitude, which 
ten days. One of her married sisters and the } was so awfully near the apathetic calm of incipient 
husband were already there. Teresa’s refusal Raulte, broke down; and her misery claimed 
was treated with contempt, then anger; and ° vent in heart- ueeking moans and sobs. And 
finally, mysterious threats were held out, which ‘ nobody could help her. The utmost reprieve her 
were to be made clear when her brother arrived | mistress could obtain, when, eight-and-forty 
from Nice. { hours after, Master Joseph arrived upon the 

The brother came, and Baby and her papa | scene, was a grudging consent, extorted by the 
chanced to see him, when he appeared at the | promise of a valuable present, that the wedding 
monastery, on a visit to Teresa. They were both } should not take place before the date originally 
struck by his strong resemblance to Florentine | set. 

Giovanni, a fact which Teresa had often mera What Teresa endured, as the days went on, 
tioned. Indeed, the likeness was so strong, that, ! only her mistress knew: for she bore her 
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sufferings with the stoicism of a red Indian. Baby was in everybody’s way; so when Paul 
Hold any communication with Master Joseph } Danforth came to know if she might go for a 
she would not, after she had formally given her} ramble in the grounds, permission was readily 
pledge, in the presence of her family, to marry} granted. Paul was the son of papa’s friend, a 
him at the appointed time. chap of nine, to whose guardianship the 

; 














“T shall keep my word,” she said; ‘but till} little maid could be trusted ; and indeed, as the 
the day comes, let me alone, I warn you. ‘ill { forest was surrounded by a high wall, there 
then, except mother, I will not speak to one of you } seemed no danger of the children’s getting lost, 
—I will not see you. Take you good care, Luigi— ; even if they strayed beyond permitted limits. 
watch them, that they don’t interfere; for re- So the afternoon wore on. Baby’s mamma had 
member, it would be the worse for you, if I were } gone to bed, with a terrible neryous headache ; 
to go mad before I bought your safety.” and papa, after bidding the disconsolate Giovanni 

She frightened them sufficiently, so that they } good-bye, sought his friend, Mr. Danforth, in his 
left her undisturbed. But Master Joseph re-j room. ‘The two got so interested over some old 
mained in the neighborhood; and Baby’s papa; manuscripts, which had lately heen unearthed in 
tried to purchase Teresa’s release, by an offer of { the convent-chapel, that twilight darkened before 
paying the money “twice told; but Joseph, } either remembered to inquire if the children had 
like old Shylock, ‘‘ would have his bond.” returned. ‘The necessity for lighting candles 

How much Baby understood of the explanations } did, at length, remind them of this. Mr. Dan- 
given her, nobody could tell; but she was very } forth was about to ring the bell, to ask if the 
considerate of ‘Teresa; and sometimes held out} Small people were in the cloister, when theve 
mysterious hopes, which the girl repaid with § came arush of feet outside in the corridor, and 
kisses, though they hurt her cruelly. a breathless group broke into the chamber, bear- 

But before a week passed, papa discovered } ing the dismal tidings that the Florentine Gioyanni 
what Baby meant; for one day, he was told that ; had stabbed Teresa’s brother in the forest; and 
a young man wished to see him; and presently, } Was at present below stairs, under the charge of 
who should enter but poor Giovanni himself, with } the gendarmes, for safe conduct to the jail at 
Baby dancing about him, and shouting: Fenda. 

“sent for him, papa. I printed the letterin} Away rushed the two gentlemen; and sure 
such big words he couldn't miss, and Paul and I} enough, in a lower room, they found Luigi, just 
bought a stamp, and here he is; so that ugly old j returning to his senses, his wounds being nt- 

fat man can go home, for Teresa won’t marry tended to as well as amateur surgery would 
him, now that Giovanni has come.” permit; Giovanni handcuffed, and guarded by 
And Gioyanni’s explanation proved that his} the officers; and Master Joseph ready to go as 
arrival was indeed owing to the intercession of { chief witness in the necessary examination, loud 
Miss Baby. Teresa had written him that she} in lamentations for the fate of his beloved future 
was about to be married. She could not bring} brother. 
herself to reveal her brother's crime, so she only} Off in their distant chambers, neither Teresa 
assured Giovanni that they were separated for-} nor her mistress heard anything of the tumult; 
ever: he was to be glad, for she was a poor, } and the whole party left the house. It seemed 
weak, heartless creature, not worth regretting. } best to convey Luigi to the hospital at Fenda; so 
But the next post brought Baby’s remarkable | he was put into an easy carriage, and the gentle- 
missive, which said: men accompanied him. They had been allowed 
to speak with Giovanni, and this was his story: 
He had determined not to go away, until the 
next morning: for he hoped at least to get a sight 
fek Teresa; and one of the servants, who was a 
Giovanni construed this epistle into a message ; countryman and acquaintance, had offered him 
from the girl herself, and hastened to obey. Ie; hospitality. While the two friends were con- 
was ina sad way, when Baby’s papa explained } versing in the cloister, Master Joseph and Luigi 
the state of the case; and still more despairing} passed through, on their ‘road into the forest, 
when Teresa’s ultimatum was brought, She re-§ haying received permission to fish in the river. 
fused even to see him; begged him to go at once: : Giovanni’s companion told him who they were ; 
it was the only mercy he could show her. Then} and when, later, Giovanni was left to his own de- 
she shut herself in her room, and her eee vices, he went himself into the wood, to while away 
promised that no one should disturb her, until i the time that hung heavily on his hands. He was 
Giovanni had departed. $ very tired, and finally lay down on the grass and 


«Teresa cries and cries, because that ugly man 
is going to send her brother to prison; 80 come 
and drive him away. Teresa wants you, too.” 
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fell asleep; it was sunset when he awoke, and It was nine o’clock when the two gentlemen got 
began to retrace his steps towards the monastery. } back to the monastery, where they found great 
He reached the river, and stopped by a thicket, | confusion and distress. The children had not 
to light a cigar; heard voices; looked out; and { returned ; ca so far, all efforts to find them 
saw Master Joseph and Luigi. The latter was (were vain. Two dreadful hours of suspense and 
evidently tipsy, and the pair were disputing } search succeeded, with the awful idea that the 
vehemently. He listened, and soon learned that } { } pair had been drowned uppermost ’in the parents’ 
the tale of the forgery had been concocted between ! ‘minds. But at length they were discovered, in a 
the two, in order to frighten Teresa into the mar- ; remote part of the forest, both fast asleep from 
riage. Luigi was grumbling at the smallness of } sheer weariness. When they awoke, and stared 
the sum paid for his treachery, and was demand- } about, and saw their fathers’ faces by the light 
ing more, which Master Joseph resolutely refused ; of the lanterns, Baby began to shriek like a little 
and at length the latter, declaring that he would ; lunatic; and in spite of his nine years and his 
talk no longer, took himself off, after vainly Heese Paul sobbed almost as loud; crying, 
urging Luigi to accompany him. incoherently ; 

As soon as Master Joseph was out of sight, ‘We thought he would murder us, too; and 
Giovanni went up to Luigi; told him who he } we ran, and we ran—oh, I don’t know how long. 
was; and taxed him with hisconduct. Luigi flew } Then it was dark, and we kenge our way, and Baby 
into a violent passion, and tried to strike him, { couldn’t run any more.’ 
daring him to fight. Giovanni would not touch { ‘Oh, don’t let that te litle man, with the 
the fellow, hindered by the thought of Teresa. ; knife, find us,” shrieked Baby. “He stabbed 
But Luigi clinched him, and the two rolled over } Luigi—he’ll kill us—he’ll kill us.”” 
on the grass; first Giovanni uppermost, then And though the small princess’ evidence might 
Luigi; at last, Giovanni heard him exclaim: not haye sufficed, Paul was quite old enough to 

<*You coward, you've stabbed me!’’ } tell his story clearly ; and he did it, at the trial, 

Then he heard footsteps running away. Luigi } some days later; and finally Master Joseph got 
had fainted. While he was trying to restore the } so alarmed and confused that he contradicted 
young man, steps became audible; and up rushed { himself, and the whole truth finally came out. 
one of the foresters and Master Joseph, the latter He had turned back to persuade Luigi anew 
crying: to go home; heard Gioyanni tell his name; saw 

“Here they are. I knew I heard voices. ; the pair clinch and full. He drew his knife, 
Holy Mary, that fiend of a Florentine has mur- } meaning to hit Giovanni; in the gloom and his 
dered my poor Luigi !” i } haste, he was deceived by the likeness between 

At Fenda, a preliminary examination was held, | the pair, and struck Luigi. On the instant, he 
before committing Giovanni to prison. Master ; determined to turn the blunder to account, and 
Joseph testified that, just after leaving Luigi, he j accuse the Florentine. So he flung down the 
was startled by the sound of angry words, between weapon, and hurried towards the place where he 
his friend and some other man. He knew that } had seen the forester. 
the Florentine was in the neighborhood, and al Luigi soon got well, and Teresa was married 
dread flashed across his mind that he had jon the day already set for her bridal; but. 
followed Luigi, to force a quarrel upon him. } Giovanni was the bridegroom. Baby and Paul 
He called to the forester, who happened to come | occupied the seats of honor, at the breakfast ; 
in sight at the moment, and ran back, enough in jand when called upon for a toast, the small 
advance to see Giovanni deal the blow. Luigi’s | princess gave one, unhesitatingly : 
own testimony supported this evidence, for the Bie ft Teresa’s young man, and me, and Paul—for 
youth really believed it was the Tuscan, and not } it’s our wedding, too—and we like it so much, 
Giovanni, who had stabbed him. / we mean to be married regularly once a week.” 
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Tr lies beneath a bed of moss, Rest ‘neath tho fretted architrave, 
Where wood-flowers weave their silken floss, In what is called the lonely grave, 
And deep-blue violets ran across. 

We know not; and we only know 
If Norseman bold, or Indian brave, A life, by death's harsh overthrow, 
Or pale-face from beyond the wave, ‘Now lives above, that lived below. ’ 
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Evrrysopy sighed, when pretty, merry Nelly ; 


Sedgwick married the haughty ‘J. Ansel Fitz- 
gerald;” and all who knew him, predicted a 


“ Wouldn’t it be nice?” 
“ Rubbish,” snarled Mr. Fitzgerald. 
“Rubbish?” said Nelly, opening her eyes in 


shadowed, weary life for the beautiful brown- } feigned wonder. 


eyed bride ; and—everybody was mistaken. 


“Yes, rubbish,” he cried, in answer, angrily. 


Mr. Fitzgerald was wealthy and handsome; } “I hate plants; and once for all, I won't have 


but in character, he was domineering. 
own home—like so many men who are polite 
abroad—he was a perfect tyrant. Two fair 
women already lay resting quietly beneath the 
elegant sculptured monument bearing his name ; 





In his } my house littered up with them.” 


«But, dear—” 

“No buts, if you please, madame. I believe 
jyou understand me,”’ and Mr, Fitzgerald waved 
this hand, with the haughty motion which had 


and the rest they had achieved, at last, was a } always silenced his former consorts, as he added: 


welcome one. ‘ Died of fever,’’ read the obitu- 
ary notices. 
fever; the result of blasted affectons, longings 
for loving words, tender caresses, which never 


came. Slaves they were, rather than wives. Mr. 


Fitzgerald had bestowed more gentleness and } 
{ begin at once to let them know their place.” 


kind words on his horses and hounds, than on 
these poor women, though he had sworn alle- 
giance to them. So those, who knew them best, 
said they had died of broken hearts. 

He had now married his third wife, and was 
already beginning to speak patronizingly of Nelly, 
as ‘!my wife, number three.’’ No wonder, there- 


fore, that people pitied her, But they did not § 
They never imagined it possible that j all, while oftentimes a saucy smile lurked in the 


know her. 








“My late lamented wife would never have 


Yes, it was fever: a slow, wasting { dreamed of such a thing. Good-morning.” 


Rising, as he spoke, he lighted a costly cigar, 
and strolled away, saying, to himself: “I’ve 
taught her just what to expect: all these women 
have to bend to a stronger will; and it is best to 


And Nelly? Katy or Fanny, ‘the late la- 
mented,’ would have sat down and wept over the 
overthrow of their cherished hopes, if indeed 
they had ever had the courage to ask for their 
fulfilment. Not so Nelly, She never so much 
as stopped her merry song, during the day, but 
planned and sang, sang and planned, through it 


the gentle little maiden saw possibilities in him, { corners of her mouth, and shone in her eyes. 


undreamed of by others; and that this was why 


When Mr. .Fitzgerald came home to dinner, 


she had married him. With Shakespeare’s Pe-{ with his most unapproachable look, expecting to 


truchio, she thought, “I am born to tame you.” 
Tt was only two weeks after her wedding, that 
Nelly began. It was at the pretty breakfast- 
table. 
«« James,’’ she said. 


“You should call me Ansel, my dear,’’ cor- 


rected Mr. Fitzgerald, who never liked the old-{ 


find a sullen, or at least a tearful wife, he was 
astonished to see Nelly more prettily dressed 
than usual, and gayer than ever, The bay- 
window was not mentioned, and he congratulated 
himself that she had already forgotten it. “ Ah, 
well,’”’ he said, ‘¢she has learned her lesson, and 
bends to my stronger will.” And he stroked his 





fashioned name as well as the more stylish ; whiskers, complacently. 


« Ansel.” 

Not heeding the interruption, Nelly went on, 
quite coolly. 

“IT want the two south windows,” she said, 
“which are so near together, made into a bay- 
window. 
secure a nice place for house-plants. 
love window-flowers.” 

Mr. Fitzgerald laid down his knife and fork, 
and stared in mute astonishment at his wife. 





Two days more, and Mr. Fitzgerald was called 
out of the city—on “ pressing business,”’ he said: 


: said business being merely to spend a couple of 


days hunting, in the country, with a few friends. 


{ But, of this he did not feel it necessary to tell 
It would give us a lovely view, and {his wife, or to ask her company, although he 
I do so} knew she had dear friends residing in the neigh- 


borhood where he was going. 
No sooner had Mr. Fitzgerald left, than Nelly 
started off on a brisk walk to the nearest car- 


Undismayed, she went on, inquiring, plens- { penter, and had a long talk with him. 


antly, and as if she had not seen his pantomime: 3 


806 


The evening of the second day, Mr. Fitzgerald 
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walked in, to find the dark, gloomy sitting-room { mistress and wife, makes me fully equal to you, 
transformed into a sunny, pleasant apartment. { I, too, shall not only expect to do, but shall do, 
A carpet, bestrewn with bright-hued autumn | without restraint, whatever I think proper and 
leaves, took the place of the dull one which { best, to make my home a cozy and comfortable 
Katy—the first wife—had put down, with her‘ one. Women have rights, as well as-men. I, 
own slender fingers, ‘to save hiring someone,” { for one, am not a slave. We are in partnership 
S : gs H P P 
she had said, not heeding the drain on her own } together: I am not your mere clerk. Now, sir, 
delicate self, since it lessened that on her selfish ; I believe you understand me, also.”” 
husband’s purse. A cozy rocking-chair stood in : Mr. Fitzgerald was dumb with astonishment. 
the most comfortable place by the fire, where; In all their weak, dependent little lives, Katy or 
Fanny’s stiff, straight-backed one had stood for { Fanny had never presumed to have a will of their 
so long; and above and over all, streamed the} own; but had always submitted, meekly, to be led 
blessed sunshine, from a beautiful bay-window, } as their husband pleased. 
where blossomed some lovely flowering plants. 5 “My late lamented Katy and Fanny—’ he 
Above them, hung a gilt cage, in which a pretty ; began. 
canary bird fluttered and sang. i ‘There, let me see, where have I heard those 
‘There was one other noticeable change. The; names before? They seem so strangely fa- 
light stove had been taken away, and an open } miliar.” 
grate replaced it, throwing dancing shadows of} Nelly wrinkled her fair forehead, as if in the 
2 3 vy ) 
light and shade upon the soft-hued carpet. utmost perplexity, as she thus spoke. 
«Oh, Ansel,” exclaimed Mrs. Nelly, pressing She looked so pretty, with all this sauciness, 
a kiss upon his cold forehead. She always called | that Mr. Fitzgerald’s handsome lips twitched, 
him by his favorite name, when she had anything } in spite of himself, with a smile he tried in vain 
to gain by it, or wished particularly to please { to suppress. But he managed to say, with an 
him. “Qh, Ansel, Iam so glad you have come. assumption of great dignity: 
eae just gotten everything fixed so nicely. «We will have no more altercations, if you 
joesn’t it look well?” lease, madame. Now, where is the old chair 
isd as ‘late lamented— ”’ 





Mr. Fitzgerald sank into the easy-chair; his 
jaw fell; his eyes stared, wide open. For the “Where have I heard that?” repeated Nelly. 
space of some ten seconds, he did not say a word. Her husband, for once, was beaten. He 
He was struck dumb. Then he gasped: S turned away, to hide another smile; and for 

“Madame, I believe—I thought—you under- } that night, she heard no more of the late la- 
stood me—when I told you not to have the bay- | mented. 
window made. Evidently, you don’t heed the} But, as the days wore on, Mr. Fitzgerald 
Scripture injunction, ‘Wives, submit yourselves | spared no pains to render his wife's life a 
unto your husbands ;? but openly disregard it.” | burden to her; and as long practice had made 

“Oh, no, I don't forget it, dear,” replied his | him perfect, Nelly was tempted to give up in 
wife, sweetly, though her eyes twinkled mischiey- | despair, at times. But her natural courage came 
ously, as she went on feeding Dick, the canary, ' to her aid; and she resolved to persevere. 
with a lump of sugar. ‘But does not the same} One evening, he came home to his dinner, in 
book somewhere say, ‘Husbands, obey your } an unusually bad temper. 
wives?’ Doesn't it, Ansel, my dear?” “Mrs. Fitzgerald,’ he asked, severely, at the 

“That is out of date; quite so,” answered he, } table, ‘what ails this steak? It’s burned, it’s 
inconsistently. ‘‘No man of any spirit expects ; tough, it’s tasteless. The potatoes are scorched, 
to be tied to a woman’s apron-strings, nowadays. ¢ the bread is sour, the rolls are like lead, and the 
After this, remember, madame,” and he now ; butter is rancid. There is nothing fit for a decent 
rose in his chair, and turned solemnly towards } man to eat.” 
her, looking like another Rhadamanthus, ‘after «Eat away, then, dear,’’ said Nelly, placidly ; 
this, madame, remember that I am sole master of ; “for, to-day, you don’t quite come under that 
this—my house—and I will not be responsible, H catalogue, I think.”’ 





pecuniarily, for any trumpery you see fit to put ; «« By George, madame,” he exclaimed, angrily, 
into it. It is good enough as it is.’”” } pushing back his chair, “this is unbearable. To 
Mr. Fitzgerald, as he finished, resumed his be told, to my face, that I am not a decent man! 


seat, and elevated his heels to the shining fender, } And I a Fitzgerald. My late la—* 

as if the matter was settled forever. “Yes, your ‘late lamented Katy and Fanny !’ 
“Very well, sir,” replied Nelly, with perfect | Do go on,”’ said Nelly, saucily, ‘‘ or let the dead 

coolness. ‘Nevertheless, as my position, as}rest. Really, sir, no decent man would swear at 
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his wife; find fault with the dinner; and make {rising and pacing the room, excitedly, ‘I sup- 
life thoroughly uncomfortable for her. But } pose Nelly has run away, at last. Well, I don’t 
finish your meal, love, and let us go to the } blame her, After all, a woman is a human being, 
opera, Bridget had to go home to-day. We (and has, as she says, some rights. I thought her 
were out of coal, and I had a headache, beside glike my other wives; but I see now they had 
haying many callers. But I did my best.’’ not the courage to tell me the truth, No man 

Mr. Fitzgerald would not go to the opera, i would have stood what she has, as patiently; 
however. His feelings had been too deeply hurt, ‘and she always keeps her temper, too. I have 
he said to himself; and so he strolled sadly away, {been a shameful husband, I acknowledge; but 
to the handsome cemetery. Here he stood, and } she has shown me myself, pretty well, in all my 
gazed on the sculptured Fitzgerald monument, H selfishness and egotism, better than any one else 
wondering how the name of Nelly would look eyer could. I have quoted Katy and Fanny to 
beneath those of Katy and Fanny. her, until she is tired of their very names. I 

Another week went by. Mr. Fitzgerald had } never loved either of them, I now see, as I haye 
again absented himself from home, for several } learned to love her. Oh, my beautiful, proud- 
days. ‘It is best to let women see you will do} spirited Nelly! Come back, come back, and I 
as you please,” he said. will try and prove faithful and true.’’ 

The evening he returned, he found the house} Almost involuntarily, his voice, broken and 
silent and deserted. No cheery light streamed } trembling, took up the despairing words of that 
from the bay-window, to bid him welcome. The } most tender and sad of all love-songs: 
window, by the way, had come to be quite a “Could ye come back to me, Douglas, Douglas, 
favorite seat of his. No'answer came to his reel In the old likeness that I knew, 
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peated calls for Nelly. Where was she? Her I would Le so faithful, so loving, Douglas, 
pretty face always before had greeted him, on his Dougie Doug ee eaineendlesaes 
return from business or pleasure. Hastily, he I never was half worthy of you, Douglas, 
descended to the basement. No one was there. Not half worthy the like of you, 
All looked cold, dark, and dreary ; for he did not. uA est as SEDC SECA MEO Mare: 
: ‘ L love you, Donglas, tender and true. 

see the sweet, anxious face hidden in a shadowed 
recess; a face watching his, in the moonlight, Stretch out your hand to me, Douglas. 
full of pity for him; for Nelly was there, and as Drop ite ravens Stowe oa ce nao 
she beheld the look of trouble, and the love, The last words ended in something strangely 
which, for the first time, for weeks, shone in his | like a sob, and he muttered, “ God grant that it 
face, she almost repented of what she had done. ; may not be ‘too late’ for me to find my darling, 

At last, with a sigh, he went upstairs, into} and tell her of my love.’” 
the pretty sitting-room, and sat down. ‘The fire | In the morning hours, Nelly came back, from 
had gone out in the grate. But he did not notice } a long, dreary night, spent at a friend’s, where 
it. Fora long, long time he sat there, and then! she had gone, after watching Mr. Fitzgerald's 
went, by a sudden impulse, to the dainty bed-; dismay at finding her, as he supposed, flown. 
room, hoping he might discover, perchance, : She returned to discover a thoroughly repentant 
something that would tell him of Nelly. There i husband, and the change was radical and per- 
was nothing there, however. So, once more, he | manent. He, who had tyrannized over women 
went downstairs, and seated himself by the des-} so long, now yields gracefully to Nelly’s sway, 
olate grate. He began to soliloquize, grimly. } and crowns her queen of his home and of his 
« What a brute I am,’’ he exclaimed, at last,’ heart. 
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‘Tur Lily strives, with vain embrace, Night comes, with step so soft and slow, 
'To fold in love the distant Star. And Nature sinks to sweetest rest. 

The Star looks on the Lily's face, Reflected in the lake below, : 
And weeps because she is so far. The Star lies on the Lily’s broast, 

His tears are wafted from the skies, So closely wed, that nought can break 
And fall on her in gentle dews, Their union, or their oneness mar, 

She looks into the lake, and sighs: By day a Lily on the lake, 


“What's beauty, when no love pursues?” ‘That nightly, brightly, blooms a Star. 
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CHAPTER VIII. j just come from the old chief, who is sitting there 
‘A nnuer time after Caleb Stewart had been so} in his den, sharp and cold as one of his own 
unceremoniously dismissed by the Indian chief, } tomahawks.” 
that gentleman presented himself in the lower;  “ Rather a difficult old fellow to get along with, 
office of the National Hotel, where he lingered ; I should faney,”’ answered Keene. Your half- 
awhile, without inquiring for anyone; then} educated sayage is always troublesome in nego- 
quietly made his way upstairs into the upper } tiations,”” 
corridors which led to the west wing. Here he} ‘Half-educated? Well, now, I should like to 
entered one of those side passages, through } see the smartest man among us attempt to match 
which each suite of rooms is reached; and, after | himself with this old redskin. He's about the 
waiting long enough to assure himself that no } only savage on the other side of the Mississippi 
strange yoices gave evidence of visitors within, } who understands our ways, and knows how to 
knocked lightly at the door, and passed through ‘meet them. There’s no treading down furs, with 
it, almost at the same moment. ‘your foot for a weight, when you buy skins of 
In the square and rather capacious parlor, a; his people. I tell you, Keene, he's a wonderful 
gentleman was sitting before a bright anthracite i old chap.” 
fire, which sent a ruddy glow around the whole } “That is unfortunate, just now,” answered 
room, quite overpowering the concentrated illu- } Keene, thoroughly aroused to interest in the 
mination of a student’s lamp that stood on a table } subject. 
covered with a dingy cloth, half buried under} “It would lead the whole project into dis- 
bundles of documents, pamphlets, and news- } aster,” was Stewart's thoughtful reply. “TI tried 
papers. These the gentleman had pushed aside } my best to keep the old warrior at Home; but it 
to make room for his elbow, while he rested in } was of no use: he was bent on the expedition, 
that well-worn easy-chair, afier a long day of ; and would come; but I managed to outnumber 
official work. jhim with young chiefs, to whom the tribes have 
The light knock of his visitor was not enough j given more power than may be found good for 
to arouse him from the luxurious attitude into} him. Every one of them has a yote in this 
which he had fallen; and quite unconscious of } matter, and I have not hunted with them season 
the new presence, he sat, stretching his feet } after season for nothing.” 
lazily toward the grate, admiring his embroid-} ‘I suppose not. Sufficient education for chis 
ered slippers, with half-closed eyes, as the } purpose you have given them, I dare say.” 
firelight played upon them. | “Just so. It has been a work of time, though: 
“Upon my word, I am in luck to find you } for the most difficult thing to instill into these 
alone and go comfortable,” said Stewart, by way i young bucks is doubt of their old chiefs, espe- 
of introducing himself. { cially one like this Washaning, who is both a 
Jared Keene drew up his feet; sat more firmly } warrior and a “ medicine-man.” Tt is almost as 
in his chair; and was wide awake in an instant. { easy to make a Turk doubt Mahomet, as to instill 
“J did not think that company would be just | suspicion against these wise men of their nations, 
the thing for any business you might come upon,” | among their followers, Like the fur-seeing of 
he said, reaching out for another easy-chair, } our race, these Indians blend their religion and 
sweeping some papers from the cushion, and } politics so adroitly that one is forced to help 
drawing it toward the fire. ‘Sit down, and let Er other; and to attack a medicine-man is con- 


us talk comfortably ; unless you find the fire too | sidered sacrilegious.” 

hot fer you.”” “To attack? Yes—that means resistance; but 
“Not at all,” answered Stewart, seating him- } there is such a thing as undermining.” 

self. ‘The nights are a little chilly yet, and aj Stewart laughed, meaningly. 


good fire is rather agreeable; especially as I have } «You will find me a tolerable engineer, I 
(309) 
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fancy, if our fortress can be taken in no other } the subject so cautiously that the speculator was, 
way; but it will tax all my energies either to | for a time, left in doubt of the impression his 
persuade or conquer this shrewd old customer.’ | insidious eloquence was making. But this anx- 

“But cannot it be done without him?” sug- | iety wore off, by degrees; for the man felt that 











gested Keene, still regarding the warmly-tinted 
flowers on his slippers with half-shut eyes. 

“Almost anything can be done when satis- 
factory preliminaries are arranged,” responded 
Stewart, sinking his voice almost to a whisper. 

«That should not be difficult, between men 
who understand each other.” 

«And a certain creed, consisting of three 
words, which wise men leave unspoken—above 
all, unwritten,” said Stewart, allowing a crafty 
smile to steal over his face. 

« Ah, yes, that is understood,” muttered Keene, 


still smiling down upon his slippered feet, as if 


they were objects of primary consideration. 
“Wave you brought a map of the land?” 

“Yes, here it is.” 

* And you are thoroughly acquainted with it?” 

« Better, by half, than the Indians who own 
Hig? 

Keene took the map; wheeled his chair around 
to the table; and pushing the documents aside 
till some of them fell upon the floor, spread the 
carefully lined and colored paper out before 
him. 

“A fine agricultural country, you tell me?” he 
said. 

“Most of it; but some portions are sterile 
enough. Tor instance, all this region, which 
we can divide off with the young chiefs, as we 
win them over.” 

“Or leave for the Government,” added Keene, 
looking curiously at the pencil dashes that had 
heaped up signs of a wild, broken country, ina 
western corner of the map. “It is wonderful 
how many barren rocks and swamp lands fall to 
Uncle Sam, in these arrangements.’”” 

«* Really, it would seem so,” answered Stewart, 
smiling, us if he had received a compliment. 

«But these have the rough aspect of mineral 
Jands, I should say.” The assistant. secretary— 
for this man held that important position in one 
of the departments—gave a swift, keen glance at 
Stewart’s face, as he said this; but not a muscle 
stirred there, as the speeculator answered, with a 
dejected shake of the head : 

“T thought so, once; but thorough prospecting 
disappointed me.” 

“Well, now what is your idea?” 

Here Stewart drew his chair close to the iable, 
and continued the conversation in a low, some- 
times eager voice, pausing now and then to point 
out some place on the map with his finger. 

Keene listened, questioned, and entered into 


he was succeeding. Indeed, there was, in his 
selfish purpose, something so like sincerity, that 
jit seldom failed to overcome the caution of a 
confederate like the official before him. So 
kindred in character and object, these two soon 
came to a thorough understanding. 
After this, their voices grew louder and more 
i cheerful; and when Keene turned from the table, 
} and settled back in his easy-chair, he folded both 
| hands over his chest, and smiled pleasantly at 
the fire, like some good philanthropist who had 
just. completed a labor of humanity. 5 
“Then you think I had better not call on the 
Secretary in person?” said Stewart, holding an 
end of red tape between his teeth, as he twisted 
the other portion around the map. 

‘By no means. Trust the Secretary to me. 
/Indeed, my dear fellow, it may be as well to 
} keep clear of the Department altogether. Your 
} duties lie with the young chiefs.” 

«Well, I have most of them well in hand.” 
“Except the old potentate. From your ac- 
count, he must be a tough old fellow to en- 
counter. I should not mind taking a turn at 
3 him, myself; but what were you saying just now 
{ about some girl? Have they brought their wo- 
}men along?” 
3 “Only one—the granddaughter of Wash- 
?aning.” 
i «A beast of burden. 
; all that, I suppose.” 











High cheek bones, and 


| For the first time during that conference, a 
| swarthy color came into Stewart’s face; but a 
/ forced laugh dispersed it. 

} “Adda man’s hat and a blanket, and you have 
} the usual costume. But this young lady—” 

i “Young lady ?”” 

} “Just that. The granddaughter of Washaning 
has nothing of the Indian woman but her free 
| grace, In all things else, she is the mate for 
‘ any belle in Washington.” 

i Keene leaned back in his chair, and laughed 
} aloud. 

{ “No, no, that is a little too much,” he said. 
} 

} 


5 ‘I have had some experience with these Indian 
{ Commissioners, and neyer saw a decently hand- 
{some woman among them. If this young squaw 
has not already selected a husband, why trouble 
_ Yourself about the land? It would be easier to 
| marry her yourself.” 
} Stewari’s face flamed up again, and he ground 
| the tape apart with his teeth, in a sudden fit of 
wrath, Marry Washanee? Had he not just 
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been turned from her grandfuther’s door because { not so easily tamed into conventionalities. But, 
the audacity of this idea had emboldened him to } for the time, she fuirly hated her own grand 
enter it? Had not the rage and shame of this } powers of body and mind. 























dismissal driven him into this interview with The girl grew restless under these disheart- 
Keene? ening reflections; and flinging aside the gor- 
geously embroidered covering of her bed, pre- 

CHAPTER IX. pared to arise and commence her new duties of 


Wen Washanee awoke, the next morning, a } transformation, 
sensation of doubt and trouble came upon her. The noise she made disturbed Chloe, who 
Fresh from a world of dreams came a dear re-{ uncoiled herself on the bearskin; threw up her 
membrance of all the events of the previous day. } copper-colored arms; stretched herself; and gave 
Beneath all her freedom of thought and action ; a yawn of the great, heavy mouth, that seemed to 
lay the keen sensitiyeness which nature alone } cleave her countenance in twain; and muttered, 
gives in perfection, and education can only imi- } discontentedly : 
inate. This essentially feminine quatity gave soft- ‘Jes’ wait whil'st I wakes up.” 
ness and beauty toa character which might other- Washance tovk no heed of this sleepy plea, but 
wise haye been only picturesque. Strange as it } went on dressing herself; so Chloe gathered her 
mayi seem, this fine essence of her being was a} limbs together; turned lazily ; and went to sleep 
direct inheritance from the old Indian whom } again: but directly after, she was thoroughly 
mmen were ready to deal with as a savage; and } aroused. 
it was both the happiness and torment of her Washanee had dressed herself, and stood by 
life, Though nothing in human nature could ; the open window, looking out upon the spacious 
surpass this young creature in simple pride, | garden beneath. The view was not particularly 
there was no more admixture of vanity in it: exhilarating. A damp fog floated over the 
than is found in the unconscions assumption of / shrubbery, and lay in wreaths among the trees. 
a child. On the contrary, underneath it all was } Dead leaves, left by the winter on the Virginia 
a fecling of self-distrust, that gave a shy charm / creepers, that had taken a certain richness from 
to her very haughtiness. touches of the lamplight on the evening before, 
The first vision that presented itself to her, that } | now hung brown and sodden from the coiling 
morning, was that of the fair young white girl, ‘vine stems. Had the day been fair, signs of 
standing behind that veil of lace, in her long } i budding life might have been discernible in the 
cobe, with a flood of loosened hair streaming } branches; but all this was concealed by the fog 
over it, in long, wavy drifts, and taking the } drifting through them; and the carpet of young 
gleam of sunbeams in the lamplight. } grass, springing up here and there, could only 
This delicate type of beauty was so strange to ; be seen in glimpses through the drifting gray. 
the young Indian, that it carried the force of en-; ‘Wisse, Wisse! Come here, and see if you 
chantment with it; and for the first time, her | can get this for me.” 
soul was troubled with faint thrills of envy. Wisse stood up on the bearskin, and hurried 
Would she ever be beautiful, like that bright $ a dress over the tangled wool of her head. 
creature? Worshiped as she was? Would she} Washanee grew impatient, and, leaning out of 
ever sing as sweetly, and be listened to with such ; the window, seized a branch of the elm tree, that 
deferential homage by the chiefs of a great na- { had served her so well the night before, and was 
tion—such as she had seen in the Senate Chamber | j preparing to swing herself out upon it, when she 
only the day before? How could she learn to | remembered her resolution, and let it recoil from 
subdue herself, and be more like this fair girl? | her hand, with a great rush and rustle of the 
This was the highest ambition that possessed } swirling twigs. , 
Washanee, that morning. She remembered her} “Wisse! Chloe! x say! Come quickly, or 
wild leap into the garden, and intrusion into the | the wind will take it. 
house of Senator Noel, with shrinking dismay: i «Well, what am it?’ answered the slave, 
the stormy music with which she had quenched ‘sauntering toward the window, buttoning her 
the sweeter voice of Constance—and nbsolutely | dress as she went. 
loathed herself. The sad and most gentle rebuke “See, I don’t know what it is; but get it for 
of her grandfather came to her memory with} me. It was almost within reach, a minute ago.’ 
double force, in the freshness of the new day. Washance pointed to a half sheet of paper, 
Still, Washanee had too much vital force to | that was fluttering, like a bat, to and fro in the 
carry out her own resolves. ‘The fire of genius | mists of the fog. 
and grand physical forces of perfect health are? ‘* Why doesn’t yer swing through and get it??? 
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said Wisse. ‘Jes’ yer make a dive as yer did{ innumerable short braids, stiff and spiky, that 
las’ night.”’ were tipped with bits of scarlet ribbon, and 

“As I did last night,” repeated Washanee, ; stood out from the fluffy mass with wonderful 
with an angry blush. ‘Hush, Wisse, and never } effect. 





dare mention that again.” While Wisse was ornamenting her head, 
Wisse stood back a pace, and stared at her} arranging her frock of coarse blue cloth, button- 
mistress, ing deerskin garters oyer her slim ankles, and 
“He, he! Now what has I been doin’ ?”’ lacing moccasins on her small copper-colored 


“Nothing, Wisse. Only I want you to forget} fect, Washanee sat down by the window, and 
that I ever did anything like that. It was very } closely examined the paper which the slave had 
wrong.” | won for her with so much peril. It was only a 

“Wrong? Why dat ain’t nuffin’ ’tallter what} half sheet of manuscript music, with jagged 
yer can do.” edges, evidently torn from the corresponding 

«here, there! Don’t stand talking; but get { portion with a sudden twist or wrench, 
me the paper. It is drifting up higher and} The girl’s face clouded, as she looked upon it; 
higher. Get it, I say!” then suddenly lighted up, and laying the paper 

Wisse leaped upon the window-sill, like a cat, { on the window-sill, she smoothed it gently with 
caught a branch of the elm, dropped her body { both hands, 
downward, and crept along it, hand over hand,; ‘It is the very same,” she thought. “T saw 
till she reached the trunk, which she clung to i it there among the pile of music—this is what 
with both arms and knees, till she reached one} she was singing. The words, how sweet they 
of the boughs, on which she crept into mid-air, { were; how intently he listened. They have 
seized the paper, which was fluttering among } been in my heart all the time—not all here—no, 
the twigs, with an eagerness that lost her § they are not all here; but I can remember the 
balance, and she came hurtling down ten feet; rest. The writing, too. How beautiful it is! 
or more, with what threatened to be a death} Ah, I will study—I will practice. I will write 
rush. | like this. Ah, I was wishing, longing so much 

Washanee uttered a ery, and sprang upon thes to do something like her, and Wee the Great 
window-sill; but was checked by a rustling; Spirit sends me this.’” 
tumult half way down the elm, where Wisse was; Even while these thoughts were running 
swinging to a branch with one hand, holding the ‘ through her mind, Washanee kept repeating the 
paper in her teeth, and in the act of turning a} words of Constance Noel’s song with her lips. It 
somersault, which she accomplished with the} had haunted her memory both in the music and 
agility of a squirrel. Once seated astride the; the words, even through her dreams, and the rest 
branch, she leisurely examined the paper, anny came like an inspiration. During the next hour, 





out: {she went about the room, arranging it daintily ; 
“Oh, he! Tain’t got nuffin’ on it but crooks ; but with this song upon her lips all the time. 
an’ jaggers.” At last, as if satisfied with the mastery she 
“Bring it to me, and come down at once. ; had obtained, she drew a little table to the win- 
Can you not see that the branch is cracking} dow, and spreading the music before her, began 
under you?” to copy the handwriting. In this, she followed 
“Golly, so it am! Time fer dis nigger tr no impulse, but admiration of the beautifully 


jump spry.”’ } formed letters, and a wish to perfect herself in 

The next minute, Wisse swung herself to the | what she deemed a method peculiar to the people 
window-sill, while the branch she had clung to | she had been thrown among, Up to this time, 
dangled downward, with fresh splinters breaking | her writing, like all other studies, had been 
through the bark. | formed on the model supplied by her grandfather, 

“Golly, golly! Dat am fun,” she exclaimed, which in fact possessed much more delicacy and 
dancing up and down on the stonework with | character than is found in the present rushing 
her naked feet, und looking at the shattered elin i style; but Constance threw both individuality 
branch over her shoulder. ‘ Mighty close shaye | ' and grace into her handwriting. Washanee 
fer dis nigger. Dar, young missus, am de 
paper.” word, letter by letter, with the patience a 

With this, Wisse leaped into the room, and } } drudging artist gives to a great master. Again 
demurely completed her toilet, which consisted | and again, this forest-bred girl returned to her 
in dragging a coarse comb through her wool, | tas ; ond the result was such as usually follows 
with all the force of both hands, flailing it into; earnest intent and resolute industry. It was not 


caught the inspiration of it, and copied every 
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long before Washanee could hardly herself have } umph. There is absolute pleasure in the exercise 
told the difference between her own hand- } of great ability, independent of its object; and 
writing and that upon the sheet of torn music. | with this man, genius was a passion, afterwards 

To Wisse all this was a source of constant } to broaden into a power. ‘The very eloquence 
wonder. She could not comprehend the signifi- } that had charmed his audience, and conyinced 
cance of the strange marks that grew under } more experienced compeers, had for himself an 
Washanee’s pen, as she practiced her new art. } exquisite sense of creation. Ideas, slumbering 
What could there be in them to enthrall her } in his brain till that day, took life; and came 
young mistress so completely? Why had she Isai his lips with a force that thrilled him, as it 
changed so much under their influence? Was it | thrilled his audience. 
some new form of incantation, taught by the} Yet there is one passion the greatest man who 
great medicine-man, her grandfather? If so, } ever lived will keep sacred to himself—loye; and 
there was nothing to fear in it—or could it be, | the home which love’ sanctifies belongs to him- 
that these white people, who thronged the streets, | self; and the altar of a nation is not more holy 
and filled the great houses as far as her eye } to the patriot than the hearthstone protected by 
could reach, had thrown some charm over her } that nation. 
mistress, that had taken away all her spirit? } Is it strange, then, that even in the excitement 
Why had she ceased to sing her wild wood songs, } of his first speech, this young man should haye 
and go humming about all day, half under her } given one swift, fiery thought to the one being 
breath, like bees among the wild flowers? It | who seemed to feel ench idea that he uttered, as 
was not natural. Wisse was troubled by the } if it were a pulse leaping from his own heart; 
change, and lay awake one night at least ten and that he should have given himself the 
minutes, wondering why her young mistress i crowning happiness of seeking Constance Noel 
would keep a light burning, and sit up so late } that evening? 
making strange marks on paper. } If there is a man splendidly endowed, and 

The old chief was very busy during the first } strong in patriotic purpose, who can allow am- 
week of his stay in Washington, and took less } bition to freeze his affections, and thus claim 
heed of the girl's change of mood than he might } j greatness, Huestice Young was not that man. 
have done when less perplexing questions were } With him, heart and mind went together. If he 
forced upon him, So Washanee went on with her ' spoke like a statesman, he loved like a boy. 
studies unchecked; for no one observed this; He had thought, too, that Constance loved him; 
change in her life, except Wisse, to whom it had ; and honored her all the more because of the im- 

















the weird charm of witchcraft. } pulse that had led to the betrayal of this love. 
With this feeling, he had sought some glance or 
CHAPTER X. word that might strengthen this idea; and had 


Hurstioe Youna was a new Senator, and /met with what seemed to him a rebuff. This 
brought to his public trust all the enthusiasm of | stung him; for the man’s heart was passionate in 
great ability and intense patriotism. Like that | its tenderness; and the day that had been so full 
grand old statesman, Henry Clay—whose clo- / of sunshine, clouded over him that night. 
quence is a sacred memory to many of us—he/ A great character ean be marred by vanity, 
“Imew no North, no South, no East, no West; | but never by honest pride; which reserves for 
but his country—his whole country.” That } itself the respect it renders to others. If Young 
which his noble prototype had so grandly ac- i loved like a boy, he thought as a man; and the 
complished, he was ready to perpetuate. By no } | cold cheek of Miss Noel’s manner wounded him 
chance could this young man be entangled in the | so deeply that he resolved to seek her no more, 
small politics of the day; by no possibility could } etree, some word of excuse or sign of relenting 
his aims stoop to that. Tolding himself as 2} should reach him. He was not yet, even in his 
public agent, he gave to his trust all the energies ; own heart, so deeply pledged to the lady that she 
of his mind and all the enthusiasm of his spirit. | 





{could demand from his tenderness any sacrifice 
True, he was ambitious. What richly-endowed jor self-respect. That had already been suffi- 
man is not? But if he aspired to achieve fame, | ciently imperiled when he had assumed so confi- 
or the influence that springs out of it, no personal dently that she had written the poem which was 
selfishness urged him on to itsattainment. That, } fast becoming a source of unpleasant mysticism to 
and everything he aimed for, was so much power } him. 
to be rendered back to his country. This thought was more than enough to bring 
The day of his maiden speech in the Senate } the image of Washanee before him, in all her 
had been one of great anxiety and complete tri- { wild, picturesque beauty. The warmth, the fire, 
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the wonderful grace of this forest child, Front his { ‘But this is genuine praise, my friend. 
thoughts, for a time, from Constance herself. § * papers are full of it, this morning.” 
Perhaps at no other time could the wild beauty } “1 am glad of that,” said Young, kindling 
of this girl have impressed him so deeply. All} into animation, end quite too honest for any 
the romance and artistic genius natural to him / pretense of indifference to what the press might 
were inspired by the contrast of her presence with f say of him. ‘Such things are an endorsement 
the fair Constance, who seemed to hold half her 5 of the confidence my constituents have bestowed 
characteristics in reserve; while no gazelle of } upon me,”? 
the desert was ever more free and natural than } — General Noel laughed. 
the Indian girl. } «You are frank,” he said, ‘and I like it; but 
“How that creature must worship the man she ; most of our new members seem to think that to 
loves,” Young thought, as the image of Washanee { express indifference, or even contempt of the 
came between him and Constance, where she } press, is a proof of their own stiferiority to its 
stood, smiling on him through the darkness, as ‘ opinions.” 
the colors of a rich landscape paint themselves | That is like standing on the track of a rail- 
on our dreams; ‘and how some men might love } road, and daring the engine to run over you.” 
her—one of her own savage race, perhaps; but } Again the general laughed, and replied, 
then, she is so fur removed from them—so nearly } lightly : 
white, and grandly beautiful. Ah!” ; “Constance would tell you that you are only 
All at once, Young turned restlessly on his} echoing Queen Margaret of France, when she 
pillow, disturbed by a thought that crossed his } forbade her servants to drive a yagrant troubadour 
brain with a sort of shock. “Could it be? Wad {from under her window. ‘Rather bring him 
this wild girl written the poem he was vain} here,’ she said, ‘that I may thank the man 
enough to impute to Constance? Why not? } who has power to tell the world that I am beau- 
Her powers of music were quite as wonderful } tiful’” 
as this would be, and the keen interest she had : “That proves that the daughter of Catherine 
taken in his speech was so manifest that no one ‘de Medici inherited something more than beauty 
could doubt the enthusiasm with which she ac- ; from her mother,” said Young, smiling faintly as 
cepted and understood every word of it.’” 3 ithe name of Constance came into the conversa 
This thought kept the young man awake, and } } tion. «But Miss Noel—I trust that she is well 
filled the sleep he got with feverish unrest. {this morning. It seemed to me that she looked 
Would it have pleased him, had proof of Washa- ; tired and a little pale last night.” 
nee’s authorship been possible? Or was he dis-; ‘Did she? I failed to observe it. In fact, 
appointed that any question of his first idea ‘the entrance of that strange girl, and her won- 
about Constance had arisen? : derful singing, made me forgetful of everything 
When Young entered the Senate for the first }else. Did you ever witness anything more 
time after his triumph there, his fellow-members iaremelie, Young?” 
were not surprised that an air of languid reaction} ‘Never. It quite took me off my feet; but I 
should hang about him. Many of them knew } fear the whole thing took Miss Noel by surprise. 
how severely nature can recoil upon herself, after > She did not seem quite herself, after that.’’ 
great excitement; and replaced admiration with i “Ah, I did not observe; but no wonder. 
sympathy. Among the first to congratulate him | When the girl dropped on her knees in that 
a second time was General Noel, who came to his ; strange way, it seemed as if she were appealing 
desk, and with unusual cordiality, spoke of the } to me for something. I have never seen such 
opinion he had just heard from men whose praise } eyes but once, and then they were full of tenrs.’* 
give assurance of reputation. The general’s yoice sank lower and lower, as 
“T had no idea how profound was the impres. he spoke, till the last words seemed uttered to 
sion made by your speech,” he said. ‘Men } himself, unconsciously. and a look of “dreamy 
who have represented their States for yerrs are } } trouble came over his face. 
congratulating themselves on the new strength | “Nor I, but once,’’ said Young, with a sudden 
given to the Government.” i rush of memory, ‘‘and that was in a picture.” 
“Such men can afford to be both Cis the “A picture? Where? No doubt it is the 
ary and kind,” answered the young man, who }same thing that haunts me,” questioned Noel, 
had hoped for some other opinion—a message, } eagerly, as if the suggestion gave him a sense of 
perhaps—and, spite of all this praise, felt disap- } relief. 
pointed that no word of Constance had dropped } tow It was at Caserta: a royal palace, some miles 
into the general's congratulations. 2 out of Naples.” 
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«© Yes, yes, I have been there.” enough to feel at ease under so much praise, or 

«There is a picture in one of the salons, that I ; realize that this florid language was’ common 
shill never forget. It represents Abraham } there as foam upon the waves. 
turning Hagar and her son out of doors. As you} ‘You are very kind,” he said, a little stiffly. 
stand before it, Sarah sits at the left, with one ; “I only wish my poor effort were more worthy of 
arm around a young lad, her son, and her sharp } such praise.” 
old face turned upon Abraham, who stands in the ; The woman looked in his face, with an arch 
direct front, holding out a loaf of bread to Hagar, } smile. 
to whose garments Ishmael is clinging, with } ‘Ah, you know, as well as I do, that every 
fear, grief, and anger on his wild young features ; Sword I say is the truth. My dear friend, you 
but it is the face of Hagar of which this Indian tare on the wave of a great success, and no one 
girl reminds me. That beautiful face, grief- } rejoices over it more than I do.” 
stricken in every line, the lips trembling, the; Young became restless, and began to wonder 
great, dark eyes flooded with tears, and every { what object this lady could have in drawing him 
feature quivering with reproachful tenderness. ; into her presence. He expressed this, a little 
Infact, it was the face of this Indian girl, if ever { abruptly, saying, 

a broken love should fall upon her.’”” ‘T should deem anything a success, that might 

“T remember it. This is the picture that has ; help forward a desire you had to accomplish, in 
been haunting me, all night long. here is a ; this interview.” 
wonderful -likeness between the girl and that} Mrs. Forbes laughed, and touched his arm, 
painted head.” } lightly as a butterfly settles on a flower. 

General Noel spoke eagerly, as if this solution} ‘‘ Ah, ha, with all this modesty, you are fast 
of some mystery had been followed by a sense of | learning to be distrustful, like the rest. Our 
relief. ‘It is wonderful,” le went on to say, } public men are always looking for axes under 
“what hold a great work of art will take on the } } the flowers ; but for once you are mistaken, I 
imagination.” have nothing to ask. My heart was full of your 

Here, a page, who had been hesitating to | speech, and I came to tell you so.” 
break into the conversation, presented a card to ' Young bowed gravely. This reason for calling 
Young, who, glancing at it, saw the name of; him from the Senate Chamber struck him as 





“ Mrs. Janson Forbes.” } frivolous, if nothing more. Mrs. Forbes saw 
«Where is the lady?” he inquired, with some } this, and went on, rather hurriedly : 

hesitation. “Besides that,’ she said, “I had another 
“Tn the library.” ; horridly selfish motive; a wish to earn your con- 
Huestice bowed to General Noel, and relue- i fidence, and become really your friend: in fact, 

tantly left the Senate Chamber. fon I am in heart. Every public man is the 


Mrs. Janson Forbes stood in one of those win- ; stronger for having some woman to help him a 
dow recesses that give one so grand a view of } ‘little with her experience. One does not take 
the city and the Potomac, rolling seaward beyond. ch trouble for commonplace persons, such as 
She appeared to be intent upon a book, chosen at { flock to the capital every season; but next to 
random from the shelves; but had taken care to } possessing genius one’s self, is the pleasure of 
place herself opposite the entrance door, on which } aiding it. It was not altogether to say how 
she kept a vigilant side look. When she saw } much I admire your first effort, that brought me 
Young enter, she went forward to meet him with ' here; surely you can see that.” 
the book in one hand. ; i “T supposed as much. That would hardly 

«How kind of you to come,’’ she said, retreat- { compensate for the time you have been kind 
ing to the recess, to which he was compelled to } enough to sacrifice.” 
fullow her. TI haye been dying to say how “No, I desire to know you better—that the 
completely I have shared in your great effort: } word friend should mean something between us.”” 
how proud I am of my friend. I waited here} Believe me. I have hardly yentured, as yet, 
half an hour yesterday, hoping that you would } to take the name.” 
come tothe library ; but went away disappointed, Mrs. Forbes choked down an unpleasant rising 
followed by a crowd of ladies ready to fall at }in the thront; but only forced the effort into a 
your feet. There never was anything like the } faint laugh. 
enthusiasm you inspired.” «But you will. No one ever doubts me long. 

Young colored a little, and received this tor- | My outspoken frankness is sometimes misunder- 
rent of admiration with some awkwardness. { stood by the old politicians; but you are not like 
He had not been in Washington society long {one of them.” F 
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«Not yet,’ answered Young, who was becoming | understand that your friends always possess a 
interested in this singular woman, spite of his} thousand fine qualities no one else is able to 
prepossession against her. discover. But the view is superb?” 

“But you will inevitably become like the rest, Mrs. Camp appealed to Young, with her pale’ 
unless some good-natured soul, like myself, forces } blue eyes, to which dark lashes gave a sort of 
you out of committee jangles and dreary debates ; languid beauty, and leaning over the marble 
into the fresh air of social life. I have quiet; railing, swept the landscape with her neatly- 
little receptions once a week, where clever } gloved hand, as she spoke. 
people profess to enjoy themselves. Will you; Young’s face was radiant, as he stepped for- 
come ?”” i ward, and looked out on the scene: on the city, 

Before Young could answer, she caught breath, i with its broad avenues and cross streets; its 
and went on: { pleasant mansions, and large gardens surround- 

‘General Noel will show you the way. Un-} ing them; the bread Potomac sweeping around 
derstand, no commonplace persons are invited, or { it, like a broad belt of silver; and beyond it the 
care to come. Sometimes, a beautiful woman! Arlington Heights. The fog of the morning was 
creeps in, under the wing of a desirable relative ; ; still floating in gossamer wreaths over the low 
but we usually seek for something more than } lands that lay between the city and the banks 
that. Miss Noel, for instance, almost always | of the river; but higher up it had condensed 
comes with her father; the wittiest, brightest into clouds, white as snow nnd restless as the 
creature living. It will give me pleasure to in- ; wind. Through them, the white pillars of Ar- 
troduce you.” ‘lington broke here and there like a dream of 

Mrs. Forbes was searching Young’s counte-{ some air palace; and further up the heights, 
nance with a-sidelong glance of her eyes; and a‘ the faint brownish-purple of swelling leaf-buds 
smile of satisfaction stole into them, as she saw | turned the forest into a mysterious background, 
the color slowly mount to his forehead. through which a faint tinge of green trembled, 

Before Young could answer, a noise at the / impalpable as the first breath of spring. Away 
window opening into the marble baleony, run- ; down the banks of the great river, this fog took 
ning along the front of the central building, which ; the sunshine in its gossamer folds, and scattered 
was all that existed of the old Capitol in those | it along the brighter silver of the waves, weaving 






days, broke up the conversation. Both the} the very shadows with light; melting into the 
speakers turned that way, and Young was sur-} horizon so vaguely, that you could not guess 
prised to see a lady standing in front of the sash, where the water ended or the sky began. 
tapping the glass with her finger. For some moments, the young man stood 
“Come here, come here; the view is so beau-{ absorbed: forgetting his strange companions; 
tiful,’’ she called out, in a voice that came scarcely } lost in the glory of the scene; and these two 
through the glass. Then, seeming to become con- | women, who could only talk of the beauty he 
scious of a stranger’s presence, for the first time, | felt, stood regarding him, in absolute wonder 
she made a pretty gesture of dismay, and re-{ that so much real feeling could exist. Meaning 
treated out of sight. | glances passed between them; a smile trembled 
“Dear me! How could anyone be out there, } on the quieter woman’s lips; and Mrs. Forbes 
ani I not know it? Here is one of the persons} nodded her head with decided emphasis. 
you will be glad to know: besides, the view from ; They were studying the character of this young 
this balcony is lovely.” man, and looked upon his admiration as a 
As she spoke, Mrs. Forbes advanced to the | promising weakness. 
window and threw it open, looking back to make} Mrs. Camp drew near him, as he leaned over 
sure that Young was following her. j the railing. He turned to her. 
; 
; 


“How you surprised me. I could hardly} ‘Thank ryou,” he said. ‘It was kind to 
think it real, when you made a picture of your-! invite me here, when the scene is at its greatest 
self behind the glass. Mr. Young here was quite i beauty. Nothing could be more perfect.” 
startled. Oh, excuse me, you do not know each} The woman smiled, and said: 
other. I need not mention Mr. Young’s name. } T could not bear to enjoy so much loveliness 
You were in the gallery yesterday, Mrs. Camp; ; alone, so ran to call my friend; for I had heard 
but he will be glad to meet just the sort of woman } her yoice, and recognized it at once. My action 
I was speaking about, as you came up.” $ must have seemed rude, but I do not repent it. 

Mrs. Camp cast down her eyes, and softly | But you are losing this pretty home scene,” 
shook her head, as she said, said the Indy, looking down upon the park, then 

“When Mr. Young knows you as I do, he will’ scarcely more than half its present size, but so 
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crowded with fine old forest trees and belted with ; Young, abruptly enough. “I thought she had, 
flowering shrubs that it must ever be a subject ¢ as yet, been nowhere.” 
of regret that they have been swept away. « Ah, you have only heard of her. Iam more 

Young turned his eyes to the stone terrace just ; fortunate. She sat almost at my feet, yesterday ; 
beneath him, from which came the soft, liquid ; and I had every opportunity of getting acquainted 
music of water flowing into the old marble foun- } } with her; only one does not know exactly how 
tain, battered into half ruin by the British ' * such people may be received.” 
soldiers, but still guarded by the marble lictors } «Still, you have resolyed to present her, on 
they had so wantonly crippled ; and from thence, | Saturday night?’ interposed Mrs. Camp, in her 
down the noble green terrace, even in that early } sweet, low voice. 
springtime green as emeralds, and in places blue} “Oh, yes. Caleb Stewart knows all about them. 
with violets. Beneath them came great slopes of } He has lived months in the Indian country, and 
velvet. sward, cleft into hyacinth beds here and ; knows this girl well. She will be heiress to all- 
there, and belted with wide borders, crowded } the old chief leaves behind him, which is some- 
with rosebushes, honeysuekles, and other flow-} thing magnificent—if our people don’ t goin for a 
ering shrubs, soon to be aglow with blossoms. — } treaty or something, and rob him, with all the rest 

Just above the entrance gate, leading from the } of his tribe. At any rate, there will be no risk in 
avenue, another fountain flashed in the sunlight, } presenting her. In fact, they tell me that she is 
like a tree of crystal: breaking, swaying, and re- } to be invited to the White House. Some treaty 
covering itself every moment, as its branches } in progress, I fancy. We always feast the Indians, 
rose and curved to the soft spring winds. ; while cheating them; but no one has ever seen 

“Tt is beautiful,” he said, turning away. them at the President’s table. One thing is cer- 

“T have not been able to win an answer to} tain: she will be my guest on Saturday evening; 
my invitation,” said Mrs, Forbes, with saucy } } and mark my words, this Indian will be the lioness 
familiarity, as she saw that her victim was pre- of the season.” 
paring to depart. ‘Ellen, dear, see if your } “Will not all this induce you to honor my 
eloquence can prevail. Iam dying to have him } friend?” said Mrs. Camp, placing her hand on 
at my ‘Saturday Nights.’” } the young man’s arm, and lifting her eyes to his 

‘* Ellen dear”? cast down her eyes; lifted them } face, with a world of entreaty in them. 
suddenly, as she had a way of doing: then laying} ‘*I trust that. it will be possible,’’ he answered, 
her hand, in its delicate canary-colored glove, on * surrendering his hand to hers, which had in- 
his arm, almost whispered : sidiously crept downward from its light touch on 

“Tf IT could take the liberty—” his arm. 

“T have told him that the Noels will be there, } While he stood in this position, Mrs. Forbes 
and lots of people that are never met in political ; had gone to the further end of the balcony, and 
circles,” interposed Mrs. Forbes. ‘ Besides, I} was intently occupied with the view, which had 
«ave discovered that rare thing—a really edu-} not particularly impressed her before; and when 
cated savage; and mean to have both himselfand } Young looked wp, he saw Constance Noel standing 
the wildest sort of an Indian girl among my } upon the window-sill, as if suddenly checked by 
guests. Those who have talked with the girl tell } what she saw, with her eyes fixed scornfully, 
me that she is a maryel of accomplishments.” — } upon him. 

“Who has talked with this girl?” demanded i [ro Be conrinvzD. ] 
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BY JOHN FRASER. 





In costliest vase, the ashes of her heart } The lily grew in beauty, hour by hour, 
T placed—some solace for my grief to find; And swiftly ripened to the perfect whole. 
And in the springtime, lo! there did upstart 
A lily—perfectest of lily-kind! And thus it fared, until it chanced, one morn, 
A fresh love caught my fancy—a new face; 
* I tended ii, and watered it with tedrs; My sorrow died, for love doth sorrow scorn, 
Nursed it as mother her first-born; and sought And a new passion did the old displace. 
To wring from ont the unavailing years 
Surcease of sorrow, and release from thought. And we wore married; and I sought the flower, 
To show it to the woman I had wed ; 
From root to bud, from Imd to full-blown flower— And Io! the lily, born of sun and shower, 
Eetee es the white radiance of her soul— From out her heart—my first love's heart—was dead ! 
OL. —21. 


A DECORATIVE 


DINNER CARD. 





BY NELLIE woop. 





“Tre United States training-ship, Minnesota, } 
will proceed up the Hudson, in July, to recruit ? 


boys for the merchant service and navy.” 
This was the announcement in the local papers 
that preceded the arrival of the frigate Minnesota, 


“We must sail, as soon as our orders are re- 
ceived,’ he was saying, to Elsie. ‘And I do 


{not know where we will be ordered next, nor 


where I shall be, two months from now.’” 
«But you will stay on the Minnesota?” she 


that had now lain at anchor for a week, before } asked, after a little pause. 


Newburg, on the Hudson. 

A courteous invitation to all to visit the ship, 
extended by the captain, had been eagerly ac- 
cepted; and the little tug that established com- 
munication between the shore and the frigate 
carried crowds of curious visitors back and forth. 

Smart young ensigns and lieutenants, in the 
most bewitching of blue, brass-buttoned uniforms 


“T may,” the young officer answered. ‘Or TI 
may be ordered to the other side of the world. If 
I should—” he waited a moment,-then added, 
earnestly—* You will not forget me, Miss Elsie?” 

The girl turned away, to hide the quick color 
in her cheeks; the shy, glad look in her soft 
brown eyes. 

“T shall always remember the Minnesota,” she 


and white fatigue-caps, explained to eager young } said, at last, softly. 


ladies the mysterious workings of the Gatling 


Then her brother coming up from the engine- 


gun and the intricate and fascinating operation ; room, she rose to go, lingering a moment to look 
of boxing the compass, serenely unconscious of, } out at the fair, shining river, winding between 
and indifferent to, the admiration bestowed upon } green shores and purple mountains down to the. 
them and their uniforms. Indeed, had the Min- } sea. White-sailed yessels tacked hack and forth 
nesota been manned and officered by a set of | across the rippling, quivering water; and down 
“regular old Jack Tars in ordinary sea rig, it is | near Cornwall, a schooner with furled sails lay 
doubtful whether her own attractions would have { at anchor, her tall, tapering masts and fluttering 
insured her a respectable show of visitors. But } red pennant sharply defined against the blue sky. 


who would not have braved the horrors of the 
fire-room, or even the dark, mysterious regions 
of the shaft-alley, for the pleasure of being as- 


Over all, even on dark, rocky Storm King, rested 
the peaceful, warm summer sunshine. 
“T shall never forget the Hudson, as it looks 


sisted up and down steep iron ladders, and over } to-day, even if I should never come back again,” 


the boxes and barrels in the hold, by a smiling } Lieutenant Tremayne said, gravely. 


young ensign in taut-rigged nayal uniform? 


“Tt is like 


the picture you promised me. May I have it, 


At last, however, the time drew near when the } before I go, Miss Elsie?” 


Minnesota must go. Orders to sail were expected 
daily: perhaps even then were coming, in one 
of the many trains that hurried by on the op. 
posite side of the river, from New York. 

The young officer leaning on the rail of the 
quarter-deck, looking idly down the river, hoped 
not. Wind and weather had not yet bronzed his 








“Yes,” the girl answered, looking at the young 
officer, at last, half shyly. ‘‘I—I will send it.” 

At the gangway, they waited a moment, while 
the tug came nearer the frigate. 

“TJ wish you were going to be here longer, 
Lieutenant Tremayne,” Ralph Allen said, with 
boyish enthusiasm, shaking hands with the 


handsome, manly face; and his white fatigue- H young officer. ‘You'll come over again, before 
cap, pushed back, showed short, waving ends of ; you sail, won’t you?” A 
fair hair. and a pair of frank, pleasant blue eyes,; ‘‘I shall be very happy to,” the lieutenant 
that, had unconsciously bewitched many a New-} said. ‘We will hardly receive our orders for 
burg damsel, An earnest look came into them! two or three days yet, and I will come to- 
now, as they rested on the young girl beside him. $ morrow, certainly—if I may,’’ he added, with an 
For, ever since Elsie Allen had come on board ; earnest little look at Elsie. 

with her brother, a week ago, for a first visit,} But the Navy Department had ordained other- 
Lieutenant Tremayne had known yery well that | wise; and early the next morning, orders to sail 
when the Minnesota sailed away again, one of jimmediately had been received; and with a 
her officers would leave his heart behind him, in ; parting salute, the Minnesota was going down 


the cas { the river, bound for New York: and Lieutenant 
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‘Tremayne went on duty, with a grave, quiet face, little. How could he know it was because she 
first putting away under lock and key in his } cared so much ? 
stateroom a little package that had come for him, } And Lieutenant Tremayne, away on the other 
jn the same boat that brought the unwelcome } side of America, waited for an answer to his 
sailing orders. letter to Elsie; a manly, sailor-like letter, which 
It was a small water-color sketch of the Hudson, } he had written with many misgivings, yet with 
from Newburg: the same scene that they were ; @ vague, earnest hope underlying them all. 
then sailing through, with Storm King andj But, as weeks passed away, bringing no letter, 
Breakneck almost meeting on either side of the ) even this hope grew less; and in its place came, 
Dlue, sparkling water; the sun shining on white } after awhile, his own, returned from the Dead 
sails in the distance; and nearer, the Minnesota, } Letted office, with the words written on it, ‘‘ No 
with her white-ports ‘and rows of guns, lying at ; such person now at Newburg.” 
anchor. A simple little picture, but very dear to} To the young officer, standing on deck, came, 
the young man, who tormented himself all the | now, a strange, desolate fecling, even though the 
way down the river with vainly trying to imagine ; fairest scene of that beautiful country lay before 
what Elsie Allen would think, with the frigate ‘him: the far-reaching, wonderful Golden Gate 
gone, and never a word, even of farewell, from ; lights shining in the distant city, and swinging in 
him. white, green, and red points in the rigging of the 
le was a manly, honorable fellow, and it ships that lay at anchor near the wharves, or mov- 
worried him not a little, that, afier that last } ing slowly over the water that stretched, warm, 
afternoon on the ship, when the brown eyes had } shining, and luminous, away to the sunset. 
shyly read his secret, he had been obliged to go Lieutenant Tremayne watched it, with grave, 
away, leaving unsaid the words that, brave sailor } troubled eyes, knowing and caring for nothing, 
though he was, he had not found courage to say. } except that the letter he had sent so long ago had 
At last, the city came in sight, across the shin- ; come back to him, unopened and unclaimed. 
ing harbor: the salt-breeze from the ocean sway- He bore his trouble manfully, bitter disappoint- 
ing the forest of slender masts that surrounded } ment though it was; and laid away the now use- 
it, and fluttering the long lines of signal flags {less letter, with Elsie’s little picture. That and 
upon incoming vessels. The Minnesota steamed } asorely-aching heart were now the only reminders 
slowly through them, and anchored out in the of that far-away summer cruise. 
stream; and Lieutenant ‘Tremayne watched the But at last, two years of service in the Pacific 
boat return that had gone to bring the dispatches } were over; and several of the officers, weary of 
awaiting the ship. He could not write, he told } the scenes now grown familiar, and glad of any 
himself, impatiently pacing the deck, when, in a change, were ordered to the Vandalia, then lying 
day or two, he could be up the Hudson again, if in New York harbor. If it had only been other- 
the little tug slowly drawing near brought the iwise, and the tender dark eyes had waited to 
leave of absence for which he had applied, some } welcome him back, Lieutenant Tremayne thought, 
time before. } bitterly; the heartache growing harder to bear at 
Lut, at last, while he waited—the Minnesota ‘ the sight of his old station. 
lying at anchor before Newport—the answer came. ‘They had joined the ship just in time to be 
Ilis leave of absence was not granted; but Elsie } included in an invitation to a dinner given by a 
Allen, searching the navy intelligence, read, with } friend of the Vandalia’s commander; and a few 
earnest, wistful eyes, and a pitiful little heart- evenings later, a party of officers pulled away 
ache, the notice of the orders sent the young ; over the harbor for the shore, Lieutenant Tre- 
sailor instead : mayne the only silent one among the merry 
group; his grave face eliciting a hint from a 


“Tieutenant Edward Tremayne is detached ; a a 
from the Minnesota, and ordered to the Tusea- ene Since ensign that he had left his heart in 
fornia. 


ra, at the M: ad Yard, California.” 
rora, at the Mare Island Nuvy Yard, California. The Vandalia’s officers were a manly, handsome 


A common enough notice, yet many 2 patient, } set of fellows; and aided by the additional at- 
loving heart has ached sadly oyer just such news; / traction of brass buttons, created the usual 
and poor little Elsie wistfully read and re-read amo@t of admiration. 
the worn newspaper slip, remembering that Inst |“ Ladore uniforms,” the gushing, smiling young 
golden afternoon on the frigate, and the tall, blue- {Indy whom Lieutenant Tremayne took down to 
jacketed young officer, who perhaps would have dinner told him; ‘and sailors are so nice.” 
dared to tell her what she was so sure of: that “You are extremely kind to say so,’’ he an- 
she loved her, if only she had seemed to care a i swered, hardly noticing what she did say; and 
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watching for his name, as they moved slowly; He glanced into the next room, hoping to find 
along the table. {it empty, and saw only a girl, who stood with 

“This is complimentary to you all,” the lady § slender hands clasped listlessly before her, look- 
rattled on. ‘Mrs. Lewis was so fortunate in‘ ing at a picture of a tossing sea and a white- 
finding the very dinner-cards she wanted, at the | sailed, storm-driven ship. 

Decorative Art Society’s rooms. Did you notices And in a moment, Lieutenant Tremayne had 
the officers’ cards? Anchors and spars, you} met Elsie Allen’s shy, startled glance; and he 
know.’” } Was standing, cap in hand, beside her. 

And just then, without an answer, Lieutenant; «* Miss Allen—Elsie,”’ he said, earnestly. 
Tremayne had handed her to her chair, and taken The girl looked up: the quick, conscious color 
his own, seeing only a card bearing his name} ; springing to her face. 
resting on a little gold easel beside his plate: } I thought you were in the Pacific, Lieutenant 
a square card, with an anchor in one corner, the Tremayne,”’ she said, softly. 

- chain forming the border, and on one side a little} “I have been there for two years,” he an- 
water-color painting of blue sky and a broad, ; | swered. «The longest two years of my life, I 
shining river flowing between high hills. And{ think.” Then he told his story; the story of the 
in the United States frigate, with white ports and ; hurried sailing from Newburg; his transfer to 
slender, tapering masts, Lieutenant Tremayne } the Tuscarora ; and the letter that had crossed the 
recognized the Minnesota, swinging idly at an: continent, only to disappoint him anew. Keeping 
chor before Newburg. i the letter still in his hand, he laid the little card 

At last, the evening was over; and when the; down before her. 
young officer rowed back over the starlit bay to “Do you remember it?’ he asked, smiling. 
the Vandalia; it was with a light heart beating / «The original has taken many a long cruise with 
against the stolen little picture now safely hidden ? {me. But for this, [should never have found you.” 
in his breast-pocket; and the faint trust he had} “Yes,” Elsie said, simply. ‘It is mine. We 
patiently held for two long weary years, now an { —we are poor now. I needed money, and that 
earnest, glad hope. jis why I painted the cards. I left Newburg the 

If only Elsie had not forgotten him! Whatshe; day after the Minnesota sailed,’ she added, 
must have thought of his long silence, after} shyly, ‘and—and your leiter never came.” 
guessing his secret—not unwillingly, he had “I think you can guess what was in it, my 
dared to hope—he could not trust himself to darling,” Lieutenant Tremayne said, in a low 
think. { tone. ‘I have always loved you, Elsie; and 

Yet, to know that she had needed to work was } that unlucky letter would haye told youso. The 
harder to bear than even his own trouble: had | ecard is mine now, and I cannot part with it; but 
been; when, the next day, getting leave to go ; will you take the letter and read it, my love, or 
ashore, he waited at the society’s rooms, while! must I take it back again ?”” 
the clerk searched through long lists of names} There wasn moment's silence, while the brown 
for Elsie’s address. A crowd of ladies filled the} eyes met his bravely, and strong sailor hands 
room; and the young officer, conspicuous in his } i clasped the small, trembling ones. 
uniform, began to feel rather out of place inthe} « You may have the picture,” Elsie said, softly ; 
wilderness of embroidery and worsted work. } and—and keep the letter—for me.” 





FORGIVE AND FORGET. 








BY D. C. HASBROUCK, 





“Tr was long ago, cui Bono,” you say, Till we learn that virtue men call divine: 
“Since the words are spoken and gone, to fret? But we can't forget. 
Let the dead past bury its dead. ‘To-day, 
Forgive and forget.” For how often the glance from a soft bine eyo, 
Or the scent of a rose or a violet, 
‘To forgive our enemies even, yes, @ Or a whispered tone, brings back what we try 
As we hope ourselves, that’s the law; and yet In vain to forget. 
"Tis often a hard one to keep, confess, 
Let alone forget. ‘Then what can I say, save this that you know? 
I love you, and have since the day we met; 
Still, our hearts must suffer without a sign— And my heart forgave you—ah, long ago, 


From deep disappointment and sad regret— ! ‘Though I don't forget. 


EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 





BY EMILY H. MAY. 





costume may be made of any of the soft wool 
fabrics, light in color and texture, suitable for 
this month or later in the season: such as sum- 


No. 1—Is a walking-costume, for a young lady. 
The material may be of silk for the skirt, and 
woollen goods for the polonaise; or the entire 






































No.1. No. 2. 


mer cashmere or camel’s-hair, nun’s-veiling, alba-; the ground. A trifle shorter is probably better 

tross cloth, ete. The skirt is kilted, and mounted ; for ordinary street-wear, and all skirts are made 

on a silesia lining, which is faced on the outside, } wider than last. season. Two and a half yards 

a quarter of a yard deep, with some of the ma-} wide now is the required fulness. When kilted, 

terial. As will be seen, the skirt nearly touches / two and a quarter is sufficient. The polpnaise is 
1 
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draped in front and on the hips with gathers; { 


the back in irregular puffs. In our model, the 
points of the polonaise, the revers on the waist, 









































and the cuffs, are all embroidered with silk, ina 
lighter or darker shade, to match the material. 
Any simple pattern in outline-stich, or filled in 
with Kensington-stitch, will make a very hand- 
some trimming; and as so many ladies now do 
this kind of embroidery, there will be but little 
trouble in carrying out this design. For those, 
however, who cannot embroider, we would sug- 
gest braid, in straight rows, or in a pattern; or 
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as a fold, in place of the embroidery. Ten yards 
of double-fold material, sixteen to eighteen yards 
of single width will be required. An old silk 
skirt might be utilized for the underskirt, and 
a new polonaise of cashmere or other woollen 
goods. 

No. 2—Is a house-costume, of pongee or foulard 
silk; or the plain and figured surah silks now so 








No. 4. 


fashionable may be used. If needed for ordinary 
house-wear, bunting, delain, or erape foul’, will 


else a band of silk, cut on the bias, and put on{ make a pretty and inexpensive dress. Tho 


EVER AY DRESSES, 
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tablier consists of puffs and rufiles, with gath- 
ered headings. These are mounted upon a silesia 
or crinoline lining. ‘Two narrow knife-plaitings 
. finish the edge of the skirt all around. — The 
tunic opens in front, over the tablier; and is 
looped in the back. The cuirass bodice is 
simply piped on the edge, and is finished in 
front with a bow and ends of two-inch wide 
satin or watered ribbon. A wide lace forms the 
cuffs; and is arranged around the neck and ja- 











No. 5. 


boted, down the front of the corsage. Nine yards 
of double-fold goods, or sixteen of single width. 








el’s-hair, in light-brown, coachman’s drab, or 
gray. The tablier is covered with kilt-plaited 
ruffies. The tunic opens in front, and is draped 





No. 6. 


quite full in the back, The edge is finished with 
galoon to match, or a very narrow knife-plaited 
rufiie. A plain round waist is worn with this 
skirt, for the house; and for the street, ‘the 
jacket is added: which is perfectly plain, with 
turnoyer collar and tiny cuff, with knife-plaiting 
forming the upper half. The edge of the jacket 
is simply turned up, and the lining hemmed 
down upon it. Neatness and a good fit are the 
only requisites for making this a stylish outside 
jacket. Ten to eleyen yards of double-width 
goods will be required. 

No. 4—Is another walking-suit, in flannel or 
summer cloth, suitable for mountain or seaside 
wear. Theskirt has, first, a-narrow knife-plaited 
rufile; over this is a deep box-plaited flounce, 
above which the tunic is draped and looped on 
the right side with a cord and tassels. A plain 
round waist is worn under the outside jacket. 
‘The jacket fits closely to the figure ; is cut double- 
breasted ; and is finished by three rows of machine 
stitching, or three rows of yery narrow worsted 
braid. The shoulder cape is adjustable. It is 


No, 8—Is a walking-costume, of summer cam-{ finished to match, and lined with silk. A cord 
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and tassel, smaller than the one on the skirt, ties 
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No. 5—Is a costume of crape and cashmere, 


the cape at the throat. ‘To @ slight figure, these for heavy mourning. ‘There is, first, a narrow 





little capes are very becoming; but a stout person 
should neyer venture upon one. In color, we 
would recommend navy-blue or brown, if intended 
for much service; otherwise, a very light gray 





or drab. Eight to ten yards of double-width 
goods, 


knife-plaiting of the cashmere, then another 
knife-plaiting six inches deep. Over this the 
tablier is arranged, which is made entirely of 
crape; and is composed of five lengthwise 
panels, cut square at the ends: these are piped 
all around with the cashmere, and then put to- 
gether and arranged upon the foundation skirt, 
as seen in the design. The back of the tunic is 
simply hemmed on the edge, and looped in ir- 
regular puffs. The basque is pointed back and 
front, and finished on the edge by a two-inch 
wide band of crape. The cufls and the reyers 





No. 9. 


on the bodice are also of crape. Four yards of 
j English crape, and eight yards of cashmere will 
{be required. 

No. 6—Is a pretiy little costume, for a girl of 
six to eight years, made of plain and plaid cash- 
mere. The kilted skirt is of the plaid, and is 
mounted on a petticoat body. ‘The yest is 
plaited; the revers, cuffs, and sash, are all of 
the plaid material. Ime upper part of the cos- 
tume is made of the plain cashmere, and is cut 
in the Princess shape; the skirt of which is cut 
in long points, and bound on the edge with a 
narrow silk braid. The model is so plain, it can 
be easily copied. 
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No. 7.—For a girl of seven years, we give a { blue, for a little boy of four to six years. It is 

new model for an ulsterette, of tweed, fastened { worn over a linen skirt waist. Two or three 

with gilt buttons. The cape is gauged to fit the } rows of worsted braid finish the edge of the entire 
neck; the edge of it, and the cuffs, pockets, and | costume. 

No. 10.—We give the front and back of 1 blouse 
apron, of blue zephyr cloth, braided with white 
or red braid, one or two rows put on aboye the 
hem. Suitable for an infant of three years. 








LADIES’ PATTERNS. 


Any style in this number will be sent by mail on receipt 
of full price for corresponding article in price list below. 
Patterns will be put together and plainly marked. Patterns 
designed to order. 

Princess Dread? Plains” vy sate Weds wd 3) ses, od 50 


1“ 











Polbnaieg| s+ -<*« /c2 eae he MO NEMNOES oot AS 
Combination Wallking Suits, 2 2. 22 2 1 + +100 
Trimmed Skirts, 

Wattean Wrapper, 
Plain or Gored Wrappers, 
Basques, .. ee 
Coats, 

“with vests or skirts cut off, 
Ovorekitts,.:.-.) {Seen on ne RUneeTES. typ 
Talmasand Dolman 2 2 6 2 et 
Waterproofs and Cirenlar ss) 2 2. 2 lit 
laters... . '., 4) Reaper enna orien ere 


CHILDREN'S PATTERNS. 


} Dresses: Plain, . . . 25) Basques and Conts, + 25 
‘ombination Suits, . . 35) Couts & Vests or Cut Skirts 35 





ah 


a a useful wrap for summer wear, in traveling 








A 3 ; skirts, 25} Wrappers,. 25... 25 
or for the street, on cool days in the spring or } Polonaise: Plain, . Natarmoots, Circulars 
“ Fancy, . ¢ al and Ulsters;.. . 





summer, 


No, 8—Is a boy’s dress, of Scotch plaid tweed. } BO Sa Les 











3 Jackets, 2... 2.2. Sf 5|Wrappera,. . 2... | 
Knickerbocker pants, with a paletot blouse over- ; ae: ra eaes Shirts, aid 
dress ; which has a double front, to simulate Sig Wem ge fs, 75) = ea ri “Wrappers, 2 5.80 
over-jacket. The back has a kilted skirt-front } : senting orders for Patterns please fenil the number 
{tnd mouth of Magazine, also No, of page or figure or any 
underneath the coat flaps. } thing definite, and also Whether for taly or eit, Adare, 


No. 9—Is a sailor-suit, of flannel, white or! Mrs. M.A. 





Jones, 28 South Eighth Street, Philadelphia. 





PHOTOGRAPH SCREEN. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 











of the embroidered frames, The screen should 
be covered with black satin, and the frames em- 
broidered au passé with floss silks; the forget- 


We give, here, a design for a photograph screen, 
showing how it looks when made up; and on the 
next page, a pattern in detail, full size, for one 





for this magazine, 
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green, and the stems are wood color. 





me-nots are yaried with three shades of blue, 
the heart of each flower being put in with maize 


This is a 
silk; the leaves are in three shades of moss- 


new and exceedingly pretty affair, and may be 
stood on a table, what-not, or mantel-piece. 
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COLORED DESIGN FOR TABLE-COVER. 









































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































BY MRS, JANE WEAVER. 





In the front of the number, we give a pattern, { or any other material that may be preferred, 
in colors, for a iable-coyer, designed expressly } with silk or crewels, in Kensington-stitch. These 
It is to be worked on cloth, ! coyers are now all the rage, 


PALETOT FOR GIRL: WITH SUPPLEMENT. 





BY EMILY H. MAY. 








We give, here, an engraving (front and back) } VI.—Stxeve: Upper ann Lower Hater. 
of a new style paletot, for a girl of nine or ten { Take notice that the dotted lines on No. II. 
yeurs of age, Folded in with this number we j (the half of vest) show how far it is to be laid 
give a Suppuemenr, containing diagrams, full} under, The letters, wherever found, mark how 
size, for the several pieces of which this paletot } the pieces are to be put together, 


is composed. ‘They are six in number, viz: The paletot is to be made of light cloth or 
I.—Hatr or Front. flannel, and worn over a kilted skirt of the same 
I1.—Hatr or Vest. material; or of velvet, if the latter is preferred. 
Ii1.—Hatr or Back. Or it may be worn over any ordinary dress which 
IV.—F inst Sipe Back. has a kilted skirt. It is altogether the most 
V.—Srconp Sipe Back, stylish thing out, this season, for little girls, 





ALPHABET FOR PILLOW-CASHS. 





BY MRS, JANE WEAVER. 





We give, ‘on the Suppremenr, this month, in ranged, the reader will see, as not to interfere 
- addition to the *Paletot for a young girl,’ an } with the dress-patiern: in other words, the let- 


alphabet for working pillow-cases, It is so ar- ‘ ters may be cut entirely out, if desired. 
(827) 


WORK-STAND: DRAPED. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








We give, here, the design for a work-stand. It 
has a round top, and a hollow basket at the bot- 
tom. Any pretty basket-stand willdo. Use felt, 


cloth, cretonne, satin, or soft surah silk, for the 
drapery. It may be embroidered, if desired. A 
tassel fringe finishes the edge. 











EASTER EGG, MADE OF FLOWERS. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





; 
H & 
A wire frame, in the shape of the half of an; : % 
egg, is required to be filled and covered with | 
moss and flowers, so as to represent the shape of i 
an egg. In our illustration, the. wire frame is } 
shown; but after the work is finished, it seen 
to be entirely hidden. g 
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SAFETY BAG FOR SPECTACLES, KEYS, AND PENCIL. 





BY MRS. 


JANE WEAVER. 
























































grandma many a hunt after spectacles, special 
keys, etc., so often mislaid when not in use; and 
is as ornamental fs useful, 

The back of the bag is a piece of cardboard, 
seven inches deep, and four inches wide; the 
back of which is covered with black silk, and 
the front is slightly wadded and quilted in crim- 
son silk. The front may be plain black silk, or 
of the color of the dress. It has a border, scal- 
loped or plain, of velvet, laid on flat; and worked 
in buttonhole-stitch, in gold-colored silk. This 
is cut a trifle broader than the cardboard back, 
and is also lined with crimson silk. The divisions 
are worked in feather-stitch. When finished, the 
front is lightly tacked down the centre, on the 
crimson side of the cardboard. ‘The sides are then 
turned back to the divisions, and stitched on the 
wrong side. The edges are sewed together. The 
small flap at the top is eut separately, and made 
to match the front. Of course, care must be 
taken to sew this on so that the velvet-trimmed 
silk is brought forward. A silk cord is fastened 
all around the edges, and forms a long loop at 
the top, by which the bag can be suspended to 


This useful little article is expected to save } the waist*by either safety-pin or hook. 





GENTLEMAN’S BRACES. 





BY MRS, 


JANE WEAVER. 





The braces may be made of kid, or fine silk 
canvas; about an inch and a half wide, and 
thirty inches long, when finished (without the 
fittings). Work in silks or fine chenille, either 
shaded green or mauye, and dots of cardinal 
filoselle. White canvas, worked with rich claret- 
colored crewels, and gold-colored filoselle, is very 
effective and inexpensive. The fittings are easily 
stitched on. The braces should be lined with good 
white ribbon. We give the detail of embroidery. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. $ Roux Games For Cntpren aro always interesting. 
Apvantaces Or Goop Manners—Colonel Higginson, in i We have no doubt that some of the following are already 
his recent little volume, “Common Sense About Women,” ; Known to a part of our readers, but others may be ignorant 
Prouounces very emphatically iu favor of cultivating good } { of them. Dropping the Handkerchiaf is played by the children 
manners. He does not think that a woman who is gifted < § joining hands in a circle, except one, wha holds the hand- 
with brains has any more right than a silly one to be rude } Kerchief knotted, and drops it behind someone; who, leaving 
or eccentric, } the circle, tries not to be caught; but, when that happens, 
He puts the caso go well that we cannot help quoting a; t#Kes the handkerchief, and the same is repeated. The 
part of what he says. “Everyone instinctively feels,” lo ¢ Woodgatherer and Ranger is an improvement on this. A 
Writes, “that the graces and anenties of life must be largely } couple are left out for the woodgatherer and ranger, and 
under the direction of women, George Eliot says well that } and side by side apart from the rest; the gitls are wood 
‘the commonest man, who has his ounce of sense and feel-} &atherers, the boys rangers, the couples in the ring are fag- 
ing, is conscious of the difference between a lovely, delicate } 60t8. The two run in and out, as in Dropping te Handker- 
woman, and a coarse one. Even a dog feels the difference in } ehigf, but the woodgatherers cannot be caught when within 
their presence. At a summer resort, for instance, one sees } the circle of the faggots, When at length caught, the faggots 
women who may be intellectually very ignorant and narrow, } 1o0se hands, and remain in couples; and the two appoint their 
yot whose mere manners give them a social power which the } Successors by standing in front of them, Murgaretta’s Bower is 
highest intellects might envy. ‘To lend joy and grace to all { Played as‘follows: A little girl stands in the centre, the others 
one’s little world of friendship; to make one’s house a place } ®tound, holding the hem of her frock over hor head, so that 
which every guest enters with eagerness, and leaves with } She is hidden. A boy (the cavalier) tries to remove one of 
relnctance; to lend encouragement to the timid, and ease | the circle; but, if he succeeds, the others go closer around, 
to the awkward; to repress violence, restrain. egotism, } Until he attempts to thrust them all aside; then, fearful of 
aud make even controversy courteous: these belong to the } being caught, Margaretta breaks from the circle, and tries 
empire of women. It is a sphere so important and go } to catch someone, and the one caught is Margaretta, Grind- 
beautiful that even courage and self-devotion seem not quite } tg the Corn: Two children join hands, aud spin around their 
enough without the addition of this supremest charm.” $ fect together, while any verse decided on is sung; those that 
‘The notion that courteous manners involye insincerity, is { stop before it is concluded give place toa fresh couple. Want 
very properly denied by the Colonel. “So far,” hesays, “from 3 @ Day's Work: The players stand within a circle, the work- 
their implying falsehood, their very best basis is perfect sim- } shop, with a master to supervise, and each offers to do certain 
plicity. Give a naturally sensitive organization a loving § work: cobbler, carpenter, what not, and imitate the move- 
spirit, and the carly influence of a refined home, and the } ment, When the master disapproves of their efforts, he tries 
foundation of fine manners is secured: A person so favored } to push them beyond the circle; if he succeeds, the workman 
may be reared ina log-hut, and may pass easily into a palace: ! takes the master's place. Pointer’s Bug's A child, blindfolded, 
the few needful conventionalities are so readily acquired. } holds a stick, and touching one of the players, asks who it is; 
But E think it is a mistake to tell children, as we somtimes } his object is to disguise his voice, so that he is not found out. 
do, that simplicity and a Ikind heart aro absolutely all that ' Wreating Grandmother's Needlo: ‘The players stand in a line, 
are needful in the way of manners. There are persons in} hand in hand, and sing “Grandmother's eyes are grown 60 
whom simplicity and kindness are inborn, and who yet never } dim, her needle she cannot fill.” The two at the ond reply 
attain to good manners for want of refined perceptions. And ? “Our eyes are bright and good, thread it for her we will;” 
it is astonishing how much refinement alone can do, even if ; and dart beneath the raised arms of the others, in and out 
it is not very genuine or yery full of heart, to smooth the | alternately, till they arrive at the top, when the next couplo 
paths and make social life attractive.” $ repeat. 

He finishes by quoting that golden maxim of Miss Edge- 
worth’s: “Hyeryone who makes goodness disagreeable, com- | 
mits high treason against virtue.” Yet how often do we 
see really well-meaning women make themselves, and their 
opinions ven, repulsive, by their curt and dogmatic, if not 
absolutely offensive, manners. 














Fravpurent Agents are again going about the country, 
liciting subscriptions for “Peterson.” ‘They generally do 
| this under price, which ought to bo a sufficient warning. 
We again repeat that we have no agents for whom we aro 
{ responsible. Subscribe through no one, unless you know 
— } him or her personally, or know something about them. 
‘Te Youxa Anrtsr.” Our stecl engraving, for this | The best way is to remit direct to us, or subscribe through 
month, is full of graco and truth. A boy, born with the | Your local agent, or join a club that some acquaintance is 
artistic faculty, is always sketching: on walls, books, every- } Setting up. 
thing; and when the faculty is a real one, it is wisest to let 
him indulge it. More lives aro marred than is generally} Norma Is So Hranrny as some regular occupation. 
supposed hy being forced into the wrong channel. “The } More than this. Idleness, and want of purpose, make 
round plug,” to use a homely simile, “should never be put | thousands of lives unhappy, as well as unhealthy. Even 
into the square hole.” having a “hobby” is better than living an entirely useless 
{ life. 
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To Durss Ty Tass adds greatly to the personal appearance. } ae 


A dowdy dress, or one out of fashion, makes the wearer} Arways Sprax Krnpty of others, when you can do so, 
look prematurely old. The beautiful is to be sought quite } with trath. Moreover, always, if there is a doubt, give them 
as much ia oe as in anything else. } the benefit of it. “Vor the greatest of these is Charity.” 


OE 


REVIEW OF 


Serespr Prewruas For 1882—Our premium engraving 
for this year, to be sent to persons for getting up clubs, is } 
entitled, “ Hush! Don’t Wake Them,” and is of the size of 
“0 inches by 16. No more beautiful ornament, to be 
framed, and hung on the parlor wall, could be desired, It 
is a work of real art, and a copy should’ be had by every 
family in the land. It is, on the whole, we find, the most 
popular of our premiums for 1882. Nothing gives such an 
air of refinement to a room as a handsome engraving. “Ono 
good engraving,” the N. ¥. ‘Tribune says, “is worth a dozen 
ehromos.” 

Or, in place of it, we will give, for a premium, either a 
Puorocgrarn Ansum, or our Quarto Tinustrarep Anbu, 
which was so popular last year. The Photograph Album is 
bound in leatherette, or imitation leather: the Quarto Album. 
is bound in morocco cloth, gilt, 

For many clubs, an extra copy of the magazine will be 
sont. For others, and larger ones, an extra copy of the 
engraving, or either of the Albums. ‘The inducements to get 
up clubs were never before so great; and probably will never 
be so great again, 

Now is the time to get up clubs for 1882. It is never too 
Jate todo this, We can always supply back numbers to Janu- 
ary, inclusive. Specimens are sent, gratis, if written for, to 
those wishing to get up clubs. 











‘Tue Best Fanta For rowers of a hardy kind, we would 
say to our old subscriber D, who asks the question, is that 
which is largely composed of sand. All flowers like a sandy 
soil, especially those which are fragrant: it should be mixed 
in the proportions of a third-part to one-third of leaf mould, 
ani one-third of good black earth, Each class of flower or 
plant naturally likes the soil that best promotes its growth, 
which is soon shown in its healthy appearance. A once 
popular writer remarks that, for hardy plants, “if, in tho 
autumn, dead leaves are swept into a mound, and soapsuds, 
brine, ete., of the house be thrown upon the mass, it will 
quickly decompose, and become available the following year: 
it makes an admirable compost mixed with garden mould; 
and if clay be dug several times, and each time mixed with 
ashes, it will become light and friable: that is, runs like 
course sand readily through the hands.” 





Oxr. Or Our Noveners for last year, “The News From 
Yorktown,” by Mrs. Mary Y. Spencer, is being copied, 
teusively, in the English periadicals, So are a large num- 
ber of our stories by Mrs, Stephens, Frank Lee Benedict, etc., 
ic, thus affording new proof thet our noveléta and tales 
are the best of their kind. In that sense, “ Peterson” stands, } 
pre-eminent, as a literary magazine. Most of our cotem- } 
poraries copy their stories from English sources, while the } 
nglish monthlies, on the other and, copy from “ Peterson.” 
Apprvions To Crvns may be made, at the price paid by } 
the rest of the club. When enough additional subscribers 
ure sent, an additional premium will be given. Go on, all 
through the year, therefore, adding to your clubs, and earn- 
ing more and more of our beautiful premiums. 








Tus Covorsp Parrrey for @ table-cover, in the front of 
this number, is one of those expensive affairs which are to be 
found in no other magazine but “Peterson.” Each one of 
these patterns, in fact, costs as much as a chromo of the same 
sike. 

A Hovsenon Birssrne. A gentleman, remitting a sub- 
scription for his wife, says: “Your magazine isjust.the thing } 
to refresh the mind of the tired mother and wife. And, in 
that sense, it is a household blessing.” 


Axy Sunsontmmn for this magazine can have either the 
“Photograph Album,” or the “Quarto Tlustzated Album,” 
for fifty cents, Or we will send both for one dollar. 
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}_ IxForvne, Aut, Lurrens intended for this periodical should 
} beaddressed to Purenson’s Macaminz, Philadelphia, instead of 
; to Charles J. Peterson. There are several gentlemen of tle 
{ name of Peterson in business in this city, and our letters 
{ often goto the wrong persons in consequence, causing de- 
; lay, and sometimes eyen loss, ‘There can be no mistake, 

however, if all letters are addressed to Peterson’s ‘Magazine. 





} There is but one Peterson's Magazine, and if all our letters 
} are directed to it, there will be no such errors. Hereafter, in 

consequence, please direct your letters not to Charles J. Peterson, 
i but to PerErson’s Macaztnr, 306 Chestnut St. Philadelphia. 








REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


} Studies In Mediveval History: By Charles J. Stilé, LL.D. 
Late Provost of the University of Pennsylvania. 1 vol., 12mo. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co—This is a work of the 
{very greatest merit: the best of its kind, beyond question, 
in the language. What a Murray's guide-book is to a 
traveler visiting a new country, this is to a student Legin- 
} ning to study mediwval history. Tt is a concise, yet com- 
} prehensive summary of the political, religious, and social 
life of Western Europe, through every mutation, and of the 
influences, which, through them, have moulded modern 
civilization, from the time of Honorious down to the present 
day. Tho grasp and breadth displayed by Dr. Still6 is very 
remarkable. His insight—for there is such a thing—is as 
great as his industry. He seems, intuitively, to know 
where to find the clues which will guide him through the 
dark labyrinth of the Past. ‘The multiplicity of details, the 
conflicting accounts, which puzzle others, do not deceive 
him. His grasp, all through, is firm and sure: he neyer for 
a moment loses his way. What reeman, and Byrce, aud 
others, have narrated, in volumes of detail, he tells, in sub- 
} stance, in a few hundred pages, and in a singularly lucid 
} style, the idiomatic English of which cannot be. praised too 
highly. While the work, as a whole, is 0 comprehensive, 
| every separate part of it is thoroughly well done. Take, for 
5 
; 








instance, the chapters on the laboring classes, on the 
enfranchisement of the serfs, and on the development of 
commerce, subjects which have been the stumbling-block of 
more than one historian, and which others have apparently 
been afraid even to approach. Yet Dr. Stillé solves the 
puzzle, in a few masterly pages, that are as succinct as they 
pe convincing. The work ought to become a text-book. 

Nama Roumestan. By Alphonse Daudet,’ 1 vol., 12mo. 

} Boston: Lee « Shepard.—This novel has had an extraordi- 
} nary success in Paris, principally because Gambetta is sup- 
{ posed to have furnished the idea of the principal character. 
‘There can be no question that tho portrait is drawn with 

} great force, even with genius; but the book, on the whole, 

Sis uot a pleasant one. The volume is unusually well 

printed, and soveral good engravings illustrate the text, 
Winning The Battle. By Mary Von-Erden Thomas. 1 vol, 
$12mo. Philadelphia: "7, Be Peterson & Brothers—This is an 

} American novel, the scene shifting from North to South, from 

Boston to New Orleans, as the plot of the story demands. 

} Many of the incidents are quite dramatic, The novel 

} belongs to the realistic school. 

Homoselle, Round Robin Series. 1 vol, 12mo. Boston: J. 

} 8. Osgooil d: Co.—The chief merit of this novel is its Tocal 
j cotor. The scene of the story lies in Virginia, hefore the 
} war. The author is evidently quite at home on the banks of 
} the James, ‘The famous Gabriel insurrection enters into 

the plot. The story is very pleasant reading. 

A Ghild of Teracl. By Edouard Cadol, 1 vol., 12mo. Phil- 
adelphia: 'T, B. Peterson & Brothers.—A. transition from the 
French. Tho story is full of incident and intorest, and 
keeps the reader's attention absorbed, from the first page to 
the last, 











OUR ARM-CHATIR. Hi 


‘Tne Newsparer Press continues to speak of “ Peterson,” 4 
to uso the words of the Bradford (Pa,) Star, as giving “more | 
for the money than any other.” ‘The Corydon (Iowa) Demo- 
crat says: “That forerunner of fashions, and anxiously 
looked for lady’s magazine, is here; and its superb colored | 
fashion plate, paper patterns, choice reading, and unequaled } 
household department, bring joy and happiness to its patrons. 
No well-regulated family should be without it.’ The Lan- 
caster (Pa,) Era calls it, as hundreds of others call it, “the 
cheapest and best.” It is still in time to subscribe or get up 
clubs. Back numbers can be furnished, from January in- 
e, if desired. Specimens are sent, gratis, to those 
vishing, in good faith, to get up clubs. 











Honsvorn’s Acrp Pxospitare, for abuse of aleohol. John 
P. Wheeler, M. D., of Hudson, N. Y., says: “Lhave given it, 
with present decided benefit, in a case of innutrition of the 
Drain, from abuse of alcohol.” 

‘Tite, Lono-Sranpine reliability and integrity of such a dry- 
goods house as that of Messrs. Jordan, Marsh & Co., Boston, 
Hluss., is proof of the unlimited confidence placed in them by | 
their patrons, Like all other enterprises which they enter | 
into, their Mail Order system, or Country Order business, is a 
grand success; and those who purchase in that way, by aid / 
of their Catalogues, which are mailed free, are highly satis- | 
fied with the result. 


As Srrixa Approacurs, everyone wants green peas; and } 
the best we know of is the American Wonder Pea, which our / 
adyertisers will find out all about by consulting our adver- 
tising pages, See Seed and Plant Department. 





MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


(Meproat Borany—Or tim Garvey, Fini axp Fonesr.] 
BY ABRAM LIVEZEY, A. M, M.D. 


No. 4—Tz Doawoons—Corxus Fronra, ere. 


Nine indigenous species of Cornus are described by Wood, 
and four by Darlington, as growing in Chester county, Pa. 
But three speaies have claimed the attention of the medical 
profession; of which the Cornus Florida, the Common or | 
Flowering Dogwood, is chief, This is a small tree, usually } 
scen in the margins of woods, ten to twenty feet high; the 
young branches often verticellate in fours, Leaves, ovate; 
three to five inches long, becoming crimson in autumn. The 
trne flowers are small, in a close, cymous umbel or head; 
surrounded by a large, four-leaved, obcordate, showy in- 
yolucre. ‘These Jenves are in opposite pairs; white und } 
petal-like; sometimes tinged with purple. 
living or travelling in the country, in May, recognizes the } 
beautiful white blossoms of this tree in our woodlands; and 
the drupes, of a vivid, glossy redness, in the early autumn, 
The wood of this small treo is very close-grained, hard, and 
firm; and makes beautiful small articles of furniture, Tn 
iu of iron, the woodman uses wedges made of this treo; the 
young, straight stems make good hoops for the cooper; and 
the slender, verticellate Dranches once furnished distafis for 
spinsters in the good old times of our grandmothers, when 
sach females had a practical existence in the communit 





The potals and the bark make an excellont tonic. Mothers | yInipa, 


would do well to have their children pick a basket of the H 
White involucres above mentioned, and dry them on an open 
garret floor, When the Cinchona or Pernvian bark was high 
or difficult to obtain in country places, much reliance was 
placed on Dogwood bark. A contury and a quarter ago, | 
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DEPARTMENT, ETC. 


according to Kalm, there was so much faith in its virtues, 
that, “when the cattle fall down in the spring, for want of 
strength, the people tie a branch of this tree on their neck, 
thinking it will help them.” Doubtless, had the branch been 
infused in hot water, and their feed mixed with the infusion, 
much better results would have been obtained. Some farmers, 
who always plant by signs, put in their corn crops when 
the Dogwood is in full bloom. 

A strong infusion of the bark or flowers may be taken ad 
libitum, to arrest the paroxysm of ague; more moderately, a3 
a tonic and appetizer, But quinine (or some ono of the salts 
obtained from the Cinchona bark) is the great remedy for not 
only intermittent, but remittent fevers; and is going to be, 
perhaps, for all time to come: the foolish prejudice of the 
ignorant against it to the contrary notwithstanding. And 
as the Cinchona tree is not indigenous to our country, and 
cannot, therefore, be embraced in this series, the writer 
wishes, in this connection, to advise with mothers in refer- 
ence to it. As ice water, pork and cabbage, ete., will kill or 
prove injurious in certain conditions of the system, so may 
quinine do injury, if injudiciously used. Whis is the case 
with aliments and medicines alike, Quinine may do harm, 
if taken whon the patient has much fever or headache; when 
the stomach and liver are disordered ; or if he is “bilious;? 
and the bowels, at the same time, constipated, But remove 
the febrile condition by perspiration; ’the deranged stomach 
by an emetic} the consfipation and headache by a cathartic: 
and then quinine can be taken with the utmost confidence, 
safety, and with invariably good results. Why, bless me, 
what is quinine? No green-headed monster, surly? But 
simply the chief active or medicinal principle residing in the 
bark of a simple, innocuous tree. 

Quinine never has and never will “get in the bones,” or 
make one “stiff,” in the present or fnture time. Nonsense! 
Some preparation of mercury—calomel or blue pill, which 
is often administered before or during the use of quinine— 
mey ; but, for honesty’s sake, please don’t attribute any 
stiffness or aching bones to the quinine; for it is a false 
assumption. After correcting the gastric and intestinal 
derangements hy the measures aforesaid, then thé mucous 
coat of the stomach and bowels becomes fitted for the proper 
reception and operation of this great remedy, Every disease 
of an intermittent or periodical character, whether neuralgia 
of the head, face, or kidney : whether pain in orabont the eye, 
car, or tooth, etc. can be promptly cured by free doses of 
quinine, during the remission of pain. In fact, all diseases 
are essentially intermittent or periodical—a law of universal 
nature; and quinine, properly handled, makes short work of 
most diseases. 
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PUZZLE DEPARTMENT. 
Ag-Everything relating to this department must be gent 


{ to GEORGE CHINN, Marsiennap, Mass. All communica- 


tions are to be hgaded: “For Perenson’s.” All are inyited 


‘ { to send answers, hlso, to contribute original puzzles, which 
Every person } should be accompanied by the answers.“ 


No. 149,—Crranave. 

[Zo Answer] 
My first is gathered in its prime, 
Ani stored away for winter time, 
My second is both tall and grand, 
And never sen except on land. 
My whole is yalued very high; 


For we shall need it, by and by. 


N.Y. Dean. 


No. 150.—Harr-Square. 


1. An animal, 2. A vegetable. 3. To be highly ex- 


cited. 4. To stupefy, 5. An article, 6. A consonant. 


Hantsport, N. 8, ANSER. 


THE GARDEN.—OU 











No. 151.—Ampuratros. 
Behead and cnrtail words of the following significations, 
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{ the Kitchen any clang aienGreuh tale eatateres| 
Dut not shaded—for the growth of the flowers we are iuter- 


thin stones so easily got in the western counties are not at 


i 
and obtain a double acrostic, whose primals and finals name t ee in. ere be ae asa Be market: 
two trees: 1. A fastening, 2 A tree, 3. A fruit, 4, | gardener would treat it—well enriched, open, not encum- 
Rough. 5. Brightness. { Dered with impedimenta of any kind, It must have a walk 
Quarryville; N.Y. ‘see F.see. { around it, within a wide Vordor; but, apart from this, the 
= } fewer walks the better, It can be thrown into fourfeet 
No, 152.—Fracriowan Puzzue, oj beds; but in this case, the little pathways need not be grav- 
{ elled or edged: they may simply be marked out with the 

To one-fourth of ; ES 
Re oue Eady Un ae ‘feet, It is better to see ground covered with flowering 
ReneS dae HREN OE bale { plants, than devoted to edgings and much gravel, If any 
iG one foltrth ot Herd, iz } edging is used, it should be of thin stone, sunk in the earth ; 
To Oue-fourth ot bird:: ; as natural stone edgings are never offensive, troublesome, or 
Rental onOACH Oracles { costly. Pints o half-sunken brieks will do as well, if the 


Now, one-fifth of belle, 
To one-fourtli of dell, 
And thus will end the prattle. 
‘Then the letters unite; 
And with a will, 
Seek the ace of spades 
In the game quadrille, 


Plainfield, N. J. Viowa. 


Answers Next Month. 


Answers To Puzaies Nn tite Marc Number. 


No, 146. 
D) pA gr! th 40 
I A A 
A T L 
M ELE XR 
cy) 1 N 
N N D 
DB E 8 8 
No. 147. 
Stage-coach, 
No, 148. 
1. Crow, row. 4. Craven, raven, 
2. Ton, on. 5. Turn, urn, 
8. Lore, ore. 6. Kool, eel. 





THE GARDEN, 

Thyts ON Brpprxe Our Prants—The common way is to 
put almost every choice plant in what is called the mixed bor 
der; and placing it there very often means losing it. A well- ) 
mixed border is a pretty sight, but they are rarely seen. 





ing the same plant, when it happens to be popular or showy; 
from having plants which speedily overran the border, 


and rob the others; and by ill-placing nearly all the plants, | 


Plenty of room and good soil are of course absolutely neces- 
sary, Such plants as carnations, cloves, stocks, and pausies, 
last long in bloom, and may be introduced with good effect 


fn almost any position; except, perhaps, into a set pattern of | 


carpet beds, Tt is not that they always want ground to them- 
selves, but they may often he grouped with other plants. 
For instance, carnations may go witha thin group of stand- 
ard roses; or may be interspersed with lute-blooming gladioli, 
rising thinly over the carpet of gray carnation leaves. 
again, pansies are admirable for mixtures of this kind; but 
the mixtures must be of plants that help each other, not 
injure each other, But the plan, wholly indispensable for 
au interesting garden, is to have a piece of ground, in or near ° 
Vou. LXXXI.—22. 





The | 
poor effect in these borders results from frequently repeat- / 





} hand, With the aid of such @ division of the garden, the 
{ cultivation of many fine hanly plants becomes a pleasure; 
{ whethor it is a bed of seeding verbenas, of Alpine auriculas, 
or of any favored flower much used for cutting, the culture 
j is the most certain and pleusurable that one can adopt. Well 
} furnished, such a garden is a delight to the owner, and all 
} visitors. When the thiugs do get tired of the soil, or require 
} change, having no formal plan of beds, it is more easy to 
| establish a rotation among the flowers; making the carnation 
{ bed of the past few years the bulb ones for the next, and so 
on. It would be casy to change one’s favorites from year to 
yeitr, so that richly-feeding plants would follow those of a 
surface-rooting kind; and thus the freshness and novelty of 
} the garden would be kept up. The abolition of all edgiugs, 
Veyond one or two main lines through the space, would tend 
to more careful culture; as the whole spot could be so read- 
ily dug up or otherwise attended to, Such a plot, well done, 
would be a parulise for ladies who wish to cut flowers in 
quantity; and also a great aid in replenishing other arrange- 
ments on the margins of shrubberies, in the flower garden 
proper, or on the rock garden, It is also a great help to 
those who wish to exchange with their friends or neighbors, 
in the generous way all true gardeners do, The space that 
such an arrangement should occupy, will, of course, depend 
upon the size and wants of the place, in every case; but any- 
where, where the room could be spared, an eighth of an acre 
of ground might be devoted to the culture, in simple beds of 
{ favorite flowers; and even the smallest place should have a 
{ small plot of the same kind. 








OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 


AG-Heery Receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper, 
2IEATS, 
Yorkshire Pudding. —Make a thin bafter, as for frying, with 
a pint of milk and some flour; season with salt, pepper, and 
alittle nutmeg grated flue. ‘The batter should be perfectly 
smooth, Beat up the yolks of four eggs and the whites of 
two, and strain them into the batter. Beat it well with a 
fork for some minutes, ten pour the mixture, to the thick- 
ness of an inch, into a tin, buttered freely, and put it inte 
the oven, When the pudding is set, lay it in the tin, sl 
ing, in front of the fire, under the beef which is roast 
and when the top fa well browned, take the pudding ont of 
the tin, and expose the under side of it to the action of the 
fire. When done, cut it np in diaz.ond-shaped pieces, and 
garnish the joint with them. 
Roast Sirloin of Beaf—Cut off most of the flap, and trim the 
‘joint neatly, Have a clear, brisk fire, well built up, Place 
the joint close to it, for the first half-hour; then move it 
| further off, Baste frequently. When nearly done, sprinkle 
the joint well over with salt, ‘Put a small quantity of water 
in the dripping-pan ; then pour off the gravy; free it offectn- 
ally from fat; and pour it over the joint in the dish. ‘Time 
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of roasting: about three hours, for a facet to twelve- ; pint of milk, but not hot enough to scald the Feats make 
pound sirloin. Garnish with scraped horseradish and York- | a hole in the midile of the flour, and put in a quarter of a 
shire pudding. Serve horseradish sauce in a tureen. { teacupful of good thick youst, which is not too bitter, or it 

Rabbit Pie-—Skin two rabbits, wash them thoroughly, and } "ill taste jn tho buns; pour'on it your warm milk, and mix 
cut them into small joitits. Have ready some lean bacon,and | about one-third, or nearly half, of the flonr with it, leavin: 
ono pound of rump or beeféteak; cut both into small picceg, | the rest unmixed around the sides of the pan. Set it ina 


_ in a hot oven two hours. 





place them all on a large dish, or on a chopping-board, 
spinkle them with salt, pepper, chopped parsley, and thyme; | 
mix all well together, and put them in the pie-dish, adding 
force-meat balls, or the yolks of hard-boiled eggs. Fill the 
dish with water, cover the whole with a light paste, heat up 
an egy, with a pinch of salt, glaze the pie with it, and bake 


Beefateak-and-Oyster Pie.—Beat the. steak gently with a: 
rolling-pin, and season it with pepper and salt. Have ready } 
a deep dikh, lined with not too rich a pastry. Put in the 
meat, with layers of oysters; then the oyster liquor, with a, 
little mace and a teaspoonful of catsup; cover with the top 
crust, and bake, Veal may be used instead of beef, if pre- 
ferred. 3 

Horseradish Sauce—Grate a quantity of horseradish; boil | 
it in snflicient water to give it the consistency of sauce; add | 
® pinch of salt, and two or three tablespoonfuls of tarragon > 
vinegar; then stir in, off the fire, a gill of cream, beaten up | 
with the yolk of an egg. 


‘DESSERTS. 
Lemon Sponge—Ingredients: Two ounces of isinglass, one 
and three-quarter pints of water, three-quarters of a pound 
of pounded sugar, the juice of five lemons, the rind of one } 
the whites of three eggs. Mode: Dissolve the isinglass in 
tho water; strain it into a saucepan; and add the sugar, | 
lermou-rind, ond juice. Boil the whole from tén to fifteen { 
minntes; strain it again, and let it stand until it is cold and i 
begins to stiffen. Boat the whites of the egss, put them to } 
it, and whisk the mixture till it is quite white; put it intoa 
mould which has been previously wetted, and Tet it remain 
until perfectly set; then turn it out, and garnish it according 
to taste. 


Rice Soujle—Pick and wash a teacupful of rice. Put it } 
into n saucepan, with a pint of milk sweetened to taste, and | 
1 pod of vanilla; let the milk boil till the rice is thoroughly 
done. When cold, remove the stick of yawilla, and work in 
the yolks of six eggs, one by one; then stir in the whites of | 
eight oges, whipped to a stiff froth. Pour the mixture into ; 
plain cake mould; put it into the oven at once: bake for } 





about half an hour, and serve in the mould, with a napkin § 


pinned around it. 

To Make Pine Pancakes, Fried Without Butler or Lard.—Take * 
a pint of cream, and six new-laid eggs; beat them well to- 
gether; put in a quarter-pound of sugar, and one nutmeg or } 
beaten mace—whichever you please; as much-flour as will } 5 
thicken—almost as much as ordinary pancake batter; your ; 
pan must bo heated reasonably hot, and wiped with a clean 
loth; this done, spread your batter thin over it, and fry. 

Cabinet Sauce—Rub a teacupful of sugar, and one table: } 
Spoonful of butter, well together; then the well-beoten yolks } 





» gether; 


warm place to rise, for three-quarters of an hour or an hour. 


When it has well risen, melt a quarter-pound of butter, and 


‘mix it with some milk; let it be on the fire until it is warm; 
and then mix it, with the rest of the flour and sugar, into a 
dough: when mixed, it should be rather softer than bread 
dough, Put it to rise for about a quarter of an hour, and 


‘then mould it into round balls; cut a cross on them; put 


them on buttered iron plates, and then into a warm place to 


+ rise or prove; when well risen, bake them in a hot oven. If 


you wish to have currants or carraway-seeds and spice in 
them, mix in either of these when you add the butter and 
milk. The spice to be used is equal quantities of grountl 
ginger, allspice, coriander, and carraway-seeds, mixed to- 
put as much of this as you think sufficient. 


Rice Cakes—Take a quarter of a pound of ground rice, 


» one-quarter of a pound of sugar, two ounces of butter, two 


eggs, half a teaspoonful of vanilla, or avy flavoring preferred. 
Stir the butter and sugar into cream, add the rice by degrees; 


| then stir in the eggs and vanilla, and put the mixture into 


patty-pans, not more than three-parts full; 
quarter of an hour. 


bake about a 


TOILET AND SANITARY, 


How to Take Care of Furs—Ladies, it has been remarked, 
as a general rule, imagine that care in putting away furs is 
all that is required; they think they éan wear them when 
and how they please, provided they expend a few pence for 
camphor when they lay them aside. This idea should be 
corrected. More harm is done to furs by wearing them for 
a week after the weathor has become warm than during a 
whole cold season, When they are put aside, they shonld 
be brushed the right way witha soft brush; an old linen 
handkerchief folded smoothly over them; and a piece of 
gum camphor kept in the box all the time, to scare intruders 
in the shape of moths. 


How to Olean Hair Brushes—It is best to clean two at a 
time, in this way: First, comb them well, to remove the loose 
hair or dust; then dip the bristles only in very warm water; 
sprinkle each brush with plenty of powdered borax, aua 
rub the two together; after they are cleansed thoroughly. 
have a pitcher of hot water, and pour it over the bristles; 
keep the back of the brush as dry as possible. Shake the 
water well out, and dry quickly in the sun, Brushes washed 
in this way will retain their stiffness. 

For Burns. —Clear lime-water, mixed with as much linseed 
oil as it will ont; shake the bottle before applying; wrap 
the burn in cotton wadding, saturated with the lotion; wet as 


¢ often as it appears dry, without removing the cotton from 
} the burn for nine days, when new skin will probally have 


formed. 
Flaxseed Tea, for Tuvatids—Take threo tablespoonfuls of 


offour eggs, the juice of one lemon, and half of the grated § finseed, about one pint of water, and boil for ten minutes. 
peel; one teaspoonful of cinnamon; beat all well together } Strain off the water, put in a jug with two lemons, cut in thin 
for ten minutes, then add one wineglassful of wine; set it on y slices; put also some brown sngar. A wineglassful of wine 
the stove and let it get hot, but do not boil it; stir continu- js an improvement. ‘This has been found most nourishing 





ally while heating; pour it over the pudding. 
Orange Pie Grate tho peel of one fresh orango; take the $ 
nice and pulp of two large oranges; add to them a teacup of ¢ 
sugar, and the beaten yolks of three eggs; mix a teacup of | 
mill with the whites of the eggs, beaten to a stiff froth. i 
Dake in a puif paste. t 


- CARES. 3 


Hot Oross Buns.—Into one and a half pounds of wellaitied § 
flour rub four ounces of moist sugar; warm a quarter of a { 


for invalids. 

Linen.—A tablespoonful of black pepper, put iu the first 
water in which gray and buff linens are washed, will keep 
them from spotting. It will also generally keep the colors 
of black or colored cambrics or muslins from running, nut 





£ does not harden the water. « 


Warls may be removed, says a celebrated physician, by 
rubbing them night and morning with a moistened piece of 
muriate of ammonia (snl ammoniac). ‘They soften and 
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dwindle away, leaving no such mark as follows their dis- { Fra, rx—Hovse-Dness, or Bynria-Grrex Casiorenr, 
porsion with lunar caustic, } The foundation of tho skirt is sill, and finished with a 

For a Bruise, To prevent the skin from discoloring after | Pliited flounce. ‘The skirt is almost covered by another 
a bruise, take a little dry starch or arrowroot, merely moisten } Skirt, plaited into organ-pipo plaitings. A scarf, gathered 


it with cold water, and place it immediately on tho injured {in the centro, goes around the skirt about half way np. 
{ 


part. 





FASHIONS FOR APRIL. 


Fig, t.—Hovse-Dress, or Licnt-Green Nun’s-VeiLino 
AND Pharp Suxmer Sink. Two. narrow. knife-plaitings 
finish the bottom of theskirt, Aboye this isa flounce of the 
nun’s-veiling, Then alternate puffings of the plaid silk 
and of the nun’s-veiling, Tho silk puffings are shirred. 
The corsage and the side and back draperies are of the silk, 
the sleeves of the nun's-veiling. Bows of dark-red ribbon 
auld greatly to the effect of this spring-like toilette. 

Fig. 1.—Recerrion-Dress, or Maize-Cowonry Summer 
Ovsutne, The skirt is trimmed with « plaiting of cash- 
more, edged with a yory narrow knife-plaiting of poppy= 
colored satin, © dress opens at the side, over a simulated 
skirt of brown and poppy-colored. brocade, and the samo 
muterial forms the collar and trimming for the front of the 
corsage, Tho drapery is deep and full, and where it opens 
over the brocaded piece, it is edged with a piece of wide 
white embroidery. The same kind of embroidery is used on 
the corsage and sleeves, 

Fro. 1.—WArktna-Dress, or Brack Grenapre, and is 
worn over a black linen-backed satin, 
of satin edges the skirt, Above this aro many flounces of 
tle grenadine, tho fourth ono being edged with a narrow 
plaiting of the satin. Tho waist is made Princess style, with 
upright folds across the front. ‘The wide sash is of watored 
ribbon. Bonnet of yellow straw, trimmed with black satin 
and black feathora, 

Fra. 1v.—Cannrage-Dress, or Vronmt-Coronen Founarn. 
The front of the skirt is trimmed with a sories of ruffles, 
woven to correspond with the figure on tho skirt. Tho edgo 
of the long shawl drapery is also trimmed with the same, 
Tho corsage is high, but cut out square in front, and filled 
in with violet-colored sural silk, und the whole is trimmed 
with white lace, ‘Three-quarter sleeves, edged with two rnflles 
of lace. Straw bonnet, trimmed with violet silk, violeta, and 
palo-yellow buttercups, 

Frio. y.—Wavkrxa-Dress, OF Dark-Brur Frese Buxt- 
ING, worn over a potticont of narrow, gay-colored stripod 
satin. The bodice is shirred front and back, and is worn 
with a wide waistband, with sash onds, of the gay satin. 
Tho bunting skirt is plain and simply draped, ‘The three- 
quarter sleeves are ornamented vith the striped satin, Bon- 
not of satin, of the color of the bunting, with red roses, 

Fics. vi. ann vin—Kront anp Back or a WaAuKina- 
Costin, oF Stkrrep-Sink Senoe ANp P1atn SrLK, trimmed 
with silk embroidery, The tunic, which is trimmed with 








silk embroidery, opens over a. pointed drapery, which falls | 


over a plain piece of the embroidery. ‘Iwo knife-plaited 
rufiles trim the edge of the skirt, Tho plain silk bodice has 
n tunic, formed of the two materials, which fall in a square 
ond, and is trimmed with two rows of the embroidery. Tho 
pointed bodice is trimmed with folds of tho silk serge and 
narrow embroidery. . ‘This dress would be charming, made 
of zephyr cloth or fine percale, and trimmed with white 
Hamburg ombroidery. 

Fig. yir.—Wanxrxa-Dress, or Fine Frenow Buntixa. 
‘The ekirt is entirely plaited, except for two plush panels, 
one on each side, The Charlot jacket is cut away in front, 
‘and reaches only to the sides, At the back, the bodice is in 


A plaiting and puff } 


Two other scarfs, coming out from the point of the bodi 

faston into tho puff at the back. Guthored bodico, with a 

deep collar, gathered, and edged with arufile, The gatheret 

| plastron, or front of tho bodice, fastens on the loft side, as 
will bo soon. 

Fig, x.—Dness, or Buack GrEeNApINE, For Hair Movnn- 
hing. The) skirt is of silk, and is covered with many side- 
} plaited ruffles, At tho back, thoro falls a drapory of tho 
| grenadine’and black English crépe, looped together, ‘The 
{ mantlo is of grenadino, trimmed with a rnille of the sano, 
{and a band of English erépe, Shirred gronadino collar, 
} Bonnet of black straw, with black feathors, 

3} Fro. x1.—Dress, or Brack Sura Stok, Tromp werit 
} Brack Spanmar Lace, ron Hany Mournixa. ‘The bottom of 
} tho skirt is trimmed with two knife-plaitings. ‘Tho front is 
} very much gathered. The drapery at tho sides (which comes 
} up on the hips, over the edgo of tho bodice) is trimmed with 
} the Spanish laco; at the back it falls in pufis, and where it 
tog at tho top, thore is a bow of black watered ribbon. 
$ The collar and cuffs aro formed of Spanish lace, put « 
}plain,- Bonnet of gray chip, tummed with gray shaded 
} feathers. Gray gloves, 
3 Fra, x11.—Warxrno-Dness, or Creaa-Coronry Camis: 
{Ham worn over a skirt of almond-colorod sills, trimmed 
with five full flounces, Tho camel's-hair skirt 13 out away 
in front, and falls plain in a rodingote style at the back. It 
} fw scalloped all around. The pockets are large and square, 
Tho small capo is scalloped as well as the pockets. ‘The 
} bodice is double-breasted, and fastened with light-brown bnt- 
} tons, An ialmond-colored silk sash passes around the waist, 
Sand ties low down in front, Cream-colored chip bonnet, 
with toaroses and brown leaves, 

Fig, X11.—Warkrng-Daevss, or Navy-Brur Serax, stitched 
and embroidered with white, The skirt falls in wide plaita, 
Princess bodice, with square tunie falling at the back, and 
ombroidered in small figures in white in the corners. The 
largo collar is stitched in white. 

Fig, xty—Srnixg Bosner, or Lnanonn, faced with back 
velvet, fastenod with black Inco strings, and trimmed with, 
} sulphur-colored surah, and sulphur-colored fonthers, 
$ Ia. xv.—Sine Fax, with Japanese decorations, and a 
| monogram interlaced with a branch of palm, 
t 
' 
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Tis. xv EEVE Yor Summen-Durss, gathered at the top 
and at the wrist in three puffings, 

ia, xvu.—Har, or Wirttx Straw, trimmed with white 
surah and crimson roses. 

Fg. xvim.—Parasol, of Brack Srripep Sarin. 
handle has a bind perched on the end, 

Vio. x1x.—Panason, or Brocaven Stix, trimmod with 
| lace, and with a bow on the top, to match the principal color 
| in the brocade, 

WG. xx.—Comanerre, formod of two rows of Spanish 
} lace, falling below a narrow collar of the same lace, Black 
} velvet bow. 

Pia, xxt.—Har or Wits Straw, faced with black vel- 

yet, and trimmed with daisies and white ribbon, 

Gexenat Rumanxs.—We spoke at longth last month with 
} regard to tho nowest materials and colors for spring. 
} Sateens have all the finish of tho handsomost foulards, and 
when first made up, lool as well. ‘Those on a white ground, 
with small, gay houquots or single flowers sprinkled over 
} them, are exceedingly dressy, and with care can be worn 
3 two summers to look well: 
} White Mustins will be very popular the coming season, 





The 





the Princess style, and the drapery is looped over the plaited ' trimmed with eyelet-holo embroidery, aa well as with Ham- 
akirt. ‘The cape is shirred: on the shoulders, and that, as } burg ombroidery. As to all washing-dlressos, if they are 
woll as the pockets, is trimmed with plush, made in a very elaborate manner; but great care should be 


- 
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taken as to wearing them; for they seldom look us well after } 
coming from the laundry. 

Combination Dresses (that is, when they are made up with a 
skirt different from the rest of the dress) are still fashionable, 
though the plain material is not so frequently used for this 
airpose as it has been for two or three years past. 

+ Lawns, with large spots like moons, are very dressy. } 
Sometimesthe grounds are white, with colored moons; some- 
times of a light shade, with moons of a darker shade. One ! 
exquisite lawn was of soft apple-green mull, with forest- { 
green moons on it. White lawns, or mulls, that are as soft } 
as cobwebs, have large pansies, carnations, roses, etc., sprink- 
led over them. 

Ginghams are as beautiful and almost as silky-looking as } 
mapy of the summer silks, and when trimmed with white ; 
embroidery are very stylish. 3 

Mantles ave more dressy-looking than’ jackets, and are } 
made long or short, mnch trimmed or little trimmed, just as } 
the fancy dictates. Camel’s-hair, cashmere, cheviot, or silk } 
are used. The fronts are often loose and square, falling over ° 
the arms like sleeves, and are eut in at the waist, at the 
luck sloping out below the waist, co as to fall easily over } 
the tournure. 

Bonnets have scarcely altered in shape since last year. The 
small capote is the most usually becoming to those who have 
passed their youth, though women of all ages still wear the 
large bonnet, Flowers are much worn; but not so large as 
those of last year; small, fine flowers in clusters or trails are 
the most popular, though not so stylish or becoming, we 
think, as the larger kind, of a natural size. 














OUR PARIS LETTER. 3 
Rue ves Petits Camps, ; 


We have very lovely materials, this spring, particularly in } 
silk gauzes; which, once fashionable, became then neglected, 
Dnt now seem destined to a fresh lease of favor. They come 
watered, in all the light, delicate shades, as well as in black, 
chestnut-brown, and myrtle-green. Gauzes are also shown 
with plain grounds, sprinkled at wide intervals with very 
large round satin spots, of the same color as the ground- } 
work. Then there is another style, with the spots smaller 
and closer together; and finally a third style,-with the spots } 
the size of a ten-cent piece, and very thickly strewn over the 
groundwork. These three patterns will be used in the same ? 
dress, the underskirt being made of the large-patterned 
fabric. Over that will he placed a draped overskirt, in two 
divisions; the upper half keing the smallest-sized spot, and } 
thé lower the pattern of the second size. The corsage will } 
Le composed of plain ganze or satin, ; 





Or else the overskirt § 
ill be made entirely of the second-sized pattern, and the } 
sinallest-sized dot will be employed for the corsage This ! 
novel fashion admits, ag will be seen, of a variety of arrange- 
ments and groupings. 

Cashmere, in combination with watered silk, forms the 
material for the new woolen suits of the season. The short 
cashmere overskirt is raisel very high in front, so as to show / 
a handsome bex-plaited underskirt of watered silk; the 
cashmere draperies falling very low ut the back, so as just } 
to show a fiuger’s-breadth plaiting of watered silk around 
the hem. The corsage of cashmere may be set with bows of 
watered silk at the throat and wrists, or may have a vest and 
wide cuffs of that material, The first style is the newest and » 
most youthful. Spanish lace, in wide, full ruffles, is often ? 
set on the overskirt in front, so as to give a richer and more } 


























} young ladies. Puglish failadiat rian exiployen tive tie rane 
mirpose’ 


It isa much firmer and stronger fabric than the 
French tulle, which tears and crushes like paper. 

Amongst the newest walling-dresses are those composed 
of a long, straight redingote of light lady’s-cloth, cut open 
ina long square in the skirt-front, and with double-breasted 
conuge-front, closed with polished gilt or silver buttons. 
This garment is worn over an underskirt, on watered or 
plain silk, matching the coat in color. Sometimes the under- 
skirt isin a darker tone than that of the coat, chestnut-brown 
watered silk being used with a coat of beige-colored cloth. 
‘The exact match is newer and in better taste. 

The flat knife-plaitings ure going out of fashion, shirred 
or gathered rufiles and box-pluitings taking their place. The 
new summer silks have small lines on awhite ground, some- 
times crossing each other to form pin-checks, and in other 
instances forming pin-stripes. These silks are made with 
the skirt covered with a series of flounces, cach headed with 
two rows of shirring, and edged with a narrow, flat plaiting. 

The old-fashioned mantle, in rufles of lace, with the sides 
coming over the arms, and falling in wide, rounded ends in 
front, has been re-introduced, 

Knots of inch-wide pale-pink watered ribbon, placed amid 
the ruffles of black lace, on the corsage of an elegant toilette 
of black grenadine or black satin, sét off and enliven the 
dress in exquisite fashion, 

Lucy H. Hooper. 








CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fig. 1.—Boy’s Srrine Costume, or Mixep Tween. The 
knickerbockers are short, and the Norfolk jacket has a wide 
collar. Scotch cap. 

Fic, 1.—Ginw’s Costume, or Five Smupep Wooury 
Marerrat, oF Dove-Coxon, Rep aN Greey. The skirt is 
made plain, with a Princess bodice and tunic, turned up and 





| looped at the back, ‘The cuffs and collar are of dove-colored 


satin, the collar forming a kind of hood at the back, opening 


} over a shirred satin piece. 


Fie 11.—Grer’s Costume, of Faws-Coronrp Nvy’s-Vert- 
1xG, Tho bottom {s trimmed with three gathered ruflles, 
The front and back are gathered into a yoke, and shirred at 


} the waist. The sleeves are also shirred at the wrist, 


Fic. ry.—Lirrie Ginu's Bonnet, or Brown Srraw, 
trimmed with two shades of brown ribbon. 





OUR PURCHASING AGENCY. 


After many urgent requests, ice some time since established a 
Purchasing Agency, and encouraged by the substantial recogni- 
tion that has followed our efforts to meet the wants of persons 
icishing the best selected goods from the EASTERN MARKETS, at the 
TOWEST PRICES, we again call attention (0 our unsurpassed «d- 
vantages for supplying EVERYTHING used in Mie UoUSE, to the 
entire satisfaction of all who favor us with their orders. Special 
attention is given to every article bought; and the list includes 
Tadies’, Gentlemen's, and Children’s Wear, Wedding Outfits, 
Infants’ Wardrobes, Wedding, Holiday, and Birthday Presents, ete. 

‘The advantages gained by all persons sending their orders to 
our Purchasing Agency have been appreciated by the large number 
who ace been served since i has been established, in the saving 
of money, time, and trouble. 

Sianples furnished, only on receipt of 25 cents. Circulars are 


fully trimmed appearance to the dresses. Three rufiles of} free to any one writing for Uiem, contaisiing full particulars, and 
finger-wide lace are often used in this manner. White suits, } mode of doing business. Remember all are served, not only our 
in these combinations, are very pretty, and are much used } snbscribers, bul aiiy one else in want of goods or wearing apparel, 
by young girls for evening-dresces or bridesmaid’s dresses. Address all éommunicutious for our Purchasing Agency to 

Now that box-plaiting has come into vogue again, there is a MRS. MARY THOMAS, 

talk of reviving tarletane, as « material for party-dresses for } P, 0. BOX 1626, PILILADELPHIA, PA. 
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PASSION FLOWER AND HOLLY DESIGNS. 
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HOUSF-DRESS: BACK AND FRONT, 































































































HOUSE-DRESS. 


WALKING DRESS. 
























































































































































. NEW STYLES FOR WALKING-DRESSES. 




















































































































NEW STYLES FOR WALEING-DRESSES, 
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DANTPB AND SHAKESPEARE SCREEN. 


WAME FOR MARKING. 











THE FARMER AND THE PIGEONS. 





As Published by SEP. WINNER & SON, 1007 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia. 





p 2 W. TAUBERT. 
Vivo grazioso. 
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Pi - geon-housethe far - merhad, Out of it twen - ty 
Far - merthinks,oh! they willwait, But off they flew, he 
far - merhomeward bend thy staff, The pi- geons at thee 
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pi - geons fled; How will he ey - er catch 
came too late, They will not Jet him catch 
on - lylaugh,And will not let thee catch 
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THE FARMER AND THE PIGEONS 
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them? How gets he o'er the 
them; The far - merpants ex- 


them; At) home they’re calm - ly 
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hill, Sir? No wings hashe, nor quill, Sir, How will he ev - er 


haust - ed, So wild - ly had he post - ed, And yet he can - not 
stop - ping, And with their wings they're flop ping, While on a long pole 
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catch them, how will he, how will he, how will he ev - er 
catch them, he can - not, he can - not, he can - not, can - not 
hop - ping and flop-ping, they’re hop- ping, they're flop - ping, flop - ping 
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catch them? Ha, ha! 
catch them, Ha, hal 
hop - ping, Ha, ha! 
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CHURCH OF OLD UPSALA, SWEDEN. 


Rete summer after my tour in the Orient, I) 

found myself in London, on my way home, ; 
but with six weeks to spare before the Parthia 
sailed for Boston. “ Why not take a run,” I said } 
to myself, “through Scandinayia?” In other } 
words, through Denmark, Norway, and Sweden. $ 

For I knew that the Scandinayians, of all the i 
various branches of the great Teutonic family, ) 
had been, from time immemorial, the freest as a 
people, the most independent individually, and | 
altogether the most adventurous. With them } 
originated the town organization, or township: ? 
that political unit which is the corner-stone { 
of republican institutions. They furnished { 
those bold Varangians, who, for so many gen- ; 
erations, upheld the decaying empire of Byzan- 
tium. They sent forth the Ruricks, who founded } 
the throne of the Czars. They gave birth to the 
far-fumed Vikings. They created, so: to speak, 
through Rollo and his followers, the Norman 
race: one of the few of the really great master | 
races of the world. Finally, they colonized Ice- | 
land; pushed westward to Greenland ; and dis 
covered Vinland or Narragansett Bay, centurie: 
before Columbus was born. 

I arrived at Copenhagen, the capital of Den- 
mark, at midnight, in a drizzling rain, wet, tired, H 
thoroughly out of spiri I awoke, the next‘ 





t 





‘morning, to find all this changed. 


} of their own animation to me. 






The skies 
were as blue as those of Italy. The atmosphere 
was exhilarating. The streets were alive with 
gay and bustling throngs, imparting something 
The yery great 
resemblance which the Danes, as a race, bear to 
Americans, struck me particularly; and this 
impression was deepened, the further I pene- 
trated into Scandinavia. The truth is, there is 
more Norse blood in us Yankees than is gen- 
erally supposed. 

A short walk from my hotel took me to the 
town hall, with its celebrated dragon steeple, so 


| called because it looks as if made of the tails of 


gigantic dragons, twisted together in the air. 
The Rosenberg palace, which I next visited, 
built by Inigo Jones, is quite original in its 
treatment: pre-eminently Norse—as much Norse 
as the Parthenon is Greek, It is a standing 
proof that even the genius of that great architect 
had to yield to the influence of this strange land 
and people. Next, my steps were bent to the 
Museum of Antiquities, because I had been told 
it was particularly rich in remains of the bronze 
and stone ages: the Pagan days of Scandinavia. 
Nor was I disappointed. I realized, in this 
museum, that the land of the Norsemen, in the 
time of Odin, was, in point of civilization, what 
Greece had been in the age of Homer. ‘Thor, 1 
saw, was only another Achilles : Odin but another 
Jove, 

From a child I had been interested in Thor- 
waldsen. This was not only because he was one 
of the greatest of modern sculptors, but also be- 
cause he was of American descent. This may 
surprise my readers. But Thorwaldsen’s remote 
ancestor—Snorro—had been born not twenty 
miles from where I myself had first seen the 
ight. ‘The father of Snorro had been that Thor- 
finn, who, according to the Icelandic annals, had 
set sail, A. D. 1007, from Greenland, with three 
ships and one hundred and twenty men, to re- 
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362 SIX WEEKS IN SCANDINAVIA. 
visit Vinland, which, a few years before, had} Thorwaldsen is the most Christian, and has 
been discovered by Lief and Thorstein, earlier’ suffered least: from those sensuous Pagan influ- 
Norse adventurers. The mother of Snorro had | ences, which seem, at first sight, inseparable 
been Gudrida, the widow of Thorstein, whom} from his art. Indeed, he never appears fully 
" Thorfinn had married just before he undertook } inspired, until he begins to handle Christian 
this voyage. Snorro himself had been born in} themes. His wonderful frieze of Alexander, even 
Vinland, probably near what is now called Taun-: his Day and Night, are weak as compared with 
ton, in Massachusetts, and had reached the age * the statues in this hall of Christ. And yet, par- 
of three years before his parents returned finally ; adoxical as it may sound, he is only the more 
to Greenland. He lived, as the Saga says, to a! characteristically Norse in all this; for even in 
good old age, and became the progenitor of a long } their heathen days, the Scandinavians, unlike all 
line of eminent descendants: bishops in Iceland, ‘ others of Pagan belief, were eminently chaste. 
In the elder Edda, which is older than the in- 
troduction of Christianity, there is not a single 
nude myth. No people ever held their mothers, 
wives, sisters, or daughters in higher honor than 
the old Norsemen. Woman was their friend, 
companion, and counsellor: never their mere 
plaything, or slave. The contrast between the 
Scandinayians and the ancient Greek and Latin 
races, to say nothing of the Oriental ones, is, in 
this respect, noteworthy. 
The vicinity of Copenhagen luxuriates in noble 
beechwoods; and through 
these I drove, one fine 
morning, to visit Roes- 
kilde, where the kings of 



















is a palace and mauso- 
leum in one, like the Es- 
curial; and like that, is 


gree. It stands on the 
shore of a fiord, that 
stretches far away, in 
shadowy obscurity, till 
lost in the dim distance. 
Another day, I went to 
Elsinore, full of reminis- 
cences of Hamlet. Near 
the castle, they pretend 
to show the brook where 
Beet = = Ophelia was drowned. 
TOWN HALL, WITH DRAGON STEEPLE, COPENITAGEN. The'castleitselfisa gray, 
old-world edifice, rugged 
artists and men of letters in Scandinavia proper, ! and storm-beaten, that rises on a low promon’ 
Thorwaldsen being one. All this made me the} tory, and keeps watch and ward over a narrow 
more anxious to see the best works of this famous } sound, which here divides Denmark from Sweden 
sculptor; for I had been told that his best works } and Norway, the other component parts of Scan- 
were here in Copenhagen: and in this museum. } dinavia. 
Nor had I been misinformed. There is one room From Denmark I went, first, to Norway. Here 
—the great hall of Christ, as it is called—that is} I spent a few days at Christiana, the modern 
filled with colossal figures of the apostles; and} capital: then I visited Thordjeim, the ancient 
that has, as its central point of interest, a most } one; and afterwards went to Bergen, one of the 
sublime one of Christ himself. { principal ports of trade. I traveled, more ‘or 
Thad never before realized the power of sculp- } less, also, through the country. Generally, I used 
ture as an adjunct of religion. Of all sculptors,‘ the little one-horse vehicles, of which so much 

















Denmark lie buried. This 


melancholy to the last de- - 
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{turies later, charged with Cromwell at Marston 
} Moor. Primogeniture does not exist in Norway. 
Hence, no great families can grow up, to monop- 
} olize the soil, and so overshadow the liberties of 
‘the people. There are, as another consequence, 
few rich, and hardly any very poor. In fact, 
| Norway is a republic, in all things except in 
‘name. Serfdom never existed there, even in the 
‘ darkest period of the Middle Ages. Nor did, nor 
jdoes, nobility. Nowhere, on the globe, do you 
{ feel, as you feel in Norway, that ‘a man’s 4 man 
{for a’ that.” Yet, while pride of rank is absent, 
pride of birth is quite general. Do not be sur- 
prised at this. The two things are quite dissim- 
ilar. Many a donde, the name for a Norwegian 
farmer proprietor, still ploughs the acres that his 
ancestors ploughed in the days of Harold Har- 
fanger. There are dwelling-houses, yet in use, 
that were occupied by the progenitors of their 
present possessors, nearly a thousand years ago. 
“Talk of antiquity of blood,” said a member of 
the Storthing to me. ‘Why, no English earl, 
who boasts of his long descent, can rival, in that, 
scores of our plain farmers; the Normans them- 
has been written. he principal feature of} selves were descended from cadets of Norse fami- 
Norway, however, is the fiords: arms of the sea, } lies: the original stock was here: we are the 
penetrating far inland, and winding in and out } elder branch.” 
between high, almost precipitous, mountains. ; The journey from Christiana to Stockholm is 
But these have been so often described, that I} made by rail, in a comparatively few hours. The 
will not tire my readers with a “thrice-told | Swedes have been called the French of Northern 
tale.” It is impossible, nevertheless, to exag-; Europe. If by this is meant that they are excep- 
gerate their solemn grandeur. } tionally polite, and that they are also vivacious 
‘A characteristic feature of Norwegian land-} and gay, the comparison is not out of place. They 
scapes—one of the few for which they are not in- ;are a very handsome race: the men generally 
debted to nature—is the curious old wooden } tall, with blonde hair, clear-cut features, and a 
churches, many of them 
dating back for centuries, 
of which that of Hitterdale 
is, perhaps, the most typi- 
cal. But the thoughtful 
traveler is more interested 
in the rural population. 
The land in Norway, as in 
Sweden, is principally held 
in small freeholds. Of the 
one hundred and forty 
thousand farms in Norway, 
one hundred and thirty 
thousand are cultivated by 
their owners. These men 
are substantially the same 
in character and position 
as those who were once the 
strength and pride of Eng- 
land: the men who won 
Cressy, Poictiers, and Agin- 
court; and who, three cen- 3 VIKING GALLEY IN FULL SAIL. 





ROSENBERG PALACE, COPENHAGEN. 
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free and stately carriage; the women—many of, good looks; as much so, indeed, as those of Arles, 
them, at least—rarely beautiful, and all with a} in ihe south of France. Even the farmers’ daugh- 
certain noble and frank mien that recalls the god- | ters, who stop to glance up at you as you driye 
dess Freya herself. The young girls of the proy- } by, have, with all their shyness, a certain air of 
ince of Bleking are especially celebrated for their ‘ dignity, the result of a fine natural combination 
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FISINORE AND CASTLE, DENMARK. 


of moral and intellectual qualities, that elevates { after the “ bride of the Adriatic,’ is so pietur- 
all womanhood in your eyes. esque, The royal palace is one of the handsomest 
The centre of the out-door life at Stockholm is | on the continent. There are some curious old 
in front of the royal palace, at the bridge where } private houses, also; a few going back to the 
Take Malar joins the Baltic. Here one sees} Middle Ages: several patrician ones especially, 
everybody. The stir and movement is such that } both stately and quaint; and among them that 
a traveler is reminded of the boulevards of Paris. } called the ‘Peterson Palace’’—from the family 
Situated as Stockholm is, on numerous islands, } that built it: and the elder branch of which still 
the water-ways between them traversed inces-} occupies it—is the most remarkable. 
santly by swift-going little steamers, it deserves There are public buildings, likewise, of much 
to be called, much more than Amsterdam, the } architectural pretensions, most of them belonging 
Venice of the North. No other city in Europe, | to the school of the Renaissance. Some of the 
| churches are quite imposing. That of the Rid- 
darholmen, facing one of the public squares, 
is interesting as the burial place of Gustavus 
) Adolphus, the hero of the Thirty Years’ War. 
: He was called “the lion of Protestantism,” and 
} was one of the really great souls of the ages. His 
} premature death, on the field of Lutzen, seemed, 
\ for a time, to threaten the liberties of the world. 
) But, fortunately, both for freedom and for civili- 
zation, his chancellor, Oxenstiern, survived him, 
, to carry out-his plans, and bring about the tri- 
_umph of religious toleration, sixteen years later, 
| at the peace of Westphalia. 
» My guide to this church was a gentleman who 
» had been one of the Commissioners to the Cen- 
}tennial Exhibition, at Philadelphia. I had 
| brought a letter of introduction to him, and he 
| welcomed me with a cordiality that was as sin- 
CHURCH OF MITTERDALE, NORWAY. ‘cere as it was high-bred. ‘We Swedes.’ he 
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ROYAL PALACE AND BRIDGE, BY LAKE MALAR, STOCKHOLM. 


said, ‘feel as if we owe every American a debt { are based on deeds signed by the red men. Penn 
of gratitude.” ‘was, by no means, the first to deal justly with 

«What for?” I answered. the aborigines.” 

“For the excessive kindness with which, at “Well,” said my host, “we commissioners 
your Centennial, we were all treated. You } found many of the descendants of those early 
know,’’ he continued, ‘*that one of the darling { Swedes still in Philadelphia: the Stilles, Peter- 
projects of Gustavus Adolphus was to found as sons, Sinnicksons, and others; and received the 
Christian colony in America. He did not live to! warmest welcome from them, supplemented by 
carry out his scheme; but Oxenstiern did; and ‘ the most generous hospitality. You are a Bos- 
the result was the Swedish settlement on the tonian, you tell me; but you are an American, 
Delaware.” { also: and we all feel, I repeat, that we cannot do 

“Yes,’? was my answer. ‘The colony goes | too much for an American.” 
back to A. D. 1639, nearly fifty 
years before Penn.” 

“Tt was the first colony,’ con- 
tinued my ‘host, ‘established by 
any European monarch, that had 
not, for its primary object, the 
purely selfish one of greed and gain. 
In its conception, and even execu- 
tion, it was based on the loftiest 
Christian principles; and the im- 
migrants, as @ consequence, were a 
superior class: energetic, educated, 
God-fearing. I have read in his- 
tory, that, till the English came, 
there was not a lock or a lawyer 
in the colony.”’ 

“Rather hard on the lawyers,” 
I answered, laughing, ‘ consider- 
ing that I am one. Still, that was 
the fact, I believe. Nor was there 
ever any trouble with the Indians. 


All the old Swedish titles to land, PETERSON PALACE, STOCKHOLM. 
Vou. LXXXI.—24. 
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If the royal palace in Stockholm is the Ver- 
sailles of the North, that at Gripsholm may be 
called its Windsor. A little steamer carries you 
down Lake Malar to it. through hushed reaches 
of still waters, and by forests of ever melancholy 

















SCANDINAVIA. 
pines; the castle looking, in the distance, with 
its dreamy Saracenic cupolas, quite like a bit out 
of the Arabian Nights. 

The gentleman to whom I had brought a letter 
of introduction said, among other things: “ You 














CHURCH OF RIDDARHOLMEN, STOCKHOLM. 


must not omit to see Upsala. Itis there that our {its name, is more than five hundred years old. 


great university is located. In heathen times, 
if tradition is to be believed, the home of Odin 
was near by; and that spot—Old Upsala, as it is 
called—is to the Norse religion what Jerusalem 
is to the Jews.” 

We took the train, accordingly, to New Upsala, 
and from thence drove to Old Upsala, a few miles 
distant. New Upsala, however, notwithstanding 








ANCIENT VIKING GALLEY, 


But the origin of Old Upsala is lost in the mists 
of antiquity. What is left of the ancient town 
stands in the midst of a desolate plain, which is 
covered with countless barrows, or huge graves, 
prominent among which are three of unusually 
gigantic proportions, called the Graves of the 
Gods, It is here, according to legend, that Odin, 
Thor, and Freya, are buried. The heathen temple, 
erected to them, has long since disappeared ; but. 
the memory of its site has been preserved ; and 
that site is now occupied by a Christian church. 
Near by is a belfry, detached, like the campaniles 
of Northern Italy, but built of wood, and painted 
red, in a fashion peculiar to Scandinavia. The 
church is hardly larger than an ordinary chapel ; 
but its architecture is characteristic; and it is 
certainly centuries old. 

What most impressed me, however, was the 
Graves of the Gods. 

«Do you know,” I said, ‘that this affects me 
precisely as Prestum and Salisbury Plain? All 
three are the sepulchres of extinct religions; and 


~ {all alike seem as desolate as if cursed of God.” 
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The principal edifice in New Upsala is the; ‘We now know,” said my friend, when I men- 
university, the four hundredth anniversary of } tioned this, ‘what was the exact kind of ship 
which had been celebrated, a few years before ‘in which Thorfinn, with Gudrida, his wife, went 
my visit. Here is kept the translation of the Sto Vinland. We had only guessed at it, before. 
Bible, which was made by Ulfilas, into the now | Those old Vikings were really great men,’’ he con- 
extinct Gothic tongue, in the fifth century. It ‘ tinued, ‘* We must not call them buccaneers.. That 
was the earliest of any of the translations into { would be to try them by this century, not by 
the languages of Western Europe. Itis of course ! their own. In reality, they were like new wine 
in manuscript, and is beautifully written, on ‘to Europe. Our best races, now, came from the 
parchment, in letters of silver. ‘infusion of their blood. The Swedish colonists,” 
In the cathedral is the tomb of Gustavus Vasa. | he added, enthusiastically, ‘‘ who went forth to 
“He was our hero-king,” said my friend. ‘He ; settle the Delaware, were Vikings still, though 
founded modern Sweden; modern, I mean, as ‘ Christian ones; for they dared seas even more 
distinguished from mediwyal. He put himself; tempestuous, and lands still more distant and 
at the head of the party of the ‘new learning,’ as } savage. They went, however, not to pillage and 
Erasmus called it. In this movement, his right- ‘slay, but to preach ‘good will to all men;’ and 
land men were two brothers, Olaf and Lawrence | what they preached, they acted out in their 
Peterson, names still held dear by every lover of } lives: they have hardly had their due from 
freedom in Sweden. They had studied under } history.” 
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Luther, in Germany, and came home full of zeal 
for progress, civil, as well as religious. It was 
they who translated the Bible into the Swedish 
tongue; and their version is the one in use to- 
day. Olaf became chancellor of the realm; 
Lawrence the first Protestant archbishop. Gus 





“There is more Scandinavian blood,’ I an- 
swered, following up his thought, ‘in England 
and America, than is generally supposed. The 
lowlands of Scotland, and the northeastern coun- 
} ties of England, especially, are largely descended 
‘from Norsemen, Even the Angles and Jutes, 


tavus Vasa found Sweden torn by dissensions: he } who first conquered Britain, were more nearly 
left it united. He found it weak: he left it } allied to the Scandinavians than to the High Ger- 
strong. He made us what we are.” mans: their language was low Dutch, so to speak, 

I had seen, while in Norway, an old Viking : Now the original settlers of New Ungland were 
galley, which had just been disinterred from a H principally of Lincolnshire; where the Angles, and 
mound, where it had lain entombed for nearly a } afterwards the Danes, made up almost the entire 
thousand years. It was about seventy feet long, } population. The restless energy, the go-aheadi- 
by fourteen wide; was undecked; was clinker- } tiveness, if I may use such a phrase, which has 
built; had been provided with both sails and } always distinguished the Yankee, is his inheri- 
oars; and was evidently alike swift and sea- { tines, from his far-off Scandinavian ancestors: it 
worthy. is the ferment of his Viking blood,” 














THE GRAVES OF THE GODS, AT OLD UPSALA, 


““MADEMOISELLE ESTELLE.’’ 





BY CATHARINE KEENE. 





I wap been abroad for several years, end had } 
exhausted Europe, when I bethought myself that | 
T had never seen Algiers. So I took the next 
train to Marseilles ; and after a pleasant yoyage, 
landed at the picturesque old Moorish town. 
My first business, after reaching the Hotel de} 
France, was to inquire if my friend Hastings, } 
who was travelling, as I knew, in Africa, was in } 
Algiers. The answer was ‘no. Then I went to 
my room; took a bath; and at six o'clock de- 
scended to the table d’ hote. 

The long table was crowded. All nations were 
represented. The Babel of tongues that arose was ? 
overpowering. The major domo came forward, 
magnificent with his silver chain about his neck; 
and bowing, conducted me to a seat. As I un- 
folded my napkin, my eyes wandered aimlessly 
down the long row of faces; until, just opposite, 
T saw the most beautiful woman I had ever beheld. 
She was pale—so pale that she looked like an ex- 
quisite piece of alabaster, with great dark eyes, 
half concealed by heavy, drooping lids, and with 
masses of tawny hair rippling over a broad brow, 
low and beautiful as Clytie’s. Yet, in spite of 
its beauty, the face was not a pleasing one. There 
was something hard, almost repellant, in it; and 
this was heightened by a little triangular scar, 
which stood out distinctly among the blue veins 
on her forehead. She was dressed with artistic 
simplicity —I knew her, from that, to be a 
Frenchwoman—in some black, gauzy material; 
which veiled, without concealing, the exquisite 
outlines of her throat and shoulders. She wore 
no jewel, nor ornament of any kind. 

This costume was all the more striking, in 
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her skirts a diminutive, much-beribboned Skye 
terrier; and then swept out of the room. 

I followed this strange pair with my eyes, 
wondering who they were, when I caught some 
remarks at my side. The speakers were two 
angular, ill-dressed creatures : ‘« Englishwomen,” 
J immediately concluded, 

“One would hardly imagine Mademoiselle 
Estelle to be the companion, would one?” said 
the one next to me, with a disagreeable laugh. 

“Hardly,” returned the other. ‘ More readily 
a princess of the blood royal. Poor Mrs. Hough- 
ton! She doesn’t dare to call her soul her own. 
Where did she pick her up? Do you know?” 

“Paris, I believe. One finds such people 
floating around there.” With a contemptuous 
shrug of the shoulders, 

Trise, indignant.“ Why will ugly women,” I 
say, ‘always abuse pretty ones?” Lloungeintothe 
smoking-room ; look through “ Le Journal ;” turn 
over the leaves of a Murray listlessly ; and then 
station myself at the window, and stare into the 
dusky night. Out in the square, lights begin to 
twinkle here and there, making strange shadows, 
which run fitfully along the whitewashed walls. 
Tall, turbaned figures appear suddenly in the 
darkness, and yanish as they came, through some 
unseen portal. A strange perfume comes toward 
me, on the soft night air. Low strains of music, 
floating out of the windows of the brilliantly- 
lighted café opposite, break the profound silence. 
With an effort, I arouse myself, finally; seize my 
hat, and stroll out on to the piazza. 

As I stand on the broad steps, vaguely looking 
around me, I suddenly hear a low moan, which 


contrast with the splendor of her companion, who } seems to come fromabove; and raise my eyes, just 
literally blazed with diamonds. This companion } in time to see a small, woolly bunch, struggling 
was a faded, washed-out little woman, with blonde } wildly, roll from the top of the verandah, and fall 
hair and light eyes: the whole face, with its pa-} to the ground beyond. I spring forward, and find 
thetic, appealing expresston, the dejected pose of } the object to be the decorated Skye of an hour ago. 
her figure, all expressing the total absence of; I pick up the miserable little creature, and try 
character. It was evident that the brilliant } to console it. But in vain; it refuses to be com- 
creature at her side was the staff on which she! forted. I was standing, the picture of dismay, 
leaned; for she was even unable to make her; when I heard a light step behind me. It was 
selection from the menu, but turned to the other } my beauty of the table d’ hote. 
for assistance. “Ah,” she says, hurriedly taking the dog from 

Somehow, I had a vague idea that I had seen} my arms, “you haye found Fifire. Mrs. Hough- 
the little blonde before. But where? With the } ton is so frightened;” and then, bending over 
appearance of the dessert, the two women arose; ; the little brute, she addresses the rest of her re- 
and the little blonde, stooping, picked up from } marks to it. 
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I stand stiffly, hat in hand, until she shall; his widow, announcing his death, This must be 
deign to recollect my presence; which at length ; she. 
she does, and says, coldly: Bi nee Can it be,’ I say, quickly, ‘‘that you are 
“Mrs. Houghton will be extremely grateful to , Tom Honghton’s widow?” 
you,” and turns to go. I try vainly to explain } ; «« Ah,” she cries, joyfully, ‘you know me, at 
that there were no especial grounds for "gratitude ; ‘last. I knew you would. Estelle said you'd 
but she is gone. ? think it such a bore, and didn’t want me to let 
My first evening in Algiers! What recollec-: you know. But I would. You know, I always 
tions those words bring up. I still smell the; have my own way,’” and she gives a happy, low 
perfume of the orange-flowers ; hear the splash ; ° laugh. 
of tiny fountains in their marble basins; and see ; ; Indeed,” I think, grimly. I feel that I am 
the dark eyes glancing timidiy from beneath the} not going to like Mademoiselle Estelle, in spite 
snowy veils. I wander around, feeling that I‘ of her beauty. 
am no longer plain John Rivers; but Haroun; . I express to Mrs. Houghton the proper amount 
Alraschid, incognito, and in search of adyenture. * of pleasure at our meeting, and our acquaintance 
I go to bed, in a glamour of strange sensations ; ; ° proceeds marvellously. The little woman, oyer- 
and dream all night of that Strange scar of Mad-\ joyed at meeting someone whom she can regard 
emoiselle Estelle’s. ; almost in the light of an old friend, unburdens 
In the morning, as soon as the decencies of: her soul to me. She tells me of poor Tom’s 
life permit, I send up my card to Mrs. Houghton, : death, and how America became unendurable to 
with a tender inquiry/as to the health of Pifire. } her after it; so that she resolved to come abroad, 
To my delight, the waiter retirns with. ‘‘ Madame : Then her lungs became affected, and the doctors 
Houghton would be pleased to see monsieur in ; sent her to Algiers. 
her salon, upstairs.” } “In fact,” she concluded, ‘*I have only two 
I follow him, and am ushered into a prettily-? interests to keep me alive—Estelle and my col- 
furnished room, on the second floor, where Mrs. } lection.” 
Houghton awaits me, looking more faded than} “ Collection?’ I repeat, vaguely. It seems 
ever. She comes immediately forward, and } inpossible that this foolish little woman should 
offers a limp little hand for my acceptance; and? have any epurpoe or aim in life. 
any, smiling up into my face: ; “Yes,” she repeats, animatedly, a strange ex- 
I hope you are not very. much shocked at’ pression coming into her faded eyes, ‘‘my dia-~ 
- being sent for so peremptorily. Irecognized you : monds. How I we them, ‘They are like flesh 
from your photograph, you know; and,I wanted ; and blood, to me.” 
* to see you, and thank you for myself.” 3 She seems transformed. I can’t realize that 
Utierly bewildered, I utter something about: it is the same person. Her eyes glisten; her 
“only too glad to be of the slightest service,’’ < $ mouth works nervously; a bright color comes 
and eraftily await further developments. She: into her cheeks. 
still holds my hand in hers, and looks appeal-§ « But,’ Isay, ‘what a care they must be to 
ingly into my face. I can’t, for the life of me,} you. How dangerous to keep them with you, 
remember anything about her; yet I think, still, ; while travelling.” 
Ihave seen her face somewhere. The position: ‘*No,” she says, lightly. ‘*Ireally have nothing 
begins to wax embarrassing. ; todo with them. Estelle sees to all that. I don't 
« Ah,” says Mrs. Houghton, in her preity, silly } even look at them, sometimes, for a week.” 
voice, ‘you don’t recognize me. How shabby os At that moment, I become conscious of some- 
you! And here I have your photograph.” And ; one behind me; and instinctively turn my head. 
seizing an album, she hastily turns’ the leaves, } Mademoiselle Estelle is standing there. How 
and then points to an unmistakable «John 3 she came in, I don’t know; but she is standing 
Rivers,’ who stares at me, lugubriously. : there motionless, her great black eyes fixed on 
“ After poor Tom’s death,” she resumes, with; me. Without acknowledging my bow or saluta- 
ahalfsob, “ of course [kept all his photographs.’’ ; tion, in any manner, she says, abruptly: 
Then there is a silence. Then light dawns upon; “‘Mr. Rivers is doubtless ousfied at your 
me. Iremember that my old chum, Tom Hough trusting your valuables to a companion.” 
ton, married 2 woman some years older than him- Her manner is so strange, so disagreeable, so 
self, reported to have the wealth of Croesus. He ! aggressive, that at first I am speechless with as- 
sent me her photograph, with the wedding cards, } tonishment. Then I say, very quietly, “‘ Excuse 
I being in France‘at the time. me, but Mr. Riyers presumes to have no opinion 


Only a year afterwards, I received a letter from ; whatever on the subject.” 
Vou. LXXXI.—25, 
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She bows slightly and haughtily, and moves { provide Stone with a letter of introduction ; 
slowly across the room. She certainly repels me, {send up a farewell card to Mrs. Houghton; 
in some subtle way; but how lovely she is, in {and at three that afternoon, shake the dust’ of 
her black draperies, her hands filled with crimson } Algiers off my feet. 
roses. i On reaching Djastonk, I find Hastings down 

Little Mrs. Houghton talks on rapidly, appeal- } with malaria—the most depressed and depressing 
ing to her, every now and then. The girl an-'} individual one can conceive of; and it is a week 
swers briefly, in a clear, musical voice; never j before he can travel. At last, however, the happy 
glancing in my direction, however. I really {hour of deliverance came; and we mounied our 
begin to feel uncomfortable. There must be } mules for Algiers. 
something wrong about her. What her motive As we jogged slowly along, I suddenly thought 
can be in making herself so disagreeable to me,-} of Mademoiselle Estelle and Mrs. Houghton; and 
Tcan’t fathom. Evidently, she has tried to pre- hones to speak of my suspicions of the former. 
vent the meeting of Mrs. Houghton and myself. i “Describe her to me,’’ he said, when I had 

I rise to go. But Mrs. Houghton, however, } finished; ‘‘and as minutely as you can.” 
urges me to remain, and lunch with them; drive Something in his tone struck me as peculiar, 
with them; anything and everything, in fact. {and I looked quickly at him. He was staring 
I finally get away, on condition of accompanying | straight ahead, his cigar held tightly between his 
her-to the Slipper Bazar, that evening. I make./ teeth; and it seemed to me that a strange pallor 
a bow in the direction of Mademoiselle Estelle, ; had come over his face. 
who vouchsafes me a frigid nod; and so I take Tobeyed him; and said, in conclusion: ‘Then, 
my departure. on her forehead, she has the most singular scar— 

I wander out into the blazing sunshine, and $a perfect triangle.” 
make my way through crowds of picturesque As I said this, he gave a perceptible start, and 
Arabs and turbaned Moslems, to the “Place des 3 turned his head quickly aside. 

Bazars.’’ A stone colonnade surrounds the square. «Decidedly,’’ thought I, ‘there is something 
Inits cool shade sit cross-legged Turks, with huge } queer here. Hastings knows her.” 

trays, laden down with bangles. Quaintsilver{ We rode on, in silence, for awhile. Then 
ornaments and amber charms are spread out } Hastings spoke. 

before them. Behind, on the massive stone “Mrs. Houghton did not tell you where she 
columns, hang embroideries, glistening in gold } met her?” said he. 

and silver, making a brilliant background for the “No,” I reply. 

dark, impassive faces. The scene is fascinating, } At that moment, the road iurns sharply; and 
with its Oriental blaze of color; and I am leaning } Algiers lies before us. The last rays of the 
against a pillar, idly enjoying it, when I feel a ; setting sun linger still on the gilded roofs of the 
hearty slap on my shoulder. Turning, I see an } mosques, and cast a purple light on the marble 
old Paris acquaintance—Harry Stone—who has {walls of the old Moorish palaces. Everything 
but one occupation in life: which is, to turn up in } seems strangely silent, as we wend our way 
unexpected places. through the narrow streets, in the fast-deepening 

We shake hands, cordially. 4 j twilight. At length, we reach our hotel. 

“Tye been looking for you everywhere, } Hastings seems strange'y tired, as I help him 
Rivers,” he says, hastily. “Your old friend } down from his mule, and up the steep stairs to 
Hastings is ill at Djastonk, just beyond here, } his room: He decides that a good night’s rest is 
and can’t join you here for some days yet. He | the best restorative; and bundles me off, with a 
has heard of your arrival, and wants you to come i “Find that crazy Stone, old fellow, and get all 
to him. Poor old fellow !”” j the news. Come in for your last smoke.” 

I inquire into. all the particulars. ‘Yes, 1; I go to the dining-room, which I find almost 
will go,” Isay. ‘¢Allalone? He'll die of the { deserted. Presently, Stone saunters in. I ask 
blues. I will start at once.’ Then I remember } him for news. a 
my engagement with Mrs. Houghton. I confide; ‘News? he repeats, dismally. ‘There is 
my dilemma to Stone. He maintains a profound } none in this beastly hole. Oh! yes. But of 
silence. I then make a few diplomatic remarks ; course you’ve heard. You know about Made- 
as to the black eyes of Mademoiselle Estelle, when ; moiselle Estelle ?”” 
he immediately becomes profuse in offers of as-{  ‘‘ How should 1?” I reply, curtly. ‘I’ve just 
sistance, gleefully insisting on becoming my sub- { got back.’ 
stitute. Together we return to the hotel, whereI{ “ Well,”’ he says, “a long-légged Englishman 
hurriedly make my preparations for departure; ; has appeared upon the scene. He looks like a 
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choice combination of a jockey and a black-leg. } on the eve of a catastrophe. Absurd, you think. 
They’re inseparable, he and Mademoiselle Es- } Because a pretty girl has a scar on her forehead, 
telle. He goes by the sweet name of Albert } and doesn’t happen to like you; and because the 
Conyngham. Probably his real name is Snooks.’”’ } pattern of her lover's trousers is too large. But 
And he gives a contemptuous sniff. neyer mind. 

‘How does Mrs. Houghton like the position of } I ask Mademoiselle Estelle if Mrs. Houghton 
affnirs ?”” I ask, curiously. will see us. She replies, coldly, that she will 

“ Poor little woman,’’ answers Stone, pitifully. jascertain, and moves slowly towards a portiére, 
“Tt’s a confounded shame for her to be thrown } which separates Mrs. Houghton’s bedroom from 
with sucha lot: she’s a perfect child. Idon't} the salon. We hear ejaculations of delight, a 
believe in your Mademoiselle Estelle. As for } ‘rustle of drapery, and Mrs. Houghton appears. 
the BRAT, T wouldn’t trust him with my ; | As sho catches sight of me, she utters little 
spoons.’ ejaculations of pleasure, and seems so delighted 

“A fine state of things,” I think, to myself; j to see me, that I feel ashamed of my Iukewarm 
and Tom Houghton’s manly face rises up before } feelings towards her. 
me; and I make up my mind to look out for his} She instals us comfortably near an open win- 
foolish little wife, if she will only let me. dow, and proceeds to question me about my 

So I propose to Stone that we pay our respects | journey. There is little to tell about that, so the 
to Mrs. Houghton, that evening; and after our } subject is quickly exhausted. Then we talk 
cigars, we stroll upstairs to her little parlor. As }about people and places. While speaking of 
we near the door, Stone says, with a laugh: | Paris, Mrs. Houghton says, inadvertently : 
“Upon my word, I believe you've an eye on the } “It was there, you know, that I met Estelle.”’ 
little widow's diamonds; they’re worth your}, “No?” I reply, carelessly. ‘Was it? I 
while. Conygham says—and of course he’s a | thought you were very old friends.”’ 
judge—that her collection is the finest outside of “Oh, dear, no,” she answered, cautiously, 
the peerage.” glancing timidly over to the other window. ‘I 

A voice says, “Come in,” and we enter. At {met her at the Grand Hotel, poor child. She 
one of the windows, half hidden behind the cur- { was so friendless; and I, too, was alone in the 
tain, sits Mademoiselle Estelle, looking more } world. You don’t know what it is to be alone.” 
beautiful than ever, as she leans gracefully back Her yoice trembled, and great tears stood in” 
in a crimson-satin chair, her white dress falling her eyes. 
in graceful folds around her. Half behind her, The whole thing seems plain as day. This 
and leaning over her shoulder, stands a man, | simple, warm-hearted little woman, wandering 
with a face I instantly dislike. It is not a vulgar } around the world by herself, meets, in Paris— 
face, as I expected from Stone's description. On i that rendezvous of adventtirers—one who works - 
the contrary, there is a certain refinement in its } upon her sympathies with a pitiful story, and 
clear-cut features; and the blonde moustache is } this is the result. Horrible forebodings come 
conventionally correct—at least, in its cut. over me. 

Mrs. Houghton is nowhere to be seen. Made-} I put out my hands, impulsively, with “Don’t 
moiselle comes forward to meet us; but she greets say alone, now that you’ve met ‘Tom’s oldest 
me with the most formal how, while to Stone her } friend.” 
manner is almost cordial. Stone bows distantlyto{ She puts both of her hands into mine, and 
her companion, and as mademoiselle shows no in- } answers, gratefully, ‘‘ How good you are to me.” 
tention of presenting me to him, he docs. The Stone looks up, quizzically. 
man moyes towards me, and we shake hands, as it «T believe the fellow really thinks I am going 
were under protest. As he comes under the light, ; in for her diamonds,” I think, with horror. 

T realize the truth of Stone’s description; for he In my confusion, as I look down on the pretty 
is attired with such gorgeousness, in some kind of hand, still in mine, I say the first thing that 
checked material of the most remarkable pattern, } comes into my head: 

that I say he is a “cad” at once. Jewelry, too, “What a beautiful diamond that is, Mrs. 
and of every kind, is scattered prodigally over his ; Houghton—this larger one, I mean !’” 

spacious person. . Our eyes meet, fairly, for the} ‘ Yes,”” she said, simply. ‘(I have another 
first time. In his, Tread concealed dislike, Ire- } just like it; but I want a third fora pendant.” 
turn it, with interest. Finally he turns away. “Well,” interrupted Stone, ‘I am sure that 
My uneasy feelings grow stronger. Without the } you can get it here. There is a most wonderful 
slightest cause for suspicion, I have a conviction } place, kept by an old Turk, celebrated all about 
that something wrong is on foot, and thet we are { the world.” 
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i; Realy,” she exclaims, delightedly, wits Y Il go, «There,’’ she exclaimed, ‘isn’t she a queen {”’ 
to-morrow.’ It was a strange picture. Estelle stood quietly, 


‘© No,” said Stone, I wouldn’t do that. See } as if carved in marble, her hands clasped tightly 
if he won’t come to you. It isn’t a place ladies ; in front of her, diamonds sparkling and twinkling 


go to.”” all over her. 
“Oh,” she sighs, “what ashame.’ Then an “A queen,” I thought, with a shudder: ‘but 
idea strikes her. a queen who would order all her subjects to 


“ But why can’t you and Mr. Rivers be gallant, } execution.” 
and do it for me? I will give youtheoneIhave} The scene was disagreeable to me, and I turned 
unset. You can match it, and let me know the ; to Stone. 
price.” : “T must leave you, Stone, I’m afraid,” I said. 
Without waiting for a reply from us, she calls } “If you will take Mrs. Houghton’s diamond, I 
out, “ Dstelloe, child, will you get me my stone like } will go and look after Hastings.” 
this? No! get me all.” } I was looking at him, as I spoke; but as I 
Estelle rises. As I look at her, I see that she } uttered the name of Hastings, 1 heard a half 
is deadly white. She moyes, reluctantly, towards } gasp, half sob, from Mademoiselle Estelle. 
the door; then she pauses. ; I turned, quickly. She was grasping the arm 
“ Ave you sure, Mrs. Houghton,” she says, in } of a chair; and out of her white face her great 
a peculiar voice, ‘“ that it is safe, so late at night? i eyes stared at me, with a wild, hunted look. 
There may be thieves about. Someone may be } Mrs. Houghton, in an instant, was at her side. 
looking.” {Ave you ill?” she asks, affectionately. 
Mrs. Houghton laughs. ‘“ Nonsense,’’ she says. { “Tt is nothing,’ Estelle replies, with an effort; 
«We're honest, and we'll draw the curtains.’ “only a momentary faintness. I am perfectly 
Without further protest, Estelle goes; andina } well,’’ And indeed she seemed to be so, for she 
few moments, reappears, bearing a large steel } walked firmly oyer to the window, and stood 
casket, whtch she places on the table, and hands } there looking out into the darkness. 
the key to Mrs. Hougliton, Mr. Conyngham, who had not opened bis lips 
She unlocks it, snd throws back the lid. all this time, followed her immediately ; and they 
A blaze of light greets us, as’ we look down on } talked in low whispers. 
a mags of diamonds, sparkling and twinkling in I made my appointment with Stone for the 
the light. following morning; said good-night to Mrs. 
Stone and myself stand bewildored at so much Houghton; and then went to Hastings’ room.’ 
wealth. Then the danger this fragile little wo- } Cautiously looking in, I saw he was asleep. So 
man runs, irayelling with such jewels, wearing {Thad to smoke a solitary cigar. My last thought, 
them so recklessly, comes over me; and I say: } that night, was, “I’d give a good deal, if Mrs. 
“My dear Mrs. Houghton, you don’t realize } Houghton were safe on the other side of the broad 
what a fearful risk you run, in a hotel, with such Atlantic.” 
diamonds as these. Why not send them to your} ‘The following morning, I meet Stone in the 
bankers? It really is 3 aghifully dangerous to } breakfast-room; and we start off to execute Mrs. 
keep them in your room,’ Houghton’s commission: first, however, I send 
My earneSiness affects her; for she looks at { up word to Hastings that he had better not put in 
me for an instant, and then says, ‘I don’t } an appearance until my return. 
know but what you are right. I think I will, We go through all kinds of queer alley-ways, 
to-morrow. §o, to-night,’’—with a laugh—‘TI } crooked lanes, and tumble-down archways; and 
will say good-bye to my darlings. Here, Bstelle, } finally we bring up before an old Moorish build- 
let me put'them on you. You are the right kind jing, The door is protected with a, huge iron 
of woman for diamonds, not poor, insignificant | grating. On one side is a bell, which Stone 
me.” And leaning over her, she kissed her. rings., A turbaned head immediately appears. ° 
A hard look came into the girl's eyes. She “Js the master within?’ Stone asks. The 
stood rigidly quiet, making no response to Mrs. } reply is ‘‘yes.’’ The grating swings back, and 
Houghton’s caress. Mrs. Houghton then took a } we walk into an open courtyard, payed in marble, 
necklace of gems, clear as dewdrops, and clasped } A large fountain is playing in the centre. Orange 
it around the slender throat; next, she placed a } trees, in full blossom, load the air with their 
shining coronet on the haughty head; rings on } fragrance. Fluted columns, at the four corners, 
the slender fingers; earrings in the little pink ; ; support carved balconies, which are filled with 
ears: and then, standing off, she turned to Stone } bright-hued flowers. 
and myself. Our guide walks quickly, in his slippered 
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feet; and we have but an instant to look around } haven’t an instant to lose. It’s robbery, cer- 

us. We pass through the courtyard, and then } tainly, if not worse. ‘Po the hotel.” 

through a long stone passage-way. ‘Then our} We dash through the narrow streets, in frantic 

guide pauses in front of a door, at which he gives | haste. Inwurdly, I am convinced that it will be 

a respectful tap. es no use; for of course suspicion has been 

“ Enirez,” comes in French. We go in. yeu A walk of twenty minutes is still 

Tt is a small room, with a low ceiling, carved } before us, when we see, coming down upon us, 
with the most wonderful skill. The walls are | one of the:native carts; the driver shouting and 
hung in silks of brilliant hues. ow divans, | whipping his mules furiously. 
covered with rich embroidery, surround three} On the back seat sits Mademoiselle Estelle. By 
sides of the room. On the fourth side is what | her side is the Englishman. The street is so 
seems to be a huge safe, with massive locks of | narrow that Stone and myself have to flatten 
curious workmanship. In the middle of the } ourselves against a house, to let the cart go by. 
room is a table, on which stand glasses, sweet-|  ‘* Where are they going?” asks Stone, blankly, 
meats, wine, and coffee. as the cart rattles out of sight. 

Coming in out of the bright sunshine, it is The whistle of a departing steamer answers 
hard to see anything, at first, in this dim light. | him. We go on to the hotel. I ring for Mrs, 
Finally, I observe that-there is a man on the | Houghton’s maid. 
further divan; and then I distinguish his face}  “ Where is your mistress?” I say. 
and form. He is dressed in Turkish costume ; « Asleep,’’ she answers, promptly, fees 
and is seated cross-legged, smoking his monday} gave orders not to be disturbed until she rang,” 
chibouk. A wizened, dried-up little face he has; “Call me, when she awakes,” I say, sternly. 
eyes brimming over with curiosity and intelli- } | rightened out of her wits at my voice, she gocs 
gence. Stone explains our errand, I, somewhat } upstairs. 
astonished at this novel kind of a shopkeeper, I turn to find Hastings. I knock at his door. 
stand modestly in the background. There is no answer. I knock again. ‘Then, 

The old Turk graciously motions for us to seat } alarmed, I open the door. I see Hastings seatel 
ourselves, and then offers us refreshments. All} at a table, his face buried in his hands. As I 
these preliminaries over, Stone produces the} enter, he looks up. I see his face. 
diamond. “Heavens!” I ery. “My dear fellow, you 

«A lady,” he says, “wishes to match this, if; are ill. What has happened?’ 
possible.” “Only this, John,” he replies, quietly: ‘she 

The Turk takes the stone in his slender, brown { is gone. I warned her. I loved her, years ago; 
fingers, and turns it over and over. and I could not see her detected and imprisoned.” 
































“She would Itke to know,” continues Stone, “Her? I gasp. ‘Mademoiselle Estelle, do 
“what you would demand for a stone of this size } you mean? Who is she? What is she?” 
and brilliancy.” «An adyenturess,’’ he replies, with a groan, 


The little diamond merchant peers up at him, “and a thief. I knew her in Paris, years ago— 
from beneath his bushy eyebrows, and says, an | how I loved her! I would have given her my 


amused gleam in his eyes: | heart's blood. Well, she took all I had—but that 
“But monsieur knows, of course, that this is | —and left me. First, however,’’—he laughed, 
not a genuine stone ?”” bitterly—“ she tried to kill me, You remember 


“Nonsense,” says Stone, ‘none of that. My | the scar on her forehead? T gave her that, trying 
friend bought it in London, and paid four thou- | to defend myself. When I found out, this morn- 
sand dollars for it.” ing, that it was she, I wrote her a line, warning 

« Your friend,” answered the merchant, hand- | her to escape while she could; and by this time, 
ing back the stone, ‘sold me the original, and T; she must be on the steamer, and out of reach.’’ 
had this made for her, It is, of course, an exact | His head fell down into his hands again; and 
copy; but it is not a diamond.” | as he finished, his whole frame shook with 

The man was evidently telling the truth. There j emotion. 
was no doubt of it. Stone and I stare at each At that moment, the sound of many feet came 
other, in stupefaction; then I have an idea. along the corridor. ‘Murder! Murder!” was 

«Describe her,” I say, excitedly: “the friend.” | the ery, in a shrill woman's voice. Mrs. Hough- 

“Byes like stars, hair like the night, teeth of | ton’s maid bursts into the room, followed by a 
pearls, and a wound here,” he adds, tapping his } quantity of servants. 

" forehead. “My poor mistress,” she sobs, wringing her 

“Come, quickly,” I say, to Stone. ‘We: hands. ‘ They’ve killed her.” 
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Hastings and myself jump to our feet; and 
dragging her with us, rush to Mrs. Houghton’s 
room, What a sight greets us! 

Extended on the bed lies Mrs. Houghton, the 
blood streaming from a ghastly cut in her throat. 
At her side is her empty jewel-casket, her dead 
fingers clasping it tightly. On the other side lies 
Fifire, motionless: dead, like her mistress. There 
is no sign of a struggle. The room is in perfect 
order. There is nothing to be done. She has 
been dead for hours. Her maid cannot realize 
that there is no hope, and kneels by the bedside, 
imploring her mistress to speak. 

The scene is terrible. The room, filled with 
its foolish knick-nacks, and feminine trinkets; 





while waiters and natives are staring, with hard, } 


FROM THE PAST, 





pitiless curiosity, on that kind, weak face, now so 
stern in the majesty of death. What a fate— 
murdered in a strange land! 

The following day, with Hastings, Stone and 
myself as sole mourners, Mrs. Houghton was 
buried. There was no inquest. There is none 
in those countries. é 

As we turned away from the newly-made 
mound in the Stranger’s Cemetery, ‘the pity 
of it” came over us all; and we sobbed like 
children. 

That afternoon, we left Algiers; and 'T never 
intend to see the place again. 

There was no pursuit of her murderers. No 
ocean cable, at that time, united Algiers to 
France. Pursuit would haye been useless. 





FROM THE PAST. 





BY CARRIE F. 


Lb. WHEELER. 





Tins old box, that holds the treasures 
Of my girlhood’s long-ago, 

LThuve found, where once I hid it, 
In the garret, quaint anil low. 

‘Then my. eyes were brighter, clearer, 
Not a furrow on my broy 

~ On my hair the sunshiue glittered, 

‘Where the snows have fallen now. 





Well, I'll lift the lid, recalling 
Dreams, how foolish, yet how fair! 
An! there lies my ting—the token 
Of loves's glory and despair, 
Like a tide, flows back upon me 
All the pain of that sad day, 
When I hid its golden glimmer, 
With my love and trust away. 


How could jealous pride and anger 
Close my heart against its own? 

Shut from out my life the sunshine, 
Leaving me to walk alone? 

Where is he, to-day—my sweetheart? 
Ab! Thaye not wept for years, 

Now the ring brings back the heart-break, 
With a rush of tender tears. 


Yos, the ghosts of dead, white roses Ds 
Rustle in this paper's fold; 
Once again blue eyes, and bonhy, 
Smile upon me as of old— 
While he gathers creamy roses, 
Tn a cluster sweet for me, 
Saying, “You will not forget me, 
When T sail the purple sea?” 


Dust and ashes are the roses, 
Deail Sea apples, hape and love; 
Nanghit but death to be believed in— 
None to trust but God above. 
Long ago the swoot light vanished 
From the blue eyes far from me. 
No! poor boy, I'll not forget you, 
Sleeping ‘neath the purple sea, 


From this folded silver paper 
Falls a tress of sunny brown; 
I behold myself a maiden, 
Blushing, shy, with eyes cast down, 
While my dark-eyed, boyish lover, 
Vows to live for me alone; 
Brings—as tokens of affection— 
Apples green, and pears half-grown, 


*Twas our first romance ; we parted— 
Bitter were tho tears we shed; 
Long and dreary seemed the waiting, 
Vor the time that we might wed. 
‘Well, he has a wife and children; 
Stout he’s grown, and fond of wine; 
Bald the head whereon this ringlet, 
With its fellows, used to shine. 


Here are letters that I cherished, 
Fronsthe friends of other days: 

Some are gone—I know not whither— 
Down life’s dim and changing ways; 

Scuttored like the leaves in autumn, 
Drifting, drifting, far apart ; 

Some are dust beneath the daisies, 
Some grown proud and cold of heart. 


Shall I farther look? No, never! 
Peace of years has been in vain. 

Memories, like ghosts, upstarting, 
Walk and wring.their hands in pain, 

Gentle eyes gaze out upon me— 
‘Tearful as I saw them last. 

Voices call, and white hands beckon, 
From the shadows of the past. 


Why should wild regrets and passions, 
Of my girthood’s folded page, 

Come to thrill me with their whispers, 
In my lonely, sad old age? 

Tam groping through life's twilight, 
Tow'rd the bright “land of the leal.?* 

Bitter earth has not a sorrow 
‘That sweet heaven cannot heal. 4 


“OOMIN’ THRO’ THE RYH.” 





BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 





I KNEW, by the very sound of her step on the | and a composure that was too cold to be quite 
stairs, that she was in a bad humor, One often | natural—though I did not know that—took its 
hears it said of a person that one had only to see | place. © 
his back to know he was angry; but it was not}’ ‘I believe I had lost my senses for a time, 
even necessary to do so much in my aunt Bel- } aunt,” I said; “but I have got them back, and I 
mont’s case. She had a peculiar step, pee to keep possession.” 
mentally ruffled; and she was that very fre-; ‘‘Such-as they are,” sneered she. 


quently. “Exactly,” said I. Then I realized that I was 
Upstairs she came, along the hall; and in } exasperating her, though unintentionally ; and I 
another moment I heard my name called: added, earnestly enough: “ Indeed, indeed, aunt, 
«Helen Stuart! Helen’Stuart!’” Tam not acting upon impulse, I have thought 


Before I could rise or reply, the door opened, }. and thought, day and night, for weeks. I could 
and my aunt appeared upon the threshold; tall, ‘not do it—I could not. I would rather die.” 
upright, and grim, though the majesty of her} Here I was forced to stop, because my voice 
demeanor was somewhat impaired by the fact } broke; and for an instant, I was very n 
that her haste, or an unguarded movement of her ‘ weeping. 
hands, had given her eap a twist, so that it fiut-} Ido beg that you won't talk like a young 
tered over her left ear, instead of resting decor- } woman ina novel,” exclaimed she ; and the taunt 


ously upon her apex. spurred me up to renewed self-control. 
“ Are you deaf?” asked aunt Belmont, pausing, } «IT have said all there is to say,” I replied. 
with her hand on the door-knob. 3 “There is nothing to be gained by talking the 
I shook my head. An unseemly desire to laugh, { matter over, and I would rather not do it.” 
caused more by nervousness than amusement, “Do you mean to tell me to mind my own 
made me afraid to trust my voice to speak. business ?” asked my aunt, wrathfully. 


“And I suppose you are not dumb, EES - “No,’ I said; “but this is a case where I 
pursued my aunt, still breathless from the speed } must decide entirely for myself: it concerns my 
with which she had mounted the stairs; ‘‘so 1} whole future; nobody can judge forme. Nobody 
should think you might as well answer, as to sit ; can assist me, either. My own feelings—my con- 
nodding at me, as if I was something strung on } science, must guide me.” 
wires.” And a nice conscience you must have,” cricd 

«What did you want, aunt?” Tasked, bending | she. “For five months you haye kept a man 
over the table, and pretending to arrange my } believing that you meant to marry him—” 
papers, to conceal my disposition to laugh. *«T spoke clearly, at the first,” I interrupted. 

“Want?” repeated she, with tragic emphasis, ‘A man whose affection was an honor,” pur- 

-and shut the door so'suddenly and so hard that 1} sued she, unheeding; ‘yes, an honor that you 
fairly jumped. She crossed the room; sat down } didn’t merit—that you have neither the intelli- 
in an easy-chair opposite my table; and after | gence nor the heart to appreciate; and now, for 
glaring at me in silence for a few seconds, asked, : some ridiculous whim, you throw him over. I 
in a tone of solemnity which might have befitted | never heard of such insane, wicked conduct. It 
a judge, questioning a prisoner as to his guilt or i is only equaled by your ingratitude to me, your 
innocence, ‘*Have you lost your senses, Helen { only living relative; to me, who have been a 
Stuart—completely lost them?’ As T still re- i mother to you. But that is no matter. I ex- 
mained silent, she dropped her judicial voice ie pected ingratitude. I have never had anything 
one of withering scorn; and continued, volubly, } else. Still, I did’ not think you would show 
“Not that they were much to boast of at their } yourself'a heartless coquette—a—” 
pest, but better than none; and unless you ex-{~ “Stop,” I broke in. ‘I will not listen to 
pect to shut yourself in an asylum, and be taken these aceusations—they are undeserved.” 
care of, it might be wiser to keep them about you.” } “To choose the opportunity, when I was ab- 

Somehow, the contempt quelled the miserable ; sent, to inflict this blow on Mr. Chester; and 


neryousness Which had all the afternoon beset me; + then not to tell me, when I came back. Oh, I 
(875) 
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never heard of anything so atrocious, so appalling, } I must not allow her to encroach, unless I meant 
as your conduct, from first to last.”” to become a slaye: and when she found that it 

“Mr, Chester came to me for my decision, i was not safe to tyrannize too far, I fancy she re- 
during your absence,” Isaid. ‘I gave it. You } spected me more, though I frankly own that I do 
only returned home this morning. I should have tnot think the effect of such companionship was 











told you this evening—’ particularly good for my character. 
“You say so, now that I haye found out,” she} Luckily I was independent, pecuniarily. I 
interrupted. had a competency, which brought in an income 


My temper was hasty, but somehow, at this i of two thousand dollars. . A goodly share of this 
juncture, I could not call it to my aid. I felt too } had always gone to her, though I know she 
dispirited and miserable, though there could: be } rather gave the impression, where she could, that 
no reason for such feeling, as I had told myself} I had been reared at her expense. Still, I did 
twenty times during the day, at least beyond my } not mind that. 
sympathy for Mr. Chester, and my regret at hay-} My aunt’s house was in the outskirts of a 
ing to give him pain. flourishing town, in one of the Middle States. 

‘You have been underhanded and deceitful, ; There was plenty of agreeable, cultivated society, 
from first to last,’’ pursned my aunt, with in- } and as she liked to receive, our home was rather 
creased energy. Now I knew her so well, that I the centre of all social doings. My life had been 
was quite aware, if [ allowed her to browbeat me } uneventful enough, still I had managed to have 
in the beginning, she would torment and perse-} my little romance: avery, very poorone. I have 
cute me for an indefinite time, without mercy; ) reached an age where I can smile at my youth- 
and I did not propose to be so tormented. My } ful follies, (compassionately, though—not with 
relative was violent and tyrannical, exceedingly ; contempt,) and need not hesitate to set down that 
worldly, and somewhat unscrupulous. I saw her } episode. When I was nineteen, a young man, 
faults more plainly than was perhaps commend- } named Henry Clennam, came to Dorset, and spent 
able at my age; but I will do myself the justice } several months with a relative. He was hand- 
to add, that i gave equal recognition to her yir- } some and interesting enough for one of my years 
times. She had many agreeable qualities; was {to idealize into a hero; and I did so. I was 
yery kind.aud charitable; affectionate, too, in a } called the prettiest girl in the neighborhood, and 
demonstrative, dramatic fashion, which gave her ' he deyoted himself to me. I know now, that at 
the reputation of being a warmer-hearted person } first he thought I was a great heiress, and really 
than she really was. Though, after all, I am } meant to win me for the money's sake. When he 
doing her injustice, and stating the thing wrongly. earned the truth, he continued his attentions 
She had a warm heart, but she was despotic, and gmmerely: to pass the time. He did not, in words, 
always certain that she knew better what those ‘make loye to me; but he gaye me every reason 
she loved ought to do, than they knew themselyes, H to suppose that he did loye me; and when the 

She was my father's half-sister, and I went to } period for his departure arrived, he indulged in 
her house to live, at the time of my widowed se pathetic outburst; talked mysteriously about 
mother’s death, which happened when I was ten ; the iron hand of fate, which held him fast; and 
years old. ‘That was twelve years before the } then went his way. I suffered; but I did not 
period of which I am writing. I am certain, ; make an idiot of myself. Nobody dreamed that 
that, in her way, she was really attached to:me; {I had received any hurt; and there was a com-, 
but as a child she often rendered me yery, yery {fort in that. I behaved as usual. I lost neither 
unhappy; and though I grew up without much } my health nor spirits, though at first, if I had not 
respect for her character, my affection for her } struggled hard, I could easily have impaired 
was deep and sincere. .She believed herself a / both. I emerged from my conflict, with the idea 
just woman; but she did not even know the } that I had exhausted my powers.of living; and as, 
meaning of the word; and thought herself frank / unfortunately, I did not then know the truth in 
and honest, because, when angry, she would, } regard to Clennam, I belieyed that some untoward 
without hesitation, tell the most unpleasant and j destiny had separated us; and so Twas deprived 
uncalled-for home-truths to any and everybody, } of the help which the contempt he deserved, 
though very early I discovered that she was not | would have been to me. 
so truthful on ordinary occasions., As a rule,} Six months after that period, Arthur Chester 
even after I grew up, I gaye way to her; partly | came home from Enrope, and settled himself at 
because I was fond of her, partly because I de- } his fine ald country place, a few miles from us, 
tested scenes: in which, at times, she delighted. \ He was rich, handsome, and young still—only 
But I had learned, that, beyond a certain point, | thirty. We speedily grew firm friends. Before 
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I saw him, my aunt had recounted, in a vague, } proaching me again; and at the end of a stormy 
sketchy way, some tragedy connected with his { hour, we were as far from a satisfactory under- 
youth, which had ended in ‘his pronouncing a} standing as ever. > 
yow not to marry. So, from the outset, I had «J shall never speak another word about it,” 
been quite at ease with him, convineed that he} cried aunt Belmont; “nor about anything else 
would neyer ask for anything beyond friendship. } that concerns you. I beg you will never ask my 
Tle was a great deal at the house, and always a} advice on any subject whatever. Act as you 
delightfal companion. Unconsciously I grew to} please. Go where you please. Say what you 
depend more and ‘more upon ‘his society. I do‘ please. Never, never, will I so much as express 
not know whether I was most startled, or grieved. tan opinion.” 
therefore, when, one day, just three months! If she would only have persisted in that reso- 
previous to this stormy interview with aunt Bel- i lution, we might have done very well. But the 
mont, he asked me! to become his wife, and > next day, and the next, each time we were alone, 
showed me that he was offering lis lieart as well } she harked back to the forbidden topic. She 
as his hand. He frankly told me the particulars } treated me to so many quotations, as upplicable 
of what my relative had termed a tragedy, and {to my case, that I really fancy she must have 
they dwindled down toa very commonplace mat- ; daily refreshed her’memiory by a peep into some 
ter. While quite young, he had entered into a} book of poetical extracts. The serpent’s tooth 
hasty engagement; S80on:learned that the lady } and the ungrateful child figured largely therein ; 
was as different as possible from the ideal he had } and I think sometimes their absurdity must have 
formed of her; and felt profoundly grateful, when ‘ struck her: for she had a’ keen enough sense of 
she astonished her friends, and outraged the pro- i humor; but if it did, the consciousness merely 
prieties, by making & runzway match with a} caused her to'grow more angry. 
young naval officer, after a few weeks’ acquaint- | T bore this for somewhat over a week; then a 
ance. ; timely invitation froma dear friend to pay her a 
He and my aunt, between them, persuaded me } visit, give me an excuse for escape; and I made 
to take the three months for my decision, with ; my preparations for departure, with the intention 
the full understanding that I was to be perfectly } of remaining absent at least a couple of months. 
free at the end: For the last fortnight, both had Thad seen Mr. Chester twice during the inier- 
been absent ; and during that season of solitude, } val; and owing to his great good sense, his ex- 
I decided that to accept Mr. Chester's hand would i quisite tact, and wonderful self-control, tlie meet- 
be an injustice to him; and when he came back; } ings proved much less embarrassing than T could 
somewhat unexpectedly, I gave him my EESHOMECLS have ventured to hope. 1 received my friend’s 
He was very brave, véry kind; he did his best to} } letter on a Tuesday, and decided to start the next 
hide what he suffered; begged that we should be} morning. I suppose my aunt must have sent 
friends still; and offered to announce my decision | Mr. Chester word, though -what she thought 
to.my aunt, on her return. He hoped to spare } would be gained by so doing, I could not iniagine. 
me, but he had not doneso. Aunt Belmont had } However, that evening, he came upon me, as I 
reached home this morning, and it was still early | was strolling about in the grounds, and said, 
in the afternoon. With his usual promptitude, { almost immediately: 
Mr. Chester had sought an interview as soon as } “Miss Hélen, I want to say something; please 
he heard that she was back. Hence, she had} don’t think me impertinent or— 
not been four hours in the house when she ap- Ah,” I interrupted, ‘* you promised we were 
peared in my room, with the intention of at least } to be friends—real friends. If we are, you 
overwhelming me’ with her wrath and scorn, if; mustn’t use such 2 word,” 
she could not by argument or persuasion induce} | It was only this,’’ he continued, thanking me 
me to rescind my resolve. by agrave smile: ‘‘ —I feared that, perhaps, dur- 
I could have borne anything except her calling } ing these past days, I had annoyed you in some 
me untruthful. Bunt when, in the very outset, } manner—that my coming here—or—’ He broke 
she forgot herself so far as to-do so, I could only off; but before I could speak, he added: «I 
tell her that out conversation was at an end. I { should feel so ashamed, so guilty, if lam driving 
had meant to explain clearly what my feelings j you away: Indeed, indeed, I believe that you 
and motives were; but that insult had deprived } 3 have no truer friend than I.” 
her of any shadow of right to explanation on’ my } | ‘*I do believe it,” I replied; and I want you 
part. Then aunt Belmont went from one extreme ' to believe that I appreciate, and am grateful for 
to the other; forsook rage for pathos; and wept} your friendship. {I don’t think any other man 
most bitterly. But in ten minutes she was re-? in the world would behave so admirably as you. 
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Tam going partly because I want a change, partly } attracted by a charming widow, who had been 


because my aunt teases me unmercifully, though 
I don’t suppose she means to. You have nothing 
whatever to do with it. Please don’t think so.” 

I said it all yery rapidly, incoherently even. 
Twas embarrassed and troubled; but he was per- 
fectly calm. He smiled again—he had such a 
beautiful smile; held out his hand; shook mine 
warmly; and rejoined: + 

“T thank you. My mind is now quite at rest. 
Ican always trust your frankness and honesty 
implicitly. Enjoy yourself, and come back to 
us as soon as you can. I think I may promise 
that your aunt will not tease you any more on 
my account. I shall conyince her that I am 
quite satisfied.” 

He talked a little about my journey, and bade 
me good-bye, It was very unreasonable, and 
very absurd; yet I believe that somehow his 
calmness was a shock to me. Heaven knows, I 
did not want him to suffer on my account; yet 
this ability so speedily to put by his thwarted 


hopes completely, and go back to his old réle of 


friendship, gave me an odd feeling, as if I had 
lost some precious treasure. He was a man whose 
love would have honored any woman. It seemed 
to me that I rather pitied myself for not, being 
able to accept it. Then I felt indignant enough 
with my own inconsistency and absurdity; and 
by way of penance, endured a lecture from aunt 
Belmont, which began by her declaring that she 
had one word to say—merely one—then talking 
me almost deaf and blind. Occasionally, she 
would break off, to inform me that she had fin- 
ished; and then continue in a strain of lofty ad- 
monition, interspersed with pathetic allusions to 
the ease with which ingratitude breaks a suscep- 
tible heart, and brings gray hairs to an untimely 
graye—her own tresses being as abundant and 
black as if she had been twenty, instead of six- 
and-fifty. 4 

My absence prolonged itself to three months, 
and very pleasant ones they were; though, to- 
wards the last, I began to yearn for home, 
absence haying had its usual effect of lessening 
any and all of the disagreeables there, and cast- 
ing a halo over its pleasures. It had, for a good 
while, been evident, from her letters, that aunt 
Belmont had reconciled herself to my decision in 
regard to Mr. Chester, and I felt confident that 
I had to thank him therefor, 

I heard many times also from Mr. Chester 
himself. He wrote admirable letters, 
found myself receiving and replying to them with 


extreme satisfaction. Not long before my return, § 


another friend wrote me, among bits of local gos- 
sip, that Mx. Chester was reported to be greatly 





i visiting for some weeks in Dorset. 

i “We used to think you were his Polar star,” 
wrote Mrs. Lawler, ‘but mien are odd creatures, 

and are apt to think every new face the real 

guiding planet.”” 

{There was mention of the widow in my aunt’s 

j letters, too—a little bitterness apparent, now and 

‘ then, after the suspicion which Mrs. Lawler had 

; imbibed entered her mind also. I could only 

say with my friend that men were odd creatures ; 

still, 1 should certainly be glad to hear that 

Arthur Chester’s life was likely to be brightened 

and widened. I felt that the woman upon whom 

he had fixed his choice would be fortunate if she 
were able to appreciate his affection and return 
it; and again there came over me that inexpli- 
cable regret at having missed a priceless treasure, 
when within my reach ; at haying been forced to 

; relinquish a boon whose worth I was capable of 

} comprehending. 

} My return home proved very pleasant. Aunt 
Belmont was delighted to have me back, and all 
our friends received me with a warmth that was 
as agreeable to my heart, as their compliments. 
upon my looks were to my vanity: No one 

| greeted me more cordially than Mr. Chester, and 

‘our meeting was entirely free from embarrassment 

on either side. The lady of whom my aunt and — 

Mrs. Lawler wrote me, had left the neighborhood, 

shortly before my arrival, somewhat to my regret, 

as I had a certain curiosity to see her: Mr. 

Chester visited at our house, in his old, friendly 

fashion, and my aunt had apparently resigned 

herself to her disappointment; for she left mo 
free to enjoy his society, without other allusions 
to the past than were held in occasional rather 

{sharp satires upon the widow. Mr. Chester sel- 

j dom spoke of the lady; but rumor informed me 

; that they corresponded, and once during the 

autumn, and again in the winter, he made a visit 

to the city in which she lived. On both these 
occasions my aunt did display a little irritation ; 
but I passed it by in silence, and her ill-humor 

} Vented itself in general remarks upon the idiocy 

| of humian nature, 

“Women, as a rule, are such dunces, that they 
don’t know what they want, and men are so rest- 
less, that if they can’t have what they want, they 

} will take what they can get,” said aunt Belmont, 

doildahthropiatly-s but as I offered no rejoinder 
whateyer, she bit her lips, tossed her head, and 











and I } dropped the subject. 


Indeed, she was in all ways considerate and 
careful, after a fashion I should hardly have be- 
lieved her capable of; not only allowing me to 
hold opinions in peace, but now and then act- 
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ually deferring to them; and our domestic life, 


in consequence, was very tranquil and sunny. 
Towards spring, I was rendered restless by 

hearing that I was likely to meet Henry Clennam 

again. He had returned from some South Amer- 


ican place, where he held a consulate, and pro-} low, tremulous yoice. 


posed to visit his relatives in Dorset. 
terribly from seeing him, afraid that doing so 


would convince me that I was not so thoroughly } so, may I not still? 
I would have } kinder—” 


cured of my folly as*I had hoped. 
been glad to go away; but I could invent no rea- 
sonable excuse for doing so; and I had a mortal 
horror of aunt Belmont, or anybody else, sus- 
pecting my motive. ’ 

I made myself miserable enough, during a fort- 
night; ‘and at last Henry Clennam arrived—ar- 
rived without my knowing it, and I met him that 
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“Ah,” he sighed, “you know what I mean— 
you must know.” ‘ 

‘I don’t think I do,” said I, looking down, 
and playing with my fan. 

‘* Fate has been cruel to me,” he went on, in a 
“TI was wrong to come 


I shrank } back here—I have only given myself new suffer- 


ing. Ah, Helen—you used to let me call you 
If destiny had been 


‘* What would she have done?” I inquired. 

“Put me in a position where I could have 
obeyed the dictates of my heart—have come to 
you with a question from my soul to yours. Ah, 
you know what prize I should long since have 
asked for, had fate permitted.” 

I looked him full in the face, and said, laugh- 


very evening, at a little musical party, given by } ingly: 


Kate Lawler. The first I saw of him, as I en-} 


“Neither fate, nor any other power, could have 


tered the rooms, he was standing talking with } changed the relations between us, Mr. Clennam. 
Mr, Chester. I can’t tell haw it was; but after} Try and understand that for once and all. Weare 
one glance, I discovered that I had been torment- i old friends, so forgive my giving you a word of 
ing myself uselessly—the sight of Clennam caused ; adyice. You ought to stop talking to every girl 
me no sensation whatever. I saw him exactly as} you meet, in that romantic fashion—young ladies 


he was: a handsorhe, vain, frivolous fop, with his | are given to comparing notes; and men, who do 


manners marred by an excessive affectation. I 
wondered how I could ever have been silly enough 
to fancy that I eared for him, and was ashamed 
of having so lowered my womanly dignity. 


such things, get laughed at.” 

He was well taken aback, for once in his life; 
and furiously angry, too. I must confess that I 
was petty enough to heartily enjoy my little yen- 


I dare say I am adding somewhat to my feel-{ geance, at the moment; and though, afterwards, 
ings of the moment; but, at least, I thought all} I ivied to be ashamed, I am afraid I succeeded 
these things before the evening was over, and he ; but poorly. 
had condescended to renew our acquaintance, The months went on to spring. It is difficult 
and bestow a great deal of attention upon me. } to make you understand how precious Mr. 

He did that during the whole time of his stay, } Chester’s friendship had grown to me, without 
which lasted a week ; and on several occasions he | giving the impression that I had learned to love 
strove to get back to his old style of conversation, } him; but I was perfectly secure that such was 
which had formerly possessed such a fascination } not the case. I must admit that any mention or 
for me. I found it bored me, now. Perhaps my H thought of the widow disturbed me; but I be- 
manner piqued him sufficiently to make. him } lieved that was because the idea of his marrying 
wish to lure me into showing that the past still} reminded’me that such a step must change our 








kept a hold upon me. 
openly, on the night before his departure. 

It was at my aunt’s house. We had a little 
musical party, and he had, after much persua- 
sion, been induced to display his voice, which 


was a very fine one, and well cultivated. When { 


he had finished his song, he joined me, as I was 
standing at the entrance to the conservatory, and, 
without warning, began to talk in an exceedingly 
sentimental strain. 

«This is my last evening here,” he said. 
was hard to go the other time; it is still harder 
now.” 


“‘Tlow can that be?’? I asked. ‘We havea 


new railway, which shortens the journey to New } 


York by three hours.”’ 


“Tt 


At all events, he tried, } relations, and in a great measure deprive me of 


the companionship which was not only so pleas- 
ant, but which elevated and strengthened my 
whole character. 

It was almost a year from the time when Mr. 
Chester had asked me to be his wife, that I again 
left home. My friend, Annie Mason, at whose 
house I had spent the three months of my pre- 
yious absence, was taken suddenly and alarmingly 
ifl, and I went to her as soon as the news reached 
me. I passed an anxious fortnight ia nursing 
her; but after that, she began rapidly to mend, 
and by the end of the month was able to get 
about again. 

I was sitting with her, one pleasant afternoon, 
and we were talking of her returning home with 
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me, by way of having a little change of scene { to break her engagement; and I knew, too, that, 
and air, when the post brought me a letter from | if not rich, she possessed a fair competency. 
aunt Belmont. She wrote delightful epistles, Three days later, I'reeeiyed an answer. Such 
and I opened this at once, meaning to amuse’ » beautiful letter: so brave, so manly. But there 
Annie by reading it aloud; but I had scarcely | was one paragraph of more importance to me 
glanced at the first page, when I saw some news, | than all the rest. I shall copy it here: 
which turned me go sick and cold, that the sheet ‘‘T was never more surprised in my life, than 
dropped from my hand. I must have grown } at your allusion to the possibility of my marriage. 
very pale; for Annie called out in terror. The} I gave up such dreams a year ago. I am thank- 
fear of doing her harm brought my senses back; | ful, now, my dear Helen, that you were not able 
but I was so completely unneryed, that I had to } to give me anything beyond the friendship which 
ask her to read the letter aloud. i I prize so highly—which, believe me, is the 
Mr. Chester had been ruined by the failure of} greatest comfort I possess, in the clouds and 
some stock company, in which his fortune was } difficulties which beset me. I wonder at you a 
invested; had already sold his possessions in t little—let me say so? Tow could you judge'so 
Dorset, and was preparing to start for California, | poorly of me; as to suppose that I could ever think 
where he was to take’ the position of clerk in a } of another woman, after having ventured to raise 
mercantile house. {my eyes to you? Well, well, no matter. As 
“T am bitterly grieved for him,’ wrote aunt | regards Mrs. Manners, let me add that we are 
Belmont, “ but oh, my-dear, what.amerey that you old friends, and never dreamed of being anything 
did not marry our unfortunate friend. I thought i more; and as for the congratulations you speak 
you dreadfully obstinite at the time; but it seems ( of, they must be offered to a fortunate relative of 
now as if you had really been prevented by gees mine, to whom she is to be married early next 
higher Power who rules our—? month.” 
“Oh, stop !? Lbroke in. ‘I can’t bear that— When I was calm enough—though I must con- 
it sounds so utterly heartless—worse, so wicked.” } fess that. it required some hours to make me so— 
Twas seated on a footstool, at Amnie’s feet. { I read the remainder of the letter. I discovered 
As'I cried out, she leared over me, and drew my i that Mr, Chester would only be about three weeks 


head towirds her. {longer in Dorset: he was to start for California 
“Helen,” she whispered, «you do love him, } the moment he could settle his affairs, He hoped 
after all.’ to have the pleasure of seeing me before he left. 


It was true. I knew it in that moment. I} He knew I had intended to remain still another 
loved him! month with my friend; but if 1 could return a 

Before I went to bed that night, I was calm } little earlier, he should be so glad. To hear good 
enough to write to him: write the friendly, sym-{ wishes spoken by my lips would seem a happy 
pathizing letter'which was all I could send now, } omen for his journey and his errand ; and several 
I had, in my blindness, lost my chance of happi- | years might elapse before he should be able to 
ness; lost the blessed privilege of begging to} pay a visit to the AUlantic States. 
share his troubles: that was another woman's I think you can imagine what I did. I packed 
right now. When, in my obstinacy, my silly! my trunks that evening, and Annie’s too; and 
clinging to a weak, girlish dream, I refused the} the next morning J started for home, accompan- 
affection he offered, he had turned to one less} ied by my friend. I would not allow her to 
weak and blind; from me, he only needed what} travel at night, so it was late in the afternoon of 
Thad so persistently declared was all I could ever } the second day before we reached Dorset. Thad 
give—esteem, sympathy, friendship. warned my aunt by telegraph; and she met us 

I was tolerably well satisfied with my letter, } at the station, in high spirits, for Annie Mason 
when I read it overthe next morning. I had not} was a great favorite of hers. 
betrayed my secret—the secret which I had My aunt was so fall of care of Annie, and so 
learned too late to be of any importance to him; | excited about the coming marringe of a pet 
too late to be more than a bitter and life-long re-} nephew, that I was spared much conversation 
gret to myself. I managed delicately to mention | in regard to Mr. Chester, whom she told me I 
the widow; to hint that it was pleasant to think } would soon see. She had informed him that she 
there was a quarter to which he could go for expected us, and he had said he should call early 
comfort. Though the writing this gave mé a} in the evening. 
sharp pang, I could say it honestly; because, When sunset drew near, I got out of the house. 
from what I had learned of Mrs. Manners’ char- } I knew the path he would take through the fields, 
acter, I felt convinced that she was not 2 woman } and—I went to meet him. A light wind rustled 
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the rye, and stirred the wild flowers scattered “Helen! Do you mean that—that, sometime, 

through it. The sky was full of the golden sun- } when I have redeemed my fortunes, I may hope 

set. Everything was gay and exhilarating. I } that—that—’ 

shared the joy of nature. I expected to meet *T don’t want to be left,’ I interrupted again ; 

Mr, Chester in a little wood beyond, not sup- { ‘haven't [ said so?” 

posing he would haye had time to come so far; Then I burst into tears; for the strain on me 

but suddenly I heard the sound of footsteps; ;had been too great, In another moment, his 

Tooked up, and saw him approaching. He was } arms were around me. 

worn, and thin, and pale; but oh, so changed, so “Now I can go, courageously enough,’ he 

hopeful, so determined. said, suddenly. ‘*Oh, Helen, fate will be kind, 
He saw me; give a cry of joy, and hurried ; It will not be long before I shall be able to come 

forward. A sudden trembling seized me; I could } back and claim you.” 

hardly stand. His delight speedily changed to} T cried and laughed both together. 






alarm and anxiety. «ve money enough for myself,” I cried. «I 
«« Are you ill?” he asked, eagerly. shouldn't be any drag on you. Oh, do you 
I shook my head; I was almost choked; but | mean to make me coax you to be allowed to marry 
find voice to speak I would, and did. you?” 
“Tam well,” I said, in gasps; ‘only, seeing I shan’t tell you what he said, in answer. I 
you—knowing—” {remember every word; but it is all too sacred to 
Then I broke down. 7 ; repeat. 


“Ah,” he answered, “TI understand. But you ‘Tt was late before we got home. There was 
must not be so grieved for me. I have merely / no necessity for telling Annie Mason anything; 
lost money. I am strong—able to work—only } but aunt Belmont had to be informed ; and when 
thirty-one. Iam not an object of pity.” she was, she turned into stone, with neatness 

“No, no,” I cried, desperately. ‘It isn’t that. {and despatch. , 

I am proud of you. I—but oh, you are going } “JT have seen crazy people, and I have seen 


away.’” ~ idiots,” was her first remark} as soon as she 
“Yes. Itis hard to leave my friends—such a} could find voice, “but none to equal you. 
friend as you, especially ; but—"” Arthur Chester, you would be the maddest, 
Here his voice broke, as mine had done; then } creature alive, if Helen Stuart wasn’t madder.” 
T heard myself saying, almost in a whisper: I think most people thought the same; but I 
“ But I don’t want to be left.” had my way. We were married a fortnight 


Te stared at me as if unable to believe his own § later, and started for our new home. All these 
ears. } things happened fifteen years ago, and nobody 

“Helen!” he cried, while a great joy lighted i remembers, now, that they considered us mad ; 
up his face; then it faded quickly, leaving him « we have been so prosperous, in a worldly 
yery pale, but quife-calm. ‘You are a brave, } way, that my husband has retired from business, 
noble woman,” he said, softly. “TI can’t tell | and we are established in his beautiful old house 
you how grateful I am for your sympathy. In j near Dorset. But we are something better than 
your excitement, you do not think what a hope | prosperous. We are happy, and I have never had 
your words might give; but don’t fear—I shan't } the grace to be ashamed of insisting on Arthur's 
misundersiand—” marrying me, that day, when he met me, as he 

“You do,”’ I interrupted. says, “ Comin’ Turo’ Tur Rrz.” 











‘(WHEN THE LILACS BLOSSOM,’ 
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Wuen tho lilacs blossom, dearic, ‘When the lilacs blossom, deario, 

Do you know it, where you lie? How their fragrance fills the air! 
*Mid the pine-trees, wailing eerie, ‘And the sun it shines so cheery; 

Standing black against the sky. And there’s beauty everywhere. 
Does the myrtle, on your/bosom, But diviner is the weather, 

Bloom as faithfully and true, Where you walk, to-day, my dear. 
As the lilacs, that, in blossom, And the lilacs that you gather, 


Seem to bloom alone for you? Oh! we've no such lilacs here, 
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CHAPTER I. 

Tr was a lovely June morning, and the thin 
muslin curtains were floating, lazily, in the de- 
licious summer breeze, in Mrs. Rodney’s sitting- 
room. And what a quaint, comfortable, home- 
like room it was! One’s home, especially one’s 
living-room, must necessarily be impressed with 
the individuality of its inmates; and Mrs. Rod- 
ney’s room was no exception to the rule; it was 
very quiet, a little formal, but truly refined. 


{ pointed, spotted blooms, In another place, an 
} armful of the common white daisies was crowded 
} into a blue jar. There were flowers everywhere ; 
flowers and books; for the family tried to keep 
; pace with all that was good in the literature of 
} the day. 
As one looked at the three occupants of the 
} room, on this sweet summer morning, one felt 
how admirably they fitted into the place, A 
} girl of about nineteen years was standing with an 


Of course, it was not ‘correct,’ from an} open letter in her hand; and a half coaxing, half 
msthetic point of view; in fact, very incorrect ; } mutinous expression was on her bright, dark 
for bits of Jacobean, and Queen Anne, and Geor- } face. She was rather tall and slender. Her 
gian furniture, were mixed together; comfort- } heautifully-shaped head rose above a throat as 
able modern wicker-chairs elbowed stately claw- ; round and straight as a marble column, ‘This 


foot ones; a Chippendale desk was confronted | head was always carried a little high and back, 


corner cupboards, of shell-patterned mahogany, 
were filled with precious bits of Wedgewood, 
Crown Derby, and old Worcester and Dresden 
china, ‘worth a Jew’s eye.’ In one recess, was 
asmall linen press, a real old-fashioned “press,” 
such as our grandmothers delighted in, exqui- 
sitely inlaid; and the drawers opening with { 
brass handles, that were works of art, and that 
surrounded placques of Wedgewood, as fine as 
the most delicate cameo, In this press, Mrs. 
Rodney kept her finest napery, perfumed with 
lavender blossoms; and in one compartment, the 
serew still remained, and was still used. Bits 
of priceless “ old blue,” in the shape of bowls 
and haythorn jars, stood in comfortable confu- 
sion, on tables and drawers; and a pair of blue 
and gold Nankin yases decorated the mantel ; 
while above this mantel was a large old mirror, 
with beveled edges, set ina curiously-carved ma- ; 
hogany and gilt frame. 
These treasures had not been “purchased at } 
auction, as are so many that we see now, in 
houses where old fashions are affected 3; but were § 
things that had been in every-day use, in the 
Rodney and Lesly families, for generations, The 
aromatic scent of fresh India matting, was com- 
bined with that of great cabbage roses, which 
filled one huge Nankin bowl, and of the jacquemi- 
nots, that fell in lovely confusion out of a large 
glass vase. Besides this, there was the “bow 
pot,” that almost covered the hearth; this was 
a great brown vase, which held huge bunches of 


wild honeysuckle, and of pink kalmia, with its 
(882) 


; 
by a small chest. of marquetry drawers ; one; 
i 


giving a touch of haughtiness to her appearance, 
somewhat contradicted by the eager light in her 
large dark eyes, and by the constantly varying 
expression of her mobile lips. Her mouth, per- 
haps, was a trifle too large; but her teeth were 
small, and exquisite in shape. The chin was 
Square and firm, with a slight cleft in it. The 
brown hair was combed carelessly back from the 
low brow; but rebellious little curls and rings 
were always making a soft fringe on the forehead. 
When she moved, it was with the elasticity that 
came from a high-arched instep, and that gave 
her the springing tread of a young Diana, 
“Barbara, dear,” said Mr. Rodney, or, as he 
was called generally, Friend Rodney, taking off 
his glasses slowly, and calmly looking at his 
somewhat excited daughter, «it appears to me 
that thee has been very unsettled, since thee came 
back from Europe. I thought to give thee a 
pleasure, child; but I doubt if it was really for 


{thy good; thee wishes now to accept this invi- 


tation to Newport, I suppose; thee seems to wish 
to be ‘on the go,’ as John calls it, all the time.” 

For Barbara had but recently returned from 
Europe, where she had been for 2 year, with her 
brother Jack and his wife. 

“But, father, what harm can there be, in 
going to Europe? Or eyen in wishing to accept 
Kitty Graham’s invitation to Newport, this sum- 
mer?” 

Mr. Rodney did not answer this directly, but 
said, after a moment: 

“Why not go with thy sister Ellen, to the 
White Mountains and Saratoga?” 
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“I'm willing to stay at home, if thee says so; f than even the oversight of the terrible Council of 
but I will not go with Ellen, anywhere,’ was the } Ten had been, in old Venice. 
decided response. For between Ellen and Bar- “Well, well, have your own way, you women- 
bara, though there was no open aversion, there } folks; you always do, in the end,” said Mr. 
was, as even the father knew, an entire want’ of } Rodney, wanting sadly to get back to the article 
sympathy. ; $ in the Edinburgh Review, which he was reading, 
Mr. Rodney looked attentively at the outside | and keeping his finger between the leaves. 
of the book he had been reading, for some | «Barbara is getting very worldly. Eh, Barbara? 
moments. Barbara, after a pause, went on: I suppose I must give thee a large checque, to 
“Oh, dear,” she said, “I suppose it is be-} help thee on in thy course.” © 
cause I am young, and want to enjoy life, like} Barbara made m rush at her futher, at these 
the birds-and flowers out there’? And, as she } words, crushing the pretty bunch of buttereups 
spoke, she looked wistfully into the garden, and } that she wore at her waist against his head, as 
up to a tree, where a small bird seemed to be } she encircled his neck with her arms, and kissed 
singing his little heart out. him, saying, ‘‘hee’s the very best, darlingest 
Mr. Rodney’s face grew tender, as he looked } futher a girl ever had.” 
at his child. Mrs. Rodney went on with her} “How would it have been, pussy,’ he retorted, 
sewing, as if Barbara's outbreak was a matter at 





smiling, ‘‘if I had not consented? Or given thee 
course, The wise mother always held back, till} no money for furbleows ?”” 
the right time came for speaking. “Oh, I should have been sure that thee was 
Directly, she said: “Richard, dear, suppose } not in thy right mind,” she laughingly answered. 
we take Kitty’s letter into consideration. Bar: | ‘The girl began, that very day, her prepara- 
bara and she have been friends, ever since their} tions for her visit. In this she was aided and 
carly school days. Kitty Prescott was light-} abetted by her brother John’s wife; who, not 
hearted, and thee used to think too merry ; but i heing a member of the Society of Friends, saw 
she always had good principles; and now that} no harm in giving her favorite sister-in-law as 


she is married, she will probably settle down. } many advantages in the way of dress as possible. * 


Moreoyer, Barbara will really be under Margaret § With Jack’s full knowledge and consent, she had 
Preseott’s care, a8 Kitty’s summer home is with } often furnished many little pleasures in the way 
her parents. ‘Thee sees there is a very kind let-} of amusements; and now she went in heartily 
ter fYom Margaret herself, in addition to that} for this visit to Newport. She had even, 
from her daughter.” long before this, entered into a conspiracy, by 
Barbara turned # grateful glance on her mother, } which Barbara had been taught to dance, while 
the mother who understood her go well, and who} in Europe with them. For, as Nannie sagely 
felt, with larger needs than her husband, that } said, ‘I’m not a Quaker, and Jack has been 
perhaps some of the coloring had gone out of her} ‘turned out of meeting’ for marrying mg, and 
own life, through overmuch repression. there is no reason why Barbara s},+ ldn’t dance a 
The Rodneys were looked upon, by the stricter } little, and even go to the opera: we cannot leave 
members of the ‘Society of Friends,” as much} her at the hotel, all by herself.” And so Bar- 
too lax in the discipline of their children. But} bara, during that European trip, had not only 
Richard Rodney was an easy-going, sweet-} learned to dance, but seen a good deal of the gay 
tempered man, who loved his ease, his books, } world. 
and his family; and his wife was known to have Barbara arrived at Newport, just as the day 
decided opinions of her own, with regard to the} was dawning, one July morning. She and Jack 
liberty to be givem to young people; and her ' left the steamer at once, and drove through the 
children’s dress and amusements were thus often } quaint, sleeping town, up to the fashionable 
an offence to the “Society.” It was becoming} avenue. As they went past closed villas and 
harder for them, every day, to stem the strong { cottages, with their green, flower-studded lawns, 
current of the time. There had been more than } the sun rose in the East; and the glorious red 
one visit to the Rodney mansion, by “ Friends,”’ } and gold of the sky, and the sea in the near dis- 
with regard to the little wedges that the world } tance, just touched by shafts of golden light, made 
seemed to be driving in, here and there, in-the } a picture that our heroine never forgot. 
pleasant little family. As to the: children them- “Here we are, whiat a stunning house’ said 
selves, it must be confessed, they wanted the lib- 3 her brother Jack, as the carriage drew up before 
erty and the gayety ; but they were greatly afraid ; the hall door of a stately villa. ‘TI will not go 
of the ‘committee from the monthly meeting; } in, for I must return by the earliest train. So, 
for this, to their youthful minds, was more awful } good-bye. Be a wise little woman, Barbara, and 
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don’t fall in loye with any of the good-looking { her mother opening a letter that had just been 

scamps that come in thy way.’ received from Barbara, Mollie was standing 
«Asif I were one of the kind that fall in love, } before a little old-fashioned mirror, trying on a 

Jack.” replied his sister, scornfully ; and the next } new bonnet. 

moment Jack was gone; the door was flung “Now, Ellen,” she exclaimed, “thee’s just in 

wide; and Kitty Graham appeared in the hall to } time to see a triumph of mind over matter. Look 





welcome her former schoolmate. at this poke. It is nothing but.a straw, trimmed ~ 
: with white satin ribbon; but the ribbon is of the 
CHAPTER Il. very richest, I assure thee, Ellen. Thestyleisas . 


Banpara Ropyey, from the very first, was pro- } old as George Fox himself, and plain enough for 
nounced a success at Newport. Mr. and Mrs. } the plainest Friend; but yet it is in the very 
Prescott had always been fond of her; and Kitty ; height of the fashion, as it happens, just now.” 
Joyed and petted her as if a favorite sister. Asfor Ellen saw that the bonnet was pretty and 
Tom Graham—Kitty’s husband—he told his wife, } ‘‘proper,”” but said nothing; she always snubbed 
in the fashionable slang of the day, that ‘‘ the girl } Mollie, on principle; so she did not condescend 
was no end of fun, with her rather unworldly } to answer. 
ways, and her downrightness.” So, as Barbara “Let me hear Barbara's letier, leaks mother,’”” 
never interfered with other girls’ admirers; and ‘she said, turning to Mrs. Rodney. 
rode well; and played lawn-tennis; and dressed } Mollie threw down her bonnet; knelt on the 
with taste, she soon found herself floating pleas- | ‘seat of the chair; hunched up her shoulders to | 
antly on the top wave of Newport society. {her egrs, as-she Teanid her elbows on the table 

Many, and long were the letters sent home to - before her; comfortably placed her chin in the 
Lanchurst that summer, full of the new kind of © palms of her hands; and prepared to listen. 
life she was leading. They were full, too, of keen} Mrs. Rodney had been reading the letter, 
sketches of character: for Barbara was an acute quietly, while Mollie was. descanting on the 
observer, and witty withal. She described polo : merits of her bonnet; and now went on, with- 

* and lawn-iennis ; yachting and garden parties: | out going, back. 
all the pastimes that came in her way; all the! ‘‘ Yesterday, I took a drive on a four-in-hand 
‘pleasure that she was getting from her visit. ! coach,’ wrote Barbara. “This is quite the thing 
She wrote with utter fearlessness, and graphic ito do, So I was much delighted, when Mr. Ran- 
force. But sometimes she deprecatingly said, } dolph invited me, and asked me to occupy the 
“YT fear you, will think me getting utterly } seat beside him, which is considered the seat of 
worldly.” { honor, thee must know. Well, mother, dear, it 

Her messages io her sister Ellen, married now j is like many other things in this world: a little 
to Mr. Hartly, often had a harmless malice | disappointing. Of course, it should not have 
yeiled under their pleasantness. Ellen, as we} been. I might haye known that driving, at the 
haye already imtimated, was as totally unlike | speed of eight miles an hour, with sleek horses, 
Barbara as it was possible for a sister to,be. {over the level Newport roads, was not like 
She was a formalist, through and through: a ; rattling down the precipitate hills in the White 
slaye to the world and its opinions, at heart; but } Mountains, behind six horses that were horses 
yet all the time strictly adhering to all the cute work, and not for show; with the spicy 
ward observances of her sect. She took her } mountain air in my face, and occasionally with 
pleasures in a prim, cheerless fashion. She al- } a soupgon of danger in the descent that made it 
ways wore the most exquisitely-fitting costumes. } all the more exhilarating. I wonder if I shall 
But the costumes were invariably plain in color: { ever forget the summer that we ‘staged’ through 
always of a delicate gray or silver, or soft fawn ; the mountains with that wonderful dehu? He 
tints; never anything brighter than a heliotrope. } managed his horses as well as Apollo did those 
She was one of those persons, who are always } of the chariot of the sun. Well, as I said before, 
sure they are doing their duty to their neighbor } this is quite different. Here, we don our most 
and themselves. becoming bravery; and six or eight men and 

Mollie, the youngest child, was even more an- } women sit on the top of the coach; and the 
tagonistic to her eldest sister than Barbara. She } grooms, in top boots and with huge bouquets 
Was an uncompromising little rebel, but deyoted { in their buttonholes, with calm, impassive faces 
to Barbara; and in Barbara’s letters Mollie took jand folded arms, like old Egyptian gods, sit 
the greatest delight. She longed for just a taste ; behind. Every now and then, one of these 
of all the glories which her sister described. superb creatures takes up a long horn, and 

One day, Ellen droye to Lanehurst, and found} blows a few notes upon it; this, if not ‘most 
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musical,’ is ‘most melancholy:’ for they do but did not show any more of my ankles than 
usually make such ridiculous work of it. It } was necessary, under the circumstances.”’ 

is supposed that the horn sounds to ‘clear the ; This sentence had the full effect on Ellen that 
king’s highway’ of anything that may interfere } mischievous Barbara had intended it should; for 
with the majestic approach of the coach; and I}she knew Mrs. Hartly would hear the letter 
have noticed, in passing these four-in-hands, that $ read. 

the worse a groom toots, the oftener he does it: “Showed her ankles! Mother, what has 
and a poor unoffending equestrian, or nervous ; Barbara come to?!’ exclaimed her sister. ‘She 
woman driving a stupid horse, who may be quite ?is forgetting all decorum. I would not haye 
out of the way, and on the proper side of the ¢ believed that, even of Barbara.” 

road, is often half frightened, and immediately } Mrs. Rodney took it all quietly enough. She 
rushes to the wrong place. Of course, there 3 knew her second daughter sufficiently well, to be 
must be some adyantage to be derived from a sure that she had done nothing unseemly. But 
coach-and-four; and I haye discovered that it is } she knew, also, that the girl dearly loved to tease, 
to make all one’s friends jealous. Now, yester- ; and that Ellen, who was utterly without a sense 
day, I was happy with the consciousness that all } of humor, neyer had the slightest perception of 
the girls whom I passed in my triumphal prog- yher sister’s fun, 

ress would have given a great deal tobein my; ‘‘I think we need not worry about Barbara 
place; and I looked down from my high perch, $ doing anything wrong,’’ said the mother, there- 
on the dowager’s landaus, or the more jaunty { fore, looking up at her eldest child. 

Victorias, or the bumping village carts, that con- } But Ellen responded, sharply, ‘I never showed 
tained all onr dearest friends, with a most ; my ankles in my life,” which, to do her only jus- 
patronizing smile; though, to be sure, to-morrow } tice, was true; and they were pretty ankles, too; 
I shall most probably have exchanged places } and she knew it, which, at least, was to her 
with one of them. Still, the momentary tri- } credit. 
umph was pleasant.” i Meantime, Barbara continued to enjoy herself, 

“Oh, the naughty child,” ejaculated Mr. } at Newport; and one bright:morning, when Kitty 
Rodney ; but with a smile, notwithstanding. had gone upon one of her numerous expeditions, 

“‘ How frivolous she is,”’ said Ellen. to see what could be gotten up in the way of 

“And tell Ellen,’”’ went on the letter, “that I {pleasure or fun, Barbara was lounging in the 
wore my white camel’s-hair dress, and a coarse ; hammock, that hung in the yine-wreathed piazza. 
black straw poke, with lots of pink feathers; it } A book, which she was reading, was in her hand; 
was stunning.” and Kitty’s gray parrot was perched upon her 

“Pink feathers!” | It fell in a whisper of hor- j shoulder. Her white dress floated softly in the 
ror from the elder sister’s lips. ‘She is utterly } breeze, as she gently moved to and fro; and the 
given over to vanity.” toe of one tiny slipper just peeped from beneath 

**T don’t see that it’s any wickeder to bea ; the skirt. The parrot, who was a wise bird, and 
pink bird, than a white or black one,” exclaimed } had been taught, by Tom, many unnecessary 
Mollie, bravely standing up for her pet sister. ; } ; things for a parrot to know, chattered away, 
«And why shouldn't she wear his feathers ?”’ eliciting no notice from the reader, except an 

“Tf thee was a little better acquainted with § occasional absent-minded stroke of its feathers,. 
ornithology,’ replied Ellen, severely, ‘thee {with her disengaged hand. Presently it nipped 
would know that the feathers don’t grow pink; } Barbara’s finger, then called in its rasping yoice, 
they are dyed; the natural color of the ostrich «Barbara, here’s a lover—bring him on, Tom, 
feather is a mixed grayish brown.” bring him on.”’ 

«Thee has not bettered thy case at all,” argued 3 Tom's explosion of laughter caused Barbara to: 
Mollie, who always tried to have the last word, } Jools up. Then, in her haste and confusion, she 
especially with Ellen, “Black or white ostrich } { nearly tumbled out of the hammock; for she: 
feathers are dyed, too, then; and I am sure that ; saw, not only Mr. Graham, but a total siranger 
pink, in that case, is no more sinful than any j also, who was entering with him, and who re- 
other color.”’ garded her with amused eyes. 

«There, there, Mollie, thee forgets thyself; “This is not a lover, Barbara, (as wena Tom 
that will do,’ said her mother, and she continued } mentally added—* but Sir Philip Carew.” 
her reading. So, Sir Philip was introduced, with all due 

«And I wore low shoes and pink stockings,” ‘form. : 
the writer went on to say, ‘and arranged my} ‘‘And where may Mistress Kitty be?’ now 
dress so that justice should be done to them; ; asked that lady’s husband. 
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“ Astounding Newport with her spirited new § up at him, “and haye never waltzed. So I fear 
ponies, and getting up a German, under some} I might be awkward.” 
frivolous pretence,’’ was the laughing reply. “Oh! never awkward.” 
«A German,” croaked the parrot. } ** Well, I think I would like to try. Don’t be 
The stranger looked at the bird: then at Bar-| scared, however; I ‘know the steps,’ as the chil- 
bara, inquiringly. { dren say, and will manage, I hope, not to disgrace 
‘Oh, not a man, but a cotillion,” ‘said the; you utterly.” And she rose from her seat, as she 
girl, in answer to the look. ‘‘I think, in, spoke. 
Europe, you always call such dances cotillions.”; Sir Philip took her hand, placed his arm about 
} her, and they circled around two or three times. 
{Then Barbara suddenly stopped, and exclaimed : 
CHAPTER III. } Oh, I can’t.” 
Tue long forenoon was whiled away on the’ ‘But that was all right,” answered her part- 
piazza, in desultory talk, till Kitty’s return.’ ner, ‘Now,’ and he started again. 
Kitty came in like a small whirlwind, full of ex- ‘I tell you, I can’t,” said Barbara, stopping 
eitement, announcing her success for her ‘small once more. 
and early? affair. She secured all of Sir Philip's; ‘But I say, Miss Rodney, your step is per- 
time, at once, forall kinds of things. ‘I'll make | fect,” exclaimed the puzzled man; ‘it’s all 
sure of him,” she said to herself, ‘before any-) right—” 
one else can engage him.’ She had known him | “T can’t—it isn’t all right,” retorted Barbara, 
before, during other gay Newport summers, and } with a little stamp of her foot; and she released 
in London, during the whirl of the fashionable {herself from his encircling arm, and walked out 
season. He was a great favorite with both Kitty {on the piazza. 
and her husband, and in fact wherever he was; Poor Carew was left standing in the middle of 
known. Sir Philip was tall and slender, about; the room, utterly dazed, with mouth half open, 
twenty-seven years old, with quiet manners, } and looking as awkward as only an Englishman 
somewhat spoiled by a wearied, indifferent air; { can, who has received what he thinks a most un- 
but this was contradicted sometimes by such an} necessary rebuff. 
earnest look in the gray eyes, that it gave an en-} What did it all mean? He went oyer to the 
tirely new expression to his character. Kitty } window, which opened on to the piazza, and as 
frequently complained of his indifference to; he stood in the shadow of the deep bay, he tried 
woman's charms; but as she said, “he was too : to study out the causes of his treatment, and the 
much accustomed to have women like him.” He | wonderful nature of young ladies. At last, he 
‘had a pleasant way of talking, never above the ; came to the conclusion that it'was only American 
‘heads of his listeners, however much knowledge } manners ; though, todo American women justice, 
might be behind the careless words; and he also ‘it was the first specimen of it he had seen. 
possessed that invaluable quality for success in} Just then he heard, on the piazza, outside, a 
-society—tact. bubbling laugh, the soft swish of floating drapery, 
So the days passed, and most of them found} and the rhythmical time of light feet; and 
«Carew at Cliffeote, at some hour or another during} Barbara and Linda Prescott, Kitty’s school-girl 
the day. sister, circled past him like two graceful swans. 
The evening of Kitty’s German arrived. Berl Standing, as he did, inside, in the shadow of 
bara was in her best looks and best spirits; but’ the window, they were not aware of his con- 
sa little shy about joining in the German, as she tiguity. 
feared to make some mistake in the figures. Sir | ‘Oh, this is delicious,’’ said Barbara, as she 
‘Philip only joined in it, as some lady ‘took him {glided by where Carew stood, ‘after that—” 
-out,” as a fayor, not caring as much for dancing} ‘The rest of the sentence was lost in the dis- 
vas he should have done, some thought. tance, as the two girls softly waltzed away. 
Towards the close of the entertainment, Bar- } Presently they passed the window again, on their 
“bara was sitting by the door, watching the figures, } return; and Linda was saying, ‘ Oh, it is ever so 




















when Sir Philip came up. much nicer, dancing with a gentleman, for—”’ 
‘Shall we try this valse, Miss Rodney ?’* he; ‘Then again they swept past, and he lost the 
asked, lazily. rest. 


Rarbara’s little feet were already dancing by; After that, the music ceased, and the two girls 
themselves, under her skirts; but she answered, | came down the piazza once more. Barbara was 
vdemurely : | saying = 

~*You know that I am a Quakeress,” glancing; ‘ But Linda, how can you bear that any man, 
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who chooses to dance with you, should put his } He was in no mood, however, to approach her. 
arm around you? It’s just horrid!” { Sometimes, he almost thought he would neyer do 

‘Oh,’ answered the more worldly, if younger, { it again: he would leave Newport, the next day: 
girl, ‘you'll soon get used to that, and like it.” $ after all, why was he idling his time away here, 

“Like it??? exclaimed Barbara, aghast.{ when he ought to be at home? He fumed to 
“Never, without I was engaged to him—or mar-} himself, for awhile; and then, with sudden de- 
ried to him.” $ termination, went up and made his adieus to 

“Pooh! I don’t mean ‘like it’ in that way,” | Mrs. Graham: much to her astonishment, it 
said Linda, laughing. ‘I only mean that {must be confessed; for she saw he was out of 
man’s arm supports you so well, and you dance } humor, and could not divine the cause. 
so much easier; why, it’s as much a matter of} His carriage was waiting for him at the door; 
course as shaking hands is.”” i but he declined to use it, and set off to walk to 

“ Oh,”’ was all Barbara said. {the Ocean House, on foot. The Prescott villa 

She was a little cresifullen, for fear she had} was well down the avenue, so that he had a 
“made a goose of herself,” as she termed it. } long walk before him; and before he had gone 
Then she added, “Well, I don’t want to be a! half the distance, he began to wonder if he 
prude; but if that oaf of an Englishman wwould ‘had not made a fool of himself. He had lit 
only have understood and stopped, without all} a cigar, which, perhaps, helped to soothe him. 
that ado.” } «Why shouldn’t she like the fellow, if she 

“You mean Sir Philip? But how could he; chooses?” he said. “She has a perfect right 
understand, if he had no suspicion of what you! todo so. I, at least, have no right to complain. 
meant? I suppose he has waltzed with hundreds / She’s not a girl to be affected by a handle to 
of girls—been waltzing ever since he was inshort / one’s name. And after all, perhaps’’—for a 
clothes,” answered Linda. new thought now struck him— Miss Rodney 

“That's true,” admitted Barbara, Iaughing. { didn’t intend to snub me. She probably does 

Sir Philip had listened unintentionally, and aut hate dancing, on a warm night, and especially 
last with amazement. So these were Miss Rod- | hates waltzing.” 
ney’s reasons for not waltzing with him, he said} By this time, the second cigar was lit, and his 
to himself. What a funny little prude! mood had become even more charitable. 

Just then, the two girls entered the room, and} “The pretty little Puritan,” he said, and he, 
Barbara was instantly besieged by a crowd of | laughed, as he said it, rather tenderly. Then 
gentlemen, each asking for a dance. Among } H he thought of all the women he had ever known; 
them was a Mr. Fairlawn, a young millionaire { then he wondered if any of them had such seru- 
from Boston, who had made himself conspicuous, | ples. Various scenes in London drawing-rooms, 
all the season, by his attentions to Barbara. and in English country-houses, came back to 
«The conceited prig,” muttered Sir Philip. ; him; and as he recalled the free manners he 
Perhaps, if Carew had known his own heart a) had so often seen, he laughed again, but this 
little better, he would have been aware that it) time cynically. He flung the cigar, which he 
was jealousy which made him say this so often. i had just lit, impatiently away. 

Tt was, therefore with a feeling almost of anger, ; But directly, with another revulsion, his 
that Sir Philip now saw Barbara accept the Bos- } thoughts came back to Barbara. 

tonian’s arm: and accept it, too, as if with the | “The pretty little Puritan,” he said, again; 
greatest pleasure. Directly, the couple passed } and he walked slower and slower. 

near to where he stood, and he could not help } ; There was a sofiening smile on his face now. 
overhearing Barbara say, ‘ No, thank you; forto ! He was going over all he knew of Barbara. He 
dance on these summer nights is quite out of / recalled her sparkling wit; her unconventional 
place and time, don’t you think?” She said it : { frankness; her unsophisticated ways; her sym- 
so graciously, that her manner took away what / ‘ pathetic manner; her rare, fresh beauty. He 
ever mortification, otherwise, might have come ‘ ! began to wonder how it was, that never before 
from thg denial. j had he realized her winsomeness. 

So,” said Sir Philip to himself, savagely, } “She’s like some sweet, quaint, last century 
‘there are some fellows she can refuse a dance, ; picture, set in a modern frame,” he said. ‘She 
with courtesy, at least; while others she snubs { i called herself 2 Quaker, when she refused to 
unmercifully—calls them ‘oafs,’ and all that.’ ; waltz. I wonder if thut, after all, wasn’t the 
And he stood twirling his moustache, and watch-} reason, and not anything personal to me? _ 
ing her with more interest than he had ever done ; By Jove, I'll go, to-morrow, and ask her.” 
before, even if with a little irritation. [20 BE concLUDED. ij 
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Tur door-bell rang so violently, that Doctor } “Saltpetre,” said the anxious mother, in a 
Alexander Ryle answered it himself. tone as though prepared for the worst. 

“Come, quick, docthor,” cried a female ser- “Tn what quantity ?” 
vant, bonnetless and out of breath, ‘the young “<I think,” was the reply, ‘that she may have 
misthress is pizened intirely.” « yieken half a teaspoonful. It was given her in 

Now, as Doctor Alexander Ryle was just begin- : mistake for another powder, which she occasion- 
ning practice, he would have been ready enough { tally uses for a bad headache, But tell me at 
to go, even without this eager adjuration. So, { once, doctor,’’—tragically— is she in danger ?”” 
putting on his hat, he followed “Bridget, at once. H “Not that I am aye of,” was the calm 

She hurried him to Portland Place, the most: reply. ‘* You feel no ill effects from it, do you, 
fashionable locality in the town, and ushered him ; $ Miss—” 
up a haidsome staircase, at the top of which | “‘Hallerton,” supplied the young lady, rest- 
were a dozen other female servants, all in a state } ing those bewildering orbs full upon him. 
of intense excitement. A door opened, and a i Then she added, coolly: ‘I have reiterated to 
cultivated yoice—a lady’s voice—said, “This way, | mamma, and grandmamma, and aunties, and 
doctor.” the household generally, that I am not pois- 

His quick eyes took in at a glance, the perfect } oned, and that my headache is cured; but they 
appointments of the room he entered: the lovely ; will not believe me, All that I desire now is to 
peacock blues, and pale pinks, and dull gold, ; be let alone.” 
that made such exquisite combinations; but he An amused smile was discernible on the doc- 
Jooked in vain for his patient. Another bevy of tor’s face. This seemed such a yery broad hint 
wwomen were there: a stately grandmother, in}to her medical adviser. And a rosy blush, as 

. black silk and point lace, with the inevitable ' she noticed his look, spread itself over Miss Hal- 

silvery puffs; her matronly daughter, in a great ; ; higaans fair face. 
state of agitation; and several friends, also in a “My dear child,’ remonstxated her grand- 
highly neryous condition. mother, ‘remember your great-great-great-aunt.”” 

Beside one of the broad windows, sat a most “Td rather not,” was the undutiful reply. 
refreshing vision of youth and loveliness, attired } “She's a perfect nuisance. Because an ancestor 
in a robe de chambre of soft white cashmere, that | tof ours was poisoned,” she continued, turning to 
was trimmed with peacock blue. A mass of } the doctor, ‘the whole family cherish the notion, 
gold-colored hair was carelessly coiled on the top ; when anything goes wrong with me, that I am 
of her head; and her downcast eyes were reso- ; following in her footsteps. You must think us a 
Intely fixed on the book in her hand, with a } set of madwomen, to summon you on such a pre- 
superb indifference to the tumult around her. $text as this; but I can assure you that J had 
She was like a calm, still-life picture, surrounded ; nothing to do with it.” 
by battle scenes. “ Could this,’ the doctor «JT am quite convinced of that,” he replied, 


thonght, ‘be his patient?” with a bow andasmile. ‘If you had taken twice 
The color deepened on her cheek; but she did : as much saltpetre, it would not haye harmed 
not look up, when her mother said, anxiously : S you. But it is not usually prescribed for head- 


«We fear, doctor, that my daughter is pois- ; aches, eI will bid you good-morning, Miss Hal- 
oned. What. do you think of her?” At the { {lerton, with the hope that you will never stand 
same time laying her hand caressingly on the {in any more need of my services than you do at 
graceful shoulder. { present.” 

The girl slowly lifted a pair of dark-blue eyes, ; The young lady gracefully inclined her head, 
with a mischievous, dancing light in them, to {and tried to interest herself again in the story 
the doctor's face, dropping them again immedi-? she was reading; but Doctor Ryle’s manly face 
ately. The young physician was quite embar- ‘ and figure were constantly obtrnding themselves 
rassed. What sort of a patient was this? {in place of the hero of the book. 

He rallied, however, and said, composedly : Mrs. Hallerton, following the doctor into the/ 


«What. Hes yous ameter taken t” hall, led the way into a reception room. 
(888) 
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Here, with a beckoning whisper, she thrust a { looking up. caught a hasty glimpse of Miss Hal- 
handsome fee upon him, English fashion, saying: | lerton and her escort. How the latter’s eyes 
“Rose has quite taken to you,” (‘an odd way } were fastened on her face! And what a hand- 
of showing it,’ parenthesized her auditor to him- ; some, dashing fellow he was! A ‘ cousin,” two 
self,) ‘and you are the first physician who has H or three times removed, too, as Mrs. Hallerton 
entered the house, since the death of our old fay-{ had told him; such a convenient relationship. 
orite, Doctor Clay. I really hope you will take} s for the young lady, she looked perfectly 
his place; for we all feel confidence in you, at; ‘ yadiant, and the deepest damask roses bloomed 
once. My daughter is very delicate. Every week |in her cheeks. She carried herself magnifi- 
she has these terrible headaches, which make us } cently in the saddle, too. But like a vision, 
afraid that she will accidentally take something ; she was gone. She had not even seen him. ° 
dangerous, to relieve them. The headaches are! Again and again was Doctor Ryle summoned to 
hereditary, and the great-great-great-aunt, of ; the Hallertons. But for along while he got no 
whom mother spoke {her own great-aunt), pois- } glimpse of his patient. One excuse after another 
soned herself, while temporarily deranged from < was given. Sometimes, she was out; sometimes, 
one.”” (she was ‘quite well.” At last, Mrs. Hallerton 
The doctor bowed, and said he would do his ‘ admitted, confidentially, that “‘ Rose was terribly 
best, and went home, thinking, more than a doc- 5 afraid of doctors.’’ The reply was naturally sug- 
tor should, of that golden hair, “What a gested, that, under the circumstances, a physi- 
beautiful Rose it is,” he could not help saying to ; vian’s visits were somewhat superfluous. But Doc- 
himself, ++ Will I ever see her again?” ; tor Ryle was so piteously entreated not to forezo 
Some time elapsed, in fact, before the doctor ‘them, that, aided by certain growing inclinations 
was summoned again to Portland Place, and he’ of his own, he consented to keep up what began 
began to think he liad been forgotten. At last, to look very much like a medical farce. 
a note came from Mrs. Hallerton. *‘ Rose,’’ she But a day came, when Miss Rose was pros- 
wrote, ‘has one of her violent headaches, even ! trated by asevere attack of pneumonia, and could 
worse than common. Will Dr. Ryle please come } not possibly make her escape. As Doctor Ryle 
immediately?” } entered the room where she lay, looking far more 
The note had been left while he was out. But } like a lily than a rose, she held out a beautiful 
he hurried off, as soon as he came home, his ; little hand to him, and asked to be forgiven, like 
heart palpitating a litthe—a curious thing for a bg penitent child, 
doctor, and especially for this one. i «There is nothing to forgive,’ replied the 
The grandmother met him, with a still greater doctor, as he took the little hand for a moment. 
amount, if possible, of silvery puffs, black silk, {in his; ‘we will not talk of your running away 
and point lace, and ejaculated, with clasped { now, but of your getting well. You must not 
hands: ‘You are too late, doctor. She is } talk at all, for the present.” ‘ 
gone |” «Then you will really take care of me?” she 
“For a moment, the young man’s heart almost } asked, disobeying him with the most charming 
stopped beating; but Mrs. Hallerton’s cheerful } promptness. - 
tones hastened to reassure him, “J will,’ he answered, solemnly as though 
“Oh! it’s nothing serious.” she said. ‘ You i responding in the marriage service; “but I am 
must forgive Rose. I told you that she was wil-! { yery tyrannical, Miss Hallerton. I cannot prom- 
ful. Half an hour ago, she insisted on going off ; ise to cure you, without implicit obedience.” 
with her cousin, Philip Conrad, on a horseback A sunset glow of crimson suffused the patient’s 
vide, because he told her it would eure her head- } cheeks, as she remembered her escapades. But 
ache. Phil is a handsome, reckless fellow, who }on the whole, she rather enjoyed being under 
is always leading her into mischief.” j authority: it was such a novel sensation. She 
A feeling of hatred for the said Philip instantly | was a somewhat spoiled child, as well as a wilful 
arose in the heart of the hearer. But he remem- i one, if the truth must be told; and she found it 
bered he was a doctor, and replied: exciting, as long as she was able, to puzzle and 
« A ride in this bracing air may proye the best ; thwart the doctor in every possible way. 
remedy.’’ Nevertheless, it was with a defrauded + But preity Rose Hailerton was soon beyond 
sort of feeling, that he retraced his steps to the ik and Doctor Ryle saw that his patient was 














office. likely to have only her youth in her favor. For 

Later in the afternoon, as he was returning } some days, she fairly hung suspended between 
from a visit to a patient, in the outskirts of the {life and death; and mother, nurse, and doctor, 
city, he heard the clatter of horses’ hoofs, and } watched each labored breath with a sickening 
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sense that it might be the last. For two or three { science-stricken to lose a patient through neglect 
nights, the doctor remained until morning with } or carelessness. I am rejoiced to see you so 
the stricken mother. much improved, Miss Hallerton; and as I can 

« Qh,” exclaimed Mrs. Hallerton, when, at } be of no further use, I will say good-morning, 
last, she saw her daughter in a fair way to re- Peal good-bye.” 

“cover, “what would we have done without Doc-} Rose merely bowed in return: she could not 
tor Ryle? He could not have been more tender } speak; and when he had fairly gone, she cried 
with Rose, had he been her brother.’”” until she was tired. It was very natural, of course, 

‘All the household echoed the words; and the | in her weak state, said her devoted bevy of rela- 
sick girl soon learned to read the earnest gaze of } tives; but it brought upon her such a shower of 
those deep-set eyes. It had really seemed to restoratives that she was fain to stop, in self- 
hold her back from the grave, as she lay half ; defence. 
unconscious; and later, its tender watchfulness | Two or three weeks after this, Miss Hallerton, 
gave her comfort and strength. apparently restored to health and strength, went 

“Mother,” she asked, one day, ‘didn’t Doc- } for a solitary drive in her own especial vehicle. 
tor Ryle watch with me all night, while I was so } She was restless and dissatisfied, and mad for 
very ill?” excitement of some sort; and the pony phae- 

“Yes, my darling,” was the reply ; ‘‘ he spent ; ton offered the most desirable safety-valve. She 
several nights here—and I feel that we owe your } drove at a proper orthodox pace through the city ; 
precious life to him. I really love him for his } but once off the pavement, she gave the pony a 
goodness to you, and I shall miss his visits dread- } loose rein, and touched him with the whip. 
fully. He said, this morning, that it would { Unfortunately, ‘Knight’ was also spoiling 
scarcely be necessary for him to come more than + for excitement, haying been exercised so little 
once or twice more.”’ [ais his mistress’ illness; besides, he had 











Rose was silent. But she wondered if she, { almost forgotten what the whip meant; so, with 
too, would not miss his visits dreadfully. ‘a vicious kick, he broke into a frantic run. 

“JT am proud of my patient,’’ said Doctor Ryle, Rose had been accustomed to horses from 
merrily, the next time he came, after feasting babyhood; but she was still weak from her 
his eyes on the lovely vision propped up on the } recent illness. She soon found herself unable to 
lounge. ‘Tow do you feel, to-day, Miss Rose?” hold in the excited animal, and had given her- 

** Almost well enough to run away again,” was j self up for lost, when assistance came from the 
the laughing reply. “I shall probably be off, } most unexpected quarter. Before she knew how 
the next time you come. I am beginning to it happened, Doctor Ryle had seized the bridle, 
remember that I am terribly afraid of doctors, ; and was soothing the trembling animal. 
and I am quite pining for a sight of old faces. i “ Will you allow me to drive you home?” he 
Mamma says that I may see Phil, in a day or asked, as he saw how pale and faint the girl 
two, if you have no objection. The poor boy looked. He did not wait for an answer, but 
has been nearly crazy.” stepped into the phaeton. 

A yery queer, cold sort of expression came } “Jt is a long time since I have seen you,” 
over the doctor's face; and Rose looked up in } began Rose, feeling the silence, after 2 moment, 
surprise at the stiff tone in which he said: embarrassing. 

“T do not think there will be any ‘next time,’ «« And you were running away from me again,” 
Miss Hallerton. You are quite able now to } said her companion, with a smile. 
dispense with my services, and I have several “That was Knight’s running, not mine,” she 
other patients who really need them.” replied. “But, Doctor Ryle, I must speak 

“Yon are the best judge,” replied the young | seriously about what has proved no jesting mat- 
Jady, with a sudden chill on her own feelings. } ter, and tell you, whether you like it or not, how 
J only wish that I could make some sort of re- grateful I am to you for saving my life this 
turn for your unwearied care and kindness dur- Ysecond time. On your last visit, you were so 
ing the last month.”’ | distant and severe, that you frightened me, and 

This sounded very dignified and proper, she } Tam almost afraid, even now—” 
thought. But the faint, returning color was{ “I, too, must speak seriously,”” said the doc- 
perceptibly heightened ; and she was conscious ; tor, fixing upon herthe earnest gaze that Rose 
of a dull, aching pain at. her heart. remembered so well. ‘¢ Will you allow me to ask 

«Do not thank me,’’ said Doctor Ryle, also | you a question, Miss Hallerton $2) 
dignified and proper, and equally miserable. “ I { The deepening, varying hues on the face beside 
merely did my duty. I should feel sadly con- ? him were beautiful to see; and the weight on his 
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heart was already partly lifted, as he uttered the { watched beside you, night after night, during your 
- words: ‘Are you engaged to your cousin, Mr. } illness, I did it because my life was so bound up 
Philip Conrad?” in yours, that I felt it would be death to lose 
Rose suddenly lifted her face, with the old mis-} you. It was not true to say that I did no more 
chieyous look in her violet eyes, and laughed like ; than my duty; for if I attended to patients gen- 
a happy child. The gaze she met seemed search-{ erally in that way, I should soon be unfitted for 
ing her yery soul; and crimsoning more vividly | practice. Since your recovery, I have been ill 
than ever, she said: “ Why do you ask me that?” } myself, from the intense strain on brain and 
“Because,” imprisoning both of her hands in | heart, and I shall never be quite cured, until you 
the one that was not monopolized by the reins, } prescribe for me.” 
“if you are not engaged to hin—oh, my darling, Rose Hallerton married Doctor Alexander 
I felt so sure that you were—you are certainly } Ryle, to the great satisfaction of her family, who 
engaged to me.” received him, both literally and figuratively, with 
‘There was no sound of denial, and he ventured } open arms; but she always declared that he never 
to continue: ‘Rose, my Rosa Mundi, when I $ had proposed to her. Did he? 
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‘Your step is the softest that brushes Are not for my Eve of the Arno— 
‘The silken-swept floors of Cockayne, Dve found that th “rose has a thorn.” 
Your face is the idol they worship ‘Then was Paradise undisenchanted, 
In Fashion's idolatrous fane. Young Love a divinity yet. 
Did fancy recall for the moment Now, you can forget to remember, 
We pass'd in the dazzling throng, Whilst I recollect to forget. 
A wave-lighted darkness by Arno, 
‘And one lonely nightingale’s song? + There are scores only asking permission 
Some sweetnesses whispered at parting, ‘To put their necks under your foot, 
Some clasping of hands when we met? The slaves of your sceptre, my beauty, 
Or have you forgot to remember Outnumber the slaves of Amroot. 


Yet still as you stand in the glittor, 
‘The pride and the passion of pow’r, 
Sigh once for the glory departed, 
‘The love that you loved—for an hour: 
‘The stars we saw rise upon Arno 


What I—recollect to forget? 


‘A folly ! but good while it Iasted— 
Perhaps we've grown wiser since then, 
You're learn'd in the highways and byways 


Of the paths of the children of men, Shall turn in their courses and set, 
‘The blossoms and fruits of Love's garden, When you can forget to remember 
‘Tho star-flow'rs that vanish with morn, What . . . recollect to forgot. 
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Susoren friends! When birds are calling, And each tender Teaf and blossom 
‘Trees are waving, roses bloom— Lays on earth its beauteons head— 
Teeaf, and bud, and blossom, filling 
All the air with sweet perfume— When the birds have flown, and tree-topa 
Stand dark-lined against tho sky, 
Wakening to the morning's glory, And the streamlet’s heart is silent, 
Dreaming in the golden noon, And the storm-cloud gathereth nigh— 
Welcoming tho evening shaiows, 
Lingering ‘neath the tender moon— Will ye come, and share our winter, 
‘As ye shared our summer hours? 
Ye are welcome! Gifts of summer: When Life’s storms aro beating o’er us, 
Rich, and beautiful, and sweet, Will your tears o'erflow with ours? 
Lying all around, above you, 
Blossoming beneath your feet— Home and love are changeless, whether 
Summer sun, or firelight, glow. 
Ye are welcome! But when winter, Blest are they, who, faithful ever, 


Storm-clad, lifts his finger dread, Come to us, in joy or woe. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 317. 


CHAPTER XI. ‘ 
Mrs. Janson Forses had just completed her 





preparations for ‘The Saturday Night,” to which i 


some important invitations had been given out. 
Whatever financial results might have followed 
these festive gatherings, but little display of them 
had been made either in her residence or its sur- 
roundings. Whatever her vain desires in this 
respect may have been, her husband, Janson 
Forbes, the editor of a political journal, and, in 
* that position, 2 convenient link of communication 
between experienced lobbyists and accessible 
Congressmen, was fur too prudent for any osten- 
tatious exhibition of success in his vocation. } 
Indeed, he rather affected the need of parsimony } 
in his household. ; 








On that particular evening, she had thrown a 
wreath of paper roses, of her own making, over 
the frame, and divided her admiration, for some 
time, between that and the long mirror running 
back of the opposite mantelpiece, where she 
seemed to be searching for some of the beauty in 
her own face, which she fancied to exist in the 
child, A moment after, as if the habit of decep- 
tion was so strong that she must practice on her- 
self, she would push the autumn leayes aside, 
give a new twist to her long curls, draw one far- 
ther down to her bosom, toss another back over 
her shoulder, examine her face still more closely 
in the glass, and, with a sigh of contentment, 
take to roying up and down the room again, only 
to grow restless, as she thought of the combina- 


The apartment, in which she was that evening } tions that were to be formed, the influences used, 
awaiting the presence of her guests, could hardly { and the great interests that would depend upon 
have been considered a drawing-room, but ‘for! the coming of such guests as were essential to 


an arch of ornate stucco work that spanned it in 
the middle, giving an ostentatious display of size, 
and two marble mantelpieces, backed by long 
narrow mirrors, divided into compartments, each 
of which reflected a tall brass candlestick, and 
duplicated the lights they held, like soldiers car- 
rying flambeaux in a procession. 

To these ornaments was added a gilt chande- 
lier, with a circle of long crystals dropping from 
the socket of each candle it bore, which gave to; 
the room a dusky atmosphere, into which Mrs. } 
Forbes glided, like an actress when the footlights 
are turned low. On the carpet, numerous ara- } 
besques, medallions, and a blazing entanglement i 
of flowers shed their gorgeousness, 

But most of all did Mrs. Forbes exult in a 
portrait of herself, hanging against the opposite 
wall; not as she was then, in the waning bloom 
of her womanhood, with long curls falling to her 
shoulders, crowned with a wreath of roses, that 
caught the candlelight, as it glinted down the 
azure silk of her dress, and lost itself in the car- 
pet. No, this work of high art consisted of a} 
little girl, stiff and upright as an exclamation } 
point, standing against a blue background, with 
her feet planted on a patch of vivid green, and 
carrying a basket of wooden-looking flowers in 
her stiff little hand, 
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success, in an enterprise that had been left, more 
than had ever happened before, to her own 
capacities for deception snd powers of pleasing. 

Mrs. Forbes was not a woman for deep reflec- 
tion on this or any other subject, She could 
usually depend on her own spontaneous efforts at 
personal influence. Indeed, all the power she 
possessed depended upon the natural audacity of 
character, which made her very falsehood seem 
like the recklessness of fearless truth; but this 
evening, the magnitude of an object, scarcely yet 
thoroughly understood, made her thoughtful, as 
the moment of action drew on. 

Up to this time, her duties had been to lure, 
flatter, or push her way into society, and thus 
find ready access to persons in power, whom her 
husband might wish to influence. Naturally 
ambitious, and full of that courage which springs 
from heedlessness of danger, she gloried in the 
excitement of a career carefully laid out for her, 
as much as she desired the profit that might 
accrue from it. 

A few words with her husband that day had 
stimulated her ambition, and opened a vista of 
wealth, that seemed almost fabulous to her, 
Success in this one enterprise, he said, would lift 
them above all necessities of prudence, or fears of 
disaster. She could then boldly take a place in 
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the gay world, toward which she had hitherto { left hand with the other: ‘a new house, on one 


been compelled to creep and cringe. Then she 
could openly assert all the appliances of wealth, 
and exercise the taste which she felt quite certain 
of possessing. No dark horsehair chairs should 
then dim the gorgeousness of her carpets. 

The noise of a latch-key at the door, and astep 
in the hall, broke in on her reverie, Directly, 
Janson Forbes came into the room, with a bun- 
dle of papers in his hand, 

“Ah, you are here, and all right. That is 
capital. Get up, and let me see how you look. 
We have difficult cards to play, and I suppose 
there is something in that, where women are 
concerned,” 

“You ought to know. 
often enough for you in times gone by, 
wife, arising, and shaking out the folds of her 
dress, with some show of.impatience, ‘It’s the 
same old thing, you see. 1 have no chance for 
variety.” 

“Pretty enough, anyway,” said the husband, 
surveying her from head to foot, with far more 
interest than she had observed in him before. 
“Upon my word, I begin to think there is some 
power in beautiful things.” 

‘*No one but you ever doubted it,’’ retorted 
the wife. ‘ By and by, you will perhaps find it 
out. I never could see what use there is in 
seeming poor, except to give other women a 
chance to crow over you.” 

“That depends, my dear, Nothing helps a 
public man now like a good clear reputation for 
poverty.” 

Mrs. Forbes shrugged her plump shoulders. 

“T dare say; but for my part, I would just as 
soon be poor as seem so. What's the good of 
money, anyway, if one cannot cut a splurge with 
it? I tell you what, Janson, I’m tired to death 
of all this talk about prudence. It’s just because 
you dote on hoarding up money.”’ 

“Well, well, don’t plunge into. that subject 
again just now. Only luok your prettiest, and 
do your best in this Stewart matter, and we can 
afford to snap our fingers at the world.” 

« But will you?” 

«When this Western business is accomplished, 
I can promise you almost anything.” 


said the 


I'm sure I’ye dressed } 





of the squares.” 

“Well?” 

*« Furnished beautifully.” 

“Like the East room, perhaps,” suggested 
Forbes, with another smile, that had no sweet- 
ness, but much mockery in it. 

«No, no,’ was the prompt answer, sccom- 
panied by a lively toss of the head; ‘that old 
Washington stuff won’t answer for me. When L 
do come out, it shall be with a dash.” 

“Well, what next ?”? 

“Dresses—superb, and plenty of them; fur 
cloaks ; lace flounces ; silks that will stand alone; 
camel’s-hair shawls, such as the Sultans give their 
wives; rings down to each knuckle of my hands: 
everything that shines and sparkles, and makes 
one woman hate another, in the way of toilet.!’ 

«Well, what next?’ asked the man, with a 
sneer on his lips, and darkening in his eyes, 
“What next? I only, want to know how moder- 
ate © woman can be when she has full swing.’” 

“Oh, you can laugh and sneer,” she said; 
“but I’m in earnest—dead earnest. If this big’ 
fish comes into our net, I’m bound to have my, 
share of it made certain.” 

“Well, go on.” 

“Carriages ; horses; a great stout coachman, 
sitting on a hammercloth cushion, and flipping 
little boys in the face with his whip; two black 
footmen, and a maid.”’ 

“Ts that all?” 

“Why not? One can think of other things 
afterward—more than I’m likely to get out of 
you; but all this is only to tantalize me. You'd 
better go upstairs; get rid of that bundle of 
papers, and put on a dress fit for company.” 

Forbes sauntered toward the door, but his 
wife called him back, 

“One thing more: I don’t mean to be made 
useful in this business till I know all about it.” 

‘Nonsense, my dear. Why should you care 
about the details, so long as the result will bring 
in money enough for all you want.’ 

Here Forbes held up the package, that bespoke 
his arduous calling, and left the room. 

Mrs. Forbes remained upon the sofa to which 
she had retreated, and watched him, with a look 


Certainly, you ean do that, without much } of sly cunning in her eyes, till he disappeared 


trouble, at any time; but keeping the promise is 
another thing, I want to be certain about that.” 
Forbes laughed, grimly. He was a, tall, loose- 
jointed man, ‘so constituted, both by nature and 
education, that his yery smile was untrustworthy. 
«Well, well, what do you want?” - 
‘This,’ answered the lady, planting herself 
on the carpet, and counting off the fingers of her 


up the stairway. Then she leaned back, with a 
low, dissatisfied laugh, that ended in words 
equally scornful. 

“Oh, yes, Lam always to take orders, and never 
know anything—not even where the money goes 
to. This comes of marrying a man of genius: one 
of those fellows who think they know so much that 
their wives haye nothing to do but watch and wor- 
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ship them, in order to educate themselves. But; ‘Great things? Yes, he was right. It would 
I don’t mean to play blind-man’s buff, with abe a great—a noble thing—if we could rescue 
handkerchief over my eyes, all our lives—’ i these poor people from their despoilers.” 

Mrs. Forbes started to an upright position on} Stewart’s voice changed a little here, and the 
the hard sofa, and arranged her dress with care- { sharp-witted woman was quick to observe it. She 
ful precision, for the door-bell had sounded; and } laid her hand on his arm, and laughed in his face. 
directly, a gentleman came in. «There, there. You are not practising for the 

«Ah, Mr. Stewart, how fortunate. ‘We know, i ministry. Of course, you and my husband—I 
by the perfume, when a rosé is near,’ I was just} don’t know how many persons beside—are dying 
thinking of you,’ she exclaimed, advancing to } to take these savages out of the hands of their 
meet her first visitor with beaming hospitality in } perseeutors—but what then?” 
her face, and that elaboration of manner so com-} ‘‘ Why, then, we shall protect their rights.” 
mon to women who have fought or wheedled{ Mrs. Forbes looked steadily in the man’s face. 
their way into society. ‘Sit down, sit down, and ** And secure your own,”’ she said. 
let us have a little chat before the rest come in.” “Well, there can be no harm in that. These 

Stewart, who had taken the lady's extended } Indians own lands that our people want.” 
hand, forgot to relinquish it; and it was difficult “Yes, I know: as they wanted and took those 
to say which led the other to that horsehair sofa, } on this side of the Mississippi.” 
or why their hands did not unclasp when they “Then you do know something of politics?” 
were safely ensconced between its curving arms. said Stewart, laughing. 

















*‘Now tell me all about these poor Indians. “No; that is of the past—history—and very 
You don’t know how much I am interested in} disgraceful history it is; but go on.” 
them. Janson is so absorbed in his paper that } «Well, these lands will, in some way, be forced 
he tells me nothing; but you have been among} into the market, either by treaty or purchase. 
them, and can give me some idea of what they } In forming a treaty, great care is necessary; and 
come here about.” these savages have need of their friends. They 

“Oh,” answered Stewart, ‘that should be an } are not an ungrateful people; and trust wholly, 
easy thing, even fora lady, to understand. What ; when they trust at all.” 

did an Indian ever come to Washington for, but «© And they trust you? Yes, I see: you will 
to protest against some swindle, or subject him-} draw up the treaty.” 
self to one?” “Or failing that, defeat it; and our friends 

“There, there, don’t talk politics, or you will } will accept, from the gratitude of these savages, 
think mestrong-minded. Society ladies, you know, ; all that a sharply-watched treaty would enable 
feel almost insulted, when public men seem to } them to divide.” 
think that they can ever understand such things.” } “hen, either way, those friends will benefit?” 

A look of sarcastic amusement came over Stew- *« Surely.” 

* art’s rather handsome countenance. «But how much ?” 

«But the most fashionable of our ladies do not} The woman was eager now, and did not care to 
hesitate to admit that they study and discuss } conceal it; for her soul was in sympathy with 
history,” he said. } the man’s evil work. She repeated her words. 

“History? Oh, yes, but that is different, you} ‘‘How much? I am not speaking of my hus- 
know,” rejoined the lady, with breathless eager- band’s share: that does not count with me; but 
ness, like'a child who has suddenly plunged into } how much for the woman who will find » way to 
deep water, and already feels beyond its depth. } help you.” 

Stewart saw this, and smiled encouragingly. “More than that of any man engaged in the 

“But where is the difference, except that his- } affair.” 
tory is a record of the past, and politics of the} “You promise this?” 
present. Who can tell where one merges into the “«Upon my honor.” 
other?” Mrs. Forbes bent her head, and was thoughftul 

Mrs. Forbes looked up, archly. a minute, as if she did not quite accept the se- 

“Just here, IT should think ; so we will not go; curity; but her face cleared up after a moment. 
over the line either way. Only about these poor «Tell me how much will there be to divide—at 
Savages: I want to know all about them. You { a rough estimate, you know.” 
wished me to invite them. I have done it.”’ “Qne can’t, yet, tell the exact figures. But 

“That was very kind.” there is marvelous wealth in these lands.” 

“Kind? But Janson was anxious about it, “Marvelous ?’’ exclaimed the woman, with 
nd said great things might come out of it.” renewed eagerness. 
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She was surprised to see the color mount to{ and thrown it over his arm, where it hung in 
Stewart’s face, as if he had committed an in-{ rich waves of color, as an artist might have 
discretion; but the sound of a carriage, and a} arranged it. He was surveying the crowd with 
quick ringing at the door-bell, checked further; calm scrutiny, apparently waiting for some sig- 





speech between them. nal to advance. 
Washanee stood near him: tall, graceful, and 
CHAPTER XII. ardently observant; her dark eyes, full of sup- 


Twat bell summoned Mrs. Janson Forbes to{ pressed fire, wandered from face to face, with 
the performance of her social duties, which she ; wistful searching. At last they fell upon Young, 
assumed with all her usual exuberant hospitality. H and all their hidden fire sparkled beneath the 
She really was a charming hostess—not the{ thick lashes. Wild, impulsive, thrilled! with 
less so because she allowed some hoydenish ele-} delight, she started forward, and would have met 
ments, that had been attractive in her former} him half way, but for a grave whisper from the 
frontier life, to break through the veneering of} old man, which checked her progress, and sent a 
her present position—not always, but with a cer-/ flood of hot color to her face. 
tain tact, that recognized kindred tastes in her} Young’s face lighted up. Compared to the 
yisitors. woman he had just left, this brilliant creature- 

Thus, when General Noel came in, with Con-} from the wilderness was: marvelous in her rare 
stance leaning on his arm, she came a step for-} and vigorous beauty. It was like escaping from 
ward to receive him, smiling, bland, and low-} the sultry heat of a forcing-house into the fresh 
yoiced, in her recognition. enol breeze of a mountain peak, when his eyes 

Constance had never been in the house before, } {felt upon the girl. Still, he did not approach 
and to the fair girl her manner was caressing} her, at first; but stood awhile, watching her, 
almost to obsequiousness, and lacked nothing of; She stood there by the Indian chief: erect, in- 
courtly grace but its sincerity. Constance felt } dependent, yet with a certain grace of shy mod- 
this, and it increased her dislike of the woman, }esty about her, that became manifest when her 
all the more because she stood near when} eyes met his, and were instantly hid under the 
Huestice Young came in, and saw that with him } long black lashes, like stars under a cloud. 
her demeanor was more broadly free, as if cordial} Young was not particularly a vain man; but 
relations existed between them. {there was something in that shy, swift look, 

“Tam so glad that you have come early,” said { that almost atoned for the cold and even scornful 
the lady, keeping Young by her side, by an ex- glances of Constance Noel. 
ercise of that elaborate coriiality, which a sen- “Tsay, Stewart; look over yonder. Who can 
sitive man finds it difficult to resist, for I am} it be?” 
expecting Ellen Camp, and no one will get a “That—ah, I see now. The very person we 
chance to speak with you, after she comes in.” were speaking of—the Cherokee chief.” 

Young looked up, and saw that the eyesof} “Chief? Oh, that is the old fellow with the 
Constance Noel were turned upon him, with the } red cloak. How could one notice him, with that 
same expression of scorn that had kindled their } magnificent creature standing by? Who/is she? 
blue depths, when she had retreated from that { And how on earth did the Forbes manage to get 
window in the marble balcony of the Capitol. } her here?” 





The look stung him, and he said, with a touch of; “ Who is she?”’ answered Stewart, hesitating. 
defiance in his voice: { “Then you do not know her? I will inquire 
“Yes, I knew that she would be here—” of someone else,’’ was the impatient rejoinder. 


“And came accordingly. Thanks for the; “That is quite unnecessary. Of course I 
compliment to me, and some other ladies, who} know her. She is the old chief's grand- 
may have been vain enough to fancy that they i daughter.” 
possessed some attractions.” ‘““What—the squaw you were telling me 

Mrs. Forbes flung a little of her old rough } about?” 
breeding into this speech, which annoyed Young, ; “No, you gave her the name. I never did.’ 
and he turned away angry with himself that he “No matter who gave her the name. He was 
had provoked it. One glance toward the spot }a brute who did it. Why, the creature is beau- 
that Constance had occupied, convinced him that } tiful!’” 
she was no longer there. Glancing across the} ‘‘ You are not the first man who has found that 
yoom, he saw the Indian chief standing by the } out.” 
door, with Washanee by. his side. “No, I see. Look at Senator Youngs ue) is 

The old man had taken off his red-lined cloak, } quite devouring her with his eyes.’ 
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‘Still, the truth is there. She is of Indian ple, and my grandchild is glad to come,’ said 
blood, and that old chief is, beyond a doubt, her} the old man, bending his head slightly, like one 
grandfather. So, as I am supposed to represent } long unaccustomed to ceremonials of the kind, 
the Commission here, they must be introduced.’ { but all the more dignified for that. 

«First to the lady of the house, and then to Mrs. Forbes reached out her hand to Washanee, 
me. Had you told me of the girl, I might have} and at once became profuse in expressions of 
thrown more enthusiasm into your affair. Money } delight. She was indeed highly elated by the 
is not everything.” successful efforts that had drawn so many strange 

“ But I did not wish it. Nothing could antag-} lions to her reception, and would haye placed 
onize the old chief more than that. He holds Washanee by her side, in the first outgush of 


Washanee in the core of his heart.’” triumph that anything so magnificently pictur- 
‘And he is rich—independent of the tribes?” } esque had fallen to her for a first introduction 
« Yes—very.’’ into society. 
“Then she might be made inyaluable?” But Washanee was’ sensitively alive to all that 
“Not in the ring.” was true and real in the persons she met with, 
“That depends. It was a wedding-ring I} and was retreating shyly from this sudden ex- 
thought of.” hibition of friendship, when her eyes fell on 


Had anyone in the crowd been looking at} Constance Noel. Swift and graceful as the flight 
Stewart just then, the pallor that swept over his } of a bird, she passed through the little crowd 
face might have caused some astonishment, He} that had gathered about her, 
turned and looked at Keene from head to foot, «They told me that you would be here, and so 
till his pallor turned to a sneer, which might} 1 came,” she said. ‘Among all these voices, 
have worked against his interest with that} my heart has listened for yours.” 
stout, middle-aged person, had he observed it. Constance smiled, and reached forth her hand, 

«The idea seems to have struck you dumb,” } There was something so sincere and ardent in the 
he said. ‘But there have been such marriages} expression of gladness that shone in those great 
before this.’’ black eyes, that she could not resist it, 

Here the conversation was checked by Young, “Thad hoped to see you again before this,” 
who turned suddenly, and looked at the two men, } she said, with some embarrassment; for many of 
He had been heedless of the first part of their} the guests had left their hostess, and were 
low-toned colloquy; but the last sentences curiously listening to every word that dropped 
reached his ear, and, connecting them with ; from the strange girl. 

Washanee, his’ first impulse was one of resent- “But I have seen you, every day: sometimes 
ment. But this quick moyement warned the{ at the window, sometimes in the garden, where 
speakers, and there was nothing in their immoy-} the flowers were peeping up from the ground to 
able features to prove that they were the persons } look at you.” 

he had listened to. Directly, they drifted apart, Constance smiled, but colored slightly; for she 
and Stewart moved toward Washanee. scarcely knew how to answer. 

“Our hostess is expecting you,” -he said, “But you never came there,” she said. 
addressing the chief, with some inward trepida- * Because you did not sing for me to come. | 
tion. ‘I will present your granddaughter.”? listened and listened, but you never called; so 

‘‘No,”’ answered Washaning, with that calm } I hid away, like a lone deer in the woods,” 
air of authority, which gave indescribable gen- “That was unkind. I should haye been glad 
tleness to a will strong as iron. ‘I will myself} to see you.” 
introduce Washanee to the lady who has wished} “You are glad now. Ican see it. Your eyes 
to see her. Come, my child.” are like robins’ eggs with the sunshine on them.’ 

“But, as one of the Commission, it will be ex- Constance blushed vividly, and strove to hide 
pected of me,” persisted Stewart, her consciousness of it under a light laugh. 

“But I will have it otherwise,’ was the quiet «But that night, shadows were in them, I 
answer; and leaving his place by the door, the} thought of it in the night, and was angry with 
chief advanced toward the little crowd that still} myself. But what had I done?” 
surrounded Mrs. Forbes. Washanee came for- ‘Nothing that was not bright and charming, 
ward also, side by side with the old man, Those} Washanee, You must not fancy anything else, 
who had surrounded the hostess drew back and} My father has more than once inquired after you, 
watched the advance of this strange pair with | He will be glad to meet you again.” 
curiosity. «The tall white chief? Is he coming? Shall 

“You have asked to see a daughter of our peo- } I see him?” 
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“But you do not inquire for me,” said Young, i 


who had quietly made his way toward the two } 

girls. 

bered.”” t 
At his approach, the smiles died suddenly on 
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around her on the night of her advent at General 
Noel’s—she touched the keys lightly ; and with- 


“T also have some right to be remem-}out notes or prelude, broke into the very song 


that Constance had sung that evening. 
The persons who had been present that night 


Constance’s lips; and returning Young’s grave listened in breathless amazement; for this wild 


salutation with a cold bow, she turned to the 
person nearest her, and began a conversation 
with him. But the joy Washanee felt flashed 
into her face. She half reached out her hand: 
then drew it back again, blushing vividly. 





girl gave to both the music and the words an 
expression so perfect, yet with a certain degree 
of originality, that it seemed like a miracle, 

How had she learned this music? In what 
way had words, that had only crossed the lips of 


“We Indians never forget those who have } Constance Noel, become familiar to her? 


been kind to us,” she said, with drooping oH 


lids and smiling lips: 

Before Young could reply, Mrs. Forbes came 
up, and put an end to the conversation. 

“‘General Noel has just told me that you sing 
like a nightingale,” she said. «Everybody here 
will be delighted to hear you.” 

Washanee was startled. Like the mocking- 
birds in her own wild woods, she sang from the 
heart, and only when that was brimful of music. 
This request amazed her. 





Washanee was evidently subduing a natural 
habit of improvisation, as she sang; and this 
threw a shade of embarrassment over her. She 
felt the presence of those three persons, who had 
heard the song before, oppressively ; and was 
afraid to turn her eyes upon their faces. What 
if she had failed to give the music its true ex- 
pression? The thought filled her with self 
distrust, 

The audience were indeed silent: partly from 
surprise, partly from disappointment; for most 


“Sing?” she said, appealing to Young, as if} of them had expected something eccetitric. 


for protection, ‘and for all these people? How 
can I do that?” Then turning to Mrs. Forbes, 
she added: ‘Sing like a nightingale? They do 
not find music in their throats for asking; but 
only because they love one another.” 

«Then sing for me.” 

Young was scarcely conscious of these words, 
uttered almost in a whisper; but they thrilled 
Washanee from head to foot; and Constance— 
whose heart listened, while her lips conversed 
with another—felt a swift pain pass through her, 
as if left by the flight of an arrow. 

Washanee turned at once, and walked toward 
a piano at the other end of the room. Quite un- 
accustomed to the usages of a drawing-room, she 
had not observed that Young was offering his | 
arm, nor dreamed that an escort was necessary { 
in order to cross a few breadths of carpet. Thus 
the Senator was left under some embarrassment; 
still, somewhat amused by this sudden desertion. } 

“May I offer myself as a substitute?’ said a } 
soft, caressing voice, at his elbow; and turning his 
head, he saw Mrs, Camp. 

There was nothing for Young but acquiescence 
in this arrangement; so he went with the crowd, 
and placed himself by the piano, with the lady 
still leaning on his arm. 

Washanee sat down by the piano, conscious 
of his presence; but, embarrassed by so many 
strange eyes, she could not venture to lift her 
own to greet him. 

Instead of breaking into a wild burst of in- 
spiration—suoh as had astonished some of those 





Washanee, keenly sensitive by nature, felt the 
atmosphere created by this feeling as a rebuke, 
and her eyes were full of deprecating anxiety 
when the notes died away under her fingers, and 
she turned them upon Young. But, like a flash 
of lightning, her face changed. The glance, that 
she gave to him, took in the woman, who still 
clung, with an air of tender helplessness, to his 
arm, and the seeming interest with which he met 
the beseeching eyes uplifted to his. 

Washanee started from her seat, amid a storm 
of applause, worthless to her as a rush of wind 
through forest leaves. She cast a wild glance 
around the room, and, seeing her grandfather, 
swept through the crowd, with the graceful force 
of a panther, and, seizing hold of his cloak, said, 
in a passionate whisper: 

«Take me home, grandfather—take me home.” 

The old man saw that she was pale with some 
strong emotion, and was about to lead herfrom the 
room, when she broke from him, and went up to 
Constance Noel, who stood somewhat apart from 
the crowd, that had left one-end of the room 
almost vacant, while Washanee was singing. 

‘Have I done wrong to-steal your words?” 
she said. ‘Youare good’; you look the truth; 
tell me if [have done wrong. It is you only that 
I care for—" 

Constance had watched the passionate move- 
ment of this wild girl with keen sympathy, She 
had kept aloof from the crowd near the piano, 
because the presence of Young, with that woman 
clinging to his arm, like some parasite around a 
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noble oak, had repelled her. For Washanee, 
Constance had a degree of jealousy, that may be 
bitter but not absolutely humiliating, because it 
finds some solace to pride in the character of its 
object. This strange Indian girl had so enlisted 
her own admiration, that she could be just—evyen 
kind—to her, though she had innocently brought 
the first real trouble into her young life. Now 
these two beautiful girls met in such sympathy, 
that they almost comprehended each other. Cer- 
tainly, Constance had read, in the wild impulsive 
action which had brought Washanee to her side, 
something of the jealous pain hidden away in 
her own bosom. She understood, also, that this 
pain must be doubly barbed, because of the con- 
tempt for an unworthy object, that must. extend 
to the man whose honor it impeached. There 
was no coldness of manner in Constance now. 
She took the hand, which Washanee held out, 
between both hers, and led her into the recess of 
a window, where the draperies concealed them. 

“You have done no wrong,” she said. ‘It 
was .a compliment to my poor song, that you 
could learn it so completely. I shall be prouder 
than ever of it now.” 

“T thought that you would like it, and that he 
might think me more like you.” 

“More like me? Oh, that would be little 
enough,” said Constance, shaking her head, and, 
spite of all her efforts, speaking somewhat bit- } 
terly. ‘No one is likely to take me for a stand- } 
ard.” 

Washanee, who stood with her back to the 
window, cast a wistful glance across the room, 
where Young and his companion stood. 

“Ts it her?” she questioned, with a proud 
curve of the lip. ‘I could not be like her. We 
have small animals in our woods, that creep and 
fawn like that; but our young braves will not 
eyen kill them. What is she to him?” 

“Nothing, Washanee, nothing. Still, enough 
to destroy all respect for him. The world is full 
of such women.” 

** Women who fawn so?” 

“Fawn? Yes, it is an accomplishment.” 

Washanee shook her head in unbelief. 

‘You will find no devices in human beings or 
animals, that artful women cannot imitate,’’ said 
Constance, who felt strange relief in this oppor- 
tunity to express the contempt that for days had 
been burning in her mind. ‘TI could forgive 


them anything but this subtle degradation of } 


ten who are naturally great and good.” 
Washanee turned her flashing eyes on the 
Woman, who was still whispering her silken 
flattery into the ears of Huestice Young. 
“We have poisonous flowers in our woods, and: 
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vines that grow around the roots, and creep like 
snakes up the oaks—she is like them.” 

“ And like them, may strangle and kill.” 

«No, no,” returned Washanee, in a deep, fierce 
whisper, clenching her hands, and wringing them 
apart, with an energy that was almost ferocious. 
« We who are strong trample them with our heels 
—tear them up by the root.’ 

Constance recoiled a little. This was the first 
exhibition of savage blood that she had yet seen 

sin the girl; and while the passionate splendor 
of her face fascinated, its fierceness almost 
frightened her. 

“Tush! They will hear you,” she whispered. 

Washanee looked around, impatiently; then 
turned to Constance. 

“For a little time, I thought myself in the 
woods, where the trees never listen: Now I will 
go away. My grandfather is waiting.” 

Constance reached out her hand. 

“Some day, you will sing again, and I shall 
hear you across the garden,’ said Washanee, 
holding the little hand in her own firm clasp. 
“‘T have frightened you. Your lips tremble, 
and are white. But when I come to your window 
again, you will be glad, and tell me to come in?” 

«Yes, I'shall always be glad to see you.” 

‘‘And the tall chief—he looks at me so 

; Strangely. Have I made him angry?” 

“No, my father is a little anxious. Perhaps 

‘he has seen how much you have been disturbed, 
and is troubled about it. By and by, you will 
learn to suffer and be silent. Your first. lesson 
will be to smile and talk lightly when your heart 
is aching.” 
3 Constance smiled sadly, as she said this; and 
Washanee saw that her sweet mouth trembled. 
All at once, her eyes filled with tears: a great 
flood of sympathy had quenched that savage 
passion, and this wild creature was gentle as 
a fawn; but ashamed of this, she stole away; 
and joining her grandfather, passed through 
those crowded rooms, and away from the house, 
without dreaming that it was necessary to BYERS 
with the hostess before she went. 

Young, who had been kept in thraldom by the 
soft voice of his captor, caught a glimpse of the 
old man and Washanee, as they passed through 
the room; and made an impatient movement, as 
if he would have followed them. Mrs. Camp 
} observed this, as she did everything that apper- 
tained to her own interests; and broke into a 
new subject. 

« How strange it is that Miss Noel should have 
taken such a fancy to that Indian girl,” she said ; 
*‘and what a queer wild thing she is. Ever 
since we have been standing here, they have 
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been hidden away by the window there, Ealn “Only that the girl is in love with Huestice 
eagerly, like lovers making up a quarrel. The ¢ Young, and at this moment madly jealous of poor 
Indian looked quite savage for awhile, but toned } me.” 








down somehow, and seemed more than half civil-} “In love-with Young? Why, she cannot have 
ized, before she left.’” seen him more than once.’” 

«Then she has left ?”? said Young, with a rest- “Qh, but with these wild, passionate crea- 
less movement. ‘And Ihave hardly spoken to ; tures, love is most likely to come at first sight.” 
the old chief.’” “«Tmpossible ; quite impossible. Washanee is 


Mrs. Camp saw that the charm of her society ; no common Indian. She is, in fact, better edu- 
had passed away, for that time, at least; and ; cated than half the ladies in this room, You 
being an adroit tactician, withdrew from her { cannot judge her by the women of her tribe.” 
place by the piano, and released him by quietly “Still, as I have said, she is in love; she is 
dropping into the corner of a sofa, jealous, and what is more, our stately young 

“Perhaps they have not gone even now,” she } Senator is fascinated with her—beyond doubt.” 
said. “caught a glimpse of the old man’s cloak, } Here the widow turned squarely, and fixed her 
two or three minutes ago.”’ eyes on her-companion. ‘‘ Beside—but what 

Young bowed, and went away, thoroughly dis- } makes you so pale, Caleb Stewart? Surely, 
satisfied with himself, and with an inexplicable } surely— ‘ 
sense of thraldom about him; while the lady he If the man was pale, so also was the woman, 
had left leaned her arm on the curving side of { who fixed her kindling eyes upon him, and sat 
the sofa, and fanned herself, with a sweet sense i for 2 moment with her lips apart, and the breath 
of contentment. Directly, she found Caleb Stew- } coming through them in faint gasps. The sudden 
art by her side, looking into her face with side- ; change in her face startled him into self-control. 
long scrutiny. “Surely,” he said, “the interests, that I told 

‘Well, are you satisfied with what I have } you of, are great enough to cause some alarm, 
done?” she said, yawning faintly behind the \ when a danger of this kind presents itself. In 
feathers of her fan. ‘ You Geiscalltsy had a fair ; order to secure them, we must haye control of the 
chance with the handsome savage.” } girl, and it becomes all the more important that 

“But no opportunity of using it. She was { you should secure every possible influence over 
under the old chief's eye all the time, and now H Young.” 


has gone off like a lapwing.”” «And more difficult, too,”” said the widow, re- 
“Fearfully jealous, too,” said the widow, ‘ gaining such portion of color as emotion could 
laughing a little maliciously. disturb, though her searching eyes still dwelt 
«Jealous of whom?” suspiciously on her companion, ‘but that I do 
“Of whom? Why, man, have you no eyes ?’*} not care for, only— 
“Not often, for anyone but yourself, Ellen—” Welk?” 
Mrs. Camp brushed Stewart's cheek lightly “T must be sure—” 
with her fan. > «Of what?” 


“There, there! Our time for all this has “Oh, nothing. He js coming this way—you 
passed and gone. Now, it is out of harmony.” } must not be found hete—in fact, I am scarcely 
‘Well then, Ellen, plainly, what did you} acquainted with you.” 
‘mean 2” $ [x0 BE CONTINUED. ] 





SENTINEL OF THE FLOWERS. 





BY JEAN MAXWELL. 





Just outside the garden, Flower lips of beauty 
‘Vinct with the breathing bowers, Speak, in their blushing bloom, 
‘The thistle waits Dear words of praise 
And guards the gates— And thankful lays, 


Sentinel of the flowers, Voiced in a sweet perfume. 


Faithful stand, oh thistle! 
Guarding the breathing bowers, 


Blades of dirk and bayonet 
Gleam through the spreading gloom, 
While on the air— ‘And envied fame 
The one thing fair— Will crown thy name— 

Waves his purple plame, : Sentinel of the flowers. 


HOW KITTY RECEIVED IN DAKOTA. 





BY MRE. 


CELIA A. 


WHEELOCK. 





“On, papa, I think I will receive on New 
Year's day,” said little Kitty Clifton, to her 
father, a few days before Christmas. ‘The 
other ladies are going to receive, and I wish to.”” 

“Bat, Kitty, are you not rather young to un- 
dertake so formidable a task?” 

“Well, papa, I am eighteen; and some girls 
are married at that age. No, I think I am old 
enough, and your position will require it.” 

“Ah, ha! That’s it, is it? Judge Clifton’s 
ladies must receive, if other society ladies do. 
Very well, lite one. Invite some lady to assist 
you, and order whateyer you need, in the way of 
refreshments.’ 

**And, papa, shall we close the blinds, and 
light the rooms? Some ladies do it.” 

«Yes, dear, if the sun forgets to shine; not 
otherwise. Seriously, Kitty, I do not like affec- 
tation. Have everything as nice as you like; 
but no nonsense.” 

"Very well, papa. 
-order flowers ?”” 

**No, dear. I am fond of flowers. You can 
have them from Sioux City, on the ten o’clock 
train, in time to arrange them before the recep- 
tion. Now kiss me good-night, pet. I shall be 
writing until late.” 

Judge Clifton was a wealthy, middle-aged 
gentleman, and Kitty was his only child. Of 
course, she was petted and indulged, and to an 
extent which would have spoiled a less affec- 
tionate and unselfish girl. 
with an old maid cousin of her mother’s, from 
the East, where she had spent the last three 
years, finishing her education. She was now 
installed as the mistress of his large and beautiful 
house. 

As the judge went out, Kitty flew up the gtairs 
to tell her cousin that her father had given his 
consent to the New Year's reception. 

“Now, Alice,” she said, “I am going out to 
invite Mrs. Holeome and Mrs. Gleury, to assist 
me.” 

An hour after, she came back, very much dis- 
couraged. 

‘Tt is too bad,”’ she said, ‘all the ladies are 
promised ; and I ‘suppose papa will not like me 
to receive alone.’’ 

“No, dear, I think not.” 

At breakfast, next morning, the judge noticed 
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Will it be nonsense to 


She had just come, } white will be more suitable. 


{ Kitty was unusually quiet, and asked what was 
| the matter. 

“Why, Kitty,” he replied, when she had told 
peas “Alice is not engaged, and I daresay she 
will assist you.” 

“But,” said Alice, hesitatingly, “‘ you know I 
did not intend to enter society, this winter.” 

The judge looked over to the window, where 
Alice stood; then turning to Kitty, said: 

«Go, my pet, and prepare your cards. I will 

; try, meanwhile, to persuade cousin Alice to assist 
} you.” 
} The judge, when she had gone, crossed to 
} where Alice stood; took her hand; passed an 
}arm around her; and whispered in her ear some- 
thing, which seemed to surprise her. 

But I thought we had arranged that, for next 
summer,’ she replied. . 

“True, love. But I am impatient, and Kitty 
needs a mother. Do, darling Alice, consent.” 
He murmured a few words about arrangements, 
and then came a click of heels on the stairs, as 
Kitty appeared again, at which the judge saluted 
the ladies, and went out. 

“Oh, what a dear, darling old papa it is!’ 
said Kitty. ‘And thank you, too, a thousand 
times, dear Alice. But now, what shall we wear? 
Shall I have black, or white?’ 

“Black, Kitty? What an idea! 

reception, too.” 
3 “Well, I do like black best; but I suppose 
White silk, trim- 
med with down; I must have down, it is so soft 
and warm, What will you wear, Alice?” 

«You may choose for me, pet.” 

“May I? Oh, Pll make you lovely, Alice!” 

‘Not too gay, little one. Remember, Iam an 
old maid.” i 

“Pshaw?! At any rate, Pll make them all for- 
get it, for one day at least.” 

It was New Year's morning. Directly after 
breakfast, the judge said to Alice: ‘‘ Please put 
on your wraps, Alice, and come up town with 
me. The sleigh is at the door. I wish you to 
assist me in securing a suitable present for this 
little girl of mine.” 

Kitty waited to see them drive off, and then 
went to her room, to dress for the reception. 
«For I must be ready,” she said, “to help Alice, 
when she comes home.” Kitty had hardly com- 





Your first 
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pleted her toilet, when the sound of bells was {did not occupy much time in dressing. As he 
heard; and she hurried downstairs to see her} crossed the square by Judge Clifton’s, he saw. 
present. Her father was coming up the steps, { the two roughs ascending the steps. 

with Alice on his arm; and as they entered the; Thinking the guests were all done calling, Mrs, 
hall, he took Kitty by the hand, and led her up { Clifton had said, ‘ Kitty, darling, if you do not 


to her cousin. 

“ Alice, dear wife,’ he said, ‘let me present to 
you our daughter. Kitty, I bring you a new 
mamma,’? 

Kitty looked from one to the other. It took 
her by surprise. But,ias she began to understand 
the case, she fairly danced with delight, kissing 
Alice, and thanking her father, in a way that 
soon banished from Mrs. Clifton’s mind all ap- 
prehensions as to the reception which her new 
daughier would.giye her. 

Two, o'clock arriyed, all too slow for our 
impulsive Kitty. But it came, at last. It 
found her mother and herself in the long draw- 
ing-room, which was decorated so tastefully 
and profusely with flowers, that one might haye 
thought the season was summer, instead of mid- 
winter. Soon, the guesis began io arrive: the 
Mayor, the Council, the business men, the young 
men—all came; by twos, by fours, in coaches, on 
foot, and on horseback—ihe whole town seemed 
to be paying calls. 

The news of the judge’s marriage had flown 
like the wind, and.all seemed anxious to pay the 
compliments of the season to the new wife. 
Leaying them to dispense the luxuries so gen- 
erously provided, we will go back a few hours. 

Doctor Frank Witton, returning from a pro- 
fessional visit, about one o'clock, had stepped 
into a restaurant for lunch. As he was leisurely 
sipping his coffee, a couple of ‘‘ young men about 
town” entered; and sitting down at the next 
table, gave their orders. One of them began 
with: 

“T say, Jim, can’t we pay New Year's calls, as 
well as the rest of the fellows?’ 

“Where, Bill? We don’t hardly belong to 
the circle who receive, to-day.’ 

«Well, that’s so. But let me see, I used to 
know little Kitt Clifton, They were our neigh- 
bors in ‘old York State.” Many a time I’ve 
drawn her to school on my sled, and taken her 
across the brook in my arms, when we went into 
the old pasture for winter-green berries. She 
receives to-day. Let’s rig up and go. I'll intro- 
duce you.” 

“Agreed. But I'll bet cigars you don’t dare 
to speak of her riding on your sled.” 

Frank’s first thought was to interfere; but he 
did not wish Kitty's name to be mixed up in a 
quarrel. So he quietly ate his dinner, and went 
to his rooms, to prepare for making calls. He 

Vou, LXXXI.—27. 


jonlects I think I will go to my room, and lay 
aside this ‘splendor.’ It’s like a disguise for. 
me. Besides, your father will soon be home.” 
«Yes, mamma,” said Kitty, kissing her. ‘You 
pee looked lovely, as I wished you to. I shall 
soon follow you.” 

Mrs. Clifton ran upstairs, glad to be at liberty ;, 
$ and Kitty threw herself into a great,rocker, to 
{ rest, she said; but really to wait for one whom 
{ she had been expecting, but who had not, as yet, 
arrived. Presently, the bell rang. A. look. of 
{ perplexity passed oyer Kiity’s face, as two visi- 
‘tors, unknown to her, came in. One advanced, 
} with an outstretched hand. ; 
‘ Allow me to offer the compliments of the day, 

Miss Kitty,” he said; ‘and to present my friend, 
{ Mr. Stanton. You’ye never forgotten Willie Mor- 
: ton, have you?” 
{ “Oh, no, I have not forgotien Willie. But 
} you are so changed, and it was ten years ago.” 

“J say, Kitty,’”’ he went on, ‘‘ you remember 
{the little sled, don’t. you? Didn’t we have fun? 
} And the winter-green berries? And the brook—” 
: “Please let me give you some coffee, Mr. Mor- 

ton,” Kitty interrupted, annoyed. 
i “Now, Kitty, that: won’t do. Call me ‘ Willie,’ 
{as you used to. Yes, thank you, a cup of coffee, 
and cake. ‘I always liked your cake, you know, 


Kitty ; and you used to sit on my lap, as you ate 





your dinner. Now, didn’t you, Kitty ?” 
Kitty heard a step, and looked around, to see 
i Doctor Wirton, who had just entered the room. 
The mortification was too much for her. Hot, 
indignant tears rolled down her pale cheeks. 
Doctor Wirton stepped to her side. 
“«Miss Clifton,’ he said, ‘let me take you 
‘into the drawing-room,” and offered her his arm. 
Kitty went without a word. The doctor con- 
ducted her to a sofa, bowed, and left her, and 
| cowed the door after him. When left alone, 
; Kitty gave way to a passionate fit of weeping. 

Doctor Wirton went directly back to the 
dining-room, The two rowdies were eating and 
drinking, gleefully. 

** Gentlemen,” said he, ‘ you will please leave 
this house, at once. You are in no fit condition, 
to-day, for ladies’ company. ‘To-morrow, at ten 
o'clock, you will come here, to apologize to Miss 
Clifton, for the insult you have offered her. TI 
shall be here, myself, to see that you do it.” 
There was a world of meaning in his yoice. The 
Ltwo bullies cowered before it. ‘John,’ calling 
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the waiter. “Show these gentlemen out, and 
shut the door.” 

Then, he sought Kitty, who was still sobbing; 
sobbing as if her heart were broken. He took a 
seat at her side. 

“What will you think of me, Doctor Wirton?” 
she said, at last, * I—I—” 

“T think you are the best and dearest little 
girl in the world, and the bravest.”’ 

“But you don’t know.” 

\ “Yes, Kitty, I know all about it. How one of 
them was your playfellow in childhood, and that 
you have not seen him since. They will come, 
to-morrow, to apologize, and—’ 

“Oh, doctor, I cannot see them again. Willie 
Morton, as a boy, was not at all like the man TI 
saw to-day. And it was my first reception, too.”’ 

Here, Kitty broke down again, Frank passed 
an arm around her, and drew her to his breast. 
“Your first reception, dearest, and Kitty Clif- 
ton’s last, Thope—”’ 

“Oh, no, I will not give up so.” 

“T said the last reception of Kitty Clifton. 
trust Kitty Wirton will receive, next year.” 

The poor girl had been so mortified by the late 
scene, that she had not seemed to notice the doc- 
tor’s unusual manner; but now she raised her 
head and looked at him, puzzled; yet earnestly. 

“What do you mean?’ she began. But, as she 
met his fond gaze, she dropped her head, in con- 
fused silence. Ho pressed his lips to her brow, 
and went on; 

“T was going to say, I will be here to receive 
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CLOVER-BLOOMS. 





them, with you. 
Kitty?” 

Kitty disengaged herself, and arose. 

“JT don’t know—I thank you, Mr. Wirton—but 
I can’t have this talked of, allover town. Papa 
will feel very bad. And oh, dear, what will 
people say—that is—I think papa had best attend 
to this for me.” 

“My own little girl, I hope people will say 
that we are engaged. I ought to receive the 
apology with you, because I have the right to do 
80, as your future husband.” 

“But when were we engaged, doctor?” said 
Kitty, archly, beginning to recover her spirits. 
“Tt is news to me.” 

“Well, darling,” said: Frank, with an amused 
smile, ‘JZ am engaged to Kitty Clifton, the 
dearest little girl in the world; and I hope I 
shall induce her to engage herself to me, before 
to-morrow. Come, darling, say ‘yes.’ Oh, 
Kitty, dear, say it.’ 

Kitty remained silent, for a few moments, evi- 
denily striving to comprehend the situation. 
Then she sprang up, and danced into the middle 
of the room, laughing. 

“This is my first reception,” she said, ‘and I 
will say, if it is to be my last, it is a great, yes, 
a decided success. For first, I receive a new 
mamma, whom I love dearly ; and then I receive 
‘New Year's calls;’ and then I receive—I 
reecive—” 

«A husband,” said Frank, and prevented a 
refusal, by sealing her lips with kisses. 


Do you understand me, 





CLOVER-BLOOMS. 





BY MAGGIR A. 


COYNE. 





Derr ’mid the cloyer-blooms T lio, 

‘And upward gazo with dreamy eyo, 
And softly dreaming, speculate 

On life, ani death, and mystic fate, 
‘That seems to hold with nerveful hand, 
And set, stern brow, the fateful wand 
‘That points to eyes that cannot seo 

‘Tho path marked out by destiny. 


‘Tie while tho glitt'ring sunbeams slido 
Thro’ whispering leaves, and softly glide, 
Swift followed by cool shadows, where 
‘he cloyer-blooms, amid my hair, 

Nestle like snow, and summer's smilo 
And fragrant breath almost beguilo 
Grim treachery's arrows from the breast, 
That knows no more, nor peace, nor rest. 


“Oh, Thou who driest the mourner’s tears,” 
Omnipotent through thorn-crowned years, 
‘Must we e’er tread the path that lies 
O'er arid sands, ‘neath burning skies, 


And lack the power to aock tho glade, 
O'er-arched by troes whose restful shade 
Woos, with the breath of dewy flowers, 
To wators still, and peaco-crowned hours? 


Or, lying ‘mid the clover-blooms, 

Whilo far the angry tempest gldoms, 
With hands filled with the flowers of fate, 
Must leave them all, and desolate, 

Go forth as Hagar, till the sun 

Shows but our faltering steps alono 

In all the waste and desert eands— 

An outcast from God’s smiling lands? 


So, aa the shadows come and go, 

As light flees darkness—gladness, woo— 
Deep ‘mid the clover-blooms I lie, 

‘And upward gaze, while soft tho sky, 
With changeful forms of beanty pread, 
Bonds o'er the living as the dead, 

And smiles alike on those who wait, 
And those who rest, unseen of futo. 


EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 





BY EMILY H. MAY. 





The favorite materials for spring wear are the ; blue pin-stripes and checks; and the very fresh 
soft woolen beiges, either plain or in shot colors; } and charming costumes made of these will be the 
fine checks, in all-wool goods; black and white, ; prettiest and most serviceable of summer dresses. 
navy-blue, or brown and white. Next in texture } Now is the time to make up these wash-dresses, 






































No. L. No. 2. 


for woolen goods are nun’s-yeiling, albatross cloth, } and nearly all the washing frocks are to be made 
kyber cloth, ete., all of which are light in weight, } 1m a simple fashion. A skirt, made of three deep 
and they come in all the exquisite shades: } flounces, edged with white embroidery, to soften 
garnet, navy-blue, gray, pale-blue, pink, and } the tint of the colored goods; or a tunic, looped 
cream, for more dressy occasions. In wash- } up on one side over a skirt covered with narrow 
goods, we have zephyr cloths, in pale-pink and ; ruffles or kiltings; full bodice eee by a 
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waistband, made of a wide sash of the material, 
tied in a large bow at the back. Percales, sateens, 
ginghams, linen lawns, may all be made after 
these simple styles. 





No. 1—Is a model for a walking-costume, made 
of plain and pin-striped woolen goods, summer 
camel’s-hair cloth, cashmere or beige. The short 
round skirt has three deep kilted flounces of the 
plain material, each with a narrow knife-plaited 
ruffle of the pin-stripe showing from under the 
edge, about two inches to show. The long cuirass 
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ETC. 





bow and ends. This may be of gros-grain, satin, 
or watered ribbon, as the taste may decide. The 
Mother Hubbard cape is adjustable, and is made 
of the pin-stripe, using it lengthwise of the ma- 
terial. It is simply a straight length, gathered 
in to fit the neck and shoulders. It should be 
lined with soft’ Florence silk. Cuffs of the pin- 
stripe. Eight yards of plain material, in double- 
fold goods, and three yards of striped goods, 
same width, will be required. 

No. 2—Is a toilette of figured and plain sateen. 





bodice buttons close all the way down the front; } It is very easy to make up; and can be worn fer 
the side seams at the back are left open half-way } morning promenade. The skirt is of the plain 
from the waist-line, and a kilted flounce is added } sateen; and has, first, a flounce six inches deep; 
on the back. Over this is tied a wide sash, with } over this, six puffs, separated by narrow bands of 
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sateen, stitched on. The polonaise is made yery } the right side, with simulated buttonholes. On 
long, and the edge is trimmed all around by rows } the left side, the garment is fastened by buttons 
and buttonholes corresponding with the other 
side. Cuffs trimmed with rows of braid, Six 
and a half yards of figured sateen, six yards of 
plain, three and a half dozen buttons, will be 
required. 

No. 3—Is a costume of nun’s-veiling or alba- 
tross cloth, in maroon color, combined with 
surah silk to match, or a shade darker. The 
skirt is mounted on a foundation of silesia, which 
forms the lining of the whole suit, which is cut 
in the Princess shape. The trimming for the 





of narrow braid. It is gathered rather high on 
the right side, to show the puffed underskirt. 
The left side is shown in the illustration. The 





No.7. 


skirt is made. by a straight piece, with the edge 
turned up four inches. Four or five rows of | 
gathers separate the ruffle from the deep puff, 
which is carried up, and sewn fast to the foun- 
dation. Oyer this, the surah Silk and the other 
material is arranged in scarf-like folds across the 
front; and in the back, looped in large puffs, 
terminating in a big double bow. The front of 
the waist buttons with tiny garnet buttons. 
Cuffs made of plaits of the surah silk. Hight 
yards of double-fold goods, and three and a half 
yards of surah silk, will be required. 

front of the waist opens over a puffing of the} No. 4—Is a costume of foulard silk, of a deep 
plain sateen; and there is a row of buttons on olive tint. It is also cut in the Princess form. 
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and has three narrow kilted flounces on the? No, 5—Is a new model for a black silk and 
bottom of the skirt. Over this, a wrinkled } ertpe, for mourning. The skirt has a deep 
apron-front is arranged. ‘Then the material is ; plaiting of silk, and the tablier consists of 
taken in lengthwise, and plaited up in front, as ; bouillonés of crépe, draped with silk at the back. 
seen in the illustration, and fastened by a buckle § In place of the puffs of crépe on the tablier, folds 
of steel or jet. This is arranged in plaits at the {of crépe may be substituted for a plainer cos- 
tume. 

No. 6—Is a design for trimming 1 washing 
skirt. The edge is kilted, and the flounces are 
festooned, and overcast with buttonhole-stitches, 
in working cotton. Red or blue, on batiste or 
pongee, will make a pretty and effective trim- 
ming, which any lady can make at odd moments, 
and without much labor. 

No. 7—Is a costume for a little girl of three 
years. It is made of cream, light-blue, pink, or 
crimson flannel, trimmed with embroidered 
flounces. The waist is gathered, and fastened 
with a satin belt and bow. Wide collar, trimmed 
with a narrower rufile of embroidery, fastened in 
front with a bow to match the belt. Deep cuffs. 

No. 8—Is a suit for a boy of six years. Beige- 
colored serge, flannel, or butcher-blue linen may 














sides, and finishes at the back in irregular puffs. 
The front of the waist has an inside simulated 
vest, of narrow knife-plaits; and a straight piece 
of the material is gathered in rows at the shoulders 
and the waist, finishing the trimming of the bod- 
ice. The polonaise fastens in front, under the 
plaited vest, which is made on a thin crinoline 
foundation ; and fastens, and is concealed, under 
the gathered trimming on the left side. Sleeves 
are half-long; edged by two narrow knife-plaited 
ruflies, with a gathered piece fastened by smaller 
buckle on the inside of the arm. This would be 
a good model for a black surah silk or foulard, 
for half mourning. Also for the foulard sateens, 
in dark-blues, garnets, etc. ; either plain, or mixed 





be used. The blouse is mounted in box-plaits, 
back and front. A belt of the same material, or 


with the figured ones, in solid colors, with polka- 
dots er small figures. Fourteen to fifteen 
yards of sateen, or cighteen yards of surah silk, 
twenty yards of foulard. 


leather, is passed through straps beneath the 
arms. Knickerbockers to the knee. 

No. J—Is an out-door costume, fora girl of 
four to five years. It is made of a tiny pin-check 
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woolen, in black and white, or dark-blue and {is of white cambric, made with a long blouse 
white. The waist is gathered, to fit the neck, in } waist and deep flounce, gathered into a narrow 
six or eight rows; this is repeated at the back | band. Over this is an open paletot, made of 
and in front, at the waist. An extra piece is } navy-blue or garnet flannel, or cashmere, simply 
bound on the edge with a silk or worsted. braid. 
The bottom of the paletot is slashed in two-inch 
squares, and. bound. 

No, 1J—Is an apron, of percale or nainsook, 
for a girl of four to six years. The waist is made 
of insertion, with tucks between, Cuffs and 
heading of the pockets to match. The belt is 
stitched on in front, and from it, under the arms, 





No. 10. 


gathered in like manner for the heading for the 

skirt, which is put on in box-plaits, edged by a § : 

narrow knife-plaiting. A wide, plaited collar of No. 11. 

the material is adjustable, and ties in front with 

ribbon strings. Similar plaiting forms the deep } wide strings of the muslin are. sewn, which tie « 

cuffs. atthe back. Nothing can be prettier, or more 
No. 10—Is a pretty little suit, for a boy of} appropriate, than these useful aprons for little 

three or four years. The under part of the dress } girls, either for summer or winter, 
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BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





We give, in the front of the number, an engray- | these can either be painted upon or papered over. 
ing of a sereen, called the ‘‘ Dante and Shakes-} If the panels were oak, it would look well to» 
peare Screen;” because, prominent on it, are } leave the wood in the background, simply paint- 
the heads of those two poets. ing the faces and drapery in vil-cowr Gold 

Tt is, as will be seen, a screen with two folds. } grounds would havé a rich effect, or those who» 
Each leaf should be’ about two feet three inches } paint tapestry might execute the heads by that 
by five feet six inches high. The upper panels, } process. The Chandos portrait of Shakespeare is 
containing the heads of Shakespeare and Dante, } the one used in the screen. The head of Dante 
are separated from the lower part by cross-bars {is the well-known one copied from the wall- 
of wood; and as these heads are meant to be} painting by Giotto, at Florence. Both have 
painted in oil or water-colors, two wooden panels } been made so familiar, by engravings, that it 
should be made to fit into the framework; and i will be quite easy to get them for copying. 
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The lower portions of the screen are designed 
to represent appliqué needlework, and are drawn 
in the quaint, somewhat stiff manner, to facilitate 
‘the designs being carried out in that style of 
work; for unless the design is kept pretty flat 
and simple in treatment, appliqué work is not 
successful. The same designs might be executed 
by other means, such as outline embroidery; but 
we think it would be more effective to carry it 
out as we suggest. The back of this screen can 
be covered with any nice-colored textile—such 
a8 cretonne and tapestry, or some nice wall- 
paper. 


BRIDESMAID'S FLOWER BASKET. 





This screen is rather more difficult than most 
of the Work~Table designs which we give. But 
there must be hundreds, if not thousands, of our 
fair subscribers quite conipetent to paint the 
portraits, and do the appliqué work: and it is 
for them that we give it. Certainly, it is one of 
the most beautiful affairs we have seen for some 
time. Any carpenter can make the wood-work. 
Ifa screen of more than two folds is desired, the 
lower portions may be repeated, alternately, and 
additional portraits painted in at the top, viz: 
Homer, Milton, ete., etc. The screen, beautiful 


Or imitation-leather paper is effective. ’ as it is, is really not very costly. 





BRIDESMAID’S FLOWER BASKET. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


























It is avery pretty fashion for bridesmaids to {flowers may be in season. 


Our model is of 


vgarry baskets, full of flowers; and, after the } wicker-work, which is gilded. Rich satin rib- 
* ceremony, to strew the bride’s path with the } bon is twisted around the handle, and tied ina 
» contents; be they forgei-me-nots, or whatever 3 large bow, with ends. 


HABIT-BASQUE. 





BY EMILY H. MAY. 





We give, here, an engraving of quite a new 
thing: a Hanrt-Basque.. Folded in with the 
number is a Supriement, with full-sized pat- 
terns for cutting it out. 

The material used is watered silk. A garment 
—or rather a waist—made after this design, in 
watered, brocaded, or dotted silk, may be worn 
over any black silk skirt. It would also’ be 
suitable for the striped watered silk and grena- 
dines. It consists of seven pieces, as follows: 

I.—Har or Fron. 

Il.—Hatr or Back. (And observe that where 
the dotted line is, our pattern turns over, giving 
the entire length of the skirt of the back. The 
dotted lines at the end of the coat-tail show 
where it is to be plaited, and turned up on the 
outside. These coat-tails must be faced on the 
under side with the material.) 

TiL.—Hatr or tae Sipe-Baor, 

IV.—lirrre Styr-Bopy. (This joins the front 
and back. The.letters and notehes show how the 
pieces are joined.) 

V.—Hatr, or THe Conan, 

VI.—Entme Sureye, Urrer Anp Unper Sine. 

VII.—Curr. 

We give (the better to explain these patterns, 
there being more of them than usual) a, reduced 
copy of the seven parts, which we here annex. 
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GREEK ORNAMENTAL EMBROIDERIES. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





In the front of the number, we give three} using for single lines the stem or chain-stitch, 
designs, copied from Greek yases, where they } for the filled-in parts tent or crewel-stitch. It 
appear as borders on the garments of Greek 3 requires but little experience to arrange for each 
women. They are particularly suitable for em-} of the three designs a suitable corner ornament. 
broidering summer dresses, especially white ones, } We would suggest, that, on a white dress, if 
and are therefore printed in pink, as giving tho! seyeral colors are preferred, the upper design 
best color, But any other color may be used, or } would look well if the large leayes were done in 
several colors may he combined: in fact, ae blue, as also the line at the bottom; the small 
combination of colors is conventional; but must; leayes in red; and the curved lines in yellow. 
be adapted to the color of the material which is 3 In the middle design, do the leayes in green ;. the 
to be embroidered. ‘oo vivid shades of peels curved lines in yellow, and the lines above and 
ought to be avoided, and the olive or yerd$ 3 below, in red. ‘The lower design would look yery 
antique tints selected for the greens.* The de-} well with the curved lines done in. yellow, tho 
signs can either be workedin silk or in fine crewels, } largest of leaves in green, and the smaller in red, 





BROOM PENWIPER. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, 





The stick is a long penholder, plain or fancy ; all black, or of mixed colors, as the taste may 
one end of which is dipped in sealing-wax to form } dictate. The cloth ends should be rather short, 
a knob, and around which the ends of cloth are} and yery full. A band of red cloth or thin 
tightly sewed. The wiper is formed of a number ; leather, worked with dots in gold-colored silk, 
of narrow strips of cloth, eut twice the length } to imitate brass-headed nails, is fastened around 
required, and doubled in half. The cloth may be’ the cloth, and keeps it in shape. 








PASSION FLOWER AND HOLLY DESIGNS. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





Tn the front of the number, printed in colors, } outline-stitch, or Kensington-stitch; and will 
we give two new and pretty designs in embroid-{ be very appropriate for borders of curtains, 
ery. One is a passion-flower, the other a holly-% table-covers, stripes for chairs, or a yariety of 
branch, etc. They may be worked in either} purposes. 





BEADED ROSE. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





In the front of the number, we give a pretty { mantilla» For a dress, it looks well outlined 
design for a beaded rose. This rose can he } with gold beads, the foundation being filled in 
copied with either beads or.chain-stitch ; and it-}with beads of different size and color. For man- 
will serve as an ornament for either a dress or a } tles and black dresses, use jet beads, finely cut. 
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COME OF LACE, ORNAMENTED BY EMBROIDERY. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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arrange it in box-plaits, as seen in the en-} trimming for a breukfast-sacque; as also for 


For this ruche, use a fine torchon lace, and, buds and leayes, in silks, This makes a*pretty 
graying. ‘Then embroider a small vine of | inning pincushions, toilet mats, ete. 





DT OGD Ei Thet DD ¥. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








This tidy is made of three pieces of colored 
cardboard, of a soft, gray shade; bound with 
crimson ribbon, and ornamented with colored 
“‘scraps.”! 

The back of the tidy is eight inches deep, and 
six inches across, from the two lower points. It 
tapers towards the bottom, which is rather more 
than an inch wide. The two front pieces are 
about five and a half inches deep from the upper 
points; the outer edge being cut to fit the back, 
as shown in the illustration, First, bind each 
piece with the ribbon, making small stitches at 
the back. Tix on the “scraps”? neatly. When 
these are well dried, the two fronts are sewn 
together, and then attached in the same manner 
to the back. he fronts are nearly an inch wide 
at the bottom; which causes them to stand for- 
ward, thus forming the pocket. A loose paper 
bag is put inside; and can easily bo removed, 
when filled with the combing from the hair. A 
small bow with ends is fastened at the bottom of 
the front pieces; and a hanging-string, with bow 
in the centre, fastened neatly to the back, com- 
pletes this useful little tidy for the toilette-table. 
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EDITOR'S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. still dominated by the paludine prejudice: namely, by tho 
‘Tire TNorgAsn or Mavanrra, in malarial regions, and its | idea that malaria is produced exclusively in marshes, or in 
Appearatice in localities where hitherto it has been unknown, | localities avalogous to marshes. The natural consequence 
seems to be very generally admitted. ‘This leads to the in- | of this prejudice has been the concentration of the attention 
quiry, in the first place, as to its cause; and in the second, | of thoso who have tried to hinder the production of malaria, 
48 to the possibility of its prevention. upon marshy localities, They haye completely ignored, or 
On these questions, the Saturday Review—one of the ablest } at most have hardly recognized, the most important part of 
of the London journals—quotes the opinion of Professor } the problem of disinfection: namely, the disinfection of 
Tommasi-Crydeli, an Italian physician, who has studied ; malarial districts which are not, and never have been, 
malaria in Italy, where malaria is most prevalent. He has | marshy.” 
demonstrated, probably beyond a doubt, that malaria is due {| ‘There can be no doubt that the Eucalyplus tree is, more or 
to a specific microscopic plant, which exists in the soil of / less, a protection against malaria, It grows with great 
certain districts, and floats in the atmosphere above it. ‘This ; rapidity, and seems to absorb or inhale the poisonous germs. 
plant, when inhaled and absorbed, finds, in the human body, } It has been planted in Italy, in districts formerly very ma- 
conditions fayorable for its growth and reproduction; audit } larious; and has been found to make those districts com- 
prospors and multiplies, at the expense of the organism in } paratively healthy again, ‘The long dry summer we had in 
which it dwells. The professor insists that it can be easily } America last year, developed, when the autunin rains came, 
eliminated, if proper remedies are applied. ‘The mode of § an unusual amount of malaria, Let us hope that the coming 
combating it is twofold: First, to find suitable, and, if possi- } season will bo less malarious; and that, in addition, people 
ble, inexpensive remedies for it, and prophylactics against } will understand better how to prevent it. 
ft. Second, to prevent, if possible, its generation and multi- — 
Plication in the goil itself, The conditions necessary for its} Tere ang A Few Gorpen Rures of housekeeping, which 
development have been found tobe: firstly, a temperature } overy woman ought to always bear in mind: Be cleanly, be 
of not loss than 60° to 70° Fahrenheit; secondly, a moderate, } regular, and never suffer an inferior article to come into 
but not excessive, degree of permanent, humidity; and } your larder: poor ones are always the dearest in the long 
thirdly, a free supply of oxygen. “The absence of any } run. In making coffee, clear it with isinglass, and not with 
one of these three conditions is sufficient to arrest, or render } eggs; and sorve with it, in addition to the ordinary jug of 
impossible, the development and multiplication of this organ- } boiled milk, a small pitcher of cream, Do not cover jam, 
ism,” he says. ¢ except with rounds of tissue-paper, dipped in brandy, and 
Tt is necessary to clear our minds from the old prejudice } pressed close upon the top of each pot: if the preserve has 
that malaria exists only, or even chiefly, in marshy soil, } been proporly made—that is, equal weights of sugar and 
‘Phe Campagna, as it happens, is not really marshy. Professor } fruit, and boiled sufficiently—it will keep well for twelve 
‘Tommasi-Crudeli is of opinion that, speaking roughly, two- } months, without being what is termed “covered down;” of 
thirds of the malaria-stricken districts in Ttaly are situated } course, we mean provided it be kept in a dry place. Broil 
on heights. “Sometimes,” he says, “the surfaco of these | steak without salting, as salt draws the juices; and cook 
districts is completely dry during summer; but the produc- } over a hot, clear fire, turning frequently with tongs. Beet, 
tion of mularia in them goes on just the same, provided they } which has a tendency to be tongh, can be made tender hy 
are kept moist below the surface by special conditions of the { stewing very gently, for two hours, with pepper and salt; 
subsoil, and the air can reach the moist strata by pores or | letting out about a pint of liquid when dove, and allowing 
crevices in the surface. This is precisely the condition of { the remainder to boil into the meat. After taking up, make 
the greater part of the rising grounds in the Campagna of | gravy of the liquid saved. If your cooking-fire is slow, 
Rome.” Further, the direct action of the oxygen of the air | throw on a little salt: it will help it very much. In making 
Is so necessary to the development of the plant, that tho } pastry, do not spare butter; and let it be of the very best, 
most pestilential marshes become innocnous, when the soil | In icing cakes, dip your knife frequently into cold water. 
is completely covered by water. Pavements, buildings, and = 
the like, may act in the same way ; and arrest the develop- | Zistuerrc Dressinc is, just now, quite a rage with some 
ment of the plant, by cutting off the necessary supply of | Jadies, Within proper limits, it is not objectionable. Tho 
oxygen. Butif, even after the lapse of years or of centuries, } embroidery of dresses, in Greek patterns, is one of the diroc- 
communication with the outer air is restored, while the ; tions it takes; and a very beautiful, as well as allowable, 
other conditions remain the same, the soil recovers its nox- } one, ‘To assist such of our fair subscribers as desire to be 
fous properties, original, and yet in good taste, we give, in the front of the 
Again, @ very moderate amount of moisture suffices to | numbor,threedifferent designs for embroidering dresses, in 
evoke malaria, when other conditions are favorable, as is | one or more colors, as the wearers may approve, In this 
shown by the fact that malarious districts may be safely } way, ladies can be esthetic without being absurd, Of course, 
inhabited during a very hot and dry summer; but that the } the designs can be used for any other purpose that may be 
first shower of rain is followed by an ontbreak of the disease. } desired. 
Here, in fact, lies the practical knot of the question. If a 
large, instead of only a small, amount of water were requisite 
for the development of these germs, the problem would bo } front of the number, are in reply to numerous requests, 
comparatively simple; for any ordinary system of drainage } One represents quarterof atidy. ‘The other gives a pattern 
would meet the case, “ Neither hygienists,” says Professor ; that may be extended indefinitely, so as to make a tidy of 
Tommasi-Crudeli, “nor engineers, have, as yet, faced the } any size or shape. These patterns may be done also in cro- 
problem fp te point of view; for all medical echools are } chet, if preferred. 
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Srcexorp Prestrows For 1882.—Our premium engraving | Appness Aux. Gerrits, 1x Fere nr, intended for this peri- 
for this year, to be sent to pétsons for getting tip clubs, is} odical, to Perenson’s MagaziXx, Philadelphia, insiéad of to 
entitled, “Hush! Don’t Wake Them,” and is of the size of | Charles J. Peterson. There are several gentlemen of the 
20 inches by 16, No more beautiful ornament, to be } name of Peterson in business in this city, and our letters 
framed, and hung on the parlor wall, could be desired. It , often go to’ the wrong persons in consequence, causing do- 
is a work of real art, and a copy should be hid by every ! lay, and sometimes even loss. There can be no mistake, 
family inthe land. It is, on the whole, we find, the most | however, if all'letters are addressed to Peterson's Magazine, 
popular of our premiums for 1882. Nothing gives such an’! for there is but one Peterson's Magazine. Hereafter, we 
air of refinement to aroom asa handsome engraving. “One { repeat, direct your Ietters, not to Charles J. Peterson, but to 


good engraving,” the N. Y. Tribune says, “is worth a dozen ! Perenson’s MacAzine, 306 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
chromos.” — 

Orin place of i, wo will give, for a premiim, either a} 17 Is Auways Danxesr, as the old saying goes, just before 
Pnorockarn Ausom, or our Quanto Intusrratep Arnvx, ; te dawn. ‘Take heart, troubled and sorrowing soul, for the 


which was so popular last year. The Photograph Albuim is ; Sunrise, and the singing of the birds, is close at and, 
bound in leatheretto, or imitation leather: the Quarto Album 


is bound in morocco cloth, gilt, 
For many clubs, an eztra copy of the magazine will be REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
sent. For others, and larger ones, an extra copy of the? ayonitmur Ie Ministre. By Jiiles Olaretie, “1 rol., 12mo. 


engraving, or either of the Albums. ‘The inducements to get} pritadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers—This is more of a 


up clubs were never before so great; and probably will iever > rorance) than novel, to speak critically; and on’ that 


bo 80 great again. i z . 
‘ S account will be pectilintly acceptable to a Targe class of 
Now is the time'to get up clubs for 1882, It is never too } raaders. Weare not atire but what, on the whole, we ourselves 
late todo this. We can always supply back numbers to Janu- ¢ prefer the ideal regibuis of romance’ to the realistic ones of 
me inclusive, Specimens are sent, gratis, 4€ written for, £0 } the novel. Atany rate,the novel has been madeso intensely 
hose wishing to get up clubs. realistic, at least by many recent French writers, that it n0 


saree ‘ { longer fascinates us: itis too much like looking at « picturo 
Our Trrusrratep Anricir, this month, claims that the > o¢},oors, by Teniers, which, though wonderful in its way, isso 


Norse'blood enters more largely than is popularly supposed, | ronlistic as to be repellant. ‘The translation is good. 
into the composition of this mixed race to which we Ameri- 
cans belong. DuChailin, in his recent work, “The Tand | Que owt eI SLORY EE AE OS BRD ie OLE Oe 
GRtnee IVaRIER Bani epremeew tis mamne platen! Tne 7 LhMaeelnbias-P. Blabton Rome Co— Ai hook of xemnubues 
Scandinavians,” he says, * have left, to this day, an indelible } ual merit, and one that onght to be in every family. It 
Siapresaio i(ofttiett elisirakter’on thecoubtrids tity overran; | Tees at large, and with. great Judemend for.examplyiok 
AdAMFHMeH thayaettted; alld Halwa ts tddebeealrar the } I*Uags, ventilation, and everything eles desirable to know, 
freedom sho possekéos;-and the manly qualities of her people ; 84 on which the’ health, anditherefore the: happiness of @ 
= theif faving Alaposition, thett love of the sea, aud’Of con- | Housobold:depends, So mach:nonsonso has been writtenon 
quest in distant lands—=to this admixture of Scandinavian | "ese subjects, that it is really refreshing to find a treatise, at 
blood; which; through hereditary transmission, makes her | ©BC® #0 sensible:and 60 concise. 
prominonit as descended from Anglo-Scandinavians, and not } Ballads and Sonnets, By Dante Gabriel Rossetti, 1 voli; 
Anglo-Saxons.” Tt is but fair to our contributor to'add that { crown Sro. Boston: Roberts Brothers.—Mr. Rossetti, in 
he was not indebted to DuChaillu for his opinions, for his } one sense, belongs to the Swinburne schuol:) indeed, may 
article has been in our posession for more than two years, { almost be ‘considered its founder. He writes, too often, 
waiting its turn for publication, while DuChaillu’s book has | a8 a Greek Pagan would have written, if we can imagine a 
only receutly appeared. Greck Pagan surviving to the ninetoentl century, At othor 
—_— times, however, he is anything but Pagan; witnes his 
Tue Newesr VAtaxees for mantel-shelves have a large | “Sister Helen,” a very powerful poem, in this volume, 
design, worked only in the ¢entre; and if there are small} Dfrs, Mayburn’s Twins. By Joln Habberton. 1 vol., 12mo. 
curtains at each side, corresponding design is in the corner } Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers —This is hy that pop- 
nearest the fire. A design of large lilies, or rich red peonies, { ular humorist, the author of “ Helen's Babies.” No book of 
or sunflowers, 6n peacock-blue plush, looks most beutiful. | jts kind ever had so great a sale, and the sale is still going 
Folding screens, of brown velvet, velveteen, or plush, witha ! on, “2Mrs. Mayburn’s Twins” is a worthy successor of 
lattice ‘worked in shades of brown, aud the large purple, } “Helen's Babies,” full of fun, frolic, and graphic pictures of 
white, or pale-mative clematis (Jackmanii), and leaves trailing i every-day life. 
over the surface and in and out, isa most effective design. 
For this stylo of work, the sereon should be threé-Leaved, the i ae ree ae Baek Fae Geete nee a 
contre panel being just double the width of the other two. | Soe Neds a ines teenies 
Wish open) tt aiiKes a good "protéttion ‘tigatist dranehts; } *7OTably. known by hens One SUE ra bite 
| ance of that book, Mrs. Howard lias heen living abroad, and 
































Se Eee ee epee oa, her mind has ripened alike by observation and by maturer 
thought, so that “Aunt Serena,” in every way, is an im- 


3 3 ; i - 
We Insent Apyanrisratenrs, because it is a great cone | TE its predecessor. 


‘venience for subscribers, especially those in remote rural dis~ 
tricts, to know where to get anything they want. But there The Initials. By Baroness Tautpheous. 1 v0l., 12mo. Phila- 
our responsibility ceases. We allow the advertiser to tell his ¢ delphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers—A new and cheap edition 
story, but the public must judge about the rest. Of course, i of one of the best love-stories ever written. Hardly a year 
wo insert nothing that we even suspect is misleading; but ; Passes, that we do not read it again; and we always find it 
we do not gudrantes anything. No magazine, or newspaper, ; entertaining, and even fresh. Nobody, alas, writes. such 
does, or can; If orders imiscarry, or if th urticlés do not § Novels now. The dearth of good novels is surprising. 

come up to expectation, we cannot undertake to We responsi- } ‘The Hudson. By Wallace Braco, 1 vol., small Ato, Boston: 
ble. We make this statementin order to avoid all possibility { Houghton, Miftin & Co—A poem descriptive of the Hudson, 
of misconstruction. - For remittances made for the magazine, | “the Rhine of America,” as'it has been, not inaptly, called. 
if made aa directed, wo are responsible; but not for anything | Numerous illustrations, by Albert Fredericks, add to the 
connected with anybody else, ~ interest of the text, 
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lot, and we never heard better, sweeter-toned reed organs 


In Is Neve Too Lare. in the year to subscribe for this } than each proved to be; and it is yet a complete wonder to 


magazine, Back numbers can always be supplied, to Janu- 
ary inclusive, to those who wish for them; and all club sub- 
scriptions must begin with either January or July. But 
single subscriptions may begin with any number desired, 
though it is best to begin with January, so as to get the con- 
tinued stories complete. The newspapers always speak of 
“Peterson” as altogether the best and cheapest of its kind. 
This is what we claim for it, and we do not think we exagge- 
rate, A leading Southern journal, the Rayvillo (La,) Beacon 
only expresses the general opinion, when it says, as it does in 
a recont issue, that “Peterson is a universal fayorite with 
our lady friends; itis the most prompt, reliable, and cheapest 
magazine that comes to our office, and always a welcome 
guest at our fireside.” A Western paper, the Shelbyville 
(IIL) Journal says: “No Indy who desires to know what tho 
fashions are, whether sho proposes to keep up with them or 
not, should fail to see ‘ Peterson,’ Aside from fashion plates, 
patterns, ete, it contains a Jarge amount of interesting 
reading matter, just such as fs calculated to relieye the dull 
routine of domestic life.” An Eastern one, the Potsdam 
(X. ¥.) Courier says: “Peterson is the most attractive mag- 
azine for ladies published,” Specimens are sent, gratis, to 
those wishing, in good faith, to get up clubs, Address 
Parenson’s MaGazing, 306 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Honsrorn’s Acty Prosruars should be taken by thoso 
who perform mental labor, It acts as a brain-food, and is 
particularly recommended for Wakefulness, Hysteria, and 
othor diseases of the nervous system, For loss of appetite it 
is invaluable. 

Bearty Investigatep—A Trip to Washington, New Jersey, 
A representatiyo of our advertising department visited tho 
new mammoth Piano and Orgun factory of Daniel F. Beatty, 
at Washington, New Jersey, » fow days since, and thus 
speaks of the gigantic enterprise: “Leaving Now York, 
foot of Barclay Street, a run of two hours brought us to the 
city made famous by its presont Mayor—Hon. Daniel F, 
Beatty—who owns and controls one of the most extensive 
and well-organized factories on this hemisphore, where is i 
manufactured his well-known and highly-prized pianos aud } 
organs, 





us how such a magnificent instrument, in appearance, in 
tone, and in variety, can be made for anything like tho 
money he asks for it, We can see how, upon such a scale 
selling direct to the consumer, and having perfect organiza- 
tion, Mr, Beatty can outdo all competitors; but that they 
} should be outdone to the extent they are, is yet a mystery. 
Success to Mayor Beatty and’ his efforts accomplished in 
bringing these instruments within the reach of all.” 

ERINE leaves the skin soft, smooth, 
Use Pearl’s White Glycerine Toilet 
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No, 6.—Knpen—Samuvcus CANADENSIS, 

3 The Common Elder or Elder bush is 0 common, indoed, 
and s0 well known, that a yery brief botanical description 
will suffice, 

Tt possessec n stem five to eight foot high, shrub-like, 

} finally woody, nodose, branching, containing a largo whito 
pith, Leaves, odd-pinnatoly dissected ; leaflets, two to four 

inches long, oblong, serrate, acuminate, smooth, usually 
threo pairs and an odd one. Inflorescence, cymoso; corolla, 
rotate, deeply five-lobed, white. Fruit, a globular, berry- 

$ like, juicy drupe, purplish-black. Seen growing in thickets, 
$ along fonco-rows, im weate places generally, 

‘Tho long roots of this plant aro very tonadtoua of lifo, and 
are inclined to sproad oxtensively whorover 3% gota a foot- 
hold; and thns it becomes quite troublesome to nogtigont 
farmers, Tho tondor shoots, when but few inches in hoight, 
jaro cut and usod in tho carly spring by some as greowa 
Thoy are also frequontly seen in onr markets. An eldor- 
Derry wine was formerlly frequently made by our good old 
mothors in the country; and the writer has often beon the 
recipient of (as well as refreshed by) a glass from a goud- 
hearted mothor, living in wooded place, who appreciated 


by aDnAx rave 
; 
i 








“Our party was met by his private coach (run to all the } tho toils and hardships of a practitioner engaged in an ox- 
Principal trains, for the sole accommodation of his visitors), { tensivo country practice, ‘The flowers are sudorific, and 


and driven direct to the factory, where we, in a hurried } 


manner, tookarun through the acres of floor in tho new 
factory, devoted to the manufacture of his celebrated instru- 
ments. Wo could hardly realize that this indomitable man 
had within five months been burned outentire, and these 
immense structures had been erected and put in operation 
since, and now turning out thirty musical instruments a 
day—which we were assured would bo doubled in thirty 
days, and trobled in ninety—for it must be remembored that 
tho final finish on instruments In this new factory had but 
just begun. If those who have spoken disparagingly of Mr. 
Beatty could take a lodk at these enormous works, as we 
did, common justice would domand retractions for all they 
yer said. 

“The treatment received from tho proprietor, and tho facil- 
{ties given to look thoroughly into his business, showed an 
entire confidence in himself, his systom, and his instruments, 
At the well-known Beatty Building, in the heart of the city, 
he has the most magnificent and well-arranged suites’ of 
office rooms on the continent; and busy, intelligont, and 
Polite managers, correspondents, and clerks, attest to the 
perfect system necessary to the transaction of euch a mam- 
moth establishment. We listened to tho music of tho 
Beethoyen Organ, now being s0 well advertised, for nearly 
anhour. The instruments were taken at random from tho 


may bo used as a mild discutient in tho form of poultice, 
fomontation, and ointmont, The best ointment or salvo is 
mado from tho inside (second) or green bark of the largo 
stalks, 

In tho early years of my professtonal life, T saw a mother 
eure a chronic cutaneons affection (eczema, perhaps) of the 
3 face of her child, in a few days—aftor her family physician 
} had vainly tried a host of salves and washes—by giving the 
} child a doso of rhubarb and magnosia, and applying a salyo 
mado from the inside or green bark of the common elder: 
& handful, scraped off by a bit of glass, placed in an earthon 
cup, pressed down, and covered with sweet cream, simmorod 
for a time, till the liquid assumed a nice green color, then 
strained. It makes a beautiful and most useful cerate, It 
is recommended by Professor Scudder, of Cincinnati, in 
various chronic affections of the skin, ‘Tho probablo causo 
of the failure of tho physician, in the above case, was his ne- 
glect to give any laxative or alterative medicine, to correct or 
remove the morbid secretions of the stomach and bowels. 
‘The old mother was more wie than he. Tho writer, in theso 
Papers, for the past mine years, has, every few months, as 
opportunity offered, constantly impreased upon mothers tho 
importance of always administering somo medicine intorn- 
xallys immediately preceding the local application of any 

wash, or ointment, to any and eyery form of disease of the 
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skin affecting her children; remembering, always, that local 
discases, in thie strict sense of the term, are comparatively 
rare: in other words, these cutaneous diseases are generally 
but local manifestations of a constitutional disturbing cause, 
which must be corrected; and then the encrusted face, the 
chapped ears, or scabby head, can soon be cleansed and healed 
by simple means: as tepid milk and water, cold cream, glyc- 
azine lotion, mild zine ointment, or elder-salve. 

‘he juice of the berries has been given in rheumatic and 
gonty affections, in domestic practice; and the inner bark, in 
strong infusion or tinctured in gin, has some reputation in 
dropsy—acting, when freely taken, as a diuretic and hydra- 
goguo cathartic. 





PUZZLE DEPARTMENT. 


Ag-Everything relating to this department must be sent 
to GEORGE CHINN, Manurrneap, Mass. Al communica- 
tlons are to be headed: “ow Purenson’s.” All are invited 
to send answers, also to contribute original puzzles, which 
should be accompanied by the auswers.~@a, 


No. 153.—Onoss-Worp Enrowa. 


In hostility, but not in war. 
In equality, but not in par. 
In sailor, but not in tar. 
In ingot, bat not in bar, 
In railway, but not in car. 
In laughter, but not in mirth, 
Whole, the Grecian goddess of the hearth. 
$i, Joseph, Mo. ‘Witp Rose. 
No, 154,—Hovn-Grass. 
L. Aliya 2 To ask. 3. A celestial body, 4 A lotter. 
& Aplant. 6. Ananimal. 7, A rich wine. 
Centrals, downward, name on animal. 


Broolidyo, N. Y. ‘T. H. Finn. 


No. 155.—Renvs. 
HILL 


JOUN 


MASS 
A man’s namo and residence. 


Palmyra, N. J. Karis Mrarnner. 


No. 156.—Ocracon. 

1, To trample. 2. Minute orifices. 3. Tntellectual tastes. 
& Having many angles. 5. Amineral. 6. Exploded. 7. An 
ancient Italian race. 8. Satisfies. 9. Conducted. 

Baltimore, Ma, Han Hazanp. 

No. 157.—Worp Puzzrr. 

Cnt off my head, and I move. Behead me again and cur- 
tail, and Tam new, Now reverse me, and I am to contend. 
Take two-thirds of me now, and prefix my final, and I rule 
s nation. 


Glowester, Masa, Mar, 


Anncers Next Month. 


Answers to Puzitrs x mm Ari, Numer, 


‘No. 149. 
‘Haystack. 
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No, 150, 
cOoORS ACO 
ONTOWN 
RIOT 
soT 
AN 
0 

‘No. 151. 
CLAMP 
CACAO 
GRAPE 
sc ALY 
SHEEN 

No, 152, 

Spadille. 

THE GARDEN. No. II. 


Frowens Surran.e For Bepprxg Ovr.—Among tho various 
fair flowers which ladies might cultivate in this way for their 
own sakes, (seo arti¢le in April number,) aro the delightful 
old cloye carnations—white, crimson, and scarlet, as woll aa 
the various mixed and named races of the same family. Then 
we haye the tall and graceful phloxes, so fair in the autumn, 
in country gardens; the fino old handsome scarlet lobelias, 
splendid in color, and with erect, sword-like shoots; tho 
pinks of various kinds, white and colored, and hybrid; the 
handsome Persian and Turban ranunculus; the bright old 
garden anemones, and the finer species of anemone, like 
the scarlot A. falgens; the many kinds of lilies, commoucing 
with the beautiful old white lily, and as many as possible of 
the splendid species introduced inito our gardeng from Cali 
fornia within the past dozen years; the tall, perennial lark 
spurs, with their fountains of lovely blue, surpassing in color 
the gentian; the old double rockets; the many beautiful 
irises—English, Spanish, Japanese, and German; pansies In 
great variety, always so faithfal and rich in edlor: flowering, 
moreover, nearly thronghout the year; the old tier flowers; 
the beautiful races of columbine, including the lovely A. 
ewrulea of the Rocky Mouutains, and the golden columbine 
of the same region; the blue African lily, in various forms, 
and with it the belladonna lily. Verbenas, which may now 
bo easily raised from seod during tho current year, and ar 
80 pretty and varied; Chineso pinks, rich in color, large, aud 
finely fringed; the old garden scabions, with a great variety 
of delicate and beautiful color; the blue cornflower, one of 
$the most precious things we have for cutting, and which 
{should always be sown in autumn, bearing flowers for 
{ months in consequence; sweet-williams; stocks of many 
} kinds; wall-flowers, donblo and single; the annual philox, 

which has races now broken into a fine set of different colors; 

zinnias, which, as grown abrond—tliat is to say, well and 

singlygrown—are vory fine in color, and Sometimes as largo 
{ as dahlias; China asters, quilled and others; the sweet Sultan, 

in two or three forms, excellent fur cutting: the showy 
} tri-colored chrysanthemums; dowble daisies, very bright and 
useful in'spring; grasses of the moré useful kinds, suitablo 
for cutting in the winter; grape hyaciuths; daffodil or nar- 
ciksus in variety—many strong kinds may be grown in the 
grass, or in rough or half-waste places; meadow saffrons, 
pretty in the autumn; lily-of-the-valloy, of which a variety 
of kinds are now coming into cultivation, differing in length 
and size of raceme; crocuses, the attumnal as well as the 
yernal kinds; the hardy kinds of cyclamen, which are at 
home on the mountains of Europe, and porfectly hardy in 
our own gardens; forget-me-nots; dahlias, double and 
single, and in three or four classes of doubles; evening prim- 
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roses, opening so prettily at night; peonies, in splendid VEGETABLES. 
variety ; primroses, double and single, many kinds; pentsto- } — Asparagus—The fresher the better, and all stalks not 
mon, graceful autumn flowers; polyanthus, richly-colored } crisp and tender should be thrown aside, Cut off the white 
vigorous kinds, for borders; oxlips, the same; tulips, Many } parts, tie the rest in bunches, and boil, with a little salt in 
carly and late kinds; sweet violets, in great variety, choosing | the water, for almost twenty minutes; then take out and 
the kinds best liked; American cowslips; dog’s-tooth violets | Grain a minute, and lay ina deep dish on slicos of buttered 
and gladiolt, the finest and most stately flowers of autumn; | toast the leads all one way, covered with a rich drawn butter 
the Christmas rose, and its-vernal relatioris; and lastly, | or the stalks may be cut in inch’ pieces, boiled tondor, 
everlasting flowers, which: maybe grown along with the } then seasoned, and cooked a few minutes longer in thick 
ornamental grasses; and, like them, be gathered for house } groan, 
Gecoration, in winter, All theso fair lowers deserve special jp iy gi outa—-Taim them tly aid Mra that 8 
care in the smallest gardon, and should sae tae soveral waters. Put tlem to boil in pleuty of salted wiitor, 
Se eo And ill-caltivated alips } 4 when almost done strain them, and dry Wisin tie Sati 
Z Put them in a saucepan, with a large piece of butter, pepper, 
salt, and grated nutmeg to taste. Toss them gently on tho 
fire until they are quite cooked. 


To Stew Carrots White—Half boil, then nicely scrape, and 
slice them into a stewpan, Put to them half a teacupful of 
any weak broth, some pepper andl silt, and half a cupful of 
cream; simmer them till they are very tender, but not 
broken, Before serving up, rab a very little flour with a bit 
of butter, and warm up with them. / 





OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 


AG-Every Receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 
MEATS, 
Chicken Cheese—Boil two chickens in water enough to 


make them tender; take them out when done; remove all 
the bones; mince the meat very fino; season with alt, 
Pepper, and butter, and return them to the water in which | 
they were boiled; cook until the liquid is nearly gono; pour 


CAKES, 
Coffee Cake—Beat up the yolks of four eggs, quarter of a, 
pound of powdered loaf sugar, and gradually two ounces of 
flour and two ounces of potato flour; lastly, tlie whites of 


into a deep dish; lay a plate over it, put on a weight, and | four eggs, whipped to a stiff froth. “When the whole is well 
set away in a cool place. Wei reaily to be eaten, cut it in , mixed, put it in a buttered plain mould and bake. Turn out 


slices, and it will be as firm as cheese, and is very nice for 
toa. a 

Beef Rissoles—Mince and season cold beef, and flavor it 
with mushroom or walnut ketchup. Make of beef drip- 
ping a very thin paste, roll it out in thin pieces, about four 
inches square; enclose in each piece some of the mince, in 
the same way as for pnif, cutting each neatly all round; fry 
them in d@pping of a very light brown. The paste can 
scarcely bo rolled out too thin. 


Boiled Fowls with Onion Sauce-—Place a couple of fowls 
trussed for boiling, with an onion and a piece of butter 
inside cach, into a saucepan, with sufficient water and three 
ounces of butter, a couple of carrots, a bundle of sweet 
herbs, (parsley, thyme, and celery,) whole pepper and salt to 
taste; Jet them boil slowly till done—about ono hour. 
Serve with the sauce over them. 


Boiled Ham—Put a ham in a boiler while the water is 
cold; be cateful that it boils slowly. A ham of twenty 
Pounds takes fotir hours and a half, larger and smaller in 
proportion; keep the water well skimmed, -A green ham 
wants no soaking; but an old one must be soaked sixteen 
hours in’a large tub of water. 


DESSERTS. 


Buttermill: Oreams.—Take a quart or two, according to 
quantity required, of freshly churned buttermilk; tie it up 
in a cloth, and hang it over a basin for three or four days 
till the whey has all run from it, and only the enrd remains 
in the cloth, Beat the curd with a whisk, with either rasp- 
berry jum or fresh raspberries. If the latter, a good deal of 
pounded white sugar should be added; if the former, a little 
sugar will do. Sent to table heaped in jelly glasses. 


Polato Pudding—One pound of potatoes, boiled and well 
mashed, salted; one-quarter pound of butter, stirred in 
while warm; two ounces of sugar; rind of half a lemon, 
chopped fine, with the juice, two teacupfuls of milk, and 
four eggs; butter the tin, put in the mixture, bake in a 
moderate oven halfjan hour, 

Buttermitle Pancakes—Ono quarter of a pound of flour, one 
small teaspoonful of bicarbonate of soda, made into a ght 
batter, with buttermilk; must be put in the pan at once, 
with very little butter or lard, and fried as other pancakes. 


the cake when done, and when it is quito cold cover it evenly 
all over with the following icing, ornamenting it with 
i piping of the icing pushed through a paper coue, This last 
operation must be done with care, lest the heat of the hand 
warm the icing. When the cako is finished, it’should be put 
in a cold place or on ice till the time of serving. Tho icing: 
‘Tako a quarter of a pound of fresh Initter, and a quartor of 
wpound of powdered loaf sugar, beat them to a cream in a 
bowl, adding, drop by drop, during the procoss, half a tea- 
cupful of the strongest coffee that can be made, 

Parkin—Two and a half pounds of fino oatmeal, two 
} pounds of treacle, one pound of moist sugar, one-half pound 
of butter. Rub the butter into the oatmeal; add the sugar 
and molasses, mixing very thoroughly ; put into tins, or roll 
into small cakes, and bake in-a rather slow oven. A little 
grated ginger may be added if liked: It is bettor, mixed the 
night beforo it is baked. 

Plain Cake-—My grandmother's luncheon cako was throe- 
quarters pound of flour, one-quarter pound of butter, one 
quarter pound of raisins, stoned and slightly cut, two 
ounces of sugar, two eggs, one ounce of mixed peel, ono 
teaspoonful baking powder, a little milk to make it a stitt 
batter. Put in a buttered tin, and bako’one and a-half 
hours. 


‘MISCELLANEOUS. 


To Clean Paint—Smear a picce of flannel in common 
whiting, mixed to the consistency of common paste, in warm 
| water, Rub the surface to be cleaned quite briskly, and wash 
off with pure cold water, Grease spots will in this way be 
| almost instantly removed, as well as othor dirt, and the paint 
will retain its brilliancy and beanty unimpaired, 

To Kill Cockroaches.—Set a glazed baking-dish, filled with 
| beer, sweetened with coares brown sugar, in the place 
| infested, and place a board against it, as a bridge or Indder 
| for tho roaches to ascend: 

To Clean Carpels—A solution of ammonia and water, 
{ lukewarm, will, if well rubbed {n carpets, take out all stains; 
i tako one part of ammonia, three of wator. 
Corns and Warts,—Apply soft brown paper, moistened with 
} spittle. A few dressings will remove them, 
' Flowers.—Flowors may bé preserved fresh in vases by put- 
ting a little salt in the water, which increases its coldness, 
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FASHIONS FOR MAY. ALT 
FASHIONS FOR MAY. ‘The redingote is of brown camel’s-hair, and has a collar and 
Fro. 1=Vierrtne-Diiuss, or Buack SumAtt, over a petticoat { fciug of primruse-coleredjsilk. Brown chip’ bonuet; trim- 
of gray stone-colored faiclle silk. The petticoat is made in { med with brown feathers and yellow roses. 
one deep puff, beneath which are two arrow rules. ‘The } Fro. x1—Visirixo-Durss, or Buack AND Wine Stnx, in 
surah tuale if draped, and ornamented with a band of gray | Checks of two sizes. The kilted skirt is made of the larger- 
silk, embroidered in red roses. The long pointed waist and } sized check; the tunic yest and coat basque of a smaller 
the sleeves! ate also trimmed with embroidered gray silk. | size; aud the fichu of the larger-size check, like the skirt. 


























The black straw bonnet is ornamented with a bunch of red It is all trinined with a heavy, yellowish guipure lace. Hat 
feathers. of leshorn, trimmed with a white feather, and a knot of 


Seta reas eerie oe pene Mare Vueaped with Ee ee : 
soft white India muslin, The skirt is cut up at the bottom, | _ Fics. xt. AND xmi—Front AND Back oF A WALKING OR 
showing a plaiting of white silk. ‘The muslin draperies are | Canntace-Dress. ‘The petticoat is of black moiré, edged 
caught together by large bunches of flowers, The low waist | with two narrow ruffles of black silk. ‘The overdress is of 
agaic® famines Yery fine soft black camel’s-hair. It is pointed, and gathered 
in the centre, and opened at the sides to show a moiré facing. 


cal : { A Viack camel's hair scarf is arranged as paniers, and fastened 
eee Re Eseaah Se Set with a motré bow at the back. ‘The bodice is pointed. Gauze 
lost ia Trout, and tcimmed with two rows of, wilt; em- TeHt; edged with nairoy Spaniah blonde Jace, and tied ina 
Droidery. ‘The fichu is of white India mull, lined with { lrge bow in front. Black chip hat, trimmed with soft black 
Satan Stns aie cad erieman et OF Tern oceploredieibhon ¢ mi nod feathers: Tel-colgroe PUG 

tnd white lace, ‘The dress has a high standing collar. The } Fig. xtv.—Biack Straw Haz, trimmed around the edge 
Teint feof black etesie lined with Yndia muslin and red ttn s, quilting @f, black lace. AL the JefE aldo is. Regs 


ruses, and lined with lemon-colored sill. jean! pelerelion ieee tn ate in é 
4} Fie. xv—Har, or Tescax Sruw, lined with very pale- 
Fig. 1¥-—Hovsr-Dress, or Buus Nex’e-Veruxa. The skirt j 505 } 
;, and ornamented with a pale-bl ‘ 
is laid in lengthwise plaits, and is finished by a row of the | ee Ce ETE aa BIT Da BLES 


white embroidery, which is now woven to use with soft } Fie. xvi-—Grax Cine Haz, edged with a double puffing 
G. XVI, a * 


woolen materials, This embroidery is set on about three / ¢ Py 
f gray satin; and trimmed with a Bayadere scarf, stri 
inches fromthe bottom of the blue skirt. Beneath the edge } ah) 5 Ein a ea ere pratt, stipe 


of the skirt is a narrow plaiting, of white and red striped } 
fil, Taid in’ narrow plaite, The Princess tunic is rather { GENERAL Rewanns.—Every spring and early summer, wo 
Jong, back and front; and fa trimmed down the front and } think the colors of te new goods more Deautiful than ever 
around the bottom with the white embroidery. ‘The large soft } Vefore; aud this year, the, shades of brown, tan, gray; lilac, 
collar and sleeves are edged with Jace, and ornamented with § amd cream, are endless. The soft nun’s-veiling, albatross 


trimmings of the white and red silk, which also forms a cloth, and French bunting, are so thin, and drape so ex- 
plastron on the corsage. quisitely, that they will, in a great measure, take the place 


a p } of more expensive guods: as summer silks and grenadines. 
Tia. ¥.—Warxisa-Dress, oF PINK axp WHITE STRIPED} pongces, and many other raw silk materials, are popular, 
Fourann, over a black velveteen skirt. ‘The Mack skirt | 


hangs in straight plaits at the back, and is trimmed with 


Fig, 1.—Reerrrioy axp Vistrinc-Dress, or Craan-Brown 











because they are comparatively cheap, wear very well, throw 
eee - ; off dust, and are not too showy for general use, Foulardsaro 
alternate knife-plaited and gathered rafiles in front. The | © on iced, for their gay, dressy appearance ; but the suteens, 


frort of the tunic is made crosswise of the material. The 7 4 sty 

: go much resembling them in finish and style, will, in a great 
Princess overdress forms paniers on the hips, and is gathered } 47" vs their place. ‘The mew grenadines are ver 
up with a knot of lace and black velvet ribbon loops. Black } 1°S"°% Bince 2 nf 


i an : } handsome, and very expensive. ‘They have large: moous or 
velvet ribbon band on the sleoves; large embroidered collar. | ase. over them, or are brocaded in flowers or leaves; and 


Vhite chip b i f-wreath of roses, { 
SU eh eas polissshal ermentia } some are more grotesque than beautiful, with fans, light- 





3 } ning-streaks, or other unusual figures upon them, We 
Figs, vt. AN vit,—Back AND Front or Movse-Drvss, oF) would never recomnjend these outré patterns. The batistes 
Danx-Gneex Annatnoss Crorit. The skirt is trimmed with } are of exquisite quality. ‘The lawns, sateens, chintzes, 
three box-plaited flounces, At the back, it has « pufed } zephyr cloths, eheviots, and all the large tribe of cotton 
drapery and a bow of the material is sewn to the bodice, with } pooqs, are most beautiful in color and design. Daisies, 
gatherings. The bodice is pointed; and the paniers are } buttercups, pansies, rosebuds, lilies, carnations, ferns, sprays 
gathered to it, and ornamented with rows of machiue-stitch- } of oats, or grass, or wheat, all the most beautiful flowers, are 
ing; having a deep collar, of dark-green yelvet, gathered | thrown carelessly on some nentral-tinted or delicate cround, 
at the neck, The cuffs are also of dark-green yelvet. | sometimes in rich. profusion and-mingling of colors, some- 
Fig, yr.—Warerxo-Dress, or Crestxvt-Cororen Bust- | times in bouquets of one kind of flower. 
1Na, ‘The flounces continue all around the skirt. They are! ‘There is no decided change in, the make of dresses: many 
gathered on the skirt, and are graduated in width. The } more are made short than long, even’ for more dressy occa- 
coat bodice is buttoned below the waist, and cut away to | gions. Most of the waists fit closely, from the neck to down 
display the skirt trimming. | over the hips, where the panier or sash drapery finishes it 
Fig, 1x.— WALKING on Heuse-Dress, oF Siuven-Grar | off, so that the waist looks slender and long, and the hips 
Nun’s-Veruinc. The petticoat is silver-gray silk, laid in} Jarge. Princess dresses often haye the front of the skirt left 
plaits. At the bottom is ene gathered, and two kuife-plaited | open, and drawn back to form paniers. Skirts are trimmed 
ruffles, The tunic is of silver-gray nun’s-veiling, much j in almost any fushion that the fancy may dictate, though 
gathered across the front, and trimmed with three rows of | those with large figures haye usually no trimming except a 
white lace, There is one broad end at the back, which forms | yery full, nt narrow, quilted or shell-shaped rufile around 
the drapery, and it is also trimmed with one row of lace. | the bottom. ‘The cut of one of these plain skirts must To 
‘Tho cuirass corsage is also trimmed with lace. Gray chip { very good, as no defect can be concealed, as in the case of, 
hat, trimmed with lace, and a red rose. ‘a much-ruffied or plaited one. The large bouquets anw 
Fig, x.—WALEKING-Dress, of Brown Fouranp. The petti- ; single flowers arc, we think, only the precursors of elegant 
coat has a plaited flounce, of plain brown silk. The over- | broéades next fall; and on these expensive materials, but 
dress is of the brown foulard, studded with yellow primroses, | little trimming can be employed. 
Vou. LXXXI.—28. ’ 
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‘Mantles are malo of thin camel's-hair, surah silk, or Span- § 
ish luce, frequently very much trimmed with Ines rutiles or | 
flounces, 





OUR PARIS LETTER. 
Rup. pes Petits Cuamps. 


Worth’s new models are, as usual, extremely elegant and ; 
tasteful. He is using Spanish lace largely ; less, however, for | 
trimming, than for the composition of entire dresses. A ; 
very superb model, recently shown, had the underskirt of rich 
scarlet velvet, edged with a fulf flounce of black Spanish 
lace, headed with jet passementorie, ina pointed leaf pattern, 
Chantilly lace and jet are used to cover underskirts of olive- 
reen satin or surah. Large palms, in jet passemonteric, 
edged with little ruches of black lace, are placed above tho 
lace flounce that borders the hem. ‘Then there is a yery 
short apron overskirt of lace, worked with jot, above the 
palms, and the back of the skirt is covered with fingor-wide 
ruflles of Jace. 

Chené silks, in Pompadour patterns, on cream-whito 
grounds, and printed imoiré antiques, have taken the place 
of brocades and stamped velvets for full-dress wear. Worth 
makes up the former in draped skirts, finished with a } 
Plaited ounco of dark velvet, over which falls a gathered 
rufile of cream embroidery, The printed moiré antiques aro 
a decided novelty, and are very rich and effective, the pat- 
torn being usually large flowers and foliage, on a cream- 
white or neutral-tinted background, ‘The newest printed 
muting of the season aro very much in the samo stylo, the | 
round being neutral-tinted, and the design scattered flowors } 
of large size and brilliant hue, such as carnations of their 
natural size, strewn over a smoke-gray ground. 

Tn less expensive materials than silk and moiré, mixed 
goods and small checks are usod for walking-costumes; 
blue and white being a favorite combination in these 
patterns, and in woolen materials. Brocaded silk gauzos 
will be much more worn than plain gauzes and grenadinos, 
which last soon lose their stiffness, and do not wear. Change- 
able silks are now a good deal used, gold-color and light- 
brown being the most stylish combination. ‘These come in 
tho cheaper grates of silks, and seem destined to replace 
the grisailtes, or black and white summer silks, in pin-stripes } 
and minute checks, which were once so popular, Watered | 
silk and satin meryeilloux form a fayorite combination for | 
visiting-dresses, ; 

Struw bonnets are all the rage, and age worn in all sorts of } 
eccentric shapes, A modified poke is, so far, tho favorite of H 
the season; the projecting brim being flatter and less flaring | 
than formerly. "The inside of this brim is often lined with a } 
Very fino, close shirring, on gauzo; either of cream-white, or 
of a tint to match tho trimming of the bonnet. This soft, } 
yaporous-looking lining is very becoming to the complexion } 
and features of the wearer. The straws are, so far, split } 
straws of great flnenoss. ‘The Japanese straws are of mixed 
colors; then there is the metallic straw, which is gilt or | 
bronzed; and the pearl straw, which has a mother-of-pearl | 
effect; and other pretty styles. Black straws, trimmed with | 
black laceand plumes, and jet passementerie, are very popular; | 
they come in the Tyrolean shape, with the crown very high | 
and pointed; in the Spanish shape; and also in the poke 
form. In this last shape, the outside of the brim is some-! 
times covered with closely-set and very handsome leaves of | 
jet passementeric. On these bonnets are used the richest of | 
ostrich feathers, ornaments of Rhine pebbles, such as buckles j 
and long ping; 
moiré antique. One yery handsome poke bonnet, in black | 
lace, had a largo cluster of pale-pink wild roses, with buds | 
and foliage set at one side of the crown. The pretty capote } 
Lonnets are still a great deal worn; they are shown in black } 
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luce, and in colored beads, as wellas in jet. But,asarule, the | 
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fashion permits all kinds of eccentricities in tho matter of 
bonnets. A very picturesque, but odd, bonnet was shown 
to ne the other day: it was of black straw, with a projecting 
brim; and was trimmed with a mantilla of Spanish lace, 
canght up and confined at one side of the crown with a high 
comb of cut jet, the ends of the mantilla forming the strings, 
On the head, tho effect was exceedingly novel, and char- 
actenstically Spanish. 

‘The latest styles in silk hosiery are very elegant, consist- 
ing of plain black and scarlet silk stockings, embroidered 
on the instep and high up the ankle with elaborate patterns 
in jet, gold, steel, or amber beads. One very handsome pair, 
in scarlet silk, was worked with a series of large graduated 
stars in steel beads, outlined with gold ones. Other patterns 
were elaborate and contorted arabesques. But there aro 
three objections to be urged against these new and clegant 
styles of hosiery: they ure costly; they are perishable (for 
the beads wear off speedily); and finally, they scratch, 

The mantles of the season aro of the visite or dolman 
form. Bengaline wraps, trimmed with Chantilly lace, for 
cool days, and mantles, all in Spanish lace, for warm 
weather, are the favorite styles. The new fashionable colors 
are all varions shades of brown, comprising the dark mahog- 
any (acajou), the yellowish-brown tobacco-color, and the 
paler and more becoming ashade known as coffeo-color, 
which is simply a revival of the café-au-lait of bygone years, 
Then there is a very light tint, known as twine-color 
(ficelle), which is really of the hue of that useful article, 
being a very delicate, subdued color, that goes well with tho 


darker browns. 
Lucy H. Hooren. 
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CHILDREN'S FASHIONS, 

Fig, 1.—Grnv’s Dress, Parxcess Snare, mado of dust- 
colored serge, with sash and pockets of blue shaded silk, 
Carrick cape, of white muslin, edged with embroidery, ‘The 
pockets are also trimmed with white embroidery. 

. Fig. 1—Boy's Surt, or Hearnen-Covoren Twern, The 
short trousers have three buttons on the outside. ‘Tho sailor 
hirt-waist has @ very large collar, which, like the cuffs, hus 
an anchor embroidered upon it, 

Fio, 11t.— Cup's Dress, or Cream-Covorrp Frannnn, 
Tho skirt is a very simple, loose one, edged with a rufle, 
‘Tho collar 1s of heavy white linen, 





OUR PURCHASING AGENCY. 


After many urgent requests, we some time since established a 
Purchasing Agency, and encouraged by the substantial recogni= 
tion that has followed our efforts to meet the wants of persons 
wishing the best selected goods from the EASTERN MARKETS, at the 
LOWEST PRICES, we again call atlention to our unsurpassed ad- 
vantages for supplying uVERYTHING used in the nOUSE, to the 
entire satisfaction of all who favor ua with their orders. Speciul 
attention is given to every article bought; and the list inchules 
Ladies’, Gentlemen's, and Children's Wear, Wedding Ouljts, 
Infants’ Wardrobes, Wedding, Holiday, and Birthday Presents, etc. 

The advantages gained by all persons sending their orders to 
our Purchasing Agency have been appreciated by the large number 
who have been served since it has been established, in the saving 
of money, time, anit trouble. 

Samples furnished, only on receipt of 25 cents, Circitlars are 





and also wide ribbons of watered silk, and of | free fo any one writing for they, containing full particulars, and 


mode of doing business. Remember all are served, not only our 
subscribers, but any one else én want of goods or weuring apparel, 
Address all communications for our Purchasing Agency to 
MRS. MARY THOMAS, 
P. 0. BOX 1626, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Story, “ That Little Toad." 


See the 
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THE BOAT RACE, 












































CHILDREN’S FASHIONS FOR JUNE. NAME FOR MARKING. 

































































































































































HOUSE-DRESS: FRONT AND BACK, 
















































































WALKING-DRESS: FRONT AND BACK. 

















HOUSE-DRESS, 


HAT. MANTILLA. 
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OVER THE GARDEN WALL. 


As Published by SEP. WINNER & SON, 1007 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia. 





























Words by HARRY HUNTER. Music by G. D. FOX. 
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1, Oh, my love stood un - der the 
2, But her fa - therstanped, and her 
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O-verthegarden wall, She'd beautiful eyes, and beautiful hair, She wasnotvery tallso she 
O-ver the garden wall, She made-a bouquet of ro - ses red, Butim-me-di-ate-ly I 
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OVER THE GARDEN WALL. 
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stood on a chair, And ma-ny a time have I kissedher there O-ver the gar- den wall: 
pute upmy head, He gave mea buck-et of waterinstead,  O-ver the gar-den wall. 
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3. One day I jumped down on the other side, 4. But where hs a will, there’s always a way, 

Over the garden wall, Over the garden wall, 
And she bravely promised to be my bride, There’s always a night as well as day, 
Over the garden wall, Over the garden wall, 


But she scream’d ina fright,‘here’s father, quick, We had’nt much money, but weddings are cheap, 
I have an impression he’s bringing a brick,” So while the old fellow was snoring asleep, 
But I brought the impression of half a brick, With a Jad and a ladder she managed to creep 


Over the garen wall. ‘ { Over the garden wall, 














SUMMER BONNET AND MANTLE. 
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TWO WISE GUARDIANS. 





BY PANNY DRISCOLL, 








train to Blue Mere; where, as 
usual, I am spending the summer, 
My sister, Mrs. Oliphant, and her 
daughter, are with me.~ Just here, 
Fred, I wish to say a private and 
personal word to you. My niece 
is a very charming young lady; and 
remembering your old penchant for 
flirtation with eyery pretty girl you 
see, I state frankly that I will have 
nothing of the kind in this case. 
My sister has already settled views 
RED DAYTON had flung himigelf 1 at full s regarding her child's future; and I do not wish 
* length on the grass, leaning his head on one} them interfered with. You will incur my 
hand, while he held an open letter in the other, } strongest displeasure by disobeying my com- 
He had arrived from Europe, only the day be- } mands in this particular. 
fore; and had hurried-to his country-seat, near i Apart from this, I hope you will enjoy each 
Bryn Mawr, in the enyirons of Philadelphia, to ; other’s society, and haye a pleasant summer. 
escape the heat of the August weather, We shall have considerable company, through 
«From the dear old guardian,” he said. “Ty the season: the Davenants, the Wiltons, the 
wonder if he has changed? Or if the Catskill: Lemperts, all Of whom you remember; and a 
mountains, above Blue Mere, are as loyely as’ number of my sister’s friends, who will probably 
ever? Or the Hudson as beautiful, by moonlight, | be new to you. Of course, you know, you can 
as I thought it, when a boy? By Jove,” as he} ask anyone down you like; and it is my earnest. 











read, “this is rather cool!” y wish, dear boy, that, whatever your plans may 
The letter ran as follows: be for the future, you will spend the next three 
(My Dear Bor: months here. Affectionately, 


” 
Welcome back! I thought you would never Hanorp Darrow. 


weary of wandering. Pray, take the earliest Fred read the letter through, albentiy Are eie: 
(441) 
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You can count on me for the sum- 
mer. Any wish of yours is a law 
of mine. 
Frep Dayrtoy.” 
Daphne lifted her eyes to her 
mother’s face. ‘But how does 
this affect me ?” she asked. 
“Only this, my love: Fred 
Dayton is a very handsome and 
fascinating gentleman. Your 


“Evidently, the guardian’s brain has begun j uncle is very desirous that he should marry a 
to soften,’’ he said, “under the strain of fifteen } certain young lady of—our acquaintance; and we 
years’ martyrdom to a graceless ward. Does he | thought it would simplify matters to haye you 
think flirtation my whole aim in life?” ‘ understand these wishes, before he came.’”’ Mrs. 

In a moment, he began again. } Oliphant concluded this speech a little nervously. 

“His niece, indeed! Some bread-and-butter “J do not see—” began Daphne, with a slight 
school-girl, no doubt. Oliphant? Of course. } hauteur, that made her look like a young prin- 
The little girl, I remember, that I tormented ; cess: her eyes darkening and flashing, and a 
80 when she came down to the Mere, the sum- ; deep rose-flush creeping into her cheeks. And 
mer before I went to college—seven years ago. } then she paused, abruptly. 

A little milk-and-water creature, afraid of a After a moment, however, she went on. 

snake. But, for that matter, I never saw a «Tt was hardly necessary,” she said, “that I 
woman that wasn’t. I will go down to the ‘should know uncle Harold’s plans concerning 
Mere, to-morrow, if for no other reason than 3 his ward. The knowledge has no interest for 
to show my worthy old protector what sublime‘ me.’? And somehow she felt a distinct and 
indifference his niece can be accorded.” { unreasoning hatred rise up in her heart against 

That very day, at Blue Mere, Mrs. Oliphant : this Fred Dayton. 
was heard calling to her daughter. {She walked to the door, with her princess air, ” 

‘Daphne! Daphne! my love,” she said, {ag she spoke, leaving her mother quite con- 
“where are you?” { founded. 

“Here, mamma,” answered a sweet yoice,from Fred Dayton reached the Mere, by a midnight 
the rose-garden. And a graceful girl comes run- / train; and saw no one but his uncle. But the 
ning in: a girl as beautiful as the Daphne, that {next morning, he was awakened by a dird-like 
Apollo pursued of old: with a glory of gold hair, H voice beneath his window, singing softly, but 
a rose-leaf skin, and violet eyes. with a finished sweetness and passion that could 

“My darling, I have a word to say to you, } not be hidden. The voice would sink away, 
this morning,” began Mrs. Oliphant. ‘But jalmost; and then burst ont into a rippling 
don’t look frightened, dear. It is nothing } roulade of trills: swelling, and dying, and ris- 
very serious: only a little duty that I owe to fing again. A sweet, fresh, rapturous yoice, 
your uncle Harold. But read this telegram. } that made every pulse in his yeins thrill. 

It will partly explain matters.”” { «What a marvellous voice! Who can it be?” 

Daphne took the slip of paper, obediently, | he cried, springing to the window. 
and read a telegram which Fred Dayton had} Down in the garden sat a girl, tall and slim, 
sent to his uncle, that morning: j and royally beautiful as a young goddess. The 
“TJ shall be at Blue Mere, to-morrow afternoon. ! sunshine streamed upon her uncovered head, her 
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small white hands, her slender lily-throat. She { there. But the exquisite beauty of the girl was 
had been gathering flowers. Her dress was a} only enhanced by this Arcadian simplicity. 

simple morning one, but white and filmy; and) As he stood, with folded arms, leaning against. 
over her shoulders she wore a broad fichu, {a pillar, watching her unconscious face, as she 
Every now and then, she sang a snatch of song: | smiled into the admiring eyes of her partner, he 
for very gladness of heart, it seemed. { felt, for the first time in his life, supremely mis- 

Fred looked at her, with his heart in his eyes. erable. His dark eyes glowed, and his lips were 
Suddenly o breakfast-bell rang, and the fair y: set firmly under the heayy moustache. 
ion disappeared. Fred 
pulled his long mous- 
tache, viciously, saying: 

“By Jove! Who can 
she be? Not Mrs. Oli- 
phant’s daughter? Not 
that little chit? I won- 
der if Pygmalion’s en- 
chantress was half so 
beautiful ?”’ 

When he descended to 
breakfast, the first words 
that greeted him were 
from Mrs. Oliphant. 

«« My daughter Daphne, 
Mr. Dayton,” she said, 
grayely. He looked up, 
and encountered the gaze 
of the young princess he 
had heard singing. 

The girl, however, 
scarcely noticed him; and 
not only then, but after- 
wards, treated him with 
a cool disdain, that made 
him quite frantic. He 
seldom caught a glimpse 
of her, except at meals. 
Once or twice, he saw 
her rowing on the lake, 
with her boat filled with 
water-lilies; or riding 
down the avenue, in a 
dark-blue habit; but he 
would hardly haye real- 
ized that she lived in the 
same house, if he had 
not known that she was 
Miss Oliphant. 

One evening, Mrs. Olis 
phant gave a party, and 
Daphne was radiant. Fred was jealous and mis-} Suddenly, he noticed that the chandelier, 
erable; for she had smiles for every one but him. } directly over her head, was swaying in a peculiar 

He was the more jealous, because she was, | manner. With a cry, he sprang forward, and 
beyond all controyersy, the loveliest girl in the | drew Daphne aside, just as it fell. 
room. Dressed in some Indian fabric of pure } But he was too late to save himself. He only 
clinging white, with ivy-leayes in her yellow } caught a glimpse of Daphne’s horror-stricken 
hair and in the soft folds of her dress, she was } face; he only heard a confusion of voices, and a 
superlatively lovely. It was the simplest toilette } crash of music, as the band abruptly ceased 
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playing ; aia bition Sagilie: grew + black, mal Grtteed Fred to eee his room, and see no 
life faded away in a sickening mist before one. But one morning, Daphne stole into the 
him. | chamber, silently, and laid a great, dewy bunch 
There was great confusion, until the doctor { of roses on the stand beside him. 
came, and pronounced his verdict. Fred's arm} ‘‘Mamma told me I might come up, for a 
was broken, and his head contused; but there j moment,” she said, timidly; her haughty air 
was no occasion for alarm: rest and care would ! quite gone; and then, as she looked at the splin- 
bring him around, in a very few weeks. But | j tered arm, and the bandaged head, and the white, 
Fred had no feeling, except 
that of thankfulness, that he 
had been able to saye Daphne 
from disfigurement, perhaps 
from death. . 
It was many days, how- 
ever, before the two met. 
There had been danger of 
fever, and the doctor had 


thin face, her eyes filled with 
tears, her yoice faltered. 

Fred looked up in alarm. 

‘*My dear Miss Oliphant,” 
Fred said, ‘you must not 
feel so badly. I am really 
not so ill as I look; indeed, 
I hardly suffer at all.” 

In his generous tenderness, 
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he unconsciously ved te stot out. his fend to § will have ae Sometimes, I almost hope she 
her, The next thing he knew, Mrs. Oliphant | loyes me,’ 
was bathing his head with ice-water, and Daphne} He recalls the songs she has sung for him on 
was holding his uninjured hand fast in hers, } starlit nights; the books they have read together 
with the tears pouring down her face. H in rainy weather; the walks and drives; the 
“This has probably thrown you back a month} wanderings/in the rose-garden ; thé rows on the 
longer,”- Mrs. Oliphant was saying, severely. } blue lake; the ¢éte-a-/ée sails on the Hudson, in 
“Your arm is broken again. Yet we warned } his uncle's trim little yacht; the flowers she has 














you so particularly not to exert yourself.” : worn, and given him afterwards, occasionally ; 
The doctor had been sent for, immediately ; 3 the tender care she bestowed on him, when an 
and soon came. S invalid; all her pretty ways, and smiles. 
Mrs. Oliphant arose, saying: He thinks of these, but then he thinks of other 


“Come, Daphne. I shall not allow you here? things: of her variable moods to him; her, cold- 
again. So, bid Mr. Dayton good-bye, ‘until he} ness at times; her apparent insensibility to his 
has recovered sufficiently to come down to the} adoration; her cutting retorts, that surely she 
parlors.” $ could not have made, if she had loved him. He 

Did Daphne look grieved and hurt? Fred ; heaves a deep sigh, and looks up. He has reached 
almost fancied so. Mrs. Oliphant paused a the garden-gate. 
moment, to receive the doctor's directions. Before ; Daphne turns, suddenly ; and he sees she has 
Fred could think, Daphne had bent down, and{ been weeping. Something in’ her face, too, tells 
kissed the hand that lay so languidly upon the} him why. He sets his: gun down quickly against 


pillow, «nd vanished. the fence, ind springs to her side. 
So Fred was thrown far back in his recovery ; “« My darling, what is it?’ he cries, and seizes 
but the sharp, heavy pain was bearable now. i her hand. 


It was the last day of September. A week } For one instant, she turned, as if to fly. But 
ago, the guests of Blue Mere had all departed. } his arm is around her waist, and she is a prisoner. 
Daphne is standing at the garden-gate. She has} ‘Don’t, dear,” he cries. ‘It breaks my heart 
her hat on, but is simply dressed; yet how roy- : to see your tears. Oh, Daphne, don’t you know 
ally beautiful she looks. Every day has added ‘I love you?” : 
some new charm, some new grace to her per-$ She turns her head, at these words—words 
fection. Her dark eyes are-deeper, her smile‘ that fill her with happiness inexpressible ; and 
tenderer, her yoice more thrilling. Just now, } gives him a look that, to his dying day, he neyer 
evidently, she is watching for someone. But} forgot. The next moment, their lips had met. 
who? Surely, not our hero. Hialf an hour or so later, when the stars are 

Yes, it is. He has gone out, with his gun, for: out, Mrs. Oliphant, seeking for her daughter, goes 
the first time since his recovery, saying, lougli-{ down the tangled path, toward the rose-arbor. 
ingly, as he went, ‘I shall bring you home al Iler light footfall makes no sound on the moss. 
brace of partridges, Daphne: that is, if my gun} She stops, for she sees Daphne and Fred 
don’t go off, and shoot me, instead.’ She had} Dayton. 'They are sitting on a low, rustic bench. 
thought but little of the gay words-at the time. i Fred's arm is. about Daphne, and her head is 
But now that it was dusk, and he has not re-: on his shoulder. 
turned, she begins to be alarmed. $ Suddenly, Mrs. Oliphant sees her sedate and 

“Oh!” she cries, wringing her hands, and} haughty daughter draw the dark, handsome face 
tears starting to her eyes, ‘‘ something dreadful near her, and kiss a scar on the:white brow, with 
has happened: his words were a presentiment.”’ $ lingering, reproachful lips, 

At that moment, our hero, who lind been de-$ That is enough. She hurries back to the house, 
layed by following his game further than he and tells her brother what she has seen, adding, 
intended, was walking slowly homeward, think-3  “ Didn’t I tell you ’d manage it? Now, if we 
ing of Daphne. ‘Once, I looked on her,” he! had told them thatthe dearest wish of our hearts 
was saying to himself, “as a girl who had no} was to have them happy together, they would 
soul. Nosoul! Ah, what'a summerthis has been. ; have disliked each other cordially, and then the 
T have lived more in these few months, than in} property would have heen divided, and we ‘two 
all my life before. But I will not give aes ule deceivers been disappointed.” 
up—I will not. Unele Harold can cast me} Mr. Dayton looked at his sister. 
of: he can keep his property; but he cannot; ‘Marian, you area genius,” he said: and then 
touch mine; he cannot make me quite a beg-; they shook hands, and laughed, with the air of 
gar. Twill work, work for her—that is, if she $ conspirators, those Tivo’ Wiss Guarprans. 

Vor. LXXXI.—80, 





THAT LITTLE TOAD. 





BY MATTIE DYER BRITTS. 





Mas. Dinsmore settled her yoluminous black; She despised the “horrid red mop,” as she 
silk ruffies with her white hand, and looked } called it; but Bell and Gusta, though they took 
complacently at her two handsome daughters. care never to tell her it was pretty, would have 

“J hope you will do yourselves credit when } traded their best French waves and switches for 

_ Mr, Seymour comes,” she said. ‘‘ You'll never } it, any day. 
have a better chance for a settlement for one of} How her preity little name of Eva had eyer got 
you, and if you play your cards well, why—’ corrupted into “Toad,” perhaps none of them 

«We have a chance of a dashing winter in} could remember. At school, her name appeared 
Washington, a rich husband, and plenty of; as Eya Dinsmore; but at home, she was neyer 
money,” supplied Miss Augusta, as her mother called anything but “Toad.” - 
paused. “Bell, if you get him, be generous, and She was a good-natured little Toad, anyway ; 
ask me to stay with you.” and so her sisters let her have all their old books 

«7 will,’ drawled Arabella, lazily. ‘“ But, ; and magazines to read, and allowed her to learn 
ma, don’t you know we must have new things, their old music—Miss Augusta slightly affected 
if we're to go out with Mr. Seymour.” the literary, and Miss Arabella the musical. She 
+ “Ofcourse. Imean to go shopping to-morrow. } did not care if she wore out their old clothes, and 
But you must be reasonable in your demands.’ } stayed at home, while they went out with their 

«J must have a new silk and a new cashmere,” } beaux. 
said Bell, ‘and seyeral small articles.” She did not consider herself at all concerned 

«Well, I’m positively obliged to haye a new {by Mr. Harry Seymour’s adyent. She might 
cloak and a yelyet skirt, to wear with my old- ‘have to work more, since they kept but one 
gold polonaise, and a pair of twelve-button kids,’ } hired girl, and Bell and Gusta never soiled their 
said Augusta. dainty fingers; but they would go out a great 

Mrs. Dinsmore lifted her hands in horror. deal, and she would haye more time at home, 

«Good gracious! Don’t begin that way, alone, to practice. 
girls. Do you think there’s no end to my She accepted Gusta’s brown cashmere, and 
money? I can tell you, if Mr. Seymour's board Bell’s old hat, without a murmur; and proceeded 
wasn't coming in, we wouldn’t have much. } to fix them over to suit her own dainty taste ; 
And [’ve got to get some new things for his room, } while mammaand her elder daughters ransacked 
and Toad needs a new cashmere—” the shops for elegant costumes, in which to cap- 

«Oh, neyer mind Toad,” said Augusta. ‘Ij ture the unwary heart of Mr. Seymour, 
can give her my old brown cashmere to make Mr. Seymour held a Government post at 
over, and you can save that much.’ Washington. Business called him to New Eng- 

“But she really must have a new hat,” said { land, for a couple of months, and as Mrs. 
Mrs. Dinsmore, feebly. She knew that ‘‘ never { Dinsmore was an old acquaintance, he wrote to 
mind Toad” was the rule much too often in that } her, to ask if she would take himas a boarder 
house; and eyen while powerless to resist her ; for that time. 
imperious elder girls, felt slightly ashamed of; She consented, eagerly ; taking care to spread 
their selfishness. tit among her friends that he was far more a 

“Tl fix my last winter’s hat over for her,” § guest than a boarder, and they would never haye 
said Bell, quickly. ‘‘ You know she neyer goes ; thought of taking anyone else. 
out, anyway, and she don’t care what she has.} People smiled—it’s a way they haye, when 
Do you, Toad?” ; they doubt anything—and some asked if Mr. 

“Not very much,” answered the younggirl, who } Seymour was married; remarking that, if not, 
had just tripped into the room. Not a beauty, ! he was just as good as gone when he went to 
like her stylish sisters ; but a demure, dainty lit-  Dinsmore’s. 
tle maiden, with hands and feet childishly small, There was even s wager laid, between two 
and a wealth of gold-red hair, which, guiltless } wild young fellows, as to whether Miss Augusta 
of bangs or frizzes, was simply tied back, and } or Miss Avabella would ‘take him in.” 
fell in a re great curls to her waist. Mr. Seymour, all unconscious of the sensation 
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his adyent was creating, arrived in due time, 
and presented himself at Mrs. Dinsmore’s. 








He was cordially welcomed, and was greatly | 


delighted with the handsome chamber awaiting 
him. 5 

« Ah, this is home-like,” he said. ‘I do hate 
hotels. I am greatly your debtor, Mrs. Dins- 
inore, for taking pity on me.” 


« We are the obliged parties,” said the gracious ; 


lady. ‘Your society is such a favor to us. My 
poor girls are so lonely; having no brother to 
take them out, they welcome you to our home- 
circle gladly.” 

«Thank you, ladies. I hope I shall merit 
your kindness. I shall endeavor to make up for 
the missing brother, and feel myself honored 
and happy.” 

Bell and Gusta were anxious to make Mr. 
Seymour quite at his ease. When supper was 
‘announced, he did not know whether most to 
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lectual face of the lot. And that head of auburn 
| curls is beautiful. Dress her up like the rest, 
and she would throw them into the shade com- 
| pletely.” st 
Meantime, Eva was never visible, except at 
$ meals, though he occasionally caught glimpses 
} of a little figure, flitting up and downstairs, with 
2 broom and dust-pan; or saw it curled up in a 
sofa-corner in the back parlor, intent on the pages 
| of a magazine. 

A few days later, he returned to his room, near 
the middle of the forenoon, for some paper. His 
door stood ajar; and sofily pushing it open, he 

‘stepped inside, A’ small figure, with a blue 
cambrie sweeping-cap on its red curls, a broom 

| resting beside it, stood at his table, ‘poring over 
a book, ‘ 

Harry Seymour gently slipped up, and peeped 
over her shoulder. The book was ‘a German one, 

| which he had just finished reading, A little 





admire the blonde beauty of Miss Augusta; or exclamation of surprise broke from him; and 


the brunette brightness of Miss Arabella. 

At the table, he met a small, shy maiden, 
whom Mrs. Dinsmore presented as ‘‘my young- 
est daughter, Eva, Mr. Seymour;’’ who ap- 
peared to have assumed a maid's place, as she 
waited upon the table; and the others took little 
notice of her, exeept when they wanted some 
dish, and then they called her “Toad,” without 
noticing the expression of disgust which passed 
over the gentleman’s face, at the obnoxious 
name. 

<©T was not aware you had a second sister,” 
yemarked Mr. Seymour, to Miss Bell, as they 
returned to the parlor. e - 

“Who? Oh, you mean that little Toad?” 
answered Bell. «She's only a child, you see, 
cand doesn’t go out with us.” 

“She looks about eighteen.” 

“Well, she is nearly that. But she’s no beauty, 
and we don’t make much of her.’” 


the girl turned quickly, all a-blush with shame. 

«Oh, excuse me,” she cried. ‘I know it was 
rude; but it was so tempting, I couldn’t help 
just a glance.’’ x 

“Can you'read German?” he asked, quickly. 

«A little,” she answered, modestly. 

He caught up the book, and said, kindly, «* Will 
you read me a sentence or two?” 

She read two or three,, quite fluently. 

Harry’s fine face kindled. ‘*Oblige me by 
taking the book, and reading it all, at your leis- 
ure,” he said. 

«Qh, would you be so kind, Mr. Seymour?” 

‘J should be delighted. Anything of mine is 
at your service, Miss Eva. Excuse me for dis- 
turbing you. I came for a paper—here it is; 
and Ill get out of your way, at onee.”” t 

He lifted his hat to her, and was off; while 
Eva, with a consciousness of a pair of dark, elo- 
quent eyes fixed on her face, finished her sweep- 


“T thought she had a pleasing face. But—} ing, and carried the precious book to her own 


excuse me, Miss Arabella—what o dreadful 
name.’” 


3 little room. 
And Mr. Seymour, walking down town, carried 


“ond? Oh, her name is Eva; but she’s got } a picture of a quaint little figure, in a sweeping- 
the nickname, somehow, and it sticks to her. } cap, reading a hook of German metaphysics, with 
Oh, Mr. Seymour, have you heard the new} a broom in her hand. 


*Gondolied?’” 
«J don’t think I haye had that pleasure.” 


« And ’ll swear it would haye been all Greek 
to the stately Miss Gusta, or the warbling Miss 


«Then I will play it for you: I know you } Bell either,” he said, enjoying the joke exceed- 


will be one of the few who can appreciate it.” 

So Miss Bell played for him, and Miss Gusta 
talked Ruskin and Carlyle to him, until Mr. 
Seymour forgot the little ‘Toad’ in the dining- 
room; but only to remember her again when he 
went to his room. 

«She has,” he murmured, “the most intel- 








ingly. . 

The summer went on, and Harry grew more 
and more interested in Eva. But it was only 
now and then that he saw her, and rarely alone ; 
for the two elder sisters took care to monopolize 
| nearly the whole of his leisure time. An ami- 

cable, but not the less decided, rivalry went on, 
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meantime, between the two, each trying her best } Now Yale shot ahead; now Harvard; now the 
to win the prize. Nor could the closest observer {boats ran side by side. The excitement grew 
have told which Harry preferred, if either. To} intense. ‘The spectators shouted themselves 
each he was equally attentive ; and it must be con- { hoarse. Crowds of young men and boys ran 
fessed, his attentions grew, as the days slipped } along the river-bank, trying to keep up with the 
by. Perhaps he had a purpose in this. Perhaps } contesting crews. Even staid, middle-aged men 
he thought, that, if his real aim was suspected, { took off tlieir hats, and frantically waved them, 
he would be compelled to change his quarters, {as their favorite, for a moment, seemed about to 
Certainly, he was not, as a rule, a flirt. j Win. Ladies fluttered their handkerchiefs; elap- 
Thus it came to pass, that each sister thought ; ped their delicate little hands: stood up, the 
herself “the winning card.” ‘The annual boat- _ better to see the struggle. ‘The sisters were even 
race, between Harvard and Yale, was now at } more excited than others; for each had begun to 
hand; and everybody was wild with excitement } feel, in a superstitious way, that her own future 
nbout it, in the New England town where Harry | depended on the event. ‘ Yale wins,” cried one, 
was staying, He had asked the girls to go with ; looking triumphantly at the other, “© Harvard: 
him to see the race, and had included Eva in the | is ahead,” said her sister, with eager tremulous- 
invitation; but, though Mrs. Dinsmore had \ ness. “No, it’s Yale.” “It’s Harvard.” “Yale, 
allowed her two elder daughters to accept, she } 1 tell you.” “Harvard, Harvard,” clapping her 
had declined for the younger. Harry could not } hands. But, lo! at this crisis, when it really 
tell whether the refusal really came from Eva, { scomed as if Harvard was about to win, Yale 
or from the mother. The latter had simply said, ; erashed into her—whether by accident or design, 
‘Tiva is too much of a child to think of such a ; was then, and has eyer since been, 2 mooted 
thing.” He had tried to see Eva alone, in order } question; and both boats, in an instant, were a 
to discover the truth; but had failed; and was | wreck, and the crews in the water, 
forced, finilly, much to his chagrin, to go with “A drawn game,” said Harry, shutting up 
the others alone. his field-glass, with a click, “Who wins the 
There had been considerable discussion, and, } bet, girls?” 
for the first time, a little acrimony, between Gus} He spoke in jest, and at random; but both 
and Bell, as to this invitation, Each insisted { girls blushed crimson, find looked guilty ; for it 
that Harry really went for her sake, and only } seemed to each as if he had divined her thoughts, 
asked the other from civility. ‘You pce Des elder was the first to rally. Yes, it’s. a 
plume yourself on it,” said the elder. “I’m } drawn game,” she said, with a shrug of her 
quite sure, from his manner, that he mean’t me: shoulders; ‘and just, too, when I was sure I 
of course, he had to ask us all; that was mere } should win: it will all have to be fought over 
politeness: his asking ‘that little Toad’ is a jagain, won't it, Gy?’ And she looked, mean- 
proof of it.” To which the other had retorted, i ingly, at her sister. 
with a toss of her head, “You needn’t be too } The next night, there was to be a grand party, 
sure, Nise Conceit, for if ever eyes meant any- } to which Gus and Bell, as well as Harry, had- 
been invited. Mrs. Dinsmore and the two girle 








thing, they meant more than the words ex- 
pressed, when he asked me. Come, I'll bet you } went early, but business kept Mr. Seymour until 
a pair of gloves I win.” « Well,” said the other, i late. He had returned home, and was hurrying 
“we'll not quarrel; you've always been for ; upstairs to dress, when the sound of a favorite 
Harvard, and I for Yale; suppose we go by them: } nocturne from the parlor stopped him. 
if Harvard wins, I'll pay the gloves, and give you “Ah! now's my chance,” he said. That is 
a fair field for a week; if Yale wins, I shall have } Eya’s touch. The sisters and mother are away, 
tho chance; and if, at the end of. the week, he } thank heaven. Pll know the truth, at last, 
doesn’t speak, it shall be an open game for both } whether she didn’t want to go to the regatta, or 
again.’” To which the other assented. was kept away.” As he spoke, he descended 
Harry, as he stood over the girls, field-glass } the stairs again, three steps at a time, and burst 
in hand, watching the race, little knew how much into the parlor. 
he was supposed to haye at stake in the struggle. The player turned, with a start, as the door 
To do the sisters justice, they had never looked opened. Yes, it was Eva. She sprang up. 
80 well; each had got herself up in all her blushing. 
bravery; each was undeniably pretty; and the} « Don’t stop,” entreated Harry. “Tam always 
beauty of each was heightened by the contrast } disturbing you, it would seem.” Then, abruptly : 
between their blonde and brmette styles. {Why didn’t you accept my invitation to the 
‘The race was closely contested, from the first. } regatta ?”” 











é ‘CONLY A BUTTERFLY.’’ 9 
“You don’t disturb me at all,’ said Eva,; ‘The tone in which this was spoken, and the 
quietly ignoring his question. ‘But I thought ‘ look which accompanied it, were so significant, 
you had gone to Mrs. Taylor’s.”’ { that Eva-colored to her pretty little pink ears, 

“T was going. I have changed my mind, } glanced shyly towards the door, and would haye 
now,” coolly taking-a seat on the sofa, “I am } escaped through it, if Harry had not intervened. 
going to stay here, and ask you how you liked} “ Come,’’ he ssid, half tenderly, half teasingly, 
the German book; that is, after you have} imprisoning one of her hands, “tell me. Isn't 
answered my other question.’ } your mother ever going to spare you?” 

“J like the German book very much. Ihaye; ‘I—I—don’t know,” stammered Eya, looking 
almost finished it. It has been such aireat.” / down at the toe of her slipper, with which she 

“Tam glad of it. Give me a treat, in return. } was drawing imaginary figures on the carpet. 


























Will you?” ‘But I know,” said Harry, growing bolder, as ‘ 


“Tf TI can, certainly.” Eva grew more embarrassed; and slipping his arm 
“Please play for ime,” he said, aloud; but | around her slender, yielding waist, he drew her 
adding, to himself: ‘I'll have the other ques- ; to him, and said a few words, in a whisper. 
tion answered later. I mustn’t frighten her.” i “Oh, no, you can’t mean it,” said Eya, giving 
“Tonly play what I have taught myself.” fone quick glance up at him, and then shyly 
«Very well, I'd prefer that.’ She played ; dropping her lovely eyes. ‘* You are only Jaugh- 
two or three pieces. ‘Chen he said, gently:! ing at me. I thought you cared for Gus—or 
“You sing, I know.” Bell. It must. be one of them,” 4 
‘* Ballads—not opera songs.”’ «And why should you think that?” 
**T shall be glad of a change. I am sick and «Because they are so beautiful and stylish; 
tired of operatic airs.” while I am only—’ 
She sang a couple of simple ballads, in a clear, “Only the dearest, truest little girl in all the 
sweet voice, with taste and feeling. world,” cried Harry. ‘Only my own darling 
«Thank you,” said Harry, when she rose from ; little Eva. Say you will be that.” 
the stool. ‘ You have given me a great pleasure, ; Whatever the answer was, it was spoken so 
Miss Eva. But don’t go. You haven't answered ‘ low, that it is a wonder Harry heard it. But 
my question. Why didn’t you accept my invi- } when mamma and her fine daughters came home, 
weren’t they surprised at what he told them! 


tation ?”” 

‘*T_I,” stammered Eva, finding herself driven However, they were wise enough to endure 
toacorner, ‘ What invitation? Mamma—” what they couldn’t cure. ‘Well, you didn’t 

“Oh, I see,” interposed Harry, divining that } win, at least: I suppose our bet is off,” said 
the girl wished to shield her mother; but seeing, | Gus, crossly, with a shrug. “Yes,” answered 
also, that this was the first Eva had heard of the : Bell, more philosophically, ‘‘if one can’t be the 
invitation. “Mrs. Dinsmore had something for ; rich Mrs. Seymour oneself, the next best thing 
you to do at home. She couldn't spare you. | is to be Mrs. Seymour's sister. But to think 
But is this to go on forever? Won't she, some | that we should haye been cut out—of all things 


H 
time, have to spare you?” }—by ‘Tuar Lirrie Toap.’”” 
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- BY ELLA WHEELER. 





You never would think that Tay awake, 
Night after night, while others sleep— 
With a tortured heart, that will not break, 
And wide-open eyes, that wil] not weep. 

f 


Tas only a butterfly—do yon say?— 
Vickle and frivolous, vain and light. 
Throwing the best of my life away? 
Well, well, I own it; and you are right. 


Tsay it is better to lie, and deceive 
With smiles, and laughter, and idle ways, 

‘Than to wear your bleeding heart on your sleeve, 
Where daws can peck, and the bold world gaze. 


I live in excitement, and glee, and mirth; 
Tam wedded to folly, and blind to duty. 
Thave no aim, no ambition on earth— 
Only to dress, and display my beauty. 
You never would dream that [ had a heart, So Tean but cover and hide my heart, 
Full of feeling, and fire, and passion. And biry away this useless passion, 
You never would dream that T played a part— Tam glai to be reckoned a senseless flirt, 
I, this butterfly thing of fashion. With no higher aim than to be in fashion, 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Tue next morning, Carew lounged in at Cliff 
cote, and found the girls chatting on the piazza; } 
and the Bostonian—fortunately, as he thought— } i 
absent, for once. ‘We are resting, after ne 
unexampled fatigues of the evening before,” j 
Kitty Graham informed him, 'Tom’s whole aay | 
length was stretched out, in one of the reclining: | } 
chairs; while he occupied his time by hanging | 
some cherries, which he took from a basket on \? 
a. table beside him, on Kitty's ears; and then, | 
for variety, teasing a beautiful brown and white 
setter that was by his side. Barbara was sitting | 
near, crocheting quietly. i 

Sir Philip had retiredy the night before, pri ‘imed } ' 
with a very important question for Barbara, as } 
we have seen. But when he met her now, he} 
felt that he dared not ask her, for that would 
make her answer directly ; and perhaps the reply 
might be one that would not be pleasant to hear. 
And again, somehow, it seemed that it would be 
like crushing some fragrance out of a violet, to } 
force her to tell him; and yet he must talk to 
her again about that, or something else. But, 
despite his resolves, despite his fears, he found 
himself perpetually hovering wround the for- 
hidden topic. } 

“You both look as fresh as possible. I’m sure { 
Miss Rodney is not at all fatigued—she danced so ; 
little,” he said. 

“My principles, Sir Philip,” answered Bar- 
bara, gravely. 
« Ah, yes. 

remember.” 

“Orthodox,” 
lecting the finest cherries from her plate. 
very strictest kind of Quakers.”” 

“Beg pardon. Orthodox? Ah, the strictest } 
kind: those who wear things that go so?” ; 

As he spoke, he made, with his two hands, a} 
coalscuttle-shaped sweep about his head. $ 

“No,” replied Barbara, laughing gayly. ‘But 
some of their girls wear things that go so;"” and ) 
she made a large, sweeping circle about her head, 
indicating the Gainsborough hat. 

“Don't you really know anything about Qua- 
kers, Carew?” said Graham. ‘I thought all } 
the Quakers came from England.” 

“Well, yes. ‘There's John Bright, a great’ 
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} 
; 
Baits } 
You said you were a Quakeress, I ; 
replied Barbara, carefully se- ; 
«The | 





} liberal and reformer; and all that kind of thing, 


you know,” answered Sir Philip. ‘And then 
Vve heard that the Gurneys, and Buxtons, and 
lots of folks who are great swells now, used to 
be Quakers. But they dance,’’ said he. 

Barbara laughed, but made no reply ; for now 
she had discovered the reason for Sir Philip's 
questions. 

So the summer days wore on. Meantime, to 
Sir Philip’s great relief, Mr. Fairlawn had gone 
back to Boston. Lawn-tennis followed lawn- 
I etnti Yachting followed yachting. There 
were polo and garden parties; fox-hunts and 
} small dinners. Barbara’s time was fully occu- 
pied. It was all so new and pleasant. But the 
tyush was so great that she sometimes felt that 
she scarcely had time to breathe. 

“T must draw the line somewhere, Kitty,’’ she 
said, at last, one day; ‘and it shall be at Mrs. 
Ripley’s German. You know I don’t dance much, 
and I’m tired out, aa will stay at home, to- 
night.” 

Kitty’s persuasions were of no avail; and after 
seeing her friend off, Barbara took her seat ina 
great chair in the piazza, prepared to enjoy the 
quiet and the moonlight, and the low voice of the 
sea that came murmuring to her across the lawn. 
She sat dreaming away the time, till. she sud- 
denly started: for Sir Philip was speaking, close 
at her side. 

‘Why are you not at Mrs. Ripley's?” Bar- 
bara asked, surprised, as she looked up. 

“Tt?s such a warm night,” was the answer. 


{And I don’t care much for dancing, you know. 


Mrs. Graham said you wouldn’t come; and I 
thought that, perhaps, you would let me sit 
awhile with you.” 

Of course; I’m very glad, providing you will 
be very agreeable.” 

So they fell into a desultory chat, but one 
{somewhat more serious than usual; for in the 
‘ busy, -‘‘chopped-up kind of life,’ as Barbara 
called it, which they usually led, repartees and 


‘ frothy nothings seemed most natural. 


The moonlight flooded the broad piazza; and 
Sir Philip took his seat facing Barbara, leaning 
his elbows on his knees, twisting his crush hat 


{ in his hands, and looking up in Barbara’s face. 


It was a position that always mvitated the girl, 
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as he usually assumed it when he was ins cyn-{ she was curious about it; but because she really 


ical mood. liked him so much. 
“What a night to spend in a hot room, danc-} Carew had raised himself from his stooping 
ing,” she said. ‘ position, and had thrown his head back, and was 


“You don’t suppose that the people who are } now looking out toward the sea. He seemed te - 
passing it so would enjoy this, do you, Miss Rod-; be speaking to himself, rather than to his com- 
ney ?” he asked. panion, as he went on: 

“Why not? L’ve enjoyed many evenings,inaj ‘I wonder if there is any such thing as real 
hot room; and haye enjoyed moonlight ones, too, ; love, in the world,” said he. 

And I enjoy this,’ she replied. « Lots of it,’’ replied his companion, decidedly, 

But such a night! ‘There is scarcely a star | and in the slang that she had acquired during 
to be seen. No ‘fireflies, tangled in a silver } her Newport summer. 
braid,’ to-night.” “J don't know,” replied Carew, thoughtfully. 

“That isa very pretty conceit; but how I hate ; ‘t Most fellows marry because they get engaged 
the poem,’’ said Barbara. } in a flirtation, or drift into it, somehow; and the 

“Do aus I thought all young ladies liked { girls marry for the same reason, or for money, or 
Tennyson.” position; and it stands, in the nature of things, 

“T like him, too, in general. But I don’t like } that such marriages should not be happy.” 
this particular poem. In fact, I hate that Be “You are very illogical,” answered Barbara, 
tistical fellow, who goes maundering about Locks-; A woman who marries for such reasons, is not 
ley Hall.” to be pitied; she is happier without the love, 

“Why?” than she would be without the money or the 

“Tf a woman is unworthy of a man, why does { position; otherwise she would not have made 
he not make a life for himself, quite independent } such a choice; she is shallow, and does not feel 
of her, and not sit down and moan about it?” ; the want of what she can as well do without.” 
She spoke scornfully. ‘Moreover, he didn’t; So the talk went on, drifting from one thing to 
think of her sorrows: she could not help being} another, till Mr. and Mrs. Graham returned. 
so weak,’’ And, after a pause: “No, I don't} “ Tad a pleasant evening, Miss Rodney?’ 
believe in it. ‘Men have died, and worms eaten } asked Tom, after Carew left. 
them, but not for loye,’ Sir Philip.” “Very. Only Sir Philip was in one of his 

«Perhaps you haye never been in love, Miss } cynical, drawling moods, that always provoke 
Rodney,” said Sir Philip. me—irritate me, indeed.” 

“Not I,” was the prompt, heart-whole, laugh-} ‘Oh, I’ve noticed that they come on, usually, 
ing rejoinder, ‘* Haye you?’ { when he feels the most,” replied Mr. Graham, 

«Y-e-s; rather,” he drawled out, in his moat ‘Poor fellow. He has not, even yet, got over 
indifferent tone. But he still leaned forward, } that love affair of his,” said Kitty. ‘He had a 
and gazed intently in her face. beautiful cousin, you must know, Barbara; and 

“Good gracious,’ murmured Barbara, under } she led him a pretty dance, when he was about 
her breath. twenty-three. He was passionately in love with 

Yet there was something about him, a kind of } her, and was engaged to her, when along came 9 
forced quict, that startled her; and in an instant, } miserable old marquis, with his coronet and his 
she had extended her hand. H estates, and she threw Sir Philip over, and took 

‘Sir Philip, can you pardon me?’ she said. | the marquisate in preference to the baronetoy. 
“You must know that I did not mean to ask } She is a professional beauty, a hard rider, an 
sueh a question. I cannot imagine what possessed } excellent amateur actress; and has all the Lon- 
me to do it; it was horrid of me; do forgive me.” { don world at her feet." She would haye made 








She was evidently much disturbed. Sir Philip miserable, if she had married him; 
Sir Philip took the hand, and held it firmly, } but he does not see it.” 

for 1 moment, before he replied. “Amy, of Locksley Hall,’”’ said Barbara, 
*©You are a good, tender-hearted little girl,” “Not exactly, as she was not her mother’s 


he said. ‘Do not mind. It’s not a bit of mat- H puppet; but I’m afraid he loves her yet.” 

ter, you know. But then, you see, I know all} The next morning was like a day dropped 

about that fellow in Locksley Hall.” } down from heaven. Carew, as usual at that time 
Barbara’s quiet imaginatién, even while he was } of day, made one of the group on the piazza. 

speaking, was busy at work, weaving a romance} ‘What an afternoon it will be, for our ride 

out of the life of the man before her. How she ; over the beaches, Kitty,” said Barbara. ‘I do 


2 
swished she knew his story. It was not only that ; hope Comet will be in good spirits.” 
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in this hot weather, is a marvel to me,” grum- 
bled Mr. Graham, 

“Don’t you go, Tom. 
for such a delicate fellow as you are,” laughed 
his wife. ‘Jones is a very good groom, and 
will take excellent care of us, if we need it.”” 

“ May I divide the pleasure, and the responsi- 
bility, with Jones?” asked Sir Philip. 


“Well, if Carew goes, I shall be obliged to go, : 


too. But it is so much nicer here, Kitty dear, 
with you,” whispered Tom. 

«Tt will not do, Tom; the flattery has failed ; 
we are going for a gallop,’ was the inexorable 
reply. 





CHAPTER VY. 
So, in the cool of the afternoon, the party 
started. 


swept past Easton’s beach and over the hill ' 
beyond, The last rays of the sun were length- 
ening the shadows, before they turned their faces } 
towards home, and begat to walk their horses, 

over the lovely green meadows back of the ; 
second beach, 
world 1 more beautiful piece of coloring than 
that meadow, as seen just before sunset, on a day 
in early August. In June and early July, it is 
too green; in September, a little too brown, per- 
haps; but in late July and early August, it is 
perfect. And then, too, to he seen in its pert fec- | 
tion, it should be approached from the third 
beach, and not’ viewed with the sun at one’s 
back. 
and most varied greens and browns, with golden 
lights woven all over it. To the right, rise the | 
soft gray of the sinuous rocks of Paradise; to 
the left, the delicate, yellow-colored sand dunes; 
and between, come glimpses of the blue ocean, 


whose restless murmurings constantly strike | 


the ear. The heavy white sand is fetlock deep. ; 
The grass is coars@-and rank; but it has all the} 
glittering freshness of a meadow, watered by : 
a hundred rills. 
of the blue iris; and all summer long, meadow- : 
pink ond yellow stars laugh and nod at each 


other; and birds and bees and butterflies haunt } 


the place. 

The beauty of the scene made two of the riders, 
at least, silent, for a long while. At last, Sir 
Philip said: 

«Life seems full of possibilities, Miss Rodney, 
on such a day as this.”’ 

Barbara roused herself, as if from a dream. 
Then she answered, with her usual decision: 

“ Life always is full of possibilities.” 





BARBARA, 


a 
“Now, how you girls can exert yourselves so, } 


Tt is too much, really, H 


They were joined by some friends, on H 
the road, and made a brilliant cavalcade, as they ; 


Perhaps there is nowhere in the } 


It is like a huge velvet carpet, of richest | 


In June and July, it is full : 








“Yes?” queried Sir Philip, with one of his 
} drawls. 

“Yes,” asseried Barbara. 

They were now ascending the hill, west of the 
second beach; and they rode on, in silence, for 
a few moments. Then Carew drew his horse 
: close to that of his companion. 

“ Perhaps,’ he said, ‘‘a man’s life has only 
{ begun, sometimes, when he thinks it has ended ; 
Sand the best of it may be to come. Do you 
| think, Miss Rodney, that we ever get over the 
) effects of a great mistake?” 

i “That depends upon the nature of the mis- 

, take,” replied the girl. “If it is a poor invest- 

ianents now; or a bad horse; or even a loye 
affair, yes. But if it is a bad wife, you know, 
why that is quite different.” 

} “A miserable love affair,” answered Sir Philip, 

“a mad infatuation.” 

he manner and look made Barbara yery 
nervous, yet somehow happy. But the nervous- 
} ness preponderated, so that she said, with a shy 

j laugh; turning half around in her saddle, and 
‘looking backward : 

“‘Just see the Club House, on West Island. 
isa lies like a golden picture, in the blue of the 
} ocean.”” 

} Carew seemed discontented, and was silent for 
{a moment, He gazed at his companion, and 
| then said, pleasantly enough : 
; “That is just like life, Miss Rodney. That is 
a very commonplace kind of affair; filled with 
} gay, but rough fishermen and yachtmen; but to 
look at it now, how glorified it seems. And s6 
with people. They are treacherous and mean 
and commonplace; but our imaginations invest 
them, frequently, with qualities not at all belong- 
ing to them; and so they become glorified, for a 
| time at least; but when we come to know them, 
‘how really different we find them to be.” 

Sir Philip had withdrawn his eyes from Bar- 
, bara’s face, while speaking, and was looking far 
} away out to sea, evidently not thinking of her 
at all, just then. 

“ How dreadful,” laughed she, “to be drawing 
amoral from such a yiew. Now J only thought 
‘how like it is to bits of Venice. Your prosaic 
West Island rises out of the sea, this after- 
‘noon, ‘like a dream; and like a dream it will 
i fade away, Do you know, Sir Philip, that I 
fully expect to see Rome, and Naples, and 
§ Florence, again; but I am sure that Venice will 
_ have disappeared. When I used to sail out on 
} the lonely lagoons,“at. sunset, I could not help 
} feeling, that when I went back, the place would 
have dissolved in mist and water; and that I 
must go on forever, looking for it. And what 
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frauds the old Senators were; they professed } could affect him so; but he walked up to the 
that it was for sumptuary reasons that no gay} bird, and looked fiercely at it, and devoutly 
coloring was allowed on the gondolas, whereas it{ wished that he could wring its neck. At last, 
was only an wsthetic instinct; anything but he said: 
black would have been quite out of place, in that; ‘I must take that wretched creature’s advice, 
pathetic, enchanted city.” and go home. My steward has been writing 
Sir Philip’s eyes were withdrawn from the sea, ; about all kinds of things, which he says I ought 
to rest again on the enthusiastic face of his com-; to see to; and I suppose I must: butthen,’’ with 
panion. Ie thought, as he had thought a hun-/ a sigh, ‘* where's the use?” 
dred times, “how sympathetic she is.” But neh “Ts it not of use,” asked Barbara, gravely, 
only said: “Yes, one lives in a dream there; “always to do one’s duty? I suppose your 
one wants to do nothing; and there is nothing } tenants want you to give them back their rents— 
to do.” ‘remit them.’ Isn’t that the word?” 
3 





“Were you ever really interested in ‘anything, “But, Miss Rodney, I can’t be ‘remitting,’ as 
in your life?” asked Barbara, petulantly. ‘* How} you call it, all the time. Te tried to do my 
T hate all this pessimism (that is the right? duty there, at any rate.” 
word, now, is it not? Whatever it may mean). «Then build some cottages,” 

Is there nothing really worth living for?”’ i “But they don’t want to livein them. They 
“Not much,” muttered her companion. } prefer the old dirty ones, I assure you. They 
“Then, don’t cumber the ground ; but get off } don’t like to be clean.” 

of it, as soon ast you can, and leave room for} ‘Get up cooking-schools, and sewing-schools,” 

others who will work.’ She said this warmly, } replied Barbara, demurely. 

but half laughingly. “Why, do you know that} «But, you see, I am so ignorant about cook- 

you are not of as much use as that cluinp of late} ing—I couldn’t teach them,’’ he answered, with 

wild roses? They beautify the earth, at least.” ; great gravity, but with langhing eyes.‘ Now, 

“No, I am not ornamental, I know; and I; if I belonged to that Philadelphia place: a kind 
am not useful, I think,’’ was the good-humored } of cooking club, I suppose, from what some 
reply. } fellows said last night, I might perhaps teach 

So, the mood which had threatened to be a} something. Why, i’m told that one man can 
little serious, a little time before, passed; and | concoct green-turtle soup that would make an 
the talk drifted back again to harmless topics: i alderman’s mouth water; and that all the fellows 
and when Carew assisted Barbara from her horse, } have some specialty: they will become regular 
he felt that he had not made as much of the after-} ‘cordons blue,’ in time, I suppose.”’ 
noon as he had intended; and she went upstairs, Barbara laughed. ‘Yes; green-turtle soup 
and threw herself into a chair, and thought 2} would be a necessity, in your village house- 
long time about the Circe who had so affected} keeping. I know about that place: itis called 
Carew's life, and wondered what might be ay the ‘Terrapin;’ and is a club-house, in a lonely 
secret of her charms. Then she rose slowly, and} lane, some miles out of the city. The men go 
went to the mirror; and after looking at herself} there, and cook their own dinners; and never 
intently for a long while, she said, «It won't do, ' let. a woman look at them, I don’t know why, 
Barbara; you're well enough, in an ordinary; I am sure; except that they are greedy, per- 
way, but you were mistaken; you are neither} laps,” she said, laughing, ‘and are afraid we 
very beautiful nor brilliant, nor in fact anything } would ext up everything. Or it may he because 
to attract such a man.”” And somehow, strange { they must look so horrid, in white aprons and 
to say, she did not feel as happy as’she had done} things, with great boots showing underneath ; 
in the afternoén. and they are sure to be awkward, you know, and 

The next morning found Sir Philip, as usual; } don’t want to be seen. What a ‘ witches’ eaul- 
on Mr. Prescoti’s piazza. He “seemed restless} dron scene’ the affair must, be. Teach 2 sewing- 
and uncertain, and was made more so by Bar-{ school, Sir Philip,” she continued, nodding mis- 
para’s nonchalant manner. Even the’ parrot | chievousty. 
seemed in league with Barbara, to annoy him.} — ‘“ Now, Miss Rodney, I neyer could learn that 
‘The bird swung about on his porch, and looked ; Kensington thing that you- are always making.” 
askance at Carew, with his knowing, wicked } “What a pity. That, too, would be so useful 
eyes; and called out, “Go home, go home; it’s } in your village school. Hercules, with the distaff 
no use. Oh, Barbara, Barbara.” of Omphale.’’ 

Sir Philip could not help laughing, when he The day of Carew’s departure was at length 
thought that the senseless chatter of a parrot? announced ; and Barbara’s visit was also drawing 
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toaclose. The coloring seemed to have been ; visitors in the house, So Carew’s surprise was 
taken out of her summer, somehow; and she} great, while talking to his host about the day's 
now looked gladly forward to her return to} run, just before dinner, to see » slender, black- 
Lanchurst. Her manner had become cold to Sir | clad figure glide into the drawing-room. 
Philip—without her knowing it, however; and { ‘The woman went straight up to Sir Philip, and 
he seemed less at cise in her company than he } putting out her hand, said, in a silyery yoice: 
liad formerly been. Purt of this, perhaps, was} “‘ Cousin Philip, how glad T am.” 
accounted for by the fact that Mr. Fairlawn had Carew looked all the surprise he felt, in seeing 
returned; and was, Sir Philip thought, more | his widowed first love. But he quite forgot, for 
kindly treated than ever by Barbara. {a moment, that she had been his first love, so 
One morning, at breakfast, as Mr. Graham was { little did his pulses stir at her presence. 
looking over the paper, while waiting for his cup i Lady Upton was evidently willing to take up 
of coffee, he suddenly exclaimed : the “ flirtation,” as she called it, where she had 
“<7 say, Kitty, here’s a go. Lord Upton is ieft it off; though it was all to be done in a 


dead,” re H decorous manner, as befitted a widow. But to 
“Good gracious,” was the reply; “and that; her wonder, her cousin was utterly indifferent 

yoman is a widow.” aad quietly ignored all her advances. 
“Whew!” whistled Tom. ‘So she is. Now } Meantime, Barbara Rodney was passing an 

Carew can marry her.” { uneventful winter at Lanchurst. In the autumn, 


Kitty gave one quick look at Barbara, who was} Mr. Fairlawn had ‘appeared in Philadelphia, 
stirring her coffee, with apparent calmness; for { whence he made almost daily calls on the Rod- 
Mistress Kitty had not been as obtuse as her ‘ neys: coming, indeed, whenever he could invent 
husband seemed to be, as to what was going on ‘ an excuse. At last, his visits stopped suddenly ; 
around her; but Barbara said nothing. {and soon after, Mr. Rodney heard that he had 

While sitting at dinner, a telegram was rotetes gone back to Bosion. Barbara, at haying this 
to Barbara, that her ‘mother was ill. Her de- § intelligence imparted to her, did not seem the 


§ 
pariure was, therefore, accelerated, She began, ; least bit surprised. ‘I do helieve,” said the 


at once, to make preparations for leaving by the | nother to herself, “she has refused him.” But 
boat, that night. She felt that this hurried } if so, Barbara kept her own counsel. 
leaving, this anxiety about her mother, was only} A great deal of time was spent on horseback, 
the natural ending of her visit. In fact, any- § by Barbara, wandering about the quiet lanes and 
thing that was sad seemed natural to her now. } country roads, and in reading, or visiting in the 
When Sir Philip met the Grahams, later in the { pleasant neighborhood ; and so November passed, 
evening, and he was told that Barbara had gone, and then December came with its snows, followed 
he looked dazed, for a moment. But he soon i by one of the severest seasons on record, that 
yallied, and scemed as usual, only saying that } made out-of-door exercise almost impossible. 
circumstances made it necessary for him to sail Mrs. Rodney saw that all was not well with 
for home earlier than he had intended. her daughter;. but refrained from asking ques- 
Kitty was angry, and said to her husband, to § tions, only taking care that she should have as 
swhom ghe had told all that she surmised about | much harmless diversion as possible. She sent 
Carew and Barbara, “I have no patience with a} Barbara into the city, to pass a few weeks in 
man who lets ‘I will, wait upon I dare not,’ I} Jack’s bright home. But the girl was glad to get 
believe that he does not know whether he is in } back again to her old routine, and soon returned to 
love with Lady Upton, or with Barbara Rodney.” } Lanchurst. ‘tI’d rather be here, mother dear,” 
she said; and there the subject was dropped. 
CHAPTER VI. Thus the winter passed. ‘The bleak winds of 
Ts hunting season found Carew at one of the; March had gone, at last, and the soft, pearly 
best houses in the shires. , His business with ; days of April had come. Bluebirds were singing; 
his steward had been quickly transacted; and } the grass was green; daffodils and violets 
his inclination was to rush back to America, and } bloomed in the warm corners of the garden; and 
ask Barbara to be his wife. But his early experi- ; trees were putting forth, everywhere, their young 
ence had made him’ wary; and Barbara had { pudsand leaves, till the whole landscape looked as 
seemed so cool and self-contained, that he said | if it had been done in a delicate green wash of 
constantly to himself that she had not given him } water colors. Even Barbara’s heart danced, 
the slightest encouragement. As for Lady Upton, i with this new life all about her. 
he had not seen her since his return. During} One morning, Mr. and Mrs. Rodney went into 
the last few days of his stay, there were but few the city, leaving Barbara alone. The girl took her 
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basket, and set forth for a long ramble. A little { A great, glad light rushed over Barbara’s face, 


while after her departure, who should appear but } 
Sir Philip Carew. He had given no notice of his } 
coming, and Barbara supposed him to be in Eng- 
land. He asked for Miss Rodney, and when told 
» that she was out, went in, to await her return, 
He was ushered into the room usually occupied 
by the family, half parlor, half library, and that 
opened into a large drawing-room beyond, A } 
beautiful brown and white setter was stretched 
on a bearskin, before the fire, that crackled mer- 
rily on the hearth; but the day was warm, and 
a half-open window let in the sunshine and the 
song of birds. All about him were evidences of 
Barbara, and Barbara’s home life; the books, 
the bric-a-brac, the basket of crewels, etc., etc, 
He went about, softly touching one and § 
another, and smiling to himself, as he thought of! 
her. When he had waited a long while, he | 


wandered out into the larger drawing-room. } 


This overlooked the lawn, Here he walked up } 
and down, up and down, till at last he almost } 
decided that he would go out, and make an effort ; 
to find Barbara, 

He was gazing out of the Se trying to 
decide which way to take, when a door, at the 


fur end of the library, opened. The noise 


startled him, and he turned, to see Barbara enter } 


the other room. He sprang forward; but the 
next moment stopped, as if instinctively, to take 
in all the sweet beauty of the girl, before she 
should see him. In one hand she held a basket, 
full of blood-root, anemones, and wild violets; } 
in the other was her large hat, crowded with | 
yellow daffodils and sweet-scented garden violets. } 
She placed them all on the table, and was pin- ¢ 
ning a bunch of the daffodils on the bosom of her § 
brown dress, when Sir Philip's step, in the } 
drawing-room, made her look up. 


Bie et 


} j Impulsively, she advanced to the door, extended 
‘her hands, and said: 
“Oh, Sir Philip!” 
Then a quick blush dyed her fice, and she 
would haye drawn back. But Sir Philip inter- 
i fered. He now knew that he need not have 
‘doubted, nor delayed so long; and so he took 
} the little hands in one of his own, and drew her 
} towards him, 
| “Oh my love, oh my loye,’’ he said. 
| By this time, Barbara had partially recovered 
} her self-possession, and was half angry at having 
} betrayed herself. She turned slightly away. 
{But he drew her, the next moment, beside him, 
; on the sofa, and said: 
{ Oh?! Barbara dear, do not shun me. I love 
you, with all my heart. You will be my wife, 
} any very love, won't you?” 
} She made no answer, but shyly laid her head 
} on his shoulder, 

Presently he said: 

“ Barbara, say you loye me.” 

Still there was no answer. 

Then again: 

“ Barbara, say you love me.” 

T love you, Sir Philip,’ murmured Barbara, 

“That’s not my name, to you, sweethenrt.”” 

“Well, then—I love you—Philip,” she whis- 
pered. 

Romeo, the dog, got up, and walked around 
the stranger, and signified his approval. The fire 
crackled and sparkled in the chimney, ‘The light- 
golden spring sun shone in at the window. The 
» birds sang in the elm tree. The fragrance of the 
‘ ‘ earden yiolets, and the clean earthy smell of the 

} wild flowers, strewed on the table, filled the room. 
STtwasall Arcadia, And those two, whose lips met 
i for the first time, they also ‘were in Arcadia.” 
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Dear one, do you still remember | 
‘That bright summer, by the sea; 
When for us the skies were cloudless, 
When for us the birds sung free? 

Then all nitare’s throbbing pulses 
Leaped up wildly at our song; 
And our hearts bent time to music, 
‘As the hours sped along, 


Now I stand beside the waters, 

And T hear their sad refrain, 
While your ernel words I whisper— 
“Never, nevermore aguin.” 


Once, T waited for your coming; 
Once, I listened for your step. 
Now, apirt our lives are drifting— 
In your heart is there regret? 


Still, the winds are whispering softly, 
'To the waves that ebb-and flow; 
Bringing back to me, in fancy, 
Ono sweet'eve of long ago. 
And I hear the vespers chiming 
Blending with the ocean's moan, 
And again my heart is throbbing 
'To the music of your tone. 
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Sgurrn Skinner was a very rich man—the 
richest in his native village; and he had-won his 
wealth, ina large measure, through adherence to 
the old adage, “A penny saved is worth two 
earned.” His enemies said he was penurious, 
and a few even called him tricky, and not to be 
depended upon in a bargain. 

He was loud in his professions of Christianity, 
however. He attended the meetings of the church 
punctually, whenever there were no collections to 
be takon.up. At conference meetings, too, he was 
neurly always present, and sang with unction; but, 
unfortunately, a little through his nose. He 
prayed frequently and powerfully ; he exhorted 
sinners, and in a very loud voice: in fact, all the 
power of his lungs he seemed willing to offer as 
a free gift to the church; but when it was 
question of money, he managed somehow to be 
indisposed at home. 

The minister’s salary was already scanty, but. 
Squire Skinner thought they had better make it 
less.“ When one is toiling for the good of souls,” 
he said, “one should not be given to love of filthy 
lucre.”” Whereat one of the profane retorted 
that ‘the minister couldw’t Ife en souls; and 
if he could, he would starve to death on such 
souls as Squire Skinner's,’? 

His household consisted of a daughter and) a 
son. Rose, the daughter, was about seventeen ; 
with a sweet, wild-rose face; large, wistful gray 
eyes; and a tender, sensitive mouth. Not from 
the old squire, however, did she inherit that re- 
fined face. To see the two together you would 
be unconsciously reminded of some rare white 
lily, growing in the shade of a grim old rock. 
Her mother had died when Rose was only eight 
yenrs old; but the daughter had a memory of a 
face like her own, only paler and more shadowy: 
4 memory of a sweet, tender face, that looked 
upon her, crowned with that divine halo—a 
mother’s love. 

It was a pale, shadowy face, indeed; and it 
faded quite away from earth while Rose was still a 
child, and the baby brother was just beginning 
to walk about. The baby was now a fleshy, un- 
comfortable boy of ten, with immense powers of 
being disagreeable. He had light-blue eyes: hair 
nearly white; Hands and feet ‘that were forever 
out of place, and equally a discomfort to himself 
and others; to all which he added an appetite of 





| matchless power, seemingly insatiable. His chicf 
} pursuit was what he called “ poking fun at folks,” 
| the chief victim and sufferer being his sister Rose, 

He did not dare, however, to play his pranks 
| before his father, No, the squire condemned all 
jmirth, as the first of the seven deadly sins. 
When Bob, therefore, snatched the chair away 
:as his sister went to sit down; or rushed out at 
{| her, with white drapery and direful groans, from 
| dark closets; or was seized with any other ex- 
i quisite humorous fancy, he knew his sister was 
{ too tender-hearted to complain to his father, and 
{ bring disgrace and contumely down upon the 
i 


little white head, that, with all its faults, was so 
| inexpressibly dear to her. 
} On the evening our story opetis, Rose was 
} silting on the old brown door-step, busily en- 
{ gaged in sewing: making a shirt for her futher; 
\ for she was housckeeper, cook, and sewing-girl ; 
| her aunt, who lived with them, being one of those 

old ladies who are more ornamental than useful. 

She had a terrible headache, too, besides being 

} tired with a hard day's work; and when Bob 

came up, with a wild warwhoop, and a grotesque 
} pumpkin mask over his face, she entreated him 
| not to make so much noise.” 
i “Why not?” says Bob, speaking through the 
{ mouth of his yellow mask, like an oracle speaking 
{ through the wide lips of an idol. “Why not?” 
H 
t 
3 





“Because I have such a terrible headache, 
dear.” 

“‘Hendache !”” says Bob, in a disdainful voice. 
And then he takes off his hollow mask, that she 
may see the full incredulity and derision of his 
face. “What's a girl good for? ‘They're 

{always havin’ headaches. You feel awful big, 
don’t you,” he says, “with your headache? 
Mebby you think you ave goin’ to be sick a-bed ; 
you would feel awful big then, wouldn’t you?” 
That was a standing belief of Bob’s, or at least 
he always professed it as such, that if Rose was 
j sick, it made her haughty and conceited. But 
| whatever else Bob would have said, was cut 
i short; for a loud rapping at the front door, at 
i this moment, interrupted him. 
{ They were sitting in a little porch, at the back 
of the house, 
“Run and open the door, that’s a good boy,” 
{said Rose. “I really am too sick.” 
Bob obeyed at once; not from any spirit of 
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obedience, but from pure curiosity. A young { young, able-bodied man called out by Govern- 
man stood upon the door-step: a handsome young ; ment, armed and equipped with muskets, bayo- 
man, with a dark, resolute eye, making manly a ? nets, swords, and, if need be, packages of arsenic 


face that would otherwise have been almost fem- {and ratsbane, in order to sluy and smite the 





inine in its gentleness. } Indians hip and thigh, and “ wipe them off the 
“Does Squire Skinner reside here?’’ said the ; face of the earth,” to use his final expression, 

young man. Hiram's wish and purpose is to join with the 
‘© Yes, sir.’ squire in each and every one of his propositions, 


no matter how hard they are; but this is a little 
“Yes, sir.” too much for him. Not that he so much dislikes 
“I was directed here. I have applied for the } having the Indians smitten and vanquished ; but 
situation of school-teacher. Cun I see Squire } being very cowardly by nature, he fears that if such 
Skinner?” } a war ensues, he, being young and able-bodied, 
“Yes, sir, when he comes home, sir,” said { will be obliged to join in the conflict. Ie hesi- 
Bob. with elaborate politeness, and speaking the tates, looks embarrassed, and finally remarks: 
‘sir’? with emphasis. ‘He is down to the vil-} ‘But, by Jehosiphat! Won't it be ruther tuff, 
lage; but he will be home soon, sir.” } you know, as it were—on the Injuns, as it were—”’ 
If Hiram ventures to differ from Squire Skin- 
“Oh, yes, sir! Walk in, sir,’’ said Bob, and } ner, it is with extreme diffidence; and the ‘as it 
he led the way to the back porch, walking with } were,” which he inyariably adds to his remarks, 
the stateliness and importance befitting one who ; is placed something as an elephant places his 
is ushering in a stranger. And thus Harry foot upon the weak planks of a bridge, before he 
Graham went to meet his fate. ventures his wholw body thereon. Or as a blind 
Bob said his father was in the village. It was | man gropes his way forward with a cane, to feel 
true. At that very moment, Squire Skinner was } } how the Jand lays, and judge of obstructions, be- 
sitting on an inverted butter-tub, on the steps of | fore he ventures onward himself, 
the grocery store, with Hiram Hapgood on an ; But the squire’s words are firm, decided, like 
empty peach-crate beside him, settling the final | spears, each one finding the heart of the object 
doom of those who were not of the elect. The aimed at. And he does not seem at all pleased 
business was congenial to both of them, and time } to have his neophyte seem to doubt his decision. 
passed rapidly, as they dealt with the souls of } For one great reason why Hiram Hapgood is 
sinful men, and whittled shingles. Squire } | favored by Squire Skinner, beyond any of the 
Skinner, however, was harder in his judgments | other youths of Hevyolton, is because he always 
than his companion: a long, lean, lank youth, | 80 obediently, not to say slavishly, agrees with 
whose sallow countenance had none of the firm, { } his hardest opinions. 
sanguinary glow that marked the squire’s face,} To tell the truth, Hiram has a strong motive in 
as he irrevocably settled the doom of the lost. endeavoring, by all possible means, to conciliate 
«There is not a ray of hope in their case; } the squire; for he is very much in love with 
there will not, there cannot be a soul saved, only { sweet Rose Skinner, or as much in love as it is 
jest the elect,” says the squire; and+his face | possible for anyone copstituted like him to be. 
looks cheerful, though firm, as he says it. {He has, according to his light, wooed her for 
But Hiram Hapgood, though he agrees with ; years. He has gazed at her steadily and per- 
him, has a shade of sadness and regret on his } sistently, nearly every moment of the time, at 
countenance, Ie seems to be sorry for the world, evening meetings and singing schools. He has 
and as if he would be glad if the squire had not } even gone a step further. Dressed in his best, 
made the decision. and crowned with a strong smell of hair oil, as a 
At last, the squire, having settled the doom of ‘ halo, he has presented himself at Squire Skin- 
the world at large, descends to minutiw. One of | ner’s, for an evening call. But as yet he has 
his favorite topics is the conduct of our Govern- | made no progress. And his visits were made 
ment towards the Indians. This he condemns ; seasons of poignant agony, to both himself and 
bitterly. He is for having them all killed at } Rose, by reason of Bob’s hints and open revilings. 
once. ‘No Quaker nonsense for me,” he says. } To Rose, indeed, who was entirely fancy free, 
« Extermination is' the only remedy.” And he } there was an undercurrent of fun and comicality 
quotes largely from the Old Testament wars, to} in Bob’s remarks and actions. But to Hiram, 
confirm and establish his opinion. } who was in deadly earnest, to have himself and 
He explains to Hiram what his views and } his love made objects of ridicule, before the sweet 
wishes really are. His plan is to have every | embodiment of all his hopes, was hard indeed. 


“He is trustee of this district?” 





«Can I wait here, till he comes?” 
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He has endeavored, meantime, to bribe Bob} had satisfied his sanguinary instincts, and soft- 
with candy and nuts, to be on his side; but Bob {ened his mood. * The handsome, noble face of 
has gradually become so exorbitant, that it ial Harry Graham, moreover, impressed even him 
impossible to satisfy him. Now, when he spends } favorably. But most of all, he was influenced by 
an evening there, it is with a consciousness, that, ; the very moderate terms that Harry asked. After 
while he is making his brighest remarks, Bob} a short conversation, the teacher was engaged. 
is making faces at him behind his back. Or, } The squire also agreed to take Harry as a boarder, 
perhaps, drawing his portrait on the wall. Or | tempted by the very liberal sum offered. 
waiting for a chance to slyly pin placards to his j The next Monday, accordingly, Harry Graham 
coat-skirts. Or standing just within the next { commenced his school. Bob, whose behavior 
room, and plainly visible to Rose, but to no one | had been remarksbly beautiful, for him, walked 
else, making wild gestures to all his, Hiram’s, / beside the new teacher to the school-room, giving 
remarks: smiting his breast, tearing his hair, } him all kinds of necessary and unnecessary in- 
kneeling in-agony, or raising his clenched hands. | formation and advice. Bob showed his admir- 

Hiram had caught Bob at these pranks, once ; ation and partiality, moreover, by offering to dig 
or twice, and now he was in constant fear of their | worms, if he wanted to go fishing; to lend him 
repetition. So, whenever Rose smiled, and} his jack-knife, pop-gun, and flints. His de- 
turned her head away from the open door, that ; meanor through the day was also remarkably 
led into the other room, Hiram knew what was | good; so that, at night, Harry was able to give 
the matter. S excellent accounts of him to Rose. And this 

But if he couldn't buy up Bob, he could agree! made her gentle heart happy; for, despite the 
with her father, And so he echoed the gquire’s { martyr dom Bob daily inflicted upon her—nay, 
opinions on every subject. And being by far the} { per! haps by reason of it, so strange are the vaga- 
richest young man in the place, and as penurious i ries of human love—Bob was the very apple ef 
anc miserly as it was possible for anyone to be : her eye. The boy, mischievous as he was, was 
at his age, he was a prime favorite with Rose’s } greatly attached to Rose, also; and he showed 
parent; who had signified, in consequence, to ; his affection in various uncomfortable ways, and 

Rose, his firm determination to have Hiram Hap- at entirely unexpected moments: sometimes hug- 
good for a son-in-law. Rose had no affection for ? ging her so violently that an inch more of pressure 
her wealthy and prudent suitor, Her heart was } must necessarily have proved futal, or kissing her 
like the soul of Undine—asleep, waiting the magic ; when his lips were. most hopelessly smeared 
touch that should awaken it. In every gentle { with molasses or jelly. 
and amiable way, she had endeavored to show; But now, for awhile, Bob’s demeanor was al- 
the state of her mind to Hiram. But it was not} most perfect. He had taken a great fancy to his 
possible for her to be unkind or rude to any hu-| new teacher, and seemed anxious to win his ap- 
man being. She was always cool and indifferent ; i probation ; and as days passed by, this sentiment * 
but as Hiram had not come out in plain terms, and | seemed to intensify instead of lessening. Harry 
asked her to be his wife, things drifted along} Graham, indeed, was one of those fortunate ones 
until Harry Graham came upon the scene. Rrom§ who can win and keep a child’s respect and love, 
that hour, the pangs of jealousy rent his soul. ‘But, of course, such goodness on the part of Bob 

Discouraged by her cool manner, encouraged would haye been superhuman, if continued. So, 
by her father, and torturéd by Bob, life’s path ; one evening, when Rose and Harry Graham were 
had not been over smooth to Hiram Hapgood. } the sole occupants of the sitting-room, in came 
But worse had now come. Heretofore, he had } the irrepressible Bob, and defiantly announced his 
had no rival; and:so, of course, had-felt none of} resolution to go to the lake, seven miles distant, 
the pangs of jealousy. To none of the mabo} and spend the night there with Tom Hanchett, 
swains, though every one of them would have} who was one of the most disreputable boys in the 
heen overjoyed to have won her favor, did she} neighborhood. Rose remonstrated. 
show any preference. But, alas for Hiram Hap- “You know, Bob,” she said, ‘that father 
good, when the handsome, gentlemanly Harry | wouldn’t let you go anywhere with Tom Han- 
Graham became an inmate of her father’s! chett; much less to the lake, to be away all 
dwelling, things became different. night.” 

When ‘Squire Skinner, on his return from} pone: But I want to help pull the seen,” says Bob, 
judging the world, and settling the affairs of the | obstinately. ‘Tom says it’s fun to pull the white- 
Indians, heard that an applicant for the teacher's {fish in, and sturjens, and sammens. And sny, 
situation was waiting to see him, he was just in j don’ t you s’pose I can go? Don’t yous’pose you 
the mood to be gracious, Ilis late Reena | can get father to lemme?’ 
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“You know father wouldn’t let you go, Bob.’’ 








Never were there such glorious, entrancing days 
“ Well, you know you could get him to lemme, } as those that followed. Never were such starry, 
if you wasa mind to. But girls are such shiftless } heavenly nights. Neyer such dreams—dreams 
things, they never will help a feller. I could ; of the lovely face that blessed his waking visions, 
probable get enough fish to last us the year round. ; or of the sweet face that flushed and kindled 
Say, don’t yous’ pose you could get him tolemme?”’ ; beneath his glance. Golden summer days they 
“No, Bob; you know I wouldn’t ask him. ; were, to both Harry Graham and Rose Skinner. 
You know I wouldn’t dare to have you go.” Tt chanced, the very day after Hiram Hapgood 
“Oh, I wonder who you be, anyway? You} ventured to disagree with Squire Skinner, con- 
wouldn’t darst to have me go. You think you j cerning the settlement of the Indian question, 
are somebody, don’t you? You've got a beau that Hiram was called to a distant part of the 
—Hiram—that wears a brass handkerchief pin, | State, to the sick-bed of his only brother. He 
hain’t you? Oh, yes, and scents himself up with ; was detained there, moreover, for most of the 
hair-oil. Oh, yes, you think you are somebody.” | summer; so that autumn was at hand when he 
It would be utterly impossible to convey upon | returned. He returned, too, to find that Harry 
paper the scornful derision of Bob's voice and} Graham had been winning golden opinions from 
countenance, as he uttered these words. all; and had won, he feared, what was of more 
«Oh, Bob,” cried Rose, appealingly, while her | yalue to him than anything else, save his property. 
sweet face, and even her white neck, were crimson} Alas for Hiram Hapgood! (On the first even- 
with blushes. ing of his arrival home, he hastened, after a 
“Well, ain’t it brass, say? And don’t he come | hasty supper and a hasty toilet, to the squire’s; 
here a-courtin’ with it, Sunday nights, say? No} but only to sce the evident devotion of the 
wonder you feel big. No wonder you don’t darst ; handsome, gentlemanly young teacher to Rose, 
to let me stir out of the house.” and to witness her evident interest in this brave, 
Poor Rose! Heretofore, she had borne the } gentle suitor. Poor Hiram, his stay was short. 
laughter and contemptuous remarks of Bob, con- i In pity to himself, he left soon. 
cerning her rustic admirer, with equanimity, Bob had lately become possessor of a torch: 
and eyen, sometimes, with a sly enjoyment of} a relic of a political torch-light procession. He 
lis fun; but now, the very mention of his name ; delighted in walking out nights, carrying this 
in connection with her own, suddenly became; new acquisition aloft, startling the neighbors 
perfectly unendurable. She glanced up at Harry } with the unexpected appearance of his white 
Graham’s face, which, despite the absurdity of the head, lit up by the glaring reflection. On this 
scene, had grown yery grave; and then she burst { evening, he prepared to accompany, Hiram part 
into tears, and left the room. 3 of the way home, more that he might show off 
Bob, conscience smitten, opened his eyes to } his torch than because he had any especial liking 
their full extent, and seratched his white head } for Hiram. So, as he walked along, with the 
ruefully. His teacher looked at him, veprovingly, } wind-wayen torch casting weird and fitful reflec- 
and said, ‘‘ How could you tease your sister so?” } tions around them, he began, teasingly, to praise 
“Well, I’m sorry; I’m blamed if I ain’t. { Graham. 
Hain’t seen her cry before, since I tied a string “Did Rose like him?” asked Hiram, with a 
“round her kitten’s neck, and let it down into the } quayering voice. 
cistern; it was an awful hot day, and I let it Golly, didn’t she, though!” cried Bob. ‘And 
down to cool it off; and the string slipped, and } father—he took care of father, when he was sick— 
made a gallus of it, and hung it dead. Idon’t} father liked him, oh! ever so much. And aunt 
see what started her off so now. I was only ? Matilda never liked anybody so well before, nor 
pokin’ fun at her. She don’t like that feller, ; Rose neither.” 
but father makes her treat him first-rate.” Poor Hiram! His heart sank low at these 
Harry Graham felt his heart grow absurdly | confidences. But how much more information 
light at this remark, though he could hardly | he would have extracted will never be known; 
have explained why. He had rather prided | for at this yery moment, an inopportune gust of 
himself on his indifference towards women, until | wind extinguished the torch ; and as Bob couldn’t 
this summer. Buthe had not been at the squire’s | think of walking a step without its light, he left 
a week before he yielded utterly to the gentle, } Hiram, and returned home at once. 
resistless power which Rose unconsciously exer- All that night, Hapgood lay awake, plotting 
cised: an influence, in his case, that pervaded ; revenge, and trying to fashion some plan to 
his soul as with a new birth, and filled all nature } defeat the handsome young school-teacher. Of 
as with a fresher, diviner life. course, he considered Graham an impostor; the 
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earnest rel being, as usual, father to the convie- § had asked Squire Skinner's consent to marry his 
tion. He was a moneyless adventurer, no doubt. } daughter. “ Not at once,” said the suitor, “ for 

The more he pondered upon this, the more 1 have no fortune; but give your consent to the 
reasonable it seemed. ‘If I only knew where } engagement, and oh, how I will work for her sweet 
the fellow came from,” he said. He had in-! sake.’ Harry, like all ardent young lovers, 
quired, the day before; but nobody liad seemed } was certain that he could soon carve out a path 
to know. ‘That, in itself, is sufficient proof,’ jin the future. “I can dare anything, endure 
soliloquized Hiram. ‘‘ He is, perhaps, a fugitive } anything, if only I can have this hope to inspire 
from justice. Why wasn’t he willing to let the { me,” he said. ‘TI had meant to conceal my love 
name of his former home be known?” Ponder- } from Rose; I had meant to leave her entirely un- 
ing this, he fell asleep, at last. fettered, until I was in a situation to woo her, 

The next evening, Hiram met Bob Skinner, } and win hér for my wife; but my love proved 
walking along, as usual, under the blazing light } stronger than my will. I was betrayed into 
of his torch. The squire had sent him on an } ayowing my affection; I found that my love was 
errand. Bob entered into conversation again. j returned ; and I could not rest until I had told 
They talked of the weather; Bob’s new dog; } you, sir, und endeavored to win your consent to an 
the hail-storm of the past week; the coming ci engagement.’’ Harry said much more, and talked 
cus, that was advertised as being one of uncom- } 80 well and eloquently, that Squire Skinner could 
mon brilliancy, and which Bob wished to join; ‘not but xcknowledge he lad acted in a manly, 
and finally, of the school-teacher. } straightfor ‘ward manner. But he did not, for all 

“Do you know, Bob, as it were, where he | } that, accord his consent. He said, on the con- 
came from? In fact, where his home was, and } trary, that he would give an answer in a few days. 
so forth?” said Hiram, } The fact was, the cautious squire wanted time 

“No, not for certain,” replied Bob. ‘But I; to think of some plausible excuse for refusing. 
have seen-the name of a place, upstairs, on some } He feared that it would be very difficult to get 














books, when his trunk was open.” 3 Rose to listen to reason, very difficult to convince 
“What will you take, Bob, to get the ad-} her how much better it would be for her future 
dress ?”” j interest, to marry Hiram, a young man who had 


Bob, like the thrifty speculator that he was, ‘already a handsome property, 
did not consent at once; for he saw Hiram was } Personally, Squire Skinner liked Harry Gra- 
anxious. Finally, for the consideration of a tio- ; ham. Wad he and Hiram been equal in wealth, 
bladed jack-knife, and a new pocket fishing-rod, } Squire Skinner would ‘have chosen him at once. 
he consented to copy the address, and say noth- } Bob did not exaggerate-the matter at all, when 
ing. To do Bob justice, he never thought of any } he snid that “futher liked him.” ‘The squire 
harm. He supposed it was only idle curiosity } recalled the tender, almost filial eare, which 
that was impelling Hiram. The next day, there- } Harry had shown when he was ill. He thought 
fore, Hiram was possessor of the address: aj of his infelligence: his pleasant, manly ways. 
thriving inland village, in anotlier State. He} Tis heart sank within him, at the task of con- 
wrote to the postmaster there, at once. ‘he an-} vincing Rose that it would not be best. to “give 
swer informed him, to his infinite delight, that : $ up all for love, and the world well lost.” 
Harry Graham had run away from an uncle, { It was while he was pondering oyer all this, 
some three months before; that his uncle was a {that Hiram brought the thrilling intelligence 
oman of great wealth, and had adopted Harry, { that Marry Graham was ‘a runaway, an outcast, 
and brought him up as his own son; and pro* pent an impostor,” as he phrased it. 
claimed the fact that he was to be his heir. : The squire, at first, did not seem to show much 
«But suddenly,”? continued the writer, ‘some } ‘indignation and this puzzled and annoyed Hiram, 
difficulty had arisen between the two, of what ; ‘Te finished, therefore, rather curtly. ‘TIT have 
nature no one knew; and Harry had left home; ; i done my duty now,”’ he suid, ‘and leave the rest 
since which nothing had been ‘heard of him.” to you. Besides, I have to go back to my 

Of course, having followed the guidance of ; brother, who is worse again. hey telegraphed 
duty so far, Hiram was not weak enough to } for me,and I leave by the afternoon train’? The 
shrink from the task of telling Deacon Skinner, } squire civilly expressed his regret, thanked 
at once, that he was harboring an impostor and ' Hiram, and so they parted. But had Hiram 
a runaway inshis house, “If for the sake of no ; seen the glow of satisfaction on the squire’s face, 
one else,” said Hiram to himself, ‘for Rose’s | ns he walked of, muttering to himself: ‘So the 
sake he ought to be exposed.”” uncle is rich,” he would haye taken the train in 

Now, on that very morning, Harry Graham | more gloomy spirits eyen than he did, 
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Harry, when confronted by Squire Skinner, did { he could not marry, where his affections were not 
not deny Hiram’s story. « Yes,’ he said, “«my j given; and so had found it impossible to obey 
uncle and I did quarrel. It was oyer a difference / you, much to his sorrow.’’ 
of opinion, My uncle is hot-tempered, and told} In conclusion, Squire Skinner asked the advice 
me to leave the house. I took him at his word. of the old gentleman. ‘Harry is deyotediy at- 
He said that I could not earn my living. Now, as ' tached to my daughter, and wishes to marry her, 
you know, sir, I have proved that to be a mistake. just as soon as his circumstances will permit. 
My uncle told me that,it would not bea month be-; My daughter is devotedly attached to Harry. 
fore I would be writing back to him for assistance. i Now I would ask, in all candor and confidence, 
My answer was that I would never write to him } ought I to give my daughter to your nephew? 
for help, even if I staryed by the wayside. Nor} Will you, sir, do me the great kindness to reply 
will I._More than that, I will neyer go back, un- { at once, for I must arrive at some decision soon.” 
less he sends for me.’’ Harry owned, however, This letter found Harry’s uncle sick in bed, his 
that he had been too hasty. He said that his} illness having been brought on, in great measure, 
uncle had been kindness itself to him, until their } by his fretting and worrying over the departure 
difference; had lavished all that love and wealth { of his nephew. For he loyed Harry, with the 
could upon him. ‘But it.was out of the ques-} warm, impetuous loye of hot-tempered people; 
tion,’’ the young man said, ‘for me to yield, in} and he had regretted bitterly the unreasonable 
the matter. And as my uncle was determined I; demand he had made of him.. But he was 
should obey him, or leaye his house, I had, after } anxious to see him married, anxious to secure 
all, you:see, no alternative.” the fine old Graham property to heirs of his own 
‘“May I ask what was the cause of the dis- line; for, failing heirs from Harry, the place was 
agreement?” said the squire. ‘I can hardly { to go into the hands of a family he detested: a 
think of anything that would justify your con-{ second cousin of his own, who had always been 
duct, after alf his kindness.” “ his bitterest enemy, Besides, the oldman loved 
Thus driven to the wall, Harry had to tell his} his own way, and had been so accustomed to 
secret, having it, that he knew not how to brook oppo- 
“My uncle,” he said, ‘wanted me to marry a} sition. When Harry took him at his word, and 
lady, who, though excellent and even rich, I j left, it had almost broken his heart, He was 
could not love. Knowing his wishes, I tried to} now longing to see his nephew, and yearning for 
like her; but could not. . Pray, do not press me} a reconciliation. So, when Squire Skinner’s 
further. It is a thing too delicate to speak of. } letter came, he was ready to weep for joy. To 
A loveless marriage is a crime:’’ say that he was overjoyed/at the intelligence, is 
Eyen Squire Skinner had to admit, that, in all } to say too little. He was rejoiced to learn 
this, there was no posstble blame to be attached / that his remorseful fears were in vain; that 
to Harry. ‘It is a great pity,” he-said; ‘but } Harry was alive and well } Yejoiced to know that 
you could not have done, otherwise.” But he | he was contemplating matrimony ; rejoiced at 
did not tell Harry of an idea that had dawned } the prospect thus opened for a reconciliation. 
upon his mind, while listening, He wrote to Squire Skinner, at once, that he 
He did mot tell anyone; but that very day, he } alone was to blame, and declared how gladly he 
dispatched a letter to the offended uncle: as } would welcome Rose as Hanry’s wife. In con- 
courteous and pleasant a letter as he could write; } clusion, he entreated the squire to let them be 
in which he told how a young gentleman—his married at once, and come to him. “I am so 
nephew—had come there, and engaged the} lonely and ill,” he said, “and I do so want my 
school; how faithful and industrious he had boy. Tell them there isa warm welcome waiting 
proved; how exemplary his conduct had been; ? for them, and that all I haye is theirs.” 
how he had won the esteem and friendship of} OF course, Harry was overjoyed at the intelli- 
everyone; and how he had wooed and won the? gence. He loved his uncle, and was only too 
heart of the writer’s daughter. glad to be reconciled, now that the hateful mar- 
‘And now,” continued the astute old squire, { riage was no longer insisted on. And then Rose— 
‘‘while pondering, whether it would be prudent } oh, he could wed Rose,rat once. 
to give my daughter to an entire stranger, how-} He did not wed her at once, of course; but he 
ever well-conducted, I hear, accidentally, of your } did wed her very soon. The marriage came off, 
quarrel with Harry; and having taxed him with {as speedily .as Rose could be persuaded to it. 
it, learn that it is true. Harry has said nothing} The squire bestowed his warm blessing and 
save good of you,” he added, “praising your approval on the happy pair. Aunt Matilda gave 


constant kindness and care; but he adds that} her tearful good wishes, and two patchwork bed- 
Vou, LXXXI.—31, 
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Alas for Hiram Hapgood! Alas for the hap- 











quilts, of high colors and astonishing patterns. } 


Bob was in eestasies over the prospect of un- 
limited cake and pastries, and learning that 
wedding-gifts would be expected of all the family, 
he commenced, in the most seeret depths of the ' 
wagon-house, to whittle out, with his jack-knife, 
a bracket of most wonderful and fearful design ; 





Sess lover! Here was the opportunity for which 


the squire had been seeking. Here was an 

opening to dismiss him logically and religiously. 
What was Hiram’s consternation, what his un- 

utterable dismay, when the squire said, coldly : 
“It pains me, Hiram, to see a young man so 





assuring aunt Matilda, his only confidant in the } ready to condemn. The Good Book says, ‘Judge 
undertaking, “that he was whittling it out of his { not, that ye be not judged.’ And though it is 
own head.” On the night of the wedding, it was } very unpleasant for me to do so, yet I consider it 
with great difficulty he could be persuaded not} my duty to inform you that T feel I cannot 
to parade, in front of the house, with his torch, | entrust my daughter's happiness to a young man 


But while happiness and content reigned at ; 
the farmhouse, during the preparations for the / 
marriage, one thought disquieted’ the squire. 
Hiram Hapgood would soon return; in fact, was 
liable to appear at any moment: ‘and he must be 
told. He must, moreover, be given a good and 
respectable reason for being discarded by the 
squire, Of course, the latter could not give as a 
reason the knowledge he had gained of Harry’s 
wealth, especially as he had gained that knowl- 
edge from Hiram. No, he must get some plaus- 
ible excuse; and, if possible, it must be on some 
high moral ground. And while’ he was racking 


who is so bloodthirsty, so cruel, so savage, so 
sanguinary, in his instincts.” 

“But you said,” cried Hiram, with wide- 
staring eyes, ‘you said yourself, squire, you 
said you believed so and 0, as it were—” 

“© As I said, it pains me, Hiram,” retorted the 
squire, inexorable as Rhadamanthus: ‘But I 
tell: you, plainly, you never shall marry my 
daughter. I cannot, and ‘will not, give her to a 
man ‘who brings up'the Bible—’ 

«But you did it yourself, squire; you—” 

© Ag’ I said, Hiram,” continued Squire Skin- 
ner, not heeding the interruption, ‘as I said, 


his brain, thinking what it should be, Hiram } although it is a painful duty to perform, I must 
Hapgood called’to see him, and the excuse came, } tell you that my daughter Rose will be married 
as it were, by inspiration. to Harry Graham, two weeks from to-day. I 

Hiram, who knew nothing of what had hap-} could not, conscientiously, give her to you, 
pened, had been pondering, during his absence, } Hiram. I felt that I must guard her from an 
on some way by which he might win the squire } alliance with a young man who is, I fear, liable 


entirely to his side. So, almost at’ ‘the’ first ' 
moment of his arrival, he said, with the air of 
-one who has been at last convinced : 
“TJ have been thinkin’ it all over, what you 
raid about the Injins, squire. Tt will come tough 
on’em; but I believe you wuz in the right of it; 
_ I believe they ought to be exterminated; killed 
right out, every one of ‘em, TI tell you, Squire, 
it wuz your strong argunients that convinced me. 
It wuz the Bible texts that you brought up, i 
-about ‘smotin’ ’em hip and thigh,’ as it were—” | 











to wrest the ‘Seriptures'to his own destruction.” 

Hiram Hapgood’s hands dropped to his sides. 
Not'a word of remonstrance or self-vindication did 
fie utter. But as the squire turtied and left him, 
he stood watching the retreating form, with eyes 
that grew wider and wider with astonishment. 

At last, he said a few words, that were seem- 
ingly wrung from the depths of his agonized 
spirit, and said them as if unconsciously. 

« Jehosiphat {” he cried, Pocahontas, and Joe 
Smith, as it were—” 
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‘My long-time friend of years ago, 4 
Your mem'ry comes to me, to-night} 

‘The old sweet love I used to know 
When I was young, and life was bright. 

In dreams, T live those years again, 

And taste their mingled joy and pain. 


Lhear the yoice I used to hear— 
T list to catch your every word. 
smibat the sound’s0 loved, so dear, 


My heart beats like a prisoned bint. 
In dreams, I walk the paths of youth, 
When I believed in you, and truth— 


When I had faith, strong faith in you, 
And trusted you, with all my heart, 
But, oh! my friend, you were untrue; 
‘And faith is dead, and we must part. 
Tt was your hand that gave the blow— 
But I forgive, I loved you 50, 


ALL IN THE WRONG 





BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 





Tue Honorable Noel Langdon, and his friend; ‘‘I shan’t go away,” broke in Langdon. ‘You 
Count de Sarde, were seated in the latter's salon, } can lend me some money, or take my I-O-U, or 
in one of the summer hotels on the Lake of Thun. } neither, just as you please; but I shall stop 
‘There had been heavy play at the supper-party, H here.” 
from which they had just returned; and though i “Well,’’ he said, with .perfect equanimity, 
it was now long past midnight, they sat down to} “personally, I shall be glad to have your so- 
smoke, and got betting on the throws of dice; ; ciety. Besides, it won’t matter; for you are not 
and in the course of half an hour, Langdon dis- } the sort of fellow to please the widow.” 
covered that he had added a couple of thousand; — ‘ But I mean to go in for her.” 
francs to his previous losses. ~ “Tl lay you a thousand pounds I win her,” 

He flung himself back in his chair, with an } cried de Sarde. 
exclamation of disgust ; and then began to laugh. ; “Done,” returned Langdon. 

“Serves me right,” he said. “Tllpayyouin} ‘She only stops four weeks—it is understood 
the morning, old man; but you must lend me } the bet comes off before she leayes.”” 
fifty napoleons afterward. I’m regularly cleaned } gy ery well, But you won’t stand a shadow 
out.” of a chance,” said Noel. ‘I’ve a title in pros- 

“No, I won't lend you a sou—you'd never find } pective, and American women think nothing of 
it convenient to remember the loan,’’ returned { your foreign, ones, compared to ours. I’m two 
de Sarde, laughing also. But you may give } years younger than you. At bottom, you're a 
mean 1-0-U for the whole amount—you won't ; melancholy beast. I’m capable of falling in 
repudiate that debt; and I’ll wait for it till we } love— 
meet in Paris, in October.’”* “ Both of which things are against you,” broke 

“Bravo!” cried Langdon. ‘Talk about} in the count, with a compassionate smile. “ But 
Damon and what-you-call-him—why, those old } it’s past two o'clock. Let us be off to bed.” 
fellows never did anything to equal that. And} It was a contemptible wager to make, yet 
now I’m going to make myself a promise: I'll} neither of the men were mean. But the French- 
not touch a card, or dice, from now till then.” man’s education had taught him to consider wo- 

“Til bet you two thousand francs you don’t} men as a pretty sort of puppet, made for man’s 
stick to that,’’ said de Sarde. conyenience or amusement; while the English- 

“All right,” rejoined Noel. Then he added, ; man had gone into the wager from sheer reck- 
“ But, on second thought, I'll not leave Thun yet. } lessness, and on the impulse of the moment. 

I'll wait till I hear my old brute of an uncle} When Noel Langdon awoke the next morning, 
reaches Ouchy.” he had forgotten all about the bet. When he did 

“You had better go. You might be in my} remember it, he had the grace to feel heartily 
way,’’ said de Sarde. “I can’t imagine any } ashamed. He looked into de Sarde’s rooms, as 
woman preferring a great hulking. fellow like { he passed through the corridor; but a servant 
you, to myself; but still, she might; and a him that the count had already de- 

| 
3 
at 











made up my mind to go in for the American} scended, and taken the path towards the lake. 

widow. You’ ye a genius for flirtation, and we; Thither he followed; and found his friend seated 

might quarrel.’ in a summer-house, tranquilly smoking, and gaz- 
«You never even set eyes on her,” said Noel, } ing out indolently over the shining waters of the 

‘if you mean the Mrs. Rushton that has been } lake. 

expected this last week.” “Here you are,” exclaimed Langdon, as he 
“1 -shall, to-morrow. She got here this eyen- } strode up, at his habitual quick pace. 

ing. I know all about her. She is pretty, “Here Tam,” returned de Sarde, languidly ; 

graceful, spirituelle—and there’s no doubt, s to} **and you might be a tempest or an earthquake, 

the money—five hundred thousand dollars. you make such a fracas. What a confounded 

twenty-nine. She is five years younger. : ve} hurry you are always in about nothing.” 

my title to offer, and income sufficient for my; ‘I wouldn’t be so lazy a beggar as you for a 


personal expenses, after my debts are paid—’ } great deal,” retorted Langdon. ‘+ You look as if 
(463) 
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you had just been taken out of a band-box, cael disappeared. ‘If they’d been a little nearer, 

ought to be labeled, ‘this side up, with care.’ } she'd have heard.” 

A touch would damage you.” “She would only have been flattered. Nine- 
“And you look as if you had put on your} teenth century women like that sort of thing— 

clothes with a pitchfork,’’ suid de Sarde. ‘Still,; Americans especially,” answered the count. 

that carelessness suits you. All you Englishmen ; ‘What do you think of her?” 

dress clumsily. And you’re more ugly and mon- “‘Nothing—hadn’t time,’’ replied Langdon, 

strous than most.”’ crossly, and turned away; for he felt that if 
Then they both laughed; for both were very | he remained another moment, he would inevit- 

handsome men, in their different styles; so that } ably quarrel with the count. 











such jests were not dangerous. All that day, he thought of the widow. It was 
“T say—” began Langdon. not her beauty which had struck him so much. 
But de Sarde put up his hand, with an appeal-} Indeed, he told himself that she was barely 
ing gesture. $ pretty. But she looked so delicate, so refined— 


“Don’t say it,” he shuddered. ‘You mean ; one of those creatures who need protection, such 
to be energetic about somnething, and my nerves i as one would give a child—that it seemed gross 
won't stand that. Sit down, and keep quiet, if} and horrible to‘haye made her the subject of a 
youcan. By the way, I have seen her—she was ; coarse wager. He was angry at BNE AS, and he 
passing through the hall: a thoroughly Ameri= remained so all day. 
can type of woman, and that’s a very gee i To de Sarde, the day was, on the contrary, a 
one. I’m quite satisfied with her appearance.’ very agreeable one. Some mutual acquaintance 
“J say,” cried Langdon, again, “we did a} presented him to Mrs. Rushton; and he was re- 
beastly thing, last night, in laying that wager— } ceived with marked favor. 
Im ashamed of it.” “J met your cousin, Madame de Noailles, in 
«You mean, I suppose, that you know you are } London, this spring,” she said. ‘She promised 
certain to lose your thousand pounds?” returned } me, that, if I encountered you, you would make 
de Sarde, jeeringly. “You can’t get off a bet} yourself nice and agreeable. I hope you mean 
on any such grounds, my young friend.” to do it.”” 
“Somebody ought to thrash us both,” said “Tf only I can be fortunate enough to find the 
Langdon. ‘ Well, don’t let’s talk about it, or} way,’ he answered, bowing low. 
we shall quarrel.’” “‘Oh, that is easy,” she said, smiling. “T like 
“No, we will not do that. But remember, I } to be taken care of, and waited on, and coaxed. 
hold you to your wager,” replied de Sarde. } Now Mrs. Devereux thinks I am not dignified; 
“Don’t forget it.” and, oh! dear, I don’t know how to be. I say 
“T shan’t forget,” growled Langdon. “But if | everything that comes into my head, and I be- 
ever I make another of the kind, about a woman, } lieve everything people tell me; and the more I 
T hope—” i try to be a fine lady, and a woman of the world, 
He broke off, suddenly; and de Sarde, who} the more I can’t. I’m thinking, seriously, of 
had begun to laugh, followed the direction of} giving all my money to a convent, and being a 
his eyes. Two ladies were just coming around } nun, Only I should want them, in that case, 
the corner of a path, which led to the summer- } to make me the Superior. Don’t laugh, please; 
house, from the opposite direction to that by } I’m quite serious about it.” 
which Langdon had approached, a few moments Though she talked nonsense, she did it with a 
before. } maiveté which had a great charm. It was so 
One was a handsome, elderly lady, with beau- ; evident, too, that she was not silly, that de Sarde, 
; 
i 





tiful snow-white hair and animated black eyes. } at first, decided she had adopted that réle as the 
She was tall and stately, with a strength and } one suited to her appearance; but before two 
vigor that made the slender, delicate creature, } days had elapsed, he had given up this idea, and 
who walked beside her, look fairly fragile by } ; had come to believe her to be as unsophisticated 
contrast. Langdon knew, at once, that they } as she seemed. 
must be the widow and her companion. | Before a week elapsed, she was the idol of the 
De Sarde had risen; and as the ladies reached ; whole house. Strange to say, the women were 
the open front of the arbor, he lifted his hat. }as fond of her as the men. As for Gaston de 
Langdon mechanically imitated his gesture. The } Sarde, he was the most astonished Frenchman 
strangers slightly returned the salute, and then i that ever trod the earth; for he discovered that 
passed on. 3 she was taking a hold upon him that no woman 
“By Jove!” muttered Langdon, as the pair} had ever done before. She flattered him; piqued 
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him; teased; coaxed; tormented him. He was, Was she a child still, in character, to talk in 
for the first time in his life, seriously in love. ; this way? her hearer said to himself, just as 
But of all absurd things, the most absurd, the! the count had said before. Or was she an 
most unnatural, he said to himself, was for at accomplished flirt? But he sat down, as com- 
man to loye his own wife. In such case, he was ; manded. 

sure to become the woman's victim; certain to} Half an hour after, de Sarde chanced to pass 
be deceived and deluded, somehow. ‘Yet 1; that way, and beheld the surprising spectacle: 
would marry her, Mon Dieu,” he said to himself, ; his friend seated at the feet of the two ladies, 
‘ceven if she had not a sou.” And he shrugged | playing with the widow’s fan, and talking in his 
his shoulders, as he spoke. most animated fashion. 

Langdon saw very little of the lady, for several “You may come, too, count,’”’ said Mrs. Rush- 
days. Some exacting relatives had arrived, un-} ton. **Only you are too stately io loll on the 
expectedly, at one of the other hotels; and as} grass; so you shall sit on the bench, between 
their time was very brief, he was much occupied } us.” : 
with them. He made acquaintance first with Four days laier, the two men were near a 
Mrs. Devereux, who one day lost her road in the } violent quarrel. But they checked themselves 
wood; and he was fortunate enough to be at} in time. 
hand, and show her the way home. She took a “Don’t let us be donkeys,’’ cried de Sarde, 
fancy to him, and introduced him to the widow. } suddenly, holding out his hand. ‘* We've been 
But for some time, he and Mrs. Rushton made } friends for five years. A woman shan’ Me separate 
no progress in acquaintanceship; why, he could / us; for it’s Mrs. Rushton we are: 
not tell. At last, she herself alluded to this. i though we hayen’t mentioned her n 

«« Byerybody else in the house likes me—why “Of course it is,” said Langdony §*1 
don’t you?” she asked, abruptly, one evening, i won’t fight. It shall all be fair, and aboye-board, 
coming up to him, as he stood talking with Mrs. / Gaston. I swear I am in earnest, at least. The 
Devereux. { creature drives me wild. I love her!” 

For an instant, Noel was fairly taken aback. i “Tam troubled with the same complaint,” re- 
He had not been used to such directness, espe-! plied de Sarde, with the expressive shrug char- 
cially from a woman. He recovered himself; acteristic of him. ‘I wouldn't have believed it 
quickly, however; and answered with tolerable } was in me.”” 
ease, Each had private reason for feeling very cer- 

“Perhaps I am afraid of liking you too much,” } tain that the other had no chance of success, so 
he said, with alow bow. Then he feared he had ' they could both afford to keep good-natured ; thus 
gone too far: the compliment was certainly very ; matters went on with tolerable smoothness, till 
pronounced ; and he glanced half apologetically } Mrs. Rushton had been nearly three weeks at the 
at Mrs, Devereux. He was quite startled by the }-hotel. 
expression of the latter’s face. She was gazing} Then, one morning, Langdon received a tele- 
full at him; and except for the absurdity of the ; gram, which forced him to go away for a few 
thing, he would have been ready to swear it was ‘days. His sister’s marriage was to take place, at 
pity, rather than reproof, that he read in her! once. She had been engaged for a good while; 
eyes. ‘her lover had received a civil appointment in 

“ How could you like me too much ?”’ said the $ India; he was obliged to sail at short notice; 
widow, not seeing all this. “I must be liked. } and he would not go without his bride; so trous- 
It’s sunshine to me. You are English—that’s ; sean and settlements were preparing in hot 
almost as good as being an American: so different | haste, and Noel could not refuse to leave. 
from these dreadful foreigners, one can feel He would see Mrs. Rushton, he said, before . 
acquainted at once; mayn’t I, Mrs. Devereux? ; he started. He would tell her his story: he 
Oh, don’t scold. P'm sure you like him; you told { would go mad if he did not. But Mrs. Devereux, 
me so. She did, Mr. Langdon; and she never ; alone, met him in their salon. “Mrs. Rushton,” 
makes mistakes, so I am certain you are nice. jem Mrs. Devereux, “was ill in bed.” Lang- 
Life isn’t long enough to waste a lot of time in { don, quite stunned by this unexpected blow, 
getting acquainted, so let's play we know each | could only stammer out his regret, make his 
other well already; and do you sit down there on } adieus, and wonder, after he had departed, 
the grass, and tell me all about yourself. I} whether he had betrayed his secret. 
know there’ll be a pack of wickedness in it, and} Four days later, de Sarde was seated in that 
then Mrs. Devereux will scold you instead of me; { very salon, gazing, with all his eyes, at the 
and I like to hear other people scolded.” } graceful creature who sat leaning back in a low 
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in through the muslin curtains that hung oyer the 
archway. 

«A thousand pardons, madame,” he said, to 
Mrs. Devereux. ‘‘Mrs. Rushton begs you to 
come to her, for a moment.” 

The old lady arose. He stood aside, for her 











easy-chair, looking up at him with a radiant smile, 
while he talked. Mrs. Rushton never received 
him alone. But, to all intents and purposes, 
their interview was a ¢éte-d-téte; for the great 
drawing-room was divided by an arch, and Mrs. 
Devereux sat writing letters at the further end, 
quite beyond the reach of their voices. to pass. When they reached the widow, Mrs. 
The count had not gone with the intention of} Devereux said, in an annoyed tone: 
speaking, that day. He was so confident of; ‘What did you want, Adela?” 
success, that he said to himself, that, when he «Tr was the count wanted you,” replied Mrs. 
did speak, she would yield. There was a certain | Rushton, nestling down in her chair, like a white 
piquancy, meantime, he thought, in prolonging ; kitten. 
the situation. But; at this interview, she so} ‘1 have asked this lady to be my wife,” said 
bewitched and bewildered him, that, before hej the count, trembling and agitated, yet speaking 
knew it, he had snatched her two hands, and was } very firmly. ‘I love her. It is not her fortune 
exclaiming: I want—it is herself. I will not deny, that, at 
“T love you, I love you!” first, I did think of her money. But whether 
She did not withdraw her hands. She made } she loses it or not, is of no consequence. It is 
no effort to do so, On the contrary, she let them | she—she alone—who can make my happiness, 
lie in his; but looked at him in a pained, troubled love her.” 
way, and said, tremulously, yet with a dignity he “My dear Mrs. Devereux,” said the widow, in 


















had never seen her exhibit: her softest voice, ‘you can draw on your banker, 
“J did not think you would punish me like } I have gained my wager. Count de Sarde, your 
this, for having trusted you.” bet was that you could win me in four weeks. 


He released her hands, exclaiming : Mine was, that, in three, you would ask me to 
“You must have seen—you must know that I} marry you; not for my money, but because you 
love you. How can you be offended, as you } loved me. Good-day, Monsieur de Sarde, ‘The 
seem to be? Do you understand? [ask you to next time you indulge in such wagers, be careful 





be my wife.” you do it in a room with thick walls.” 

“Oh,” she interrupted, with alittle frightened } The count had grown white as a ghost while 
laugh, “if you were one of my countrymen, I she spoke. As she ceased, he bowed; and 
could understand. But Frenchmen don’t woo in } turned slowly away. He reached the door; 


that fashion. ‘They go to the lady’s friends.” then he came as slowly back; paused ata little 
“To whom shall I go?” he asked. distance from her; and said, in a mufiled, diffi- 
«© Mrs. Devereux, of course.” cult voice: , 
He started up. -3 “J don’t ask your pardon, That would be 


“Wait,” she said, “I—TI must ask you some- { useless. I want only to say that I am rightly 
thing, first. If I told you, that, in the event of } punished. I—I think I ought to tell you, too, 
my marrying again, I had to give up the greater | that Langdon was ashamed of the bet. We were 
part of my fortune—” both mad, I think; and he wanted to get out of 

*T have twenty-five thousand francs a year,” | it.’”” 
he broke in. ‘ We can live on.that, at least, in Mrs. Rushton arose, quickly ; went up to him, 
Italy, Iwill be honest. At one time, I would | and held out her hand. The tears were in her 
not have thought a man could marry on that. | eyes; and she said, rapidly: 

But if you can love me, if you can be content, I «You are an honest man, at bottom. I did so 
am the happiest fellow alive.”’ hope you were. If you will only let your true 
. You mean that 2’? she cried. self act, you will be worthy an honest woman’s 

Her lustrous eyes gazed into his, as if she} affection, some time. Good-bye.” 
would read his very soul: She went away, beyontl the arch; and he left 

‘Let me call your friend, Mrs. Devereux, and} the room. The next morning, he started for 
tell her?” he exclaimed. ‘You will believe, | Berne, and took the route to Paris; but he was 


then.” honorable enough to telegraph to Langdon; and 
“©You will be sorry, after,” she said, in an odd { the telegram ran thus: 
tone. 


“Sorry?” he echoed. “How could I be?” H “T have failed; and I must tell you that she 


“« Ah, well, call her,” said the widow. nows\aboutithe so0ges- 


De Sarde hurried down the room, and looked} That telegram did not reach Noel. He had 
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already left home; and within thirty-six hours 
after de Sarde’s departure, had arrived at Thun. 

The porter, who carried his luggage upstairs, 
informed him that his friend.was gone. Noel, 
though ignorant of the facts, suspected the truth ; 
and said to himself that de Sarde had rushed 
upon his fate, and had met with a refusal. 


467 
“Mr. Langdon, how nice of you to come back,” 
she said, approaching him, with her dainty hand 
extended, and that Circe-like smile on her lips. 
He hurried forward to meet her. He stretched 
forth his hand. Then he drew it back, and 
stopped short, and-said, brokenly : 
“T can’t take it. I’m not fit. I’m the meanest 





Judicious inquiries subsequently elicited the } wretch alive, and I came to tell you so.” 


information that the two American ladies were 
quite well. Then the man proceeded to give } 
news in regard to others; to mention new { 
arrivals, ete., etc. But Langdon’s interest in 
the affairs of the house had suddenly failed ; and 
he dismissed the loquacious porter, with an un- 
finished sentence on his lips. 

Langdon flung himself into 2 chair, trayel- j 


Her whole face changed, as if by magic. The 
smile fuded from her lips; her eyes grew soft 
,and kind. She put out her slender fingers, took 
$his, and shook them cordially. 

«You are nothing of the sort,” she said ; ‘‘and 
; I won't hear my friends abused. You are a very 
good fellow, by nature. But the life you have 
led has nearly ruined everything that is decent 


stained and weary; and sat thinking and won- } in you, and will completely, if you don’t change 


dering. ‘‘ Have I not been a fool to come back ?”” 
he said to himself. ‘Am I not madder than de 
Sarde, to tempt my fate? No, no! Without 
this bewitching woman, life would be a desert. 
I cannot risk losing her. She was so gentle, so 
yielding—protection was so) necessary to’ her,” 
he went on to say, “that she might, while he 
shilly-shallied, give herself to some man who } 
had the wit to be masterful and insist: and } 
whom she could not bear to refuse, for fear of 


giving pain: she was just the sort of woman to { yoked to it, that’s no excuse. 


make some sacrifice like that.” 
And she cared for him. 
beautiful eyes had shown it. 


She must. Her 
When he reached 








it.” 

“‘T want to changeit,’ he stammered. “I mean 
to; but—” J 

«There mustn’t be any but in the case,’ she 
interrupted. ‘You are to do it, all for the sake 
of right: for the sake of being an honorable man. 
I meant to treat you very differently; to give 
yyou the punishment I thought you merited, just 
as I did your friend. Even he made me feel a 
little ashamed ; for, after all, though I was pro- 
I haye behaved 
nearly as bad as you two.” 

«You know ?”” he exclaimed. 

“Yes, I know. I heard the bet, and I heard 


that thought, a memory, which he had studi- } your wish to retract it, the next morning. Don’t 


ously banished for weeks, started up in his mind, 
showing so loathsome and black, 


} look like that. 
that, for a} believing that you deceived me, you can endure 


If you could endure those weeks, 


space, he felt utterly overwhelmed—unworthy, the Bain of hearing that I did know, all the 


ever, even to see her again. 

He sat, for awhile, brooding over his dark 
fancies ; then astern resolve fastened upon him: 
he could not shake it off; he tried, but he failed. 
He must go to her. He must tell her the truth. 
He must reveal the fuct of that vile wager. It 
was useless to argue—to assure himself that it 


while.” 

There came a knock at the door; and in 
answer to Mrs. Rushton’s summons, a servant 
entered, with a bouquet. 

“Colonel Falkland’s compliments, madame; 
and he will come for you to drive, ina quarter of 
anhour. He was unavoidably detained at Thun, 


was downright madness: he must do it. Not to { and is busy with letters for the post.” 


do it would be dishonorable. 

He got up, and began to dress, in great haste: 
it seemed to him as if he should never be ready. 
But he was, at length, out in the hall, giving 


his card to a servant, and bidding the man in- } courage to tell him how ill I have behaved. 


quire if Mrs. Rushton could receive him. 
Then, presently, he found himself in her salon; 





The door closed again, and she turned to Lang- 
don, holding up the odorous flowers. 

“From the man I am engaged to,’’ she said. 
“He only got here last night. I’ve not had the 
But 
;Imust. So you'see I have my punishment, too.” 

Langdon sat still, for a few instants, his hand 


and after a few moments’ waiting, she appeared. } covering his face.“ Presently he arose, and went 
She was dressed, as usnal, in white, looking so / : { up to her. 
ethereal and lovely that his misery and remorse ; «The difference is, that my punishment is 
swelled up in a higher, blacker tide; and even if i deserved, and yours is not,” he said. “T seem 
he had not been already resolved to tell her the ; to have lived a whole life, in these seconds. I 
whole truth, he could not have kept his lips from } am going now. Some time—if I am ever strong 
its utterance. enough, manly enough—I will see you again, 


ca 
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and thank you. Anyway, you shall live to ac- . bride on a visit. We should have had de Sarde, 
knowledge that the lesson was not wasted on a } also; only he was ¢alled unexpectedly back to 
man incapable of profiting by it.” Constantinople, where he holds # diplomatic 
He lifted the loose sleeve of her dress to his ; position of importance. 
lips, and went quickly out of the room. Ihave no moral to offer, except this: There’s a 
That happened five years since, and he kept | turning-point in every human life, no matter 
his word. Colonel Falkland and his wife may | what the past has been; if only the wanderer, 
be considered to rank among! the happy people } in the world’s: wilderness, will have fortitude — 
of this earth. Only last month, I spent a few | enough to tread brayely along the thorny path, 
days at their house; and Langdon brought his ‘ which is the only way out of the morass. 











DAME BARBARA’S PORTRAIT. 





BY MINNIE IRVING. 





Barnara Heatncore was her name. Those white arms, from the shoulders bare, 
ut of this deeply-carven frame, 
She smiles through years and years the same, Lie in the churchyard; with the dust 
Of English squires, both brave and just, 
‘Dhreo roses, in her hand of snow, ‘Whose swords in Heathcote Manor rust. 
Blush as they did amidst the glow 
Of some hot summer, long ago. Yet, through the painter's art divine, 
Her blue eyes still upon us shine— 
Beneath her feet, the grass is green; Her silken curls still twist and twine. 
‘Aud half in shadow, half in sheen, 
Against her dress, two daisies lean. And when the pallid moonlight falls 
Upon the Manor's ivied walls, 
Like the bright spirits of her two And glimmers fuintly through its halls, 
: Sweet babes, that died, ere yet they knew 
‘Their mother’s loving eyes of blue, Out of the shadows, black and drear, 
So blopming does her face appear, 
‘Those pufls and curls of golden bair, You'd say her very seli was here. 


‘Those crimson lips, that forehead fair, 





A JUNE LANDSCAPE. 





BY MAURICE PENDERICK. 





No smallest leaf of all the trees— In middle distance, soft to scan, 
Beeches, and our sad sister pine, A landscape lay ; of such repose 
That girdles in this haunt benign— As you might tell is found for thosa. 
Was stirring; yet the truant breeze Who rest in fields Elysian. 
Not far was known where quick: sunshine °Mid greenest foliage, there rose 
And shadows playing hide-and-seok Sperse farmsteads, and the silent spire; 
Amidst its cliffs, alternate freak And southward, where the laud is higher, 
‘The eastward mountains’ solemn line, An old Round Tower the prospect knows. 





HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 


BY PAUL M. RUSSELL. 


He needs no lettered shaft to tell his worth, Enceladus still breathes hot vapor forth; 

‘Whose grave is wet with universal tears; So, too, the incense of thy song will rise 

His fame survives the ceaseless flight of years, Aboye the Etna of long years; thy name, 
Ben though his yoige is heard no more on earth, “Not born to die,” shine like a planet bright, 

Oh, Longfellow, sweet singer of the North! Fixed in the gorgeous archives of the skies, 
Thy muse to thee a nobler pillar rears, “Burns on for ever more that quenchless flame, 


‘Than aught on Athens’ classic plain appears. Shines on that inextinguishable light.” 


LOVE IN TANGLE. 


BY MRS, ANN 8, STEPHENS, 





[Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1881, by Miss Ann Stephens, in the Office of the Librarian of 
Congress, at Washington, D. C.] 
CONTINUED FROM PAGE 399, 


CHAPTER XIII. When Washaning looked back, in his ripe old 
In a side street, near the National Hotel; the ; age, on the field he had sowed and reaped 
Indian Commission were lodged. ‘The presence : through three generations, did he discern, amid 
of Washanee in the party had, of course, sepa- ' the stubble left from the grand harvest of a 
rated her-and the old chief from their associates; } life, the evil things that had crept in with civili- 
and this gave Caleb Stewart great opportunities } zation? Did he feel the waning of that power 
for the exercise of a subtle influence with the 3 of command, which, united with the superstitions 
members, which he did not fail to use with } of an imaginative race, had made him almost an 
dexterity and caution. object of worship, before the level of intelligence 
There was scarcely a member of that little band among his people arose to the habit of ques- 
who had not been craftily selected forthe position i tioning? Or, serene and content with his own 
he held, by this astute man; yet his efforts in } work, did he remain unconscious of the influences 
the whole business had been so quiet and decep- } that were undermining him? 
tive, that no’ one, except himself, was probably I think the old man was unconscious. ~ It 
aware of the fact, Indeed, it would have been } seems almost impossible that his grand character 
difficult to tell how he had managed to instill so} could stoop even to a suspicion of the craft, 
many of the vices of our civilization into these ; greed, and falsehood that had surrounded him 
primitive people, against the finer influence of a! for years. Such things, lying far below his ideas 
man who had toiled, worked, and suffered for } ofhuman nature, could hardly be guarded against, 
them, during along lifetime. When Washaning ; save by the fine intuition that makes one shrink 
left. his territory, in was in the belief that some } from an evil thing without comprehending it. A 
of the best men of his nation were his associates, H daring and fearless attempt at wrong he would 
He had seen both them and their fathers emerge { have felt, and met with all the vigor of his early 
from crude savage life into an industrious and ‘days; but men who can grapple with lions do 
law-making people. From wild huntsmen and ; not grope down in the earth for moles. Yet to 
fierce warriors, they had become tillers of the } such men, these things are sometimes the most 
soil; and ina certain picturesque way, statesmen ; dangerous. In this way, the old chief was 
as well as warriors. { ignorant of the underground movements of Galeb 
From the time when Washaning, im his ardent Stewart; though his fine nature recoiled from 
youth, came eastward in’ search’ of knowledge, } the man, almost with shuddering, when he had 
and carried it back to the wilderness with the H dared to speak of Washanee as a woman who 
aid of a beautiful young wife, the mission-work § might become his wife: 
of civilization had commenced, and progressed Caleb Stewart could never: have understood 
as it never had done before in a savage nation: | these feelings in the old chief, had they been 
The influence of a benign climate had perhaps explained to him ever so clearly. With him, the 
prepared the tribes for her gentle ministration, ‘interview had left a burning sense of present 
and his ever increasing knowledge. Certain it { defeat, with a more stubborn resolve to accom- 
is, that nature or circumstances had made it | plish ‘the system of spoliation he had arranged 
easy for these people to accept the first: great with such deep skill, against the Indians he 
lesson of self-government, with a thirst for im- designed to make the instruments both of his 
provement as yet unknown to the wild hordes of | greed, his ‘revenge, and his baffled but not de- 
the mountains or desert plains farther west. t spairihg loye. With this object always in view, 
But with this growth of knowledge, came, after H he sought the Commissioners, in their lodgings, 
awhile, the evils of ‘civilization, also—ambition, { the night of Mrs. Forbes’ party, after gliding like 
the craft, of trade, the fever of speculation—all / a thief from the side of Mrs. Camp, when he saw 
the creeping sins for which the Indians have { Huestice Young approaching her. 
bartered the wild fierce freedom of savage life} The Indians had not yet made their scant 
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preparations for rest, though one or two of them i “There, I will meet all your losses,” said 
* had cast their blankets on the floor of one large } Stewart, tossing a gold piece to the floor. ‘Only 
common room; and half sitting, half lying upon } no more lies about the moccasin.” 
them, lazily watched some strange game of hazard Gray Hawk jarose to his feet, with lurid fire 
that three of the younger members were playing: ; in his eyes. 
in which a dainty moccasin, embroidered all over } “Who speaks of lies? That is a word that 
with dainty needlework, was passed back and } blisters a white man’s mouth,’ he said. ‘Do 
forth among them, sometimes flashing in the } you give it to a chief, and the son of a chief?” 
candle-light, again hid away in the garments of! Stewart laughed; but slowly, and with grim 
the players. { hesitation, He had no wish to quarrel with any 
When Stewart entered, one of these bronzed } person present—certainly not with this young 
gamblers, who had ithe moccasin in his: hand, Indian, who was a chief of great influence in the 
held it up, uttering a triumphant sound from the ; dusky group. 
throat, intended to draw attention either to the } “ My dear fellow,” he said, with entire change 
beauty of the moccasin, or the good luck that it } of manner, * you are learning English too rapidly. 
had achieved for him. i Make certain that you know what a word means, 
“See, I have got it,” he said, thrusting the i before you quarrel about. it; especially, with 
moccasin into his bosom, as Stewart came near. | the best friend you have.” 
«Pretty thing, and all mine. Who willsay, after } Gray Hawk shook off the caressing hand laid 
this, that | cannot have what I want?” on his shoulder, and drew back against the wall. 
« But it isnot hers,” said Stewart, with that “You dare not have said that word to me in 
white look about the mouth which eame and went } the woods; only here, where you take away our 
so frequently when Washanee was mentioned. rifles,’ he muttered: 
«Yes, hers.’” “T dare not say it anywhere, if it gives you 
«But she did not give it to you.” offense,” said Stewart, who never hesitated at 
The young chief nodded his head, and hugged } concessions of any kind, when they were in his 
the moccasin to his breast with one hand, while / own interest; and was now almost amusing him- 
his black eyes, full of malicious mischief, were | self with the rage of this young savage, in spite 
turned on the man. of the moccasin in his bosom. ‘* But you do not 











“Yes, I say—yes.” understand. No brave man takes offense at a 
word spoken in jest, no matter what its meaning 
may be.” 

The Indian’s features relaxed; the clutched 
hand fell slowly from his bosom. 

“J was a fool,” he said. The white men 
have words that cut like knives, but mean noth- 
ing. It takes long time to understand. ‘Twill 
ask Washaning, before I let the blood boil up to 
my head again.” 

“Why ask Washaning?” said Stewart, with a 
glance that» conveyed more meaning than his 
words. 

«Because he knows everything.” 

“Why should he know more than yourselves, 
who are young and strong, and have learned 
many things from his own books. You Indians 
allow this old man to think all your thoughts, 
and speak all your words—you, who are chiefs 
like himself.” 

‘No, not like himself,” said the young brave, 
who had thrown himself on a buffalo-robe in one 
corner of the room. ‘¢Washaning is a great 
medicine-man, as well as a chief. He and the 
Grent Spirit talk together, face to face.” 

One of his cold, sinister smiles, that chilled all 
enthusiasm like icicles; accompanied Stewart's 
answer. 


“J do not believe it. She never would have 
anything to say to you copper-colored fellows.” 

“Only she takes this from her foot—this way; ; 
throws it for me to catch; and laughs when I} 
take it between both hands—so—and kiss it here, 
there, everywhere.” 

Here the young chief held up his prize, and 5 
touched it with his lips on the instep, the sole, ; 
and the delicate silken lining. 

Stewart was a prudent man, and usually held 
his, passions under control; but when Washanee } 
was the person in discussion, it seemed as if} 
some hidden passion was sure to master him. 

“Take that shoe trom your audacious mouth, 
and throw it here,’ he said, reaching out his 
hand. 

“No, no: we have only just begun to play,’ 
proke in the other young men, who still kept 
their places, ‘seated like Turks on the floor. 
“Gray Hawk keeps us -waiting. One of us 
might have won the ‘¢ome’ before now.” 

Gray Hawk thrust the moccasin into his bosom, 
casting a defiant look on Stewart. 

«No, no: He wants to steal it. 1 will not 
play,” he said, gathering up his limbs, and 
smoothing down the leathern fringe of his leg- 
gings, with provoking calmness. : 
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‘We have prophets here who claim to do that, } lifted himself to one elbow, and looked indiffer- 
but no man in his senses believes. It is only | ently out upon the noble scene. This man was, 








enn 


the ignorant that do that.” at heart, a poet, and that grand combination of 
‘But who would dare to go against Wash- } lightand shadow thrilled him with inexpressible 
aning?”’ pleasure. For a time, he rested in an attitude at 
“You.” once picturesque and indolent, gazing on the 
“No, no!” snow-white facade; the black shadows, that 
“Why should you be afraid of him?” seemed to lurk like assassins behind the pillars ; 
“ Because he is wise; because he loves us, and | the swift rain of water drops, that flashed upward 
all the tribes of our people.” from a fountain on the terrace; and the delicate 
“But you also are wise. You study the books } penciling of elm branches, that, swayed in the 
that gave him all that he knows.” wind, and threw ’a network of ever-changing 
«But he is old. He is the prophet of a great | beauty over the green embankments and the 
medicine-lodge.” marble walls. For a moment or two, all was 


«+ Yes, that is his home. You should have left. } silent in the room; then Gray Hawk fell back to 
him in the medicine-lodge, to talk for you with } his old position, and all the delight that view 
the Great Spirit; but here, among white men, it } had given him came in one long breath: 
is youth, and strength, and fearlessness, that $ “Ugh.” 
win prosperity. The great father here wants to } The other young savages drew in silence from 
deal with the young braves, who will be chiefs ; the window, seated themselyes on the floor again, 
and rich men of their nation, after this old }and one of them taking the moccasin from his 
prophet is happy with his fathers. Why should ; foot for the occasion, went, on with their game; 
he sell the lands that are yours as well as his, or } while Gray Hawk remained thoughtful, as if 
take the money that belongs to you all ?”” } pondering over this new idea of government in 

“Because he is chief of the Cherokee Nation. } his mind, 

The best of us only rule oyer a tribe.” Stewart saw that his words had taken effect on 

“That is like our nation, only no one of,us } this one mind at least. 
has the right to guide all the rest. Down yonder, “Tn the great white lodge up yonder, all the 
is the White House, where our great chief is [te of our nation have a chief to speak for 





lodged. He, yesterday, promised many things } them, while you haye only one—Washaning.” 
that you asked of him—but look through the} — ‘ Washaning is wise. He holds talk with our 
window. Yonder, on the hill, lifted like a great { people in a lodge built by the Great Spirit, many 
palace of snow into the moonlight, is the great ; years before that one of yours. His council-lodge 
marble-pillared lodge of the people, where a } has a roof of great trees, that locked their bran- 
hundred chiefs will have o talk, and decide } ches against the sky hundreds and hundreds of 
whether he can keep his word or not. If these | years ago, when the warriors that fill our mounds 
chiefs do not like the promises he has made, they ; with the glory of their ashes, smoked the pipe of 
will pass away like the wind. Up there, all the } peace, or sharpened their arrows under them. 
white tribes have a right tospeak. Last of all, } Up their vast trunks, and around, their limbs, 
the man you talked to yesterday; but then ‘he } spreading vines haye wound themselves, summer 
can only say what the other chiefs have told | after summer, till, heavy with age, they have 
him, every one speaking for his tribe.”’ } drooped down to the earth again, like the curtains 
As he spoke, Stewart drew aside a curtain } of a white man’s tent, bright with flowers in the 
from the window, and, as one or two of the young } spring time, heavy with ripe fruit in the fall. 
Indians came to his side, pointed out the Capitol, | The floor is thick with moss, through which little 
seated imperially on its terraced hill, and } plants creep in and out, and drop their red ber- 
bathed in the soft glory of a midnight moon. | ries everywhere. We know that the Great Spirit 
“There,”’ he said, pointing to the dome that ; loves this place, because ke sends mocking-birds 
rose against the feep-blue sky, “is the great; and red birds, who shake the leaves with their 
council-lodge of our nation, where every tribe } wings, and fill them with sweet noises, by which 
sends its chiefs, and-all have a right to speak; | we learn that he is pleased with us. When we 
those who are bravest, strongest, and most-wise, i hear them, the brayest warrior among us. treads 
lift their voices above the rest, and they become } softly on the moss.. Some birds build nests 
laws.” ‘ } there, and no warrior will trample on their eggs: 
Gray Hawk, who had listened keenly, but the voices of their dead children, sleeping there, 
with the silent pride of his race, which forbids } might ery out from the broken shells. For we 
an expression of surprise or sudden pleasure, { know that birds bring to us messages from the 
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great hunting ground, where our fathers are § “And these men talk withiyour Great Spirit ?” 
watching over us night and day. Is the we «They talk of him,” said Stewart. 

lodge up yonder, with all the moonlight upon it, 3 “And go up yonder to hold council with the 
larger or grander than that in which Washaning } great white chiefs, telling his thoughts to them ?”” 
talks to his chiefs?” “For about a minute each day.” 

The young brayes upon the floor had forgotten } A grim sarcastic smile stirred Stewart's mouth. 
their game while Gray Hawk was speaking, and { In his scoffing irreverence, he longed to say more, 
broke into a low guttural sound of approbation } but checked himself. The devout principle was 
when he paused. ; too deeply seated in those young Indians, for any 

Stewart had listened to this unexpected burst { attack upon their religion; his object now was 
of eloquence with Sag surprise, and annoy- } e a that eee from ameee ee 
ance. It held him silent for some moments. } that had brought them eastward. ie could 
He comprehended how deeply sented was the { limit Washaning’s influence to that of a prophet, 
poetic superstition of these people, and how pow- jon conyince these braves that there was a kind 
erful they might become in the hands of a dex- : of sacrilege in mingling religious with temporal 
terous reasoner. After a time, the insidious } matters, a great step toward the control of these 
man recovered himself. He was not to bé baffled } young men would be gained, 
in his object by a dash of savage poetry. Gray Hawk fixed his black eyes on the man 

“No matter if your council-lodges are of trees } who could hardly keep sneers from his lips when 
and roofed by the sky, while ours is of stone } he spoke of the most sacred things. 
taken from the hills. It is the spirit of liberty} What are your prophets doing in so many 
that dwells up yonder, I have been trying to } lodges, if they do not tell the chiefs of a nation 
make you Tintledtane) tke said. } what their Great Spirit thinks is good for them ?”” 

Something more near to a smile than anyone Stewart bit his lips, and checked the scoffing 
had seen upon the young Indian’s face cume } satire that sprang to them; for he saw how 
over it now. earnest was the devout feeling that prompted 

“Liberty?” he said. “Is that the spirit } thqase questions, and dared not laugh at it. 
which gave our lands to the whites, before I was “The law-mnakers of a nation think it safest to 
old enough to feel the wrong of it, and drove our ; consult each other. ‘They think it might displease 
people across the great river ?”” {their Great Spirit, if they drew his prophets 

“That,” answered Stewart, with a halt-jeering | from their heavenly path to deal with worldly 
smile, “was what our statesmen call the spirit of ; affairs. Young warriors and wise men, who can 
progress.” saan 9 well as talk, are permitted to make our 

“And that spirit is seeking to tear down our } laws. , 
homes again, "this it is which troubles Wash-{ “Ugh,’? muttered one of the young Indians, 
aning.”” looking up from his game, ‘ that is well.” 

“But he is old, and all the fire-has gone out “Washaning is a great prophet. Our fathers 
of him,” } have seen him on the war-path, but no one of us 

“Washaning is wise—a prophet. He talks } ever has,”’ said Gray Hawk, 
with the Great Spirit, and tells us what is best.”” ; “There is much wisdom in his head, but no 

& We, too, have such prophets. picayoas see ADD in his arm,”’ added another, t . 
their lodges all around; the white man’s world} ‘This speaker stretched out his arm, sinewy 
is full of them—see !”’ and strong, shaking it, as he spoke, with all the 

As Stewart spoke, he moved across the room, } arrogance of youth. 
and lifted a curtain opposite the window through } ‘Those who defend the laws should make 
which they had looked upon the Capitol. The ‘ them,’’ said Stewart, delighted with the success 
Indians looked out, and saw half a dozen church 3 of his efforts, 
spires rising against the deep blue of the sky. { Gray Hawk did not reply; he had fallen into 

“ Medicine-lodges?* questioned the young } sombre thought, and sat upof his buffilo-robe, 
chief. motionless as a statue of bronze. He did not 

“ Byery one of them, and a prophet in each. }even look up, when Stewart prepared to go, 
Only we call them by another name, and their i These new ideas of government troubled him. 
prophets have no power in making laws for the 
people. Their duty is to teach us the way to CHAPTER XIV. 
reach Heaven.” WaAswAnee had been living, for many days, like 

+*That is the whité man’s hunting ground?” bn bird in its cage; only that the door was open, 

Stewart nodded his head. Sec! she could haye gone out, but for her own 
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strong will. She had been training her glorious 
yoice down to the conyentionalities of ordinary 
music, quite unconscious that improvisation was 
the great charm of her own performances. Hour 
after hour, she practiced on the hired piano that 
the kind old grandfather had obtained for her; 
and it was no fault of hers if the genius she 
possessed was not tamed down into the insipidity 
of sound given by sweet-voiced women, who, after 
well-acted reluctance and dué persuasion, prac- 
tice their lessons for us in the parlor. Her great 
ambition, just then, was to sing like Constance 
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{ black bearskin, lined with scarlet cloth, that 
seryed her as a bed, and thrown it down, in 
{saRELES waves of red and black; on which she 
; enthroned herself, like a Nubian queen—if such 
things’ exist—bent upon a regal toilet, such as 
the Indian girl herself had sometimes improvised, 
with a degree of success that might haye charmed 
any artist. 

Never was the impulsiye genius of a richly- 
endowed creature caricatured with more success 
than Wisse gave to her,imitation. She had 
| arrayed herself in the blue skirt and scarlet 








Noel; look, dress, and act like her; while that | jacket which was the pretty costume Washanee 
young lady, understanding the value of original {had chosen for her. The young Indian’s own 
genius, would have given up all her accomplish- } Persian scarf was knotted about the gypsy’s 


ments for the wild power of pleasing with which 
this girl of the woods was endowed. 

To this end, Washanee liad lent all the force 
of her intellect, for weeks. That piano, which 
had suffered by constant migrations to various 
houses in the city, was not the only proof of the 
civilization the girl was bent on acquiring. A 
huge mirror had attracted her attention, in a 
second-hand furniture store, mounted in an 
entanglement of tarnished gilding; and this 
also the old chief had been induced to purchase, 
and have transported to his lodgings, where it 
covered half of a wall, and reflected the em- 
broideries and furs that made Washanee’s little 
parlor so picturesque. Before this glass, the 
girl turned herself into wonderful pictures, in 
which she found it impossible to transform her 
wild originality into the suaye and graceful 
loveliness which surrounded Constance like an 
atmosphere; .but she could not mistake the 
picturesque effects of her own grand beauty, 
which no effort of hers could tame into conven- 
tional nothingness. 

Indeed, that old looking-glass seemed to have 
been inspired with life, from the time it took 
position on the wall; for when Washanee was 
not practicing vague attempts at grace before it, 
the black girl, whom she called Wisse, planted 
her bronze image on its surface; and found 
infinite delight in varying the beauties of her 
own person by adding fragments of bright color to 





embroidery, encased limbs agile and slender as 
i those of an Italian grayhound. Thus, piling tint 

on tint, the girl had thrown. herself into a very 
nest of gorgeous ¢olor, and reveled in it with 
delightful satisfaction, such as only one of her 
race can feel. In order to complete the picture, 
she had braided her black wool into innumerable 
kinks, and tipped each one with variously-tinted 
} scraps of ribbon and floss silk, till a swarm of 
} butterflies seemed hovering about her head, as 
} sne half reclined, with her elbow in the fur, and 
} her head resting on one hand, admiring herself 
| in the glass. 

Washanee, who hada quick sense of the ludi- 
crous, took in this absurd sarcasm on her own 
efforts, and broke into a burst of laughter, so 
genial and good-natured that the very lesson it 
bore seemed like an enjoyment. 

“Get up, Wisse, get up,’’ she said, touching 
the young imp with her foot, in a spirit to caress 
rather than reprove. ‘You and I may as well 
give up. We can never make ourselves anything 
{but what we both are. We have been brought 
up in the woods, and cannot shake it off. 

Wisse did not move; but kept her admiring 
gaze on the mirror, while sheanswered ; 

«T never answers, cept when folks ’dresses 
| me by der name as is mine. Dat young pusson 

in dar don’t know no sich pusson as Wisse.” 
«Well, then, Chloe, get up, at once; 


waist; while leggings and moccasins, heavy with 








give 


her dress, braiding and unbraiding the kinks of } me that'scarf, and get ready to go out. I mean 


her hair into inconceivable complications, while 
she performed the antics of ‘Jack in a box” 
before the unconscious’ glass. 

One day, when Washanee’s enthusiasm was 
dying out under the monotony of frequent prac- 
tice, and a humiliating sense of failure that had 
haunted her since Mrs. Forbes’ ‘Saturday 
Night,” she found Wisse upon the floor, in front 


to haye a Jong walk.” 
{- Wisse gave one more longing glance at the 
mirror; lifted herself from the bearskin; and 
} reluctantly uncoiled the scarf from her waist: 
} There it am,” she said, tossing it to the feet 
; of her mistress. 
} “Now get ready, at once. 
rooms—ashamed of myself. 


Tam tired of these 
There must be 


of the mirror, reflecting an elaborate picture of ; woods to be reached. You and I will go and 


herself therein. She had dragged out the great 


find them.” 
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Wisse, who had felt like a ca; i ; 
ged bird of late, j of aut i i 
forgot the picture she had been forced to mutilate, { ? Fa seein ae Sentai 
ni Neagete Cond ee | exquisitely blended that in soft masses they 
SEE oa ote e ribbon butterflies from + ey like colored shadows of a glory that had 
Tats Cae eave Mae celteal { een. Sometimes, the miossy turf of a forest 
Gants ie a ae ae ek : lancing ; deg down to the road, and there Washanee 
‘Jes’ let us get; found wild flowers that she knew and loved. 
under de trees, wh: 
ite oo si eee aie ae ae a patch of wood-pansies purpled the turf 
\. ja ¥ 
The’ girl evidently was glad 6 get sis fen Ena a ee wee eh 
close rooms, and take one more breath of her old ‘ over the branch of AS Gad Se estes 
wild life; for she tore the bits of ribbon reck-} its bright burd aetReipse i te 
Nee ie Rea tineiuckid } rig mrden tenderly; as a mother accepts 
eA tae enh meee e braids loose, ; the kisses of her child. Sometimes she found a tuft 
Ta wivis watiye’eite ee Pinaee : me rept or saxifrage, and with delicious 
LO ; I Madras ; home feeling gathered them. More tha 
handkerchief in a tigh r i ’ ied 
ARAL GL Ws Hate aa Ee 5 i she trod down the gold of a dandelion, and almost, 
Pace aiewe oe eee i i, hi, i i over it, as if she had hurt some living thing 
i of beauty. 
“Well, we will find the woods, if they have} Vi ii j 
any in this part of the world. Wisse OR ; Seer cant Mectieritche anaes Bee 
GR SaTGTeay CaeEG ni au ty ; leaped the ittle brooks, that sometimes ran along 
ct <a F feel li emyself, a aed of the highway, half covered with 
D i ackberry vines, and sometimes runni: v' 
This strange pair—mistress and maid— { sat aaieaieea 
out together, both thirsting for a piled of their ioyihe naiee a ee ae aes eae 
old wild life; as birds, eaged for awhile flee | exult ig Milage akon ae ech ed 
back to their nests. Hard study, and o va ue} tuft ees ee ene ae ati 
v of wint 5 
sense of defeat, hud discouraged Washaness + in| devour ate aan ue rat ira en 
ndded to that was the restlessness of a heart, Thus the two westesell ay Hoe 
disturbed by passions j ide a a 
ee oe sa ae jaalad mee paises stream crossed the road, and 
’ sins. Noth-} came i 
i Se ee re Mebane e j came sweeping through a piece of woodland on 
ft » long , that might dull her} their right. Here, Washanee paused; for th 
disappointment with physical exhaustion, could | stream was too te fo di 2 eae 
satisfy her craving for change. She did not | road presented staat SNE re ee 
understand this; but took h } sR ieneietiie 
pase 6 ase er ines longing } beautiful just there; foran old mill stood on the 
of homesickness, which i opposite bank, and its water-wheel was full 
must be appeased, before she could be at rest. i action, dropping water in great diamond a et 
They went up the first street that seemed to ; i i nae 
0} fr 
lead to the open country; and heedless aha Pia debhi ate aeetaee Le 
attention their appearance on the sidewalk made, ; H young Indian girl a. et ema a phil 
walked on and on, until the pavements were lo: t 
st eT 
in a broad highway, with fields on either side, i eanigg ia ba i ae 
and houses here and there, su af oh ate Heats te 
Pe ccat tease Bae uae with } i rab on beginning to unlace her moccasins, 
As they went deeper into the country, Wash- i side, Se Links Woe de 
anee’s spirits rose. The color, that had faded ? i 
js 31 EN ik 8 
somewhat from her face during those weeks of ; eet Pe caatee oie, h sear 
study and confinement, came back, flushin ii tate a aici on 
i ig her{ Wisse listened with open-eyed g 
cheeks as if the soft spring air had brought bloom H asapids ick a al 
with it, She looked around, as she ave with? eats i as wed are Rad ig 
anew sense of delight. “The trees became plen-)  « W. ead ae bea 
tiful, after awhile; for the old forest aa hai sigh i F ae se ep eR aah en : 
that were afterwards swept away by the wa i ee i Sees tenes 
Ty 
stood in all their primeval’ grandeur then, sur- Lees an ie eee Bolt taieeeceniyds 
rounding Washington almost with a succession of! spot, looking wi a ners See slag 
woodland. The soft spring winds had bee ‘until Wi see OAR Gee ORE: 
nm} until W: i j ‘ 
among them, sending sweet sap through trunk ; singing an apie nee niin‘ ontned ni ae 
and branches, covering them with tender leaves ashaned ee od ; ay berets 
sometimes green, sometimes tinted with the col : kK, i pearl Es aie 
lors } back, coming around a corner of the mill toward 
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leading his horse. It was an awkward way of 








the river. He did not see them; but looked 





down at the water anxiously, as if doubtful of ° 
the place he was to cross. At last, he seemed to 
trust himself to his horse. The sagacious beast 
moved a little up stream, then stepped carefully ; 
into*the water, and bore his rider safely over, 


escorting a young lady, even of Cherokee birth, 
and a princess, and he felt this with some irrita- 
tion. Washanee was beautiful and picturesque 
enough to satisfy the scruples of any man; but 
there was Wisse and the horse, forming a group 


landing a yard or two from where the Indian ; that disturbed the young man’s ideas of dignity. 
irl and her maid stood watching him. If they could haye been disposed of, this 
e Wisse gave out soilins jpydusi Hi, hi,’ when § meee would have been a delight to niin 
she saw the face of the rider elearly, and Wash- {.. Wisse: was ignorant of this feeling; but the 
ance made a sudden effort to escape up the bank; girl had her own ideas,and seldom failed to act 
Dut it was too late. Huestice Young had seen upon them. They had not gone more than half a 
them, and leaping from his horse the moment he { mile, before she began to limp, and venture on a 
touched ground, came toward them, drawing the } few stifled moans of pain, 
bridle over his arm: ‘ Washanee, always compassionate and reall 
“You here,” he said, with a look of glad sur- } fond of her black RENE asked the ots 
prise, ‘so far from town, and afoot? Where is { of all this. 
the grandfather ?”” Wisse rubbed the side of her right legging, and 
Washanee recovered at once from the panic ; moaning faintly, said: ¥ ‘a 
that had seized upon her. «*Nuffin’ ailed her. Dat leg would guy way, 
“Are we far from home?” she said, “T did ; and wuzn’t wuth muffin’ to speak on, but nuffin’ 
not know it. Walking is so pleasant, that I was } wuz de matter wid her.” 
disappointed when the river blocked our path.” { Here was an opportunity for Young. The 
“But the grandfather—Washaning?” said { horse was a terrible drag on his arm, and the 
Young, looking around. ‘He must possess } great round eyes of Wisse, turned upon him 
robust health to come so far, at his age.” whenever he spoke, had begun to be oppressive. 
*‘He is not here,” said Washanee, puzzled by eas with a sudden impulse of humanity, he 
this persistence. ‘Wisse and I came alone.” inquired if the girl could keep her place on a 
Here, Wisse bridled her head, and made a: saddle, and being assured that she could not only 
bungling failure in her attempt at dignity. ‘do that, but manage a horse with some dexterity, 
“Do you really feel strong enough to whlk | he would have lifted her to his vacated seat; but 
back to the city?” he said, with some anxiety. forgetful of her lame ankle, the slave ran back a 
Washance laughed, and unconsciously drew her | few paces, returned with a flying leap, and 
superb figure up to its full height, as she glanced } perched ‘herself on the’ animal's ‘back with a 
down upon it, in all the confidence of perfect ; chuckle of delight, that’ dissipated all Young’s 
health. } fears for her safety, and transferred them to his 
“Tt is pleasant; the day is beautiful. I could | horse; for, with the dexterity of a oircus) rider, 
walk it back and again with delight,” she said. } she had secured a good hold of the bridle, and 
« As for Wisse, nothing tires her.” } was now galloping up the road like a Cossack. 
Wisse seemed to dissent from this. She was} ‘Surely, she will not ride into the city in that 
eyeing the horse Young led, with a keen desire ; way,” said Young, turning to Washanee, with a 
to mount him. Such chances did not often come ; look of consternation. ’ 
to her, even in the forest, and if the girl had } Washanee curved one hand over her mouth, 
an ambition in the world, it was to ride some } and uttered a shrill whistle, which sounded like 
wild horse over a prairie, as she had seen the ; that of a bird in distress. The girl heard it; 
Indian boys exercise the horses of their chiefs. } wheeled her horse in full career; arid came re- 
Once in her life, she had joined in these exploits, } luctantly back, drawing him in as she approached, 
and a great thirst for them had been on her ever “Ride till you come within sight of the cily; 
since. 3 but turn back then, and keep within reach of my 
‘Then I will have the pleasure of walking with ; call,” said her mistress. 
you—that is, if you will not honor my horse,” “But she will be hurt. 
he said, with a doubtful glance at the saddle. animal,” said young. 
Washanee laughed; his anxiety amused her. Washanee shook her head and laughed. 
“T could ride him without saddle,” she said. “She has ridden wild prairie horses before 
“We are not dainty in the woods; but here I ; now. Let her go.” 
like to walk best.” Whether he liked it or not, Young was com- 
Young turned, and walked on by her side, { pelled to take Washanee’s advice; for Wisse was 


He is a spirited 
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out of sight before he could frame another objec- 
tion. Now and then, during their walk home- 
ward, they saw her on some rise of ground, 
looking back on them; now riding toward Wash- 
ington; now coming toward them: it mattered 
to the girl very little which way she went, so 
long as a good horse was under her, and the fresh 
wind brought blood even into her dusky cheeks. 

Left thus alone upon the road, these young 
people walked on, for a time, almost in silence. 
Washanee had been so completely taken by sur- 
prise, when Young rode up to her from the river, 
that all the doubt and indignation that had 
possessed her since Mrs. Forbes’ ‘Saturday 
Night” was forgotten. The very joy of seeing 











‘Another woman? 
Washanee ?”” 

*‘How dare you ask that?” cried the girl, 
flashing a look half of sorrow half of scorn upon 
him. “I have eyes, and saw it all.” 

Young was troubled: he did not really under- 
stand her. Then the truth flashed upon him; 
and with it came a hot flush of resentful shame. 

“You are thinking of a lady who—who was 
near me awhile that evening,” he said. ‘But 
why are you angry with me for that?” 

* Because you love her, and give me flowers.” 

“No, no. A thousand times no,” 

Washanee turned upon him, her face all afire; 
so swiftly was the pain swept from it with a rush 


What can you mean, 


him was enough for the moment; but now she } of happiness. 


began to feel the solitude of their position, and } 


remember the woman she had seen hanging, with 
scarcely concealed caresses, on his arm. She 


“ No—you say no?” 
“On my honor, no.’’ 


Young spoke with thrilling emphasis. The 


remembered, also, the scorn with which Con-} joy in that young face was a.revelation that made 
stance Noel had regarded this scene; and the! his blood tingle, and his heart leap. THe lost all 
bitterness of that hour came back upon her, i prudence, all control of himself. That glorious 
Young, without understanding the cause of her } creature, offering her love with such innocent 
silence, was oppressed by it. He saw that the } unconsciousness, intoxicated his senses, swept 
smiles had all left her face, and that she walked ; away his judgment, i 
proudly, like one completely giyen up to thought “You do not love her, and you give me flowers. 
that troubled her. He said nothing then; but ' Ah, in my country, we know what such things 


swerved a little from the road, and gathered some } mean; but not. here, not here.”” 


wild flowers from the bank, arranging them as he 
walked. 


The girl was abashed, now; she felt that her 
words were in some way. wrong, that blushes 


“Perhaps you will deign to smile on them. } arese to her cheeks, while the lids drooped over 
To me, your countenance has been cloudy. Why } her eyes, leaving them altogether in shadow of 


is that, Washanee?” 


Washanee took the pretty bouquet he offered; } 


their lashes. 
“They mean,’’ said Young, altogether beside 


looked at it a moment, wistfully, almost long- } himself, ‘that I love you—yon.. No other 


ingly; then dashed it from her. 
‘* No, I will not take it, 
smiles and flowers that belong to that woman?” 


woman on earth loves me.’’ Young uttered these 


How dare you give me } words under his breath. 


[v0 BE continvED.] 





ONLY A PANSY BLOSSOM. 





BY EBEN &. 


REXFORD. 





Onty a pansy blossom, 
A faded, withered thing; 
But I would not give it to you, 
For all the flowers of spring. 
For it brings me back the June-time 
Of a summer that is fled: 
The fairest and sunniest summer 
Of all the summers dead— 
The dear, sweet summers deal. 


Thera is something strange about it; 
For out of its faded heart, 

As I look at this poor, dead blossom, 
Tsee a fait face start— 

A face like a sweet wild flowor— 


And the tears will dim my cyos. 
Is it under the churchyard grasses, 

Or abloom in Paradise? 

For mé, in Paradisé? 


It is only the ghost of a blossom. 
That I gathered at her feet; 
But the love has never faded 
That made that summer sweet, 
‘That made it, oh! so sweet. 
Only a pansy blossom, 
But it brings her back to me; 
And T feel her'eyes upon me, 
_Her tender face I see— 
Her dear, dead face I see. 
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BY ELLA 


WHEELER, 





Ar the tea-table, Mrs. Coleman, mistress of the 
genteel boarding-house, at that pretty seaside 
village, Idlewood, made an announcement. 

“T have a new boarder coming,” she said. 

“Who is it?” they all queried, in one voice. 

«X Miss Helen Lawrence. ‘She wants a quiet 
seaside resort, where she can rest and write; for 
she is a literary woman.” 

There was a chorus of groans from the gen- 
tlemen. 

“Mrs. Coleman,” cried Grant Brown, a hand- 
some young bachelor, in tragic tones, “I did not 
expect this from your hands. I trusted myself 
—my peace—my happiness—to your keeping, 
this summer, in perfect security and good faith. 
Is my confidence betrayed—my trust misplaced ? 
Am I, an unprotected man, to be thrown upon 
the merey of a—a—literary ogress? Am I to 
be pursued by a woman in spectacles) with a pen 
behind her ear? Never. I will die first.’’ 

“A literary woman,” echoed John Foster, 
languidly. ‘Really, Mrs. Coleman, the prospect 
is quite dreadful.” , 

“Helen Lawrence!” eried Mrs. Payson, a 

handsome young widow. “ Why, I used to know 
a Helen Lawrence. She has grown literary, has 
she?” : 
“Oh, I see it all,’ cried pretty, sentimental 
Grace Clair, ‘You were both rivals for Mr. 
Payson; and you won; anil that blighted Miss 
Lawrence’s heart, and turned her into a literary 
woman.”” 

“But you are wrong,” interrupted the widow, 
though with a simper. ‘It was not Mr. Payson; 
but quite another man, who,” blushing and 
looking down, “did not plead his suit quite as 
successfully—a man who has, however, made a 
great name since.’’ 

‘The only silent person at the table had been 
Donald MeLean, who had been at Idlewood but 
© few days, yet long enough to have won the 
fancy of Grace Clair, the belle of the season. 
Alas! how little she dreamed that he had come 


to Idlewood, solely beéause he had learned it was } 


to be the destination of Helen Lawrence. 

He was at the station When Helen arrived, 
the following day. | ~ 

“Why, Donald,’ she cried. “You here? 
Ah,” she added, shaking her head, “you oughtn’t 
to have come.”” 
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“T came because I learned’ you were coming,” 
he said, stoutly. * 

“Foolish boy,” she said; but smiled as she 
said it. ‘You know I came down here to be 
quiet, and write a book.” 

“T will be content with a dozen words a day,” 
he said, ‘and a sight of you at the table. I do 
not'expect much more.” 

That evening, as Grant Brown passed Mrs, 
Coleman, on his way to the tea-table, he said: 

“Has the ogress come ?” 

“Yes,” Mrs. Coleman answered. “But I have 
placed your chair close to my own, at my right. 
I will protect you.” 

They were all seated at the table, before she 
appeared: a fine graceful figure, dressed simply 
in white; with a handsome head, a sweet girlish 
face, with a womauly brow, and a tender mouth, 
and loosely-coiled hair, golden-brown, like her 
eyes, and a tinge of color in her cheeks. 

‘Not so very much in the way of beauty," 
thought Grace Clair, “yet prettier than I ex- 
pected.” 

“‘Awfully kissable mouth, which is odd, for a 
literary woman,’’ said Grant Brown to himself. 

‘My dear Miss Lawrence,” said Mrs. Payson, 
directly; ‘you surely have not forgotten me? 
Your old friend, she that was Susie Main ?” 

“Indeed, no,” cried Miss Lawrence, extending 
her hand, cordially. ‘It is a pleasure to meet 
so old a friend here; and after—why it must be 
five years of separation.” 

“Six”? amended Mrs. Payson. ‘It was the 
summer before Fenton Dyke went off so suddenly 
to the West. You know we were all together at 
the Dyke Manor.” 

“Dyke, Fenton Dyke,” repeated Mr. Foster. 
“Why, I know a man by that name, a member 
of Congress from Wisconsin. They say he’s to 
be the next Senator. Can it be the same?” 

“The very same,” responded Mrs. Payson. 
“He threw up his practice all at once, in the 
East here; and went off to Wisconsin. Poor 
fellow!” 

“J have heard that, at one time, he was 
terribly dissipated; but that was five or six 
} years ago, before he ran for Congress. I felt so 
{ sorry for him.’ Everybody said it would be his 
Sorry ‘for him, you know, after it was too 





ruin. 
late,” 
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Helen Lawrence, who chanced to be seated 
next Donald McLean, addressed some remark to 
him, at this juncture; and the conversation 
changed, 

“Tt was too bad of me to mention him, as I 
did,” said Mrs. Payson, to Mrs. Coleman, that 
evening. ‘I had fancied the poor girl was over 
her feeling about him; but it is evident she is 
not. You"saw how she changed the conyer- 
sation.” 

‘Tell me the story,’’ said Mrs. Coleman. 

“Oh, itis a brief one, and a common enough 
one. Wewere both guests of his sister, who is 
since dead. He, was twenty-five. We were 
eighteen. Helen loved him. I fancied him, 
He loyed me; but I was engaged to Mr. Payson. 
He found it out,.and, went away suddenly, as I 
haye said. I realized, after he had gone, that 
my conduct, had not been exactly fair. I had 
given him, unconsciously, a little encouragement, 
He went away, you see, mad with pain and 
jealousy. Soon after, I married Mr. Payson. My 
husband lived but two years. I have never met 
Mr. Dyke since, though perhaps I may, some 
day,” simpering. ‘‘I expect, you know, to spend 
next winter in Washington. Helen, poor girl, bore 
her part proudly; but we all saw she suffered: 
and to this day I think she loves him, though -he 
neyer cared for her, Is it not a,sad story?” 

“Very,” responded Mrs. Coleman. ‘But do 
you think she grieves much? They say all 
literary women are heartless, and sharp, too.’ 

“Oh, you mistake her,’’ smiled Mrs. Payson. 
“Helen is actually devoid of worldly wisdom: 
the most unsophisticated being in the world. I 
hope John Foster will not try his arts upon her, 
He is such a flirt.” For Mrs. Payson had her 
eye on Mr. Foster's fortune, if everything else 
failed. 

As Mrs. Coleman left the room, she came upon 
Foster, in earnest conyersation with Miss Law- 
rence, at the foot of the stairs. 

“T am trying to give Mr. Foster an idea of 
a literary woman's life,’ said Helen, smiling 
brightly upon Mrs. Coleman. ‘‘I am teaching 
him that women) can, really work—” 

“Be careful that you do not teach him that 
men must weep; laughed Mrs. Coleman, as she 
threw a meaning glance oyer her shoulder, and 
passed on. . 

Helen laughed in return, and hummed the 
refrain of the “Three Fishers.” 

‘‘ What a finely-cultured voice you have,’’ said 
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Mr. Foster. ‘Come in and sing for us.’ Helen, { 


without affectation, complied ati once, the whole 
household gathering to hear ‘her; Mr. Foster 
himself hanging oyer her, enraptured. 
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“]T wonder if she fancies, for a moment, that she 
| can win Donald McLean,” thought pretty Grace 
| Clair, as she watched him listening. But Helen 
disarmed her jealousy, the following day, by re- 
fusing to join their picnic excursion to the woods. 

“«T came here to work,’’ she said. ‘I mustn't 
play, even for one day, But I thank you all for 
the inyitation.”’ 

Helen, when everybody had gone, moved her 
little desk out through the open French window 
upon the yerandah, for it was cool and shaded 
there. 

Glancing back, ashe followed in the train of 
| the pienic party, John Foster saw the figure, all 
{in white, on the verandah. 

“II have forgotten something,’ he said, 
“and will haye to go back. I will join you 
later,” 

Ten minutes afterward, he was sitting on the 
verandah, beside Helen, 

‘Beg pardon,” he said, “but I am awfully 
} interested ‘in your work; and anxious to know 

more about it. I saw you here, and concluded 
i to intrude upon you, for half an hour.” 

It was an hour and a-half, instead; and then 
Helen had to drive him off. 

Donald, meantime, began to be. jealous. One 
} evening, he came upon Helen in the garden, at 
the gloaming. She had just returned from a 
“constitutional,” in which she had chanced to 
meet Grant Brown; and they had parted only a 
moment before. Sho greeted Donald with her 
usual smile, that was almost a caress; but would 
i have passed on. 

“Stop,” he said. 
that I cannot endure this, any longer. 
you. Do you know it, Helen?” 

She smiled up into his face. 

“T know it, and that is why I told you you 
ought notito have come here. I cannot give you 
hope. I haye always been frank with you, have 
Inot?’? And she was gone. 

She passed on to her room; but finding it 
close, stepped out upon the long verandah, that 
stretched the whole length of the house. Sud- 
denly,'she saw the'light of a cigar coming toward 
her; and met John Foster, face to face. 

“I came up here, hoping to find you,’ he 
said, flinging away his cigar. ‘You see a des- 
perateman.. For the first time in my life, I love; 
and with my whole soul. You-are such a revela- 
tion tome. I did not know a woman could be 
} strong, self-reliant, self-supporting, gifted, and 
at the same time essentially feminine and lovely. 
Will you be-my wife?” 

“T cannot,” she said. ‘I do not love you. 
Haye I ever pretended to?” 

















«JT want to tell you, Helen, 
I love 





““No,” he said, gloomily. 











«But I will not | Helen,’ he said, ‘‘and so I came. 


FROM THE HINDOO. 
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Let us forget 


take your answer as final. At the end of a week, | the bitter, foolish past. I reach out my arms to 
T will come again.” And as he spoke, he turned | you: Will you come to the living heart, as you 
and left her. 


“The next forenoon, Grace Clair said to her: 
“Do you not find the life here very tiresome? 


You never go out.” 


“No,” answered Helen. ‘I enjoy work, which 


is my life, wonderfully well.” 


“But do you never long for society and ex- } 


citement ?”” 


“No. 


Mrs. Payson. 
panionship. 


Tam quite content.” 


i sang of 


4 


adventure, I cannot comprehend your content, } 


Helen. 


Mrs. Payson immediately monopolized him, ‘ 


dream, H 
The third night after his arrival, she was asked } 
to sing. It was in the gloaming, after supper. 


I should die of heart-hunger.”’ 


back so strongly, ~ 


H 


{ all these 
a foolish fit of anger. 


guing toa dead one? 


I haye loved you* 


years; ever since you sent me away, in 


What did we 


about, Helen ?”” 
«*T do not remember,” she said, as she leaned 


against 


his breast. 


quarrel 


“T only remember the 


unavailing pain and regret, and the years I haye 
filled in as best I could. It has made us both 
} better and greater, though, Fenton, We never 
“It seems to me a lonely life,” interposed ; $hould have known what was in us, but for this 


“©A life almost devoid of com-; parting and pain.” 
With my love. of incident and; 


“And you have always loved me, Helen?” 
“ Always.” 
Jolin Foster, hearing her answer, as he leaned 

A few days later, to Helen's surprise, Fenton ' out of his window above, to smoke his cigar, 
Dyke suddenly made his appearance. ; 


{ went straightway and packed his portmanteau, 


and the next morning announced his departure 
with a quiet air of ownership, that made Helen ‘ from Idlewood. 


think the widow had known of his coming. As } 
for herself, she treated him with friendly kind-/ acide to Helen, added: “I know all—God bless 
ness; but at night, alone in her room, she shed / 
many tears; for he brought the old life, the old i 


“Called away by a telegram,” he said; but 


you.” 


Donald McLean was more bitter. 
“Tt is the death of a year-old hope,” he said. 


“T did not deceive you. 
‘hope,’ she answered. “But Iam sorry, Donald. 


I told you not to 


She sat down to the piano, and her rich voice { ] jike you very inuch.” And she held out her 
rang out in the old song of “Douglas.” i 


almost 


with a wail that she sang: 


“Oh, to go back to the days that are real; 


Mine eyes were blinded, thy words were few—” 
There were tears in her throat when she sang: 


«“y 


was not half worthy of you, Douglas, 
Not half worthy the likes of you; 


Now all men beside are but shadows, 


Douglas, Douglas, tender and true.” 


It was © 


hand. 


‘The next day, Donald, too, took his departure. 


“Tes 


just awfully lonesome here. 


I can’t 


stand it,’’ said Grant Brown, and he also left; no 
one, not even Helen, dreaming why he went. 
When Mrs. Coleman realized how her family 


was being reduced, she said, 


Payson: 


“T told you she was a sharp one. 


snappishly, to Mrs. 


To think 


John Foster listened, and his heart died i that the blne-stocking—the literary ogress— 
within him. Donald McLean listened, and knew { should have won the field, after all.”’ 
his doom. Fenton Dyke listened. and rose, and / 


followed the singer out into the moonlighted ‘ 


portico. 


“TI heard, by accident, that you were here, 


{ 





And the book? Oh, well, it was never finished. 
Perhaps it would have made no great noise in 


the world, after all. 





FROM THE HINDOO. 





BY LAURA ROSS. 


"Tis said that, when we cross the deep, 
‘And reach the pedtly gate, 

Before whose golden portals steep, 
‘The cherubim await— 

The first to greet us, as we come, 
In shining raiment clear, 

With welcomes to that heaw’nly home, 
Are those we've succored here. 





Ah! who will give me welcome there, 
Rememb'ring one good deed— 

One word to save them from despair, 
When in their day of need? 

Help me, oh! Father, £0 to live, 
‘That when those gates T see, 

Some one T've succored here may give 
A welcome there to me. 


Ceriainly, Helen Lawrence 
| was never intended for A Lirerarny Qanress. 


EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 





BY EMILY H. MAY. 





No. 1—Is an afternoon toilette, of self-colored } white embroidered flounce, gathered on quite 
Satine, trimmed with muslin embroidery. The full, The same embroidery forms the collar and 
skirt has kiltings up the front breadth, and a deep ; cuffs. Lace may be used in place of the em- 
one around the back. The tunic has straight; broidery; and in that case, we would suggest 
panels at the sides, and the drapery is arranged | arranging it full around the throat and down the 
inirregular puffs at the back. Tiye kilted rufilea, | front, in a jabot. The self-colored satines come 

; in garnet, dark-blue, and olive, for the dark 
shades, and pale-pink, blue, and cream. They 
are yery fine wash goods, and cost forty-five cents 








per yard. Fourteen to fifteen yards are required 
for a dress-pattern. This model is equally well 
adapted for any wash goods, or for any of the 
light woolen summer textures, such as nun’s- 
veiling, albatross cloth, etc. 

No. 2—Is a cambric costume, cream-colored, 
with blue spots. The skirt has a deep kilted 


six inches deep, cover the front breadth; the one 
around the back is twelve inches deep. The 
basque bodice is closed at the throat, and is but- 
toned down six inches below the waist line, 
where it is cut away, forming deep points on the 
hips; then cut up in the back into a corre- 
sponding point. The edge is trimmed with a 
(480) 
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flounce, eighteen inches deep; this is edged with } band is nearly two inches deep. The tunic is 
either narrow lace or Hamburg edging. Over | arranged in a scarf drapery in front, and in large 
this is a scarflike tunic, which is bordered with | puffs at the back. It is bordered all around by 
a deep lace or embroidery. The pointed bodice, | & band of the-dotted material, four inches wide. 
which is pointed back and front, has a deep skirt © Stripes of the two fabrics compose the waistcoat. 
The jacket is double-breasted, with turnover . 
collar, forming revers in front. Pockets and 
cuffs to match the waistcoat. Smoke-pearl but- 
tons. Ten yards of plain, and four yards of 
figured material will be required. 

No. 4—Is a lovely costume, of pale-pink ging- 
ham, bordered with bands of figured or pin- 
striped gingham of the same shade; or it may be 
reversed—the dress of the pin-stripe or figured 
goods, and the border of the plain. The skirt 
has a deep kilted flounce, with a two-inch-wide 
border. The overskirt is a simple round skirt, 
draped high at the sides, to display the kilting 
underneath. This has only a tiny edge, to show 
off the border, which forms the hem, and serves 
as a facing for the edge of the tunic. The basque 
bodice is ent without darts in front, and half 
tight in the back, and adjusted to the figure by 
a belt. of the border, fastened in front by a buckle 
of pearl. The basque is finished on the edge 











































No. 3. No. 4. 


attached to it, which fits nearly around the hips. 
Plaits are arranged under the point in the back, 
to give the required fullness. This is edged with ; 
lace or embroidery, to match the rest of the cos- 
tume. Two rows of trimming ornament the 
sleeves. If preferred, the upper tunic, (which in 
our model is adjusted to the waist,) may be 
instead arranged upon the skirt, and the waist 
made ina simple pointed basque. Either way is 
a good one. Twelve to fourteen yards of cambric 
will be required. 

No. 3—Is a walking-costume, of gray satine, | With  two-inch-wide border. Collar and cuffs 
and the trimmings in cobalt-blue, dotted veh to correspond. Nine yards of gingham, and three 
white. The skirt hasa deep kilted flounce, upon yards for trimming will be required. 
which a band of the dotted material is stitched No. 5—Is a Hubbard blouse, for a girl of eight 
before kilting, four inches from the edge. This { to ten years. It is made of white nainsook, and 
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trimmed with white or colored embroidered } a flounce of embroidery four inches wide, and 
confined around the waist with a girdle. The 
sleeves are gathered and finished at the hand 
with a narrow rufile of the embroidery. A 
gathered collar of the same is tied with a cord, 
to match the girdle. This is worn over a kilted 

{ skirt, attached to a petticoat body. 

i No. 6.—Snilor costume, giving the back and 

{ front view, for a boy of two to four years. It is 

' made of dark-blue'serge or flannel, with anchors 

; embroidered in red. The kilted skirt is mounted 




















No. 7- 





to a waistcoat of striped flannel, and ornamented 
with four rows of machine-stitching on the skirt; 
two rows upon the blouse. 

No. 7—Is a pretty and dressy pinafore, for a 
little girl of four to five years. Made of plain or 
striped nainsook, and trimmed with Hamburg 
edging. We give the front and back view of the 
garment. These pinafores are yery much worn 

{ over colored, high-necked, long-sleeved dresses. 
{| The bow at the back may be of ribbon, or of the 
flouncing. The loose Hubbard is bordered with } muslin hemmed. 








BORDER FOR DARNING ON NET. 





BY MRS, JANE WEAVER. 





We give, in the front of the number, a design § bright color. A picot edge is sewed on. This 
for a border, for darning on net. This popular } border forms a pretty trimming, and an inexpen- 
Vernicelli pattern is darned on the net, either | sive one for evening dresses of thin material, 
in white linen or in silk filoselle; or with any } such as will be worn this summer. 


PELERINE FICHU. 





BY EMILY H. MAY. 





We give, here, the newest fashion for a fichu. 
It has also the merit of being easily made, as will 
be seen by referring to the Suprremenn, folded 
in with this number. 

This stylish article may be made of the same 
material as the dress, or of black cashmere, 
Canton crépe, or surah silk: in fact, any soft 
material, if preferred. The pattern we give is 
full size, for a young girl of medium height. 

No. I.—Is Harr or tHe Peverine. From A 
to B, the dotted lines show where five rows of’ 
gauging are'to be placed: these are to be drawn 
{to make the pelerine fit the neck. The little- 
} rever is cut with the pelerine, and turns back to, 
; meet the gathered collar. 

No. Il.—Is rue Pisce ror rue Conan. Five: 
rows of gauging fit this to the neck. The edge- 
of the pelerine and of the collar may be trimmed 
with lace, headed by a narrow row of jet braid.. 
Bows of black satin or watered ribbon, the color’ 
of the fichu, are made in long loops with ends,. 
and placed on each end of the fichu, which is 
plaited into a point. The dotted lines show 
where the plaits are to be placed. 

We also give, on the SuppremEnt, a Japanese: 
design for a flamingo. Also a design for a 
pillow-sham, with a motto. Full descriptions. 
of these are ‘giyen elsewhere. They are so: 
placed on the Surpuement as not to interfere: 
with the diagrams for the fichu. 


z 








DESIGN FOR PILLOW-SHAM. 











BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





We give, on the Surprewent that is folded in| worked. The designs may be done either im 
with this number, a new and very beautiful | i outline, in blue crewel, or in linen. Finish the: 
design for a pillow-sham. It is, as will be} edge of the pillow-shams with a fine nainsook. 
seen, 1 group of angels’ heads. Accompanying | rufile, to be goffered. 
it are two lines, one to be placed above the heads, The design would also be a yery suitable one 


and the other below it; they are: for a‘baby’s blanket. In this case, work in sillt 
Anaets Srxa THEE or crewel, on white flannel; and finish the edge 
To Tay Resr. with either a binding of ribbon, or buttonhole- 


We have inserted them to the left of the heads, ' the edge with crewel, like all old-fashioned 
on the Suprrement, because there was not room ; ‘plankets were finished.” The buttonholed edge: 
for them aboye or below, where they should be | is considered the most’ artisti¢ finish, although: 


placed; when the pillow-sham comes to Be | many mammas like the ribbon binding best. 
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CHATELAINE BAG, IN EMBROIDERY. 








BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, 








“Small bags attached to the waistbands are still 
‘worn by young ladies who affect narrow skirts. 


Our illustration may be carried out in velvet, } and month of Magazine, also No. of page 
» plush, or satin, according to the material of the ¢ 





dress with which the bag is to be worn. The 
design may be worked either in gold or silver 
thread as outline, and fill in-with silks to match ; 
or it may be done entirely in silks, either to 
match, or in different colors, corresponding with 
the flowers and leayes of the design. 





LADIES’ PATTERNS. 


Any style in this number will be sent by mail on recoipt 
of full price for corresponding articlo in price list. below. 


Patterns will be put together and plainly marked, Yatterns 
designed to order. 

Princess Dress: Plain, . . - . - . . + + 50 
«with drapery and trimming, 1 
Polonnine,.. . . wis ee os ew «50 
Combination Walking Suits, . . . . . + 1.00 


=e + 50 


‘Trimmed Skirts, 
Watteau Wrapper, « 





Plain or Gored Wrappers, 














Basques, ss ee ee eae 6 
Costas. ois iee ene dh a Re «85 
« "with vests or skirts nto, . . . . « 50 
Overskirts, oe + 85 
Talmasand Dolmans,  . . . 6 eee eee ee 35 
Waterproofs and Circulars,. 2... 1. 1 ees 
UIstare,: «+: «Hagia ol es wh fay ovnepe olen tag te BD, 
CHILDREN'S PATTERNS. 
Dresses: Plain, . . . .25|/Basquesand Coats, . . .25 
Combination Suits, Coats & Vests or Cut Skirts .35 
Skirts and Overskirts, . .25/Wrappers,. . 2... 25 
Polonaise: Plain, . . . .25) Waterproofs, Circulars 
“ Fancy, . . 35, andUlstor,. . . . 25 
BOYS’ PATTERNS. 
Jackets, . +. . . . -25/Wrappers. . . . . . 25 
Pants, . .20/Gents’ Shirts, 2... 50 
Vests, a “Wrappers, . 5. 30 
Ulsters, 30) 





In sending orders for Patterns, pleaso sond the number 
or figure or any- 
thing definite, and also whether for lady or child. Address, 
Mrs. M. A. Jones, 28 South Eighth Street, Philadelphia, 





THE OSCAR WILDE PENWIPER. 





BY MES. 


JANE WHAVER. 





In the front of the number, we give, printed 
in colors, a design for a penwiper, which we 
haye called the “Oscar Wilde.” To make it, 
take some pieces of yellow cloth or flannel, and 
cut out the leaves of the sunflower, of the size 
and number given in the design. These are to 
be worked on the edge in buttonhole-siltch, with 
yellow embroidery silk. Attach these, when 
worked, to a centre-piece of brown cloth; and 


this piece fill in with French knots, worked 
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closely together, and done in a reddish-brown 
erewel, to form the centre of the flower, Cut 
some pieces of brown cloth or flannel, and notch 
the edges; these are to be fastened to the back 
of the flower, and serve for the actual penwiper. 
Some brown ribbon, an inch wide, is sewed to the 
penwiper, between the flower-front and the leaves 
at the back. Tie in a bow, as seen in the illus- 
tration; and suspend the penwiper in a con- 
yenient place, in or near the writing-desk. 


CIRCULAR OTTOMAN. 





BY MRS, JANE WEAVER- 








This ottoman is done in appliqué embroidery. } the work are all fastened down with fine sewing- 
The small bunches of flowers are cut out of some } silk of the same color as the flowers or leaves. 
pretty eretonne, and.then appliquéd on to a} Any stool or ottoman may be covered with the 
foundation of cloth, felt, or linen. The edges of } work when done. 





BORDER IN CROSS-STITCH. 





BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 





We give, in the front of the number, a very {in red, blue (or red and blue together) French 
pretty border for towels, sideboard covers, etc. } working cottons. These cross-stitch designs can 
Work on crash, butcher’s linen, or Java canvas, } be used for very many purposes. 





SUMMER HAT FOR CHILD. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





We give, here, a hat for a child two years old. 
Make of heavy corded ‘pique. Trim the edge 
of the brim with a torchon edging, turned up and 
sewed down to keep in place. The crown is a 
circular piece, the edges cut in deep scallops, and 
then buttonholed in small scallops. A button- 
hole is made in the centre of each large scallop. 
The buttons are sewed on to the brim. The crown 
is thus made adjustable, and the whole hat is 
easily washed, stiffened, and ironed, and then 
shaped. 
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PLUSH MAT. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





In the front of the number, we give a design 
for a plush mat. The foundation of this mat is 
crimson plush, with a thick short tassel-fringe of 
various colors to match the embroidered corners. 
Flat fancy braid is used to form the pattern of 





the squares. The corners are embroidered in 
colored silks, and the tassels are made of colored 
crewels to match, and then combed out, to give 
the fluffy appearance like those upon the im- 
ported mats. 





ALPHABET FOR HANDKERCHIEF. 





BY MRS. 


JANE WEAVER. 





We give, in the front of the number, an alpha- 
bet for marking handkerchiefs, ete., etc. The 
letters are in the wsthetic style—half medizeval, 
in fact. We also give three ornamental letters: 


C.L. A. Of course, any lady with a cufferentsy 
initial could substitute her-initial for that in} 





either of these designs. The letiers of the 
alphabet which we give could thus be substi- 
tuted, if reduced to the proper size, which almost 
any lady could do herself. The girl with the 
harp would make a particularly beautiful corner- 
piece for a handkerchief. 





DESIGN IN EMBROIDERY. 





BY MRS. 


JANE 


WEAVER. 





We give, in the front of the number, a new 
design in embroidery, suitable for ornamenting a 
handkerchief-sachet, glove-case, or the corner of i 
pincushion and toilet-mat. 


Work in satin or} 


silk, and with silks make the flowers: to bo 
daisies or apple-blossoms; stems and leaves of 
different shades of green. This is a particularly 
graceful design. 





JAPANESH DESIGN FOR FLAMINGO. 





BY MRS. 


JANE WEAVER. 





On the Supprement, folded in with this num- 
ber, we give a design for a flamingo, to be done } 
in embroidery in flat-stitch, or Kensington-stitch. 
The design is suitable for-a sereen, rug, chimney- | 
piece, or cushion. It is in full size. 

First trace the outline of the bird, the bamboo, 
the leaves, ete., on the material to be embroidered, 
by using tracing-paper; and then begin on the 
outlines, and fill in with the stitches, following { 
the shape of the bird as seen in the model. Use 
four shades of red for the bird, and four shades 
of olive-green for the leaves; brown for the 
bamboo; black for the legs. The shading of the 
illustration shows how to dispose of: the colors. } 
The body, breast, neck, head, and upper part of 


the legs; are all done in the shades of rose to red, 
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with a little: white for the high lights. The 
feathers of the wing, and the tail feathers, are 
in the same colors, with black and white mixed 
where the feathers join the body. The beak is of 
red silk, separated by a line of black, to mark 
the division. The leaves are all done in the 
shades of green; and the brown is used, for the 
bamboo, With a lighter shade for the leaves of 
the same, 

This embroidery may be done in crewels, with 
silks for the white and black, and for the beak. 
Or it may be done entirely in silk. The best 
foundations are cloth, satin, or plush. One 
must be careful to follow the direction of the 
stitches, given in the illustration, or else most 
of the effect of the feathers will be lost. 


RIDING-HABIT: 


WITH DIAGRAM. 





BY EMILY H. MAY. 





Since the appearance 
of the article in our 
March number, on ‘* How 
to Ride,” we have re- 
ceived a very great num- 
ber of inquiries as to the 
fashionable style of rid- 
ing-habit for ladies. Ac- 
cordingly, we give, here, 
an engraving of one; and 
add diagrams (reduced) 
by which to cut it out. 
Almost any lady, who 
can make dresses at all, 
can enlarge these dia- 
grams to the proper size, 
whether for herself or 
some’ other. They give, 
at any rate, the cut. 

On the left side of the 
front, for instance, one 
sees a plait going cross- 
wise, making’ the place 
for the knee. The cutis 
far from being a straight line: it is a curve, 
forming a sort of pocket for the knee. The 
front, it will be observed, has a little plait, and 
then it is joined to the gore, which begins at a a, 
The next seam joins 4 4, thus forming a fullness, 
making a place for tho seat, without putting the 
fullness into the skirt. We might as well say at 
once that the skirt is completely held in place 
around the waist by being gathered into a yoke; 
this is not seen upon the pattern; but it fits 
around the waist, and the skirt is gathered to fit 
it. An opening is put in on the right, between 
the flap of the front and of the back; and it is 
closed by buttons and buttonholes, and a pocket 
is put on the inside, 














oer 





On the front, a dotted line is seen, marked d, 
which indicates the place where an elastic is put 
on the inside of the skirt, through which the 
foot is passed, so as to keep the skirt down, The 
trousers are made half of chamois leather, and 
half of cloth: the upper half of leather, the 
lower half of cloth. They are’ completely closed, 
and button on the sides. The notches show 
where the plaits are put, to fit the waist. We 
give, above, the upper and lower half of one leg 
ofthe trousers. 

The basque is of the most approved 
shape; and the’ seams of the side-body, at 
the back are laid over, and stitched on the 
outside. Thetail of the basque lies. quite flat, 
and is finished by two small flat cloth but- 
tons; the same kind button the front, and 
the sleeve on the outside of the arm. A 
small standing collar finishes the neck. 

This is the latest and most approved Eng- 
lish riding-costume, It is severely plain, 
as is the style now. 
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KNITTED BASSINET QUILT. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


























The materials for this pretty quilt are one { 
2 pound of six-thread fleecy wool, one-quarter of a 

pound of blue or pink ditto, a pair of wooden 
knitting-needles, No. 8, eagle card-board gauge, 
and a coarse crochet-hook and rug-needle. The 
quilt may be done in cotton, if preferred ; but we 
advise wool to be used, asso much warmer. Cast ; 
on one hundred and thirty-five stitches, or any 
other number which can be divided by twenty-} 
four, and leaye fifteen over. At the beginning of } 
every row, slip off a stitch, without knitting, 
putting the needle in as if you were going to purl 
it, and at the end knit a stitch, taking it through 
the centre instead of the front of the loop, as is 
usually done. These stitches are not reckoned 
in the receipt, as they are inyariably the same. 

First Row.—Knit 13, + make 1, slip 1, knit 1, 
pass the slip-stitch over, * 6 times knit 12 ++ 
repeat to the end of the row. 

Second Row, and all the other alternate rows 
are purled, 

Dhird, Fifth, Seventh, Ninth, and Eleventh Rows. 
—Like first. i 

Thirteenth Row.—Knit 1, -- * make 1, slip 1, 
knit 1, pass the slip-stitch over * 6 times, knit 
12 + repeat to. the end of the row, which will 
end with the +-, make 1, slip 1, knit 1, pass the 
slip-stitch over + 6 times. 
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Fifteenth, Seventeenth, Nineteenth, Twenty-first, 
and Twenty-third Rows.—Like the thirteenth. 

Twenty-fourth Row.—Purled like all the other 
alternate rows. This completes one pattern, amd 
the twenty-four rows are to be repeated until the 
piece of knitting is as long as is desired, when cast 
off. Now thread a large rug-needle with wool of 
the other color; fasten it on at the corner of one of 
the plain squares; take the needle through the 
centre of the square, to the opposite corner, and 
then the next, in a diagonal line downwards, re- 
turning in the same stitches, twisting the needle in 
every loop of wool. When all the plain squares are 
thus worked in one direction, do them in the same 
way from corner to corner in the opposite direction, 
Thus every plain square will have a colored cross 
on it, the open squares being left without. 

A bassinet quilt might be done in stripes of two 
colors, each being worked with the other color. 
For this purpose, cast on thirty-nine stitches only 
for each stripe, and make them an uneyen number, 
three, five, or seven, so that the same color may be 
ateach edge. They must be neatly sewed together. 
When the centre of the quilt is done, work one 
round of open square crochet, with three stitches 
close together in every corner. In these open 
squares knit a fringe three and a half inches deep, 
and composed of the two colors, 


CHILD’S DINNER BIB. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 




























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































We give, here, a design for a “child’s dinner 
bib,” to be done in outline-stitch. Bibs em- 


broidered in this way are now 








NAME FOR MARKING. 





very, popular, 


Sometimes an appropriate motto is added. 





EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. i Tre “Oscar Winns" Penwirer.—Our colored pattorn, 

Cooxrna-Ctuns are now all the fashion, in our great cities, § for this month, is a penwiper, after a sunflower design, 
Tho richest girls go to them; put on aprons; stew, bake, ; called the “Oscar Wilde.” Mr. Osear Wilde, as our readers 
and roast; aud after awhile, yenture on French dishes aud ; Know, isa very “cheeky” young Irishman, who has under- 
other delicacies, We are glad to see this. It seéms to us / tken to teach the world how it should dress, how it should 
that every woman ought to understand how to cook, just as | furnish its houses,and how it should do a great many things, 
every man is expected to understand the business he may } that it knows better how to do, or at least if it ean afford, 
bein. Each sex has its part to perform in the economy of | than he docs, For several years, he has posed, in London, as 
life. ‘That of women, speaking of them as a class, is to | # Sortof apostle of the so-called wsthetic school, and has been 
manage the household. ‘That of man, to provide funds to | Made fun of, in “Punch,” he, and his ilfes, and his sunflowers, 
carry the household on. Some women never marry, and } etc., etc., etc. Last winter, he came to this country, and 
never have the charge of a household; but nine-tenths of | Made a tour of it, delivering lectures, which were neither 
them do, and it is of the nine-tenths we speak. No matter ; Witty nor new. But then, when he lectured, he wore knee- 
how rich a woman is, she has, in this country, to superintend | breeches, which were a novelty; and that of course was bet- 
hor own domestic afairs. If she docs not, they soon come | ter than learning or eloquence. ‘The lectures and Ieneo- 
to “sixes and sevens,” Just as the richest men—the Astors, | breeches, however, served his purpose, which seems to have 
the Vanderbilts, ete.—haye to look after their investments, | been to make a “pot of money,” as he and our English 
so American wives, even the wives of millionaires, have to | Cousins phrase it. All-through the spring, and up to the 
seo, perwoually, to the details of the family. Much moro are } Present time, there has been quite an outburst of sunflowers, 
women of smaller fortunes compelled to do this. But to do | lilies, daisies, ete., as decorations for rooms, and even for 
it effectually, a woman must understand housekeeping as } ladies’ dresses. Our penwiper is after this school. We, 
a business; if she does not herself have to cook, she must | therefore, call it the “Oscar Wilde.” It is quite a pretty 
know how: her husband has to train his clerks, and she | “¢sigu, very much prettier than Oscar himself. 


must be able, if necessary, to train her cook. 
"Yo this extent, therefore, cooking-clubs are in the way 
of progress, But they do not go to the root of the matter. 


“Trr Finst Haxp At An Oan,” onr steel-engraving for 
this montk, is after a very celebrated painting, from the Paris 


Girls ought to be trained to do other things beside cooking; } Salon of 1881, that was exhibited last winter, for a short 
and the proper training-school, after all, is their home. A } Period, at the rooms of Scuaus, tho well-known picture- 
cotemporary newspaper, in a recent issue, speaks out bravely | dealer, in New York. “Her Wirst Hand At An Oar," is 
on this subject, “Let all the girls,” it says, “have a share | really a masterpiece of art. The oarnestness with which 


in the housekeeping at home before they marry; let each } 
superintend some department by turns. It need occupy but | 
little time to see that the house has been properly swept, 
dusted, and put in order; or to prepare puddings, and make 
dishes.” Tdloness, in fact, enervates both body and mind. 
“Women,” says our cotemporary, “do not, as a genoral 
rule, get pale faces by doing housework. Their sedentary 
habits, in overheated rooms, combined with ill-chosen food, 
are to blame for bad health. Our mothers used to pride 
themselves on their housekeeping and fine needlework. 
Why should not we?” 

'To all which we say, “Why not?” Many a husband goes 
to ruin because his home is slovenly, his food badly cooked, 
his wife out of temper because out of health. Yt all these, 
even the last, could be avoided, as a rule; for work, when 
not too great, is healthy: and “nerves” are very often but 
the result of idleness and imagination, Feed a man on bad 
food, and ten to one he takes to drinking; first, to digest | 
the trash he has been forced to eat; and finally, because } 
alcohol has become a habit with him. On the other hand, 
the wife and children, because of the same wretchedly- 
cooked food, have to be physicked constantly. Aud gen- 
erally the wife ends by getting “nerves.” 

Of course, there are some households in which the opposite { § 
to ill this prevaila: households in which the husband is a i 
tyrant and brute, and the wife an-overworked slave. It is { 
not of such that we speak now, Of them we may hayo } 
something to ey, ona future occasion. 





Conrnimutons WisniNe to~preserve their articles must 
keep copies of them, We do not undertake to return manu- } 
scripts for which we haye no use. ; 
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the little granddaughter addresses herself to her task, is only 
equaled by the pride and affection with which the veteran, 
her grandsire, regards her, Evidently, he thinks hor a 
“chip of the old block.” 

A Finr-Grate OxnamEnt.—As cheap Japanese papor 
umbrellas are flooding the country, some of the dilupl- 
dated ones can be turned to account by covering them 
with peacock-feathers, Cut off the stalks of the feathers, 
to within a few inches of the eyes; then stitch the eyes on 
in rows around the umbrella, beginning at the outer edge, 
and having each row to overlap the other, till the centre is 
reached; then finish the centre off with a tuft of small 
feathers. The umbrella should never be closed, as of course 
the shutting would be disastrous to the feathers, 

Tur Tres Ciasses into which flowers are divided, aro: 
(1.) Annuals, or yearly flowers, which are raised from seed 
to.be sown every year. (2) Biennials, or two years’ flowors, 
Which blossom for two successive years, then die, but yot 
their offspring lives by offsets, slips, cuttings, and by layors 
{and pipings, (3.) Perennials are flowers which continue 
many years, and are propagated by root-offsets, by suckers, 
§ and by parting the roots. We would say to our fair corres- 
pondent, Juri, that we are always ready to answer this, or 
{ similar questions, for her or oy other subscriber, 


We Gyr No Prestens to ib bebebrtbors) for subscribing, 
We only give premiums to repay persons for getting up 
clnbs. “A magazine that has to bribe people with premiums, 
merely to take it, cannot, in the nature of things, be good 
for much. The wonder is that people ever allow themselves 
to be deluded in that way. 
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A New Votume Beaiss with the next number, affording Appress Att Letrsrs; 1x Forunr, intented for this peri- 
a particularly.excellent opportunity to subscribe, if you do } odical, to Prrenson’s Macazinz, Philadelphia, instead of: to 
snot wish back numbers. We still continue to offer a choice of | Charles J. Peterson, There are several gentlemen of the 
three costly premiums for gelting up clubs. The first is the i name of Peterson in business in this city, and our letters 
heantiful stecl-engraving, entitled, “Hush! Don't Wake often go to the wrong persons in consequence, causing do- 
Them,” of the size of 20 inches by 16. No more beau-; lay, and sometimes even loss. There can be no mistake, 
tiful ornament, to be framed and hung on the parlor / however, if all letters are addressed to Peterson's Magazine, 
wall, could be desired, It isa work of real art, and a copy { for there is but one Peterson’s Magazine. 
should be had by every family in the land. H 

Or, in place of it, we will give, for a premium, either a 
PuotocrarH Ausum, or our Quarto InLustrarep ALBUM, REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


which was so popular last year. The Photograph Album is 

~bound in leatherette, or imitation leather: the Quarto Album : The Book Of The Dead. By George H. Boker. 1 vol. 12mo. 
fs bound inmoroceo clath, gilt } Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott’ & Co.—The poetry of Mr, 
for wiany; clube an./cetra app, ofthe apegastna, will, bot DOkCE ad Valyrays been, stintincatshed! for te trong 
sent. Yor others, and Jarger,ones,.an extra copy.of the} Alter many yoars‘0f silence, he-re-appedrs, In vorne, in tho 


cngiaving,or either of the Albums, ‘Te inducements to get’) Volume before us. ‘The book consists of more than hundred 
np clubs were never before so great; and probably will never $ Short poems—vatiations, 60 'to speaks, on @ principal theme. 
he co great again, See the Prospectus on second page of ; It {8 apparently devoted to the memory of somo one now 
(aeniy { dea, shim the post ad dely Tove: Sato, perans i 
Noie i the time to got up clubs for 1882. Tt is never too ; We may judge from theintersal evidence. Never was nobler 
Jateto do this. ‘Waean always supply back numbers to Janu. { Monumient erected, in verse, to the memory of anyone. For 
ary, inclusive, when desired. Be purticndar, when remiding, | Vurstsof passionate alfection j for power of invective; forin- 
to uly whether you eish fo begin ith the January number, or that | Aeuant prowsts against wrong} for strains of high phiow 
for hidy. Syecimens ar sont, gratis if written far, in good} ophy; for mastery of language; for scorn of everything base, 
alt to those iehiue to eat en ube, fromfust of gold to the betrayal of friendship, the poems aro 
probably without a parallel, taken as a whole, in English or 
whe American literature. Their style belongs to the severest 
Quimm A Conrnoversy is being carried on among some / school, They do not depend for success on the mere jingle 
of our cotemporaries as to what constitutes a good wood- i of words, It is the thought that pulsates through, and gives 
engraving. Most of them seem to think that the nearer } jify to all. They are robust and strong, with the power of 
ity contri = Ses hie the reater their |g great and disciplined iatllst 
success; forgetting that all imitations, at best, can be but eee 
sccond-rate. ‘The truth is, the two kinds of engraving are | Se id sh stents Seem pe 
cecontially distinct, and their effects aro to be reached LY | piron sé Brothert—The author of this novel has held, for 
entirely different methods. A bold freedom may very | : : 
properly charicterize a wood-engraving; but it is impossible | 70° palaei S ae Lia Cette 
iets bites Sa ae aie solve, Sheiis herself a writer of ho-mean ‘powers, and in 
et Gor epee apa pean emule: Suge | ore aroeinisiiienints, ae sbecteeese niet 
a chromo is to an ofl painting, that a woodcut is to a steel-) 4,5 triste of a highly intellectual woman, without personal 
engraving, Tinitations never are, never can be, @ SUCCeSS. } charms, Int who oventually regains the beauty she had lost 
They are, afterall pain} Brummager Rwsres: when a child, It,is generally belieyed .to, be, in somo re- 
ma spects, the story of Madame Adam's own life, 


Bap DRarwacE is just now tho bugaboo of the medical} Conversation: ‘Its Fuulis And’ Its Graces, Compiled by 
profession, At least, it isso in our great cities. No matter} Andrew P. Peabody, LL.D. 1 val, 24mo. Boston: Lee & 
what disease attacks a patient, the doctors shake their wise | Skepard—The aim of this little work is to teach people to 
heads, and say, “bad drainage.” ‘This absurd scare prevails | speak elegantly, as well as grammatically. Perhaps there is 
fn England, also; and.of course is fostered by plumbers, } a little too much “ prunes and prisms” in it; but the object is 
so-called sanitary engincers, and all others who hope to}a good one; and on the whole, it has been successfully 
make money out of it. One London journal wittily “won-/ achieved. ‘The best thing in the book is the little easay by 
dors liow our forefathers could ever have lived at all,” when | ‘Trench. 
drainage was so much woree than now. Another says, that, } Count Silvius, ‘From the German of Georg Horn. 1 vol., 
“to be secure, & man must live in a balloon, anchored in} 12mo, New York: George W. Harlan—This is rather @ 
mid-air.” Never exaggerate anything: even bad drainage. | romance than a novel; and is, therefore, to some minds, the 
more agreeable reading. ‘The story is well told, and enda 
happily. The translation is by M. J. Safford, and is com- 

Axorrxt axp Moneay Faxs—Thero| has. recently been } paratively execllont. 
an exhibition, in New York, of ancient and modern fans. {~ Gisne Aud Tower, By Francis May Peord, 1 vol, 12mo. 
Some of those of the last century were very beautiful, bat i Puadstphia: J, B. Distt Nas vy ibang lave 
the two which were really the most artietic were contributed } 514.4. just the book to read on a summer afternoon, when 
by Mrs, John Jacob Astor and Mrs. August Belmont, and | 2°. 0a forgot, for awhile, eare atid sorrow, and ‘try to 
were modern, ‘There is a good deal of nonsense written | }y:.¥0 in romance and possible happiness, 


about the “good old times” in art,as in other things; but in } 

point of fact, the present is better than the past, not only in; _ 7h Comparative New Testament, 1 vol, small 8ro. Phila- 

matters of science, ut frequently also itt matters of art. delphia: Porter & Coates—In this yalnme, we have the toxt 
” of King James’ version, and that of the new one, printed in 


= parallel columns, go that the reader can compare the two, 
Ty 18 Inpiserxsante.” Alaily writes: “Chave arrived at With little or no trouble, 
the permanent conclusion that ‘Peterson’ is indispensable Field Botany. By Waller P: Manton. 1 vol., 24mo. Boston: 
to my present and future happiness. . Its Supplements alone { Ize d: Shepard—A neat and compendious hand-book for the 
are worth more than double the subscription price.” } collector; well printed, and fully illustrated. 
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OUR ARMCHAIR. 

“Tr Ts Stix IN Tire.” Tt is still in time to subscribe 
for “Peterson” for 1882, whether singly or in clubs, Never 
before did the newspapers speak so enthusiastically of this 
magazine. The May number seems to have been exception- 
ally popular, The Chelsea (Muss,) Pioneer but echoes hund- 
reds of others, when it says, of that issue: “It is as bright 
and welcome as May itself, The principal engraving, ‘Comin’ 
‘Thro’ The Rye,' is especially beautiful, and illustrates a 


pernicious habit of chewing tobacco affected them. We 
pride ourselves on being progressive; but it isa great pity 
we could not go back some fifty years to a better stato of 
habits and morals, Elm bark is an excellent demulcent, and 
it is often carried in the pockets of those who are troubled 
with an irritant cough, to be chewed to evolve its mucilage, 
and thus acts as a soothing expectorant. It is used with ad- 
Yantage as a drink in diarrhcea, dysentery, inflammation of 
j the bowels, and diseases of the kidneys and bladder. Tt is 


capital story by Frank Lee Benedict. The article on ‘Scan- ; decidedly nutritious, and has supported life. The Indians 
dinavia,’ with its numerous engravings, and its account of | ate said to have resorted to the use of the bark as a food, in 
tho Vikings, is one of the very noticeable papers for which } extreme cases. 

‘this magazine is becoming famous. Then there isacharming ; And yet for all these purposes, gum arabic is now mostly 
loye-story, ‘Barbara, by a new contributor, from whom we { used, being more convenient to form a mucilage, is moro 
hope to hear often. Mrs. Stephens’ powerful novelet of } nutritious, and probably more soothing to all internal inflam- 
Washington society deepens in interest with the chapters in } matory conditions, But for external use, the ground elm 
this number, The illustrations for fashions, embroideries, { bark carries off the palm as an emollient application. 

aud fancy work génerally, are as numerous and new in style} To make a poultice, it is only necessary to tako any 
as ever. There are two colored patterns—a specialty with } quantity of the ground elm, add water gradually, and stir or 
‘Peterson,’ no other giving these patterns. We do nol see ) mix until every fibre or particle is thoroughly saturated. Ir 
how any lady, or even family, ean do without this invaluable ; ® poultice is formed too hastily, and with too little water, it 


monthly. The price is but two dollars a year, with great 
deductions to clubs; and a free copy, or a photograph album, 
or large engraving, for getting up the club. Itisstillin timo 
to subscribe for 1832. Specimens aro sent, gratis, to those 
wishing to get up clubs. Address Perrnson’s Macazixe, 
206 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Penna.” 


Horsronn’s Aci Puospnars in seasickness, is ot great 
value, Its action on the nerves of the disturbed stomach is 
soothing and effective, 

Fasition’s Wiais—At tho present time, fashion seems to 
indicate'a choice, even in such a garment as a corset; and 
the preference, as far as we are able to judge, is for a woven 
corset. 

‘The best of this kind of corset is, without doubt, the 
Dovste Hie Perrzcr-Firtixa Woven Coxser, which wo 


heartily recommend to onr readers; full particulars of 
construction on page 500. 


ea ea 


MOTHERS' DEPARTMENT. 


(feprcan Borayy—Or cue Garvey, Frenp AND Forest.] 


BY ABRAM LIVEZEY, A. M. M.D, 


No. 6—Ert—Utaus Furya. 

‘The Stippery Elm is a tree growing to the height of thirty 
to fifty feet, with its young branches virgate. Flowers in 
lateral fascicles; preceding the leaves, purplish-brown and 
downy. Leaves, four to six inches long, two to three inches 
wide, obovate, oblong, very scabrous above, conspicuously 
acuminate, subcordate at the base; petioles, about one-third 
of an inch long, pubescent; calyx, seven to elght-<left, 
clothed and ciliate with a reddish-tawny pubescence; stamens, 
five, short, and of a pale rose-color; samara, or fruit, cleft at 
the apex, with a broad membranaceous margin all around 
and by. abortion one-celled, one-seeded. Flowering in April, 
fruits in Juxe. 

The inner bark of this species of elm is s3 abundant in 
mucilage, and so very useful in general practice, that it has 
been placed among our indigenous medicinal agents by 
anthority; and tho bark, in large, long, tawny flakes, or 
ground, is found in stores and shops, and usod everywhere in 
domestic practice. The other species of Elm, Ultnus Ameri- 
enna, is not very common in districts adjoining Philadelphia, 
though somewhat prized in New England asa noble shade 
tree for streets and avenues, ‘The former species is of much 
smaller size, with straggling branches, and-is only prized 
for its bark, which school-boys in the country were wont fo 
strip from the trees, whenoyer met with, to chew, before the 


ee dries by absorption of the water. Cold wateris generally ~ 


used, but warm water may be used, and the poultice applied 

} warm, if more agreeable to the patient. In boils, carbuncles, 

} catarrhs or “frogs” of the palm, the parts are generally so 
hot that a cold poultice feels better than a warm ono. 

By way of parenthesis, the writer begs leave to remark, 
that a free incision or opening, made into theso several 
affections early, will save time and great suffering. Itis folly 
to poultice by the week, and wait for such swellings to break 
of their own sweet will and accord. This treatment is not 
popular among the common people, but it is nevertheless 
correct. The subsequent cure can be hastened by painting 
with turpentine or iodine, and mixing ground flaxseed with 
aspoonful of yeast to every elm poultice, Fine powdered 
elm will arrest the hemorrhage following an extracted tooth, 

by forming a clotted plug. Fine elm, mixed with milk and 
{ Water, is-one of the best domestic remedies for burns and 
scalds. Re-wet the poultice without removing it, 


ne 


PUZZLE DEPARTMENT. 


4g~Everything relating to this department must be sont 
to GEORGE CHINN, Manereneap, Mass, All communi- 
cations aro to be headed: “For Peterson's.” Allaro invited 
to send answers, also to contribute original puzzles, which 
should be accompanied by the answers. 





No. 158—Dovsre Dramtonp. 


Across. A letter. 2. A fish. 3, Viler. 4. Warbled. 
} 5. Pastoral. 6, Absurd. 7, Reilluminated. §. A race of 
people. 9, A kind of snake. 10. Heavy. 11. A letter. 





Down,—1. A letter. 2. To prohibit. 3. Removed, 4. A 
town in Yucatan, 5. A large archipelago in the Pacifio 
Ocean. 6. Pertaining to a systematic classification of dis+ 
; eases. 7. Pleased highly. 8, One who rehearses. 9. Certain 
} fishes.,..10, A stripling, 11. A letter, , 
Baltimore, Md. Han Hazanp, 

} 


No, 159.—Puzzie Bouquet, 
. A number on dice, and a weapon, 
.. A bird, and to incite. 
A season, and a color. 
. Frozen vapor, and a round body. 
. A finid, and the emblem of purity, 
Precious, and a weapon. 
Gloucester, Mass. 


Pepe 


Po 


Mar. 


No. 160,—Comrrete DraGonats, 


Across—1. Mystory.” 2, Western. 3. A stout woolen stuff, 
4, Morning. 5, A color, 6, A companion, 








HOUSE FURNISHING. 





Diagonals. (Up, from eft to right.}—1. A consonant. ; 
2. A town of China. 3. A cap. 4. One of the West Indies. } 
5, Afruit. 6. A fish. 7. An edict of a sovereign prince. 
8. Red. 9. A file. 10. Near. 1. A consonant: 

Bt. Joseph, Mo. ‘Wip Ross. 


Answers Next Month, 


Axswensito Puzzies 1N THR Mar Noungr. 


No. 153. 
Hestia. 

No, 154. 
ANIMATE 
CRAVE 
ORB 
M 
HOP 
BIS 0 N 
MADEIRA 
No. 155. 


John Underhill, Andover, Massachusetts, 


No. 156. 
PAD 
PORES 
PALATES 
POLYGONAL 
ARAGONITE 
DETONATE D 
BENITES 
SATES 
LED 
No, 157. 

Scrawl. 





HOUSE FURNISHING, Erc. 

Goop Taste, Wirit Ecoxomy; is what is equally rare and 
desirable, in house furnishing. The so-called. “ ssthetic 
craze” originated in a reaction against the stiff, ungainly, 
yet extravagant stylesoi twenty years ago. But the change, 
while a reform in taste, was not so in point of economy. In 
fact, msthetic furniture soon came to be much more extrava- 
gant than that which it was trying to supplant. In time, 
too, it grew to be too pronounced: eccentric in fact, A late 
number of the New York Sun has a capital article on tho 
subject, in answer to a young bride, who has asked itiadvice. 
We copy that portion which tells how to furnish a house 
with economy as well as taste. 
“Oak graining, “itsays, “is not at all desirable. It gives ! 
‘common appearance to any room; An imitation of black / 
walnut is better, especially in the country, where you have 
plenty of light for your house; but even that is not the best. 
Some pleasant colors, not too pronounced, are far preferable. 
A warm brown is good} so is a Pompeiian red, if used with 
discretion. As to the hangings for the windows, there is a 
fine chance for the exercise of taste. Avoid the hideous 
lambrequins so often seen, with their stiff and meaningless 
patterns. Get yonr curtains of some material, no matter how 
cheap, which hangs in agreeable folds, and ‘have them of a 
solid color, or of some Moorish or Persian pattern. Very { 
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cheap stuffs, made of linen, can now be purchased, and goods 
of cotton handsomely dyed are suitable for bedrooms. ‘They 
have’ a Pleasant tone and a nice texture, Then put at the 
top, instead-of the odious Iambrequins, a square pieco of 
material of a contrasting color or shade, or nothing but a 
heavy fringe, Or you'can run your curtains on a round rod 
of brass or wood, and s0 dispense with the top piece alto- 
gether. You don't need a conspicuous cornice, There ia 
nothing. more vulgar. 

“For a centre-table, any kind of simple table will do. 
Avoid those hideous white-marble-top ones. If it is a plain, 
square, or round pine table, with legs painted black, it will 
serve as:well as another, Then puta pretty cloth on it, of 
agreeable colors. That will go far toward making your 
room bright and cheerful, and the cost of the whole will bo: 
less than that of armarble-top table, or one of the machine- 
carved monstrosities; As to the chairs, first.of all get those 
that people can occupy comfortably. A chair is not merely 
to be looked. at,and it is not intended to be an instrument 
of torture. The same thing is true about sofas. They 
especially should invite occupancy by their comfortable 
appearance. Avoid curved-back chairs, with carvings which 
annoy those who sit in them, There is no need of buying a 
set of furniture with the chairs matching in their coverings, 
Get only the articles which by themselves please you, no 
matter how great the variety ; taking care, however, to haye 
them covered with stuffs of agreeable tones of color that go 
well together. Easy-chairs and sofas, which show no wood 
except in the legs, and are upholstered throughout, are tho 
best. Wicker-chairs are desirable, and they are cheap, 
Black is a good color fur them, Two or three camp-chairs, 
covered with dark and pretty stuff, are also yery convenient 
to bring into use on occasion. e 

“Then put ou your mantelpiece, which fs probably of mar 
ble, a board, covered with a suitable color, and provided with 
a proper fringe. It will not cost much, and will greatly add 
to the cheerfulness of the room. Don’t undertake to load 
your parlor with furniture. Comparatively few articles aro 
necessary, and everything in it should have its use, of a rea- 
son for being there because of its beauty. If you wish to 
paper the walls, put on a quiet paper of a pleasant tone with= 
out large figures. Even that which is perfectly plain is good, 
provided its color helps to furnish the room, and gives a 
desirable background for pictures. 

“A good carpenter can make for youa sideboard, which 
will serve any purpose, and be better than the ugly things 
generally sold in the shops. Paint it black, for instance, 
giving it several coats, then apply varnish, and it will look 
like lacqner-work. Put a little red stripe around to relieve 
the black. A box standing on its side, with two or three 
shelves within it, and pérhaps two or thrée on top, is all you 
need, A curtain in front will hide the lower shelves, and a 
piece of dark enameled cloth ott top will complete the thing: 
There is'no need of going to much expense 'for'a sideboard, 

“Paint the walls of your halla plain tint—Pompetian red 
is a good shade—and let the washboard be dark-brown, and 
relieve the edge of the ceiling with’a blackline. Paint the 
floor very dark-brown, and shellac‘it) Then‘lay'a strip of 
carpet lalf a yard wide through the centre; put up some!pogs 
to hang coats on, provide a table for hats, a jar for umbrellas; 
anil a chair to sit on, and your hall-will beall right... Avoid 
the stiff hat-racks of an octopus pattern, And generally, in 
carpeting your house, don’t think it necessary to fit the carpet 
into every little jog. Leave a space of sixteen or eighteen 
inches around it, to be painted dark-brown and covered with 
shellac, And let the carpets be small in figure and quict in 
tone. 

“ All this may be done at no great expetiso—with a very 
little money, indeed, compared to that ofter: expended in 
making a single room hideous. The bride who honors us 
by asking our advice, ean make her country home pretty and 
a@ model for the whole neighborhood with a small outlay of 
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money, if her taste is good, and she is not tied down by { 
merely conventional notions of house furnishing. That she } 
may succeed in doing it, and that her housshold may be a} 
model in its peace aud harmony, is our hearty wish.” 





OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 


4ex~Every Receipt in this Cook-Book has been tasted by a 
practical housekeeper. 
S MEATS. 

Melton Veal—Cut three pounds of raw yeal, and half as 
much ham, into small piuces. If you have any bits of cooked 
veal or ham, add them, Cut six hard-boiled eggs into slices; 
lay part of them in a deep brown pan; shake in a little 
minced parsley; lay in somo veal and ham, moro exes, 
pepper and salt, till all is sed; thon add just water enough 
to cover it; mince one ounce of butter, lay it on top, tie a 
buttored paper over it, and bake it one hour or longer; 
remoye the paper, press it down with a spoon, lay a plate on 
it with a woight; let it remain another hour in the oven; 
turn it out on a dish when it is quite cold. 


Potato Puf—Take cold roast meat—beef or mutton, or 
youl and ham togethor—clear from gristle; cut sinall, and } 
season with pepper and salt, and cut pickles if Nked, Boil | 
and mash some potatoos; make thom into a paste with an | 
egg; and roll out, dredging with flour, Cut round with a / 
saucer: put some of the seasoned meat upon one half, and 
fol the othor ovor like a puff; piuch neatly around, and fry 
a light-brown. This is a good method of warming up meat 
which has beex cooked, 


Beef Collops—Any part of beef which is tender will sorve 
t# make collops; cut the beef into pieces ubout three inches 
long; bout them flat, dredge them with flour; fry them in 
butter; lay them ina stowpan, and cover them with brown 
gravy ; put in half an eschalot minced fine, a lump of butter, 
rollod in flonr to thicken, and a little pepper and salt; stew 
without sufforing to boil; sorye with pickles, or squeeze in 
half lemon, according to taste; servo in a tureen, yory 
hot. 











VEGETARLES, 

Spinach—Hayo a pot of boiling wator; add salt; and to 
each gallon of water, « small teaspoonful of carbonate of | 
ammonia; when boiled tendor, and carefully dried and | 
chopped fine, put in a saucepan, adding butter to taste, with ; 
popper, salt, a very little sugar, and tho juice of a lemon, } 
May be served on toast, thin buttored, and poached he 


i 
i 
{ 
i 
| 
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over it, that hayo been dropped in water to which a little 
vinogar has been added; or serve plain, with hard-boiled } 
oggs sliced or quartered, . 

Tomato Savce-—Cut up somo tomatoes, and put them into i 
@ saucepan containing a little water, with some parsley, : 
basil, marjoram, thymo, and laurel-loaf, according to tasto; a 
pod of garlic, a few cloves, somo, whole popper, and salt, Let 
them boil till thoroughly done; then strain off the water, 
and pass them through a hair sieve, Put a pieco of butter 
in akaucepan; add to it, when melted, a spoonful of flour, 
and the tomato pulp; mix thorouglily; and when hot, the 
sauco is ready. 

Asparagus and Eygs—Tako cold boiled asparagus; cut the 
tender part up in pieces; place in a baking-dish, buttered ; 
season with a little popper, salt, and sugar; break fresh eges 
over, without beating them; puta fow lumps of butter over, 
and bake in a quick oven until the eggs are cooked. 

# DESSERTS. 

To Whip Oream—First, lot the bowl and the whisk be not 
only scrupulously clean, but Iet thom be cold, If a whisk 
has been hanging in the hot atmosphere of a kitchen, it is 
not fit to whip cream with. Tho whisk, as well as the bowl, | 
should be rinsed in cold water before they are used. Tho } 








OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 








old-fashioned osier whisk is preferable to a tinned ono. 
Let the operation be carried on in the pantry, or in a room 
where there is no fire; and when the weather is hot, place 
the bowl on ice, or in a larger bowl containing cold water. 
As to the mode of whipping, the whisk should be held 
lightly in the hand; and we know no better expression to 
describe the way to work, than that the whisk should bo 
used inn playful manner, Some cooky will put into the 
cream a small quantity of gelatine, dissolved in milk, or tho 
white of an egg, or a pinch of gum-tragacanth 5 all of which 
will, no doubt, help the frothing. 


Gooseberry Cream. —Boil one quart of gooscberries, very 
quickly, in as much water as will cover them; stir in about 
half an ounce of good butter when they are soft; pulp then 
through a sieve; sweeten the pulp, while it is hot, with 
sugar; then beat it up, with the yolks of four eggs; serve in 
a dish, cups, or glasses. 


CAKES. 


Holiday Cakes.—One pound of flour, half-pound of butter, 
half-pound of pounded loaf-sugar, three oggs, one teacupful 
of cream, half-pound of currants, one teaspoonful of car- 
Donate of soda, essence of lemon or almonds to taste, Work 
the butter to a cream; dredge in the flour; add the sugar 
and currants, and mix the ingredients well together. Whisk 
the oggs, mix them with the cream and flavoring, and stir 
these to the flour; add the carbonate of soda; beat;the pasto 








| well for ten minutes; put it into smal), buttored patty-pans, 


and bake the cakes from a quarter to half an hour, Grated 
lemon-rind may be substituted for the Jemon and almond 
flavoring, which will make the cakes equally nice. The 
wame mixture, baked in a large cake-tin, lined with buttered 
paper, is equally good. ‘The cake would heed baking about 
an hour and a quarter, 

Gingerbread Nuts—Half pound of flour, two ounces of but- 
tor, three and a half ounces of moist sugar, quiarter-ounce of 
ginger, half-pound of molasses, quartor of w tenspoonful of 
carbonate of soda, a few drops of essence of lemon, a little 
candied lemon-peel if liked, Mix sugar and flour together; 
rub in the butter; add the spices and carbonate of soda, etc, 
and make into astiff dongh with the molasses. Having floured 
your band, take a pieco of the dough, and sake it into a 
long roll, from which cut off pieces the size of a nutmeg. 
Make them round, «md lay them two inches apart on a 
buttered tin; flatten them a little with your finger; and 
brush them over with a little milk; bake in a cool oven half 
an hour, 











PRESERVES AND JELUIES. 


To Preserve Strareberries —Take equal weights of sugar and 
fruit; pound the sugar, and put layers of fruit and sugar 
alternately on large ashets; squeeze a little juice of lomon 
onoyery layer of sugar, in the proportion of one lemon to 
six pints of strawberries, Let it stand in » cool place for 
twelve or fourteen hours; then gently put it ito your pre- 
sorving:pan, and on a slow, clear fire, and allow it to como to 
the boil very slowly. When thoroughly boiling all through, 
remove to the hob; or hang up the pan, 80 that the preserve 
may only simmer, vot boil all over; shake, and turn your 
pan to prevent burning, but by uo means stir, so ay not to 
break the fruit. After it las. fairly boiled, stir with a 
wooden spoon gently. Let it simmer till the syrup gets 
stiff and gluey, then pot like other preserves. Water shonld 
nevor be put in strawberry preserves, as that destroys color 
and flavor. 


To Preserve Unrive Grapes.—The grapes should be care- 
fully picked over, and all injured onos should be rejected, 
‘To one pound of grapes, add half-psund of sugar; no water 
but what hangs about them after they haye been washed. 
Put the grapes into a preserving-pan; then a layer of sngar; 
then a layer of grapes. Boil on,a modorate fire, stirring it 
all the time to prevent its burning; and as the grape-stones 
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rise, take them out with a spoon; so that, by the time the { 
fruit is sufficiently boiled, the stones will have all builed up { 
and been taken out. 2 

Rhubarb Marmalade—Peel five oranges, taking away the | 
white rind and pips; put the pulp into the stewpan with the | 
peel, cut very small; add five pounds of rhubarb, cut small, } 
and four pounds of loaf-sugar; boil the whole two hours, 
and the fruit half an hour, before adding the sugar. Three 
Iemons, instead of five oranges, will make an agreeable 
change. 

Preserced Rhubarb—Peel and cut up the rhubarb; boil | 
till reduced to a pulp, with very little water; allow one | 
pound of sugar, once ounce of sweet almonds, blanched and { 





i 
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Dress, or Pompapour-Ficunen Satrey. The ground is 
mastic or patty-color, and the flowers are of bright natural 
hues, The skirt is trimmed with three sateen flounces, edged 
with lace. The bodice opens heart-shaped, and is trimmed 
with lace. It has a basque matching the flounces, and is 
worn with a waistband. Coarse straw Hat, trimmed with 
lace and Dine silk. r 

Fia. x.—House-Dress, or Buck Grexapixes Tho under- 
skirt is of black satin, edged with knife-plaited rufiles, and 
headed with jet trimmings and puffings. ‘The Princess polo- 
naise is fastened with Japanese enameled buttons, and edged 
with beaded lace. The back is puffed. ; 


Fig. x1.—Summer MAnritta, or Brack Siix. It is gath- 





chopped, and half @ lemon (cut in slices), to every pound of | ered in front at the waist, fits closely aver the arms, and has 
pulp; boil for three-quarters of an hour or an hour; remove } long ends in front, and is trimmed with plaited ruffles, somo 
the lemon-peel, and put it into pots. of which stand upright, and with fringe. . The pluited collar 

Stewed Cherries—Pick two pounds of cherries; put them | is put on in a point in the back, and looks somewhat like a 


into a saucepan, with one pound of moist sugar, and a pint | 
of cold water. Stew them gently for half an hour. Serve in 
gluss dishes. 
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Fig, 1—Watxixg-Dress, or Yettow Cammnrc. ‘The lower | 
skirt is trimmed with alternate rows of white embroidery, 
and of the yellow cambric, embroidered with Indian red ; 
cotton. The overskirt, which opens shawl-shape in front, 
has long drapery at the back, The corsage is gathered in 
front, and has. very small plain piece attached to it, which 
forms 2 basque, coming to a point at the Lack. Straw bon- ; 
net, (rimmed with yellow and red roses, H 

Fig. 1.—Carniace-Dress, of Buvr Sixx, wit Gray ; 
Sarin Srarers. The petticoat is of plain blue silk, laid in § 
box-plaits. ‘The basque and scarf-draped overdress are of the i 
satin-striped material, trimmed with @ rich chenille fringe. 
‘The looped drapery at the back is lined with straw-colored 
silk. Leghorn hat, trimmed with blue satin, and a large } 
bunch of poppies, without leaves. 

Fio. 1—Visirixe-Daess, ov Pink Bastsre. The under-} 
dress on the front is trimmed with two knife-plaited rufiles 


hood. ; 

Fig. xu.—Prosic Hat, or Yeuow Straw, trimmed with 
Spanish lace, Garland of shaded yellow roses around tho 
crown. Strings of Spanish lace, tied in front. 

Fro. xu1.—Hovse-Dress, oF Pate-Bive Non’s-Vetutxo, 
trimmed with white lace. The skirt has five plaitings, edged 
with lace. The upper part is laid in loose upright folds, 
The polonaise bodice with Ince jabot, and the skirt is edged 
with lace. It is draped high at the Lack with a bow of 
watered ribbon. Bows of watered ribbon at the throat and 
on the sleoves, and a narrow watered sish tied at the side. 

Fig. xivy—Har, or Brack Cur, trimmed with silver- 
colored ganze, and a steel ornament. 

Fic. xv-—Panasor, oF Buack Sartx, lined with pink 
satin, mounted on an ebony stick. Pink and black satin 
bow on the handle, and a spray of pink roses on the cover. 

Fig. xvi—Susnren Boxxet, or Coanse Wurre Sraaw, 
trimmed with lace and large daisies, It is lined with black 
velvet. 

Mantle, of white muslin, gathered £0 as to fall close over the 
arms, aud trimmed with embroidery and thick ruchings of 
muslin. White watered ribbon bow and ends at the back. 


Genera Remanks.—There is nothing new, either in 





of the batiste, above which are wide white embroideries, put { material or the make of dresses, since our last description of 
‘on plain, ‘The overdress is in the Princess style, the waist | the fashions. As has been the case for many years, each 
slightly ganged, and the skirt laid in scarf drapery. The | woman now decides her own fashions, only adhering to a 


sleeves and collar correspond with the waist. Large Tuscan { 


hit, trimmed with white feathers and pink ribbon. i 
Fig, rv—Visitixc-Daess, of Buvr anp DARk-PINK i 
Cuasceante Stux, The underskirt is formed of four wide 
side-plaitings. The overdress is gathered to the waist, and 
carelessly looped back to form a full tonrnure. The corsage { 


few general rules. For instance, all dresses still cling 
closely at the front and sides. Small tonrnures or bustles aro 
worn, to throw out the skirt slightly at the back ; and no long 
dresses are worn on the street, or for walking, though many, 
for more dressy occasions, are worn to just touch the ground. 
If these rules are followed, the skirt may be much or little 
trimmed. Paniers may or may not be worn, Sleeves may 


i ver the hips, and pointed back and front, and gath- | tm 
ine Pia Sean ease Tuscan stravy, trimmed ; be tight to the arms, or a little puffed, thongh the latter 
Saeninaecania pin esta ier, { fashion is not general. Bodices may be close-fitting or gath- 


ered, Overskirts are still fashionable; and, in fact, fancy rules 
Fra, v.—WAtEING-Dress, oF Suate-Coronep Nux’'s-VEt- | fchign with a gentle, graceful sway, 
rxq. The underskirt is trimmed with alternate ruffles of the | p57 coo] summer days, the economical fashion of wearing 
material, and rows of white muslin embroidery. The over-| 4 iodice of one material, with a skirt of another, will be 
dress opens in front, is trimmed like the skirt, and gathered |, 5yJar, The bodice and skirt should harmonize in color, 
at the back with wide loops of ribbon, of the color of the | i+ they do not correspond, 
dress. The waist is round, with a belt and large pearl) rides of lace are expensive, but very beautiful. White 
buckle. Jabot of lace down the front of the waist. Three} Fin mantles, trimmed with embroidered ruffles, or with 
quarter sleeves. Slate-colored straw hat and feathers. some of the beautiful laces, are exceedingly pretty and fresh- 
Figs. vt. ayn vit.—Hovse-Dress, Back AND Font, OF } Jooking, but must be worn carefully, as they do not look 
Pine-Sramen Camnerc, Tuneren wiry Narsow CReast } well after being laundried; but in their place way be worn 
Lace. The skirt fs trimmed with three kiltings, each edged } those of white nun’s-veiling, albatross cloth, ete, trimmed 
with the narrow Ince. The apron tunic is trimmed to cor-} according to fancy. 
respond, arranged crosswise, and draped at the back. Bodice i Bonnets are worn smaller, and hats quite as large as those 
with very long basque, eleed with plaited lace. The aa of last year. Many white straw bonnets, simply trimmed 
4s gathered. ‘The fichu collar and sleeves are trimmed with | with an Alsatian bow of white satin ribbon, are worn, and 
lace, { are beautiful in their simplicity. Black straws, trimmed 
Fras, yn. axp 1x.—Back xp Front oF ‘Warxina- ( with scarlet poppies, buttercups, or white daisies, are in 
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fayor; but in the matter of bonnets, as well as of dresses and §. White alpaca, of a very fine silky quality, is now shown 
muntles, the individual preference may safely be followed, | for watering-place dresses for young ladies. It is trimmed 
to be in the fashion. { with white satin, or with white Spanish lace, no, admixture 
of color being permitted. 

A new and yery beautiful trimming for light-colored 
OUR PARIS LETTER. i dresses of Sicilienne, consists in hand-embroidery in white 

floss silks, representing a wide white blonde or Duchesse 
} lace, on a Sicilienne ground. 

As the season ‘adyanices, the lighter and more delicate} onnets aro now almost universally worn in the capote 
materials come into use. There has been an attempt made $ shapes, though some few pokes and large hats are still seen. 
to revive changeable silk, as « material for entire costumes; { he Parisionnes, however, prefer the capote, as it is 60 pre- 
but it did not succeed, Now, plaids are blended with it for i eminently becoming. Some of the newest bonnets are in an 
walking-lresses, in a manner that is exceedingly novel and } opon-worked gimp, in neutral tints, trimmed with a scarf of 
stylish. Tho plaid. is in Inrge mixed checks of tho two 5 the new and very crinkly crape known as diamontine. ‘This 
colors of the changeable silk, and is employed for the over } crape is a. good deal nsed in the form of quillings, ruchings, 
skirt, corsage, and muntle, while’ the silk is used for the } nd scarfs, on the latest bonnets. ‘Very few white or self. 
underskirt, and for the plaitings, sashes, bows, ete., of the | colored straws are seen; the mode running decidedly to 
costume, In such combinations as gold and olive, or in { ptack, marine-blue, or dark-garnet straws. The latest style 
bronze-brown and greon, these toilettes are very tastefll of trimming shows clusters of nuts: such as English walnuts 
and elegant, or filberts, with their foliage. I.saw a capote, in marine- 

Worth is making up chené silks extensively. The newest } blue straw, the other day trimmed with a cluster of mush- 
Patterns show large single flowers,such a8 a roso.oratnlip } rooms in shaded gray velvet; which formed tho oddest 
in ite natural hues,.on a pale-tinted ground, A pale-bluo } trimming that I have met with for some time, Owls’ heada 
ground, strewn with large pale-pink roses, with shaded } are a good deal worn at the side of the crown of brond- 
brown leaves, is very tasteful and picturesque. Black satin- } yrimmod hats of brown straw, the remainder of the trimming 
finished silks, strewn with single xed roses, with dashes of 3 ‘being in brown velvet, 

Bold-yellow amongst their petals, aro made up with plain } Nothing now in the way of gloves orstockings, Every- 
Mack satin surah, the trimming being a wide black.sewing- } body wears long self-colored Mousquetaire gloves, of un. 
silk fringe, intermixed with floss-silk balls, that repeat the ! dressed kid; solid-colored open-worked silk stockings; and 
hues of the flower. Small-patterned white-grounded chené } Charles IX. or Louis XV. shoes, 
silks are a good deal used for summer dinner-dresses, Worth } 

has made tho corsage and train of this silk, the latter drawn 
back and looped in adeep graceful fold at the sides, s0 as to 
show side panels of palo-blue .corded silk, with a cut-off CHILDREN'S FASHIONS. 

flounce starting half way up the skirt, and terminating with } Fig, 1—Boy's Suir, or Inoy-Gnar Kersnysune. The 
deep scallops at the -hem, ‘The frontof,the skirt fs formed } trousors.are long, ‘The jacket luoso, with » rolling collar, 
of folds of tho corded sill, with a full rnfthng of white Taco. } aud fustoned by large wooden buttons. 

With the chené silks, watered silk panels are occasionally } 

used; ut that material is considered heayy for #0 late inthe | 


wes aud plain silk or satin-finished surah are preferred } down, whero it is trimmed with two rufites. 
stead. 


ye Fig. 111.—Youna Gint’s Dues, or Pink Auparnoss Chor, 
stout lndi cious and novel stylo has just ¢ 

Bee mi fron pre i ipa a nrecicaei on {Tho bottom of the lower skitt is Taid in Jarge side-pate 
matin-striped moiré antique, the corsage pointed in front ina | Above this is a drapory, lvoped at the back. ‘The bodice is 
deep rounded point, and forming at the back a coat, with a } Midlin side-plnits, and tts Sloncly to she irmisty sera gta 
full plaitod skirt reaching to the hem of the underskirt, | Minates in a smnall ruflle Vasque, fastened in front with a 
which is in satin surah, It is laid in deep folds in front, or ¢ LW: Below the waist is another side-plaited ruffle, like the 

one which forms the bottom of the skirt. 
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Rue pes Petits‘ Camps. 





Lucy H. Hoorzr, 
RL 


Fic. 1.—Lirtie Gint’s Dress, or Caram-Cotonnp Freront 
uNTING. ‘The bodice is laid in box-plaitsfrom the yoke 


in folds converging to a point about the height of the knee; 
but this last is very trying to a stout figure. 

Brocaded gauzes aud silk grenadines come in very largs § 
figures, such as medallions, wreaths of flowors, ete., all in $ OUR PURCHASING AGENCY. 
solid colors, black being the favorite color in this material. } After many urgent requests, 1¢ some time since extablished a 
Those figured gauzes aro largely made up with plain ones, } Purchasing Agency, and encouraged by the substantial recogni. 
and Spanish Jace and embroidered silk gauze ruftles continue } tion that has followed our efforts to meet the wants of persons 
to form the most usnal trimming. wishing the best selected goods from the VASTERN MARKETS, at the 

A most charming style for making up transparent } Lowest rrices, ace again call attention to our wnsurpassed ade 
muslins and flowered organdies has lately been introduced. } wantages for supplying EVERITHING ased in the MOUSE, to the 
Tt consists in making up the fabric over colored silk; not } entire satisfaction of all acho favor ws acith their orders, Special 
the hue of the groundwork, but that of the principal flower } attention is given to every article bought; and the list includes 
or design, Pale-blue fs the tint most frequently employed, } Ladies’, Gentlemen's, ail Children's Wear, Wedding Ouvjte, 
Particularly when the ground of the organdie is in pale { Infants’ Wardrobes, Wedding, Holiday, and Birthday Presents, etc, 
tea-rose color, or a delicate ecru. A dress thus composed, } The advantages gained by all persons sending their orders to 
and with a draped skirt looped with pale-blue ribbons, is { owr Purchasing Agency have been appreciated by the large number 
wonderfully picturesque. ‘The new changeable muslins are } acho have been served since it has been established, in the saring 
made up over silk of the prevailing tint of the muslin; and } of money, time, and trouble, 
are trimmed with white lace, put on flat on the plaitings of } Samples furnished, only on receipt of 25 cents. Cirewlars are 
the tnderskirt, A pointed yoke of the Ince formsa charming } free to any one teriting for them, containing full particulars, and 
Addition to the corsage, which may be cut ont underneath { mode of doing business. Remember all are served, uot only ovr 
the lace, 80 as to leave the yoke transparent, When tho { subscribers, but any one else in want of goods or wearing apparel, 
dress is trimmed with fall ruffles of lace, a Lonis XTIL. collar | Address all communications for our Purchasing Agency to 








$ 


; 
; 


of three ruffles of lace is worn with it, fastened with a bow MRS. MARY THOMAS, 
of ribbon at the throat, P. 0, BOX 1626, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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“GAZING AT THIS RING.” [See the Story, “ By the Bridge.” 













































































































































































































































































PEMERSON’S MAGAZINE—dULY, 1882. 































































































_ DESIGN FOR POMEGRANATES: IN KENSINGION Smimcu. 
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HOUSE-DRESS: FRONT AND BACK. 











































































































WALKING-DRESS. EVENING-DRESS. 
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TOO LATE TO MARRY! 


As Published by SEP. WINNER & SON, 1007 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia. 


Words by W. H. BELLAMY. Music by R. SIDNEY PRATTEN. 
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on a bough, there sang A bird, that seem’d to say, “Why 
pleas - ureswhirl in- tent, And lin - gerd late and long; “Tn 









































TOO LATE TO MARRY! 























wait? why wait? Soon, soon em be too late,’’ Tra. 
wait, Til wait,” Sang she, with joy e€ - late. 
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3. Time flew as on she stray’d | 4. Then came the first grey hair, 
Through Fashion’s giddy round ; And looks and hearts grew cold, 
With many a heart she play’d, And wrinkles here and there, 
And laughed at ev’ry wound, Their tale unwelcome told ! 
“Too late | Too late! Hard fate! Too late! 
Old Time itself shall wait!" She sang, disconsolate ! 


Tra, Ja, 1a,t&¢. ‘Tra, Ja, la, &c. 
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STEPHENS. 


gentleman calling in person.  Invi- 
tations followed immediately, That 
from Mr. Rogers was to a breakfast, 
of which I wrote an account, that was 
published in this magazine in 1860. 
That from the Earl was to a dinner, 

The latter invitation came so far in 
advance, that it suggested a banquet 
of considerable importance, ‘This gaye 
me no little perplexity. 1 had seen 
nothing, as yet, of social life in Eng- 
land; and 1 should have preferred to 
lave waited, before going to one of the 
“great houses,’ in order to haye time 
to take a few quiet observations else- 
where. What kind of toilet, to say 
nothing of other things, would be 
proper? 

1 yentured to mention these mis- 
givings to Mr. Rogers, when I break- 
fasted with him. He smiled at my 
frank confidence; told me to be entirely 
natural; managed to embody a charm- 
ing little compliment in his counsel ; 
and assured me that Lord Carlisle’s 
mother, the countess dowager, was one 
of the nicest old ladies in the world, 
and would be sure to make ime quite at 

GEORGE FREDERICK, SEVENTH EARL OF CARLISLE. home. Besides, her daughters would 

i HE letters of introduction, that I took ; probably be there, he said: charming persons, 
out, on my visit to England, in 1850, were many, ‘ whom it would be a pleasure to meet, 
but there were two that I recall with especial | I was compelled to be satisfied with this as- 
pleasure. One was to the aged poet, Samuel } surance. After all, I thought, well-bred people. 
Rogers, and the other was to the then Earl of } in general, are essentially the same all over the 
Carlisle, The latter, as 1 knew, had already filled ‘world, and a toilet proper for the presence of 
several high political offices; and he was ap-} our own Chief Magistrate could not be much out 
pointed, shortly after my visit, Lord Lieutenant ; of place anywhere. So, having often dined at the 
of Ireland. At Dublin, his kind heart and varied |“ White House,” with different Presidents, 1 con- 
gifts made him universally popular, so that he is i cluded that I need not hesitate what-to wear. 
spoken of, to this day, as the best loved Viceroy } The founder of the Carlisle family was Lord 
that the century has seen. { William Howard, second son of that Duke of Nor- 

Both letters were promptly answered, by each ‘folk, who perished on the scaffold, in (@ reign of 
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Queen Elizabeth, for haying conspired in favor) dially, drew my hand over arm, and led me 
of Mary, Queen of Scots. Lord William married ; into a spacious, superbly-appointed library, in 
the heiress of the great house of Dacre, and | which were several ladies and gentlemen. Among 
through her became possessed of the Castle of | these ladies were the earl’s sisters, of whom Mr. 
Naworth, in Cumberland, close to the Scottish | Rogers had spoken. One of them, tall and hand- 
border, ‘This old feudal fortress may, therefore, | some, dressed in cream-white silk and soft old 
be considered the original home of the Carlisles. ; lace, and with her abundant brown hair crowned 
There Lord William held sway, as Warden of the | by a wreath of blush-roses, advanced to meet me. 
Western Marches, and grew so famous as knight ; This was Lady Mary Howard, at that time the 
and warrior, that he is still sung of in ballad, as } only unmarried daughter of the house. 
“ Belted Will.” t ‘Then came another, fair and gentle, and some- 
Naworth, by the bye, is one of the most pic- } what older, her sweet face and soft eyes harmon- 
turesque feudal edifices left in England. It has } izing with the neutral tints of her dress. She 
a curious library, with some of the books of { led the way to a sofa, and seated herself among 
«Belted Will” still kept in it, and a quaint {the cushions, by my side. ‘This was Lady 
chamber, where the bed in which the old warrior | Elizabeth Grey, a married sister. Mr. Rogers 
slept is yet shown. It was the grandson of | was right: these two ladies were indeed charm- 
“Belted Will,” who was created the first Earl of ing; the one regal in her fair beauty, the other 
Carlisle. ‘This was in 1661. “lovely. One must have been a rude republican, 
I knew also that the’'grand- 
father of my host had been 
connected with our own his- 
tory, having been one of the 
Commissioners—Lord Howe 
being another—who had been 
sent out, in 1782, by the 
British Government, to see 
if it was possible to make 
peace with the revolted col- 
onies, without acknowledg- 
ing their independence. This 
nobleman, Frederick, the 
fifth earl, was the son of Isa- 
bella, daughter of the fourth 
Lord Byron, and, through 
that connection, became the 
guardian of the celebrated 
poet, his grand-nephew, George Gordon, sixth 
Lord Byron. This Earl of Carlisle was a Knight 
of the Thistle, a Knight of the Garter, and, like H A 
his grandson, Lord eee of Ireland. : sey) Piieabelit droped Apo pleasant on; 


st 2 ersation, at once. But she had hardly time to 

T'was thinking about all these things, when ¢ inform me that her mother was suffering from a 
the carriage drew up before a large and well-’ slight indisposition, and would not be able to 
lighted mansion, in Grosyenor Place. Two or _ join us until after dinner, when other friends 
three broad steps led up to the door, which ‘were expected, before the rest of the dinner- 
was opened as if by magic, as soon as I appeared. , guests began to pourin, After this, introductions 
I now found myself in a wide, deep hall. A low- : followed in such quick succession that I should 
voiced servant, advancing and bowing, requested | have been bewildered in an entanglement of 
my name, deferentially, as if he had been asking | titles, but for the gentle lady by my side; who 
some great favor. Another seryant now appeared, | told me, in her low, sweet yoice, something of 
who took my wraps, and opened the door of a} each person announced. 
large ante-room, half way up the hall. ' Eyen in the bright confusion of this gathering, 
I heard my name called out; again repeated two ladies, among the younger guests, riveted my 
by someone at the door opposite; and before I , attention, by their remarkable beauty and the 
had crossed this room, the master of the house rich simplicity of their toilets. These were the 
came forward, with the light step peculiar to a! daughters of Lord Carlisle's sister, the Duchess of 
highly-bred Englishman, and, greeting me cor- | Sutherland. The eldest was a fair and perfect 
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FLTED WILL”: NAWORTI. 


} indeed, not to have felt, in its fullest extent, the 
| grace of thejr kindly reception. 





A LONDON DI 
blonde, arrayed in pale rose-tinted silk, with a 
wreath of apple-blossoms twined in the soft golden { 
hair, coiled low down at the back of the head. 
She was announced with her husband, the Mar- 
quis of Kildare, and is now Duchess of Leinster. 
The other, Lady Constance Gower, was then in 
the first bloom of youth, and as yet unmarried ; , 
though shortly after, she became Countess, and | 
subsequently Duchess, of Westminster. Ter pre- 
mature death, last year, is still fresh in memory. t 
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It seemed to me that the guests all came within 
a few minutes of each other. Then dinner was } 
announced. I had no time to wonder where my | 
place would be, or regret that ‘the lovely old t 
lady,” whom Thad hoped to meet, was not there, 
before our host came forward, presented his arm, 
and led me from the library, across the suite of } 
rooms through which I had entered, to a spacious 
dining-room. 

Of course, I had no opportunity of knowing 
how the company arranged itself. But to me, 
it seemed as if the whole proceeding was much 
as it would have been in my own country, until 
we reached the threshold of the dining-room. 
Then, indeed, the splendor of life in the Old World 
broke upon me, with a reality that was almost 
dazzling. ‘The tall buffets, laden down with gold 
and silver plate, the inheritance of generations, 
all heaped and flashing together ; the long, broad 
table, resplendent with these precious metals, in- 


terspersedwith rare glass: diamond, white, ruby- 


tinted, opaline, and amber-hued—each fashioned - 
for the wine it was to hold—and some of it an- 
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tique as the plate; all aglow under the light of a 
chandelier, rich in the clouded glass of Venice 
before she had discovered how to burn the fire 
of genius into her crystal, formed an almost per- 
fect picture in itself. But added to this was a 
line of servants, on each side of the table, ranged 
along the wall; motionless, like soldiers on drill, 
clad in coats of silver-gray velvet, with crimson 
plush small-¢lothes, white silk stockings, ani 
buckled shoes. This rich livery, toned down 
by powdered hair and snow- 
white gloves, flung belts of 
magnificent coloring adown 
the room; softened, if not 
subdued, by a background of 
soft, dark window-draperies. 

Between these gorgeous 
bands of servants, that stood 
there motionless and appar- 
ently unobservant, we passed 
up the room; where a man, 
out of livery, in dark clothes, 
white necktie, and with a 
grave face, drew back acouple 
of chairs; and I found my- 
self in one of them, at the 
earl’s right hand, with a full 
view of the company. 

From the beginning to the 
end of that dinner, there was 
less restraint than I almost 
ever remember at an Ameri- 
can table. I was, to the best 
of my remembrance, the only 
person there who did not possess a title. But t 
cannot recollect hearing a title used in conyersa- 
tion once. The gentlemen addressed each other as 
Carlisle, Kildare, Stewart, and so on, as very in- 








} timate friends sometimes use the family name in 
‘ our own country. 


Indeed, the word “sir” is 
oftener repeated by us, than “my lord” is in 
England. Once or twice, I caught myself ad- 
dressing our host as ‘‘sir;’? and laughingly 
apologized. 

“Oh,” he said, with a good-natured smile, 
“that is the highest title we have in England. 
Our kings are addressed as ‘sire,’ ’’ you know. 

This was a very kind way of putting me at 
ease. Indeed, his conversation, during the hours 
in which the courses came and went, was the 
pleasantest chat imaginable. He had been re- 


_cently in America, and had met many of my 
‘own acquaintances, even friends; and among 


them was Henry Clay, of whom I had taken 
leave only a few weeks before, and whose 
parting gift, a locket containing his portrait and 
hair, was attached to the chain around my neck. 








Of th 
affection. 
friendship, to a great degri 
mind had greatly impr Hisi 
the grandest intellects I have ever known,’ he 
said, enthusiastically. 


wonderful man, he spoke with absolute 
Calhoun, too, seemed to have won his 
Webs 
sed him. 








uunong 


Now and then, in the pauses of this conversa- 


tion, I was startled by his addressing some of his : 
guests by historical names, that seemed to come 


out of past centuries. 
to the gentleman on my left, and called him 
Fitzgerald. The name carried my imagination 
back into the shadows of history. 

geralds had been a power in England, 





time, their greatness had 
been constantly on the in- 
crease. ‘The Marquess of 
Kildare was not only the 
next heir to the dukedom 
of Leinster, but held, as 
his courtesy title, one that 
had been transmitted to 
him through twenty-nine 
generations. _To me, a 
world of romance was 
woven up with all these 
memories. I forgot the 
gay present, the brilliant 
lights, the soft laughter, 
the hum of yoices, and lost 
myself in the reign of that 
eighth Henry, who had 
broken a solemn oath of 
pardon, ‘sealed upon the 
holy sacrament,” and ex- 
ecuted the tenth Earl of 
Kildare, one of the bright- 
est and bravest of his race, 
at ‘'Tyburn, with five 
uncles; thus almost deci- 
mating the family. 

I remembered, too, that. 
Anne Boleyn had been a Howard, like my host. 
«She was of your house?” I said, addressing 


the earl suddenly, as if he could have been aware | 
I saw a faint look of bewilder-. 
ment in his face, and added, in explanation: / 


of my thoughts. 


~ Twas thinking of Anne Boleyn.” 

“Yes,” he answered. ‘She was connected 
with the Norfolks. There was another, whom 
you may not like so much, Catharine Howard.”* 

But I suddenly remembered that the sub- 


in half mourning, with a nun-like head-dress. 
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s colossal 


For instance, he turned ¢ 
* lady, in the semi-gloom of her widow’s garments, 


The Fitz- > 
2 through many courses, 
the days of Edward the Confessor. From that } 


“That? said the earl, ‘is the only living 

daughter of Lord Edward Fitzgerald. Madame 

de Genlis was her grandmother.’ 1 started. 
*In no country,” I said, “ had the misfortunes 





of that brave man been more deeply lamented 
than in my own.” 1 told him this, and recalled 
to him the pretty home scene described by Lord 
Edward, when he wrote that ‘Pam was busy 
embroidering a little cap for the baby,” the whcle 
scene coming vividly before me. Was that grave 





1 said to myself, the child so tenderly spoken of? 

By this time, the dinner had progressed 
T had heen so interested 
in the earl’s conyersation, that I lad failed to 
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notice that a fresh napkin had been served with 
each change of plates; but that none had been 
taken away. I had mechanically placed each 
new one in my lap, till the accumulation was now 
a little burdensome, and I began to wonder 


/ where and how my neighbors had disposed of 


theirs. Leaning slightly back, when I had the 


opportunity, I saw a whole snow-storm of fine 


‘ linen, that had been cast, piece by piece, under 
, the table; and so I swept iny small avalanche 
ject was too absorbing for the occasion, and H 
changed it presently, by expressing some interest | 
in a lady who sat lower down the table, dressed / 


after them, with a laughable sense of relief. 

At last, the plate—for the dinner had been, up 
to this point, served on silver—gave way to a 
rare old set of Sevres, the most beautiful lnr- 
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binger of hot-house fruit you ever saw. I had 
gathered up the hull of a strawberry with my 
fingers, and was dipping the fruit in sugar, when 
a’sudden thought took away my breath. 

I knew that there came a period, at every Eng- 
lish dinner-table, when ladies were accustomed to 
withdraw, and leave the gentlemen to their wine. 
In the absence of the countess, what lady, I be- 
thought myself, would be expected to break up the 
table? Was it possible that this duty might fall 
on me? I occupied the seat of honor. I began, at 
the very idea, to feel particularly uncomfortable. 
HoW on earth was I to know when to rise? Or 
what would be expected of me, when I was once 
on my feet? How could I lead a dozen British 





LADY CONSTANCE GOWER, 
(AFTERWARDS DUCHESS OF WESTMINSTER, 
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peeresses, through some unknown region, into a 
drawing-room which I had never seen? 

These thoughts absolutely made me feel faint. 
As the strawberry melted in my mouth, I almost 
wished it would choke me. I looked around. 
How happy they all seemed. No anxiety, like 
that which had seized upon me, disturbed them. 
If I could only faint away, and be carried out of 
the room by some of those dainty fellows in 


crimson plush and silver gray, what a relief! 
Vor. LXXXIL.—2. 








33 
At last, the conversation flagged ; then stopped 
entirely: the whole company seemed watching 
for something. All eyes were turned toward the 
head of the table. 

Was this silent appeal addressed to the young 

{ marchioness, on the other side of our host, or 
was it intended for me? 

i I waited in breathless suspense, hoping with 

} all my heart that she would arise. She gave no 

‘ signal, but glanced toward me; smiled; and, 
with a bend of the head, took up her gloves. 

It was some comfort, at least, to know what 
was expected of me. Rising from my chair, I 
waited a moment, to make sure that no one 
would precede me; and then led the way down 
the room, and into the hall. There, Lady Mary 
came to my side; and turning toward the grand 
staircase, we ascended to the drawing-room 
above. 

Everything in this apartment was essentially 
English: very rich in material, and elegant in 
form; but too substantial for the generality of 
our smaller dwellings, where French taste and 
airiness of style prevail. Though a state room, 
it was one of the most home-like I had ever seen. 
No special arrangement for company was evident 
anywhere. Books and magazines were on the 
large centre-table, as if cast there from recent 

j use. The rare old yases were full of flowers. 

; Easy-chairs stood about, apparently just as they 
had been left by the family. Some of the ladies 
dropped into these chairs. But I joined others, 
who walked about, admiring the various objects 
of art scattered about the room, and the pictures 
hanging against the walls; among which, some 
fine landscapes hy Cuyp, and gems from the old 
masters, were distinguished by a particular 
arrangement of light. 

Turning from one of these pictures, I saw that 
an old lady, clad in black satin, with a ker- 
chief of old cardinal point about her neck, and a 
lace cap, tied with black and white ribbons, had 
quietly entered the room. Several of the guests 
arose to meet her; go I knew that it was the 
earl’s mother. Directly, most of the ladies were 
gathered around her sofa; and when she began 
asking questions about my country, they joined 
in, each having some special object of interest 
to inquire about: our gorgeous autumnal forests, 
Niagara, and the society of New York and Wash- 
ington; in all of which the old countess joined, 
with such interest that I really believe that most 
of us would have been better pleased if the gen- 
tlemen had not come in so early. B 

After this, Lord Carlisle was speaking of Castle 
Howard, his estate in Yorkshire, which T had 
not seen. He regretted that public duties kept 
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him from receiving friends there, just then; but “Oh, madame, I am coming over to your 
in compensation, brought out some fine drawings ; country, yery soon.’” 
of the interior decorations, especially of some} ‘That is pleasant news, I answered. ‘You 
carvings by Gibbons. . will find yourself welcomed.” 
He had just done, when the evening guests} ‘And that is pleasant news for me. But I 
began to dropin. Among them were Thackeray, 3 am coming over to make money.” 
whom I had not met before; and Dickens, with? ‘Perhaps we may be able to appreciate the 
whom I had become well acquainted, during his } motive,” I said, laughing. ‘But you will find 
first visit to the United States; and with them }-many things worth coming for, beyond that.” 
appeared at least a dozen other celebrities. ; “‘T am not coming to see Niagara,” he went on, 
I was sitting near the countess, when Thack- ; with the same half humorous frankness, ‘the 
eray came forward to pay his respects. Directly : Kentucky cave, and all that; but your society at 
after the introduction, he said, with a cordiality } Newport, Saratoga, and Washington. It’s your 
that was pleasantly abrupt: people that I care for. I mean to give them some 



























































































































































































































































































































































CASTLE HOWARD. 


lectures worth hearing, about the ‘ Four Georges.’ ; looking man, whose very presence brought a smile 
The lectures are nearly finished,’’ he said, turn- { of welcome from the countess, as she received 
ing toward the countess. ‘I mean to deliver ‘ and introduced him. 
them first in England; and if I don’t make your “My heart always warms to a person from 
ladyship cry, I’m a Dutchman.” ‘The States,’”’ he said. ‘* You have been so kind 
The old lady laughed, and replied that Mr. { to my poor countrymen on the other side.” 
Thackeray could always command both her} Then I comprehended that this was the 0’Gor- 
smiles and her tears, as he wished; and that {man Mahon, a member of Parliament, from the 
she certainly would go to hear his lectures on the | Green Island; whose ancestry ran back to the 
“« Foul’ Georges.”” Sena kings. Then and afterward, I found him 
Thackeray was far too great a fayorite in'the jas perfect a specimen of the Irish gentleman, 
room for long conyersation with anyone; and ; or of any gentleman, as could be. 
soon gave way to a tall and remarkably fine-’ Ithink that evening was one of the pleasantest 
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Leyer spent. In the hall, when I rose to go, I 
found a servant waiting with my wraps, which 
Lord Carlisle took from him, placed upon my shoul- 
ders, and led me to the carriage. Once there, 
I remembered, with something like amusement, 
how anxious I had been, before entering the 
house; and I realized that simplicity of manners 
—in itself the essence of high breeding—was sure 
to prevail in a company like that. 

Indeed, the dainty old countess, with her kindly 
manners and pleasant talk, was a far less pre- 
tentious personage than many a shop-girl at home. 
Yet this lady was the daughter of Georgiana, 
that beautiful Duchess of Devonshire whose won- 
derful loveliness has been the theme of poets for 
a century; and whose grace and elegance still 
live on the canvas of Gainsborough. Georgiana 
was not the only wife of the duke, however; for 
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after her death, he married her intimate friend, 
Lady Jane Foster, who was only less lovely than 
her predecessor. There is a famous picture by 
Angelica Kauffmann, representing “the two, the 
faces being given in profile; but it hardly does 
justice to the beauty of either: much of that of 
Georgiana, especially, having come from the ex- 
traordinary brilliancy of her complexion. 

Lady Carlisle’s father, thus, had been a duke; 
her brother was a duke; she was the widow of 
an earl; and she lived to see two of her sons 
earls, two of her daughters married to dukes, 
and to be the grandmother of three dukes, 

By. birth, marriage, and through her living 
descendants, she yas, when I met her, related 
to one Prince of Rome, and to seyen of the most 
powerful dukes in England: and yet, as I have 
said, her manners were simplicity itself. 
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Miss Frances Brown had just finished rending 
the most delightful, but at the same time the 
most confusing, letter in the world, ‘The fol- 
lowing is an extract from 1t: 


“You know I have long been counting on a 


{ 


i 
H 


she had just received up to Yonkers with her, 
and ask for an explanation of some of its subject 
matter; for she had made up her mind, on the 
instant, that she would go. 

Miss Frances was at present in a position quite 


visit from you; but heretofore there has always {uncongenial to her tastes. She and five other 


been some insurmountable obstacle: either you 
were so situated that you cold not come, or I 
was not in a position to ask you. Mais, nous 
avons changé tout cela! You will be surprised, 
no doubt, to learn that we have moved to Yon- 
kers; yet such is the case. We are occupying 
a charming little house, and are prepared to 
entertain you to the best of our ability. Every- 
thing is auspicious; so pack your trunk, and 
come at once, I feel sure you will not hesi- 
tate when I tell you that I have met with an 
accident which keeps me a prisoner to the house. 
Let this account, also, for my long silence. I 
was thrown out of a carriage, and succeeded in 
battering my bones pretty well. I broke my left 
leg, just above the ankle; and three fingers of 
my right hand. °I suppose you noticed that this 
letter was not embellished with my own elegant 
chirography. Stella is my amanuensis. Write 
and let me know when you are coming, Did you 
receive my brief note of the 16th? 


Your friend, Cuarum,”’ 


«‘T must have missed a letter,’ Miss Frances 
observed, as she put the aboye communication 
back in its envelope. ‘I never received the 
note of the 16th. I wonder who Stella is? 
Charlie forgot to tell me.” 

Then, with a feeling of pleasant anticipation, 
she took the letter out, and read it over a second 
time. There were some things in it which she 
did not quite understand, Especially was she 
surprised at the rather startling discovery that 
her friend Charlotte, or more familiarly Charlie 
Mayhew, who had lived in Cambridge all her 
life, had suddenly emigrated to Yonkers. ‘Then 
there was the accident, so casually referred to, 
which was a terrible thing to happen to a young 
lady of nineteen summers. Miss Frances felt as 
if she had skipped an important chapter in a 
book. It seemed to her that, if she had only 
received Charlie’s lost letter, all these allusions 
would have been explained, and everything be 


quite “a8) to her. She meant to take the one 


young ladies, all students in the Academy of Fine 
Arts, were occupying a French flat, on the fourth 
floor, in one of our Eastern metropolitan towns. 
When the girls were all there, it was a yery jolly 
household: full of life and gayety,.and even fun, 
But the holidays were now at hand, and her 
companions had all gone for a three weeks’ 
vacation. Miss Frances, unfortunately, had no 
home, except with a crotchety guardian whom 
she despised; and she had made up her mind to 
face the dreariness of a solitary Christmas, rather 
than undergo the torture of Mr. Jordan’s hospi- 
talities. It was in the midst of this gloomy 
prospect that Charlie Mayhew’s letter arrived ; 
and without 2 moment’s hesitation, Miss Frances 
dispatched a breezy little note, saying that she 
would leave for Yonkers by the six o’clock train, 
on ‘the day after to-morrow.” 

When the train, thus designated, thundered 
into the Yonkers depot, the mysterious “Stella” 
was in waiting. She was quite a pretty girl, 
enveloped in an elegant sealskin dolman; and 
her bright eyes flashed inquisitively on the face 
of every passenger who got off the train. Miss 
Frances had- entered the waiting-room, before 
they met; and then a yery unexpected scene 
was enacted, Both girls fell into each other's 
arms, with exclamations of surprise and delight. 

«Why, Stella, is it you?”? Miss Frances in- 
quired, breathlessly. ‘Why haye you never 
written to me?” 

“T lost your address,’’ was the prompt reply. 
Oh, I am so glad to see you. It quite brings 
back the dear old days at school. But how did 
you happen to come here ?”” 

“T came to see Charlie,’ Miss Frances ex- 
plained, at which her companion gave a little 
exclamation, coupled with a prolonged stare. 

“To see Charlie?’ said Stella, to herself. 
“Well, I think Charlie might have told me of 
this. What a mean thing to let me think Frances 
Brown was a man |’? 

But of course she said nothing of this to her 
old schoolmate; and her resentment at Charlie 
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was soon swallowed up in genuine pleasure at } 
meeting an old friend, whom she had not seen for 
three years. As the two girls drove up from the 
depot, it did not seem that they could talk fast 
enough. In some fifteen minutes, Stella Bryant's 
jaunty little phaeton sleigh’ drew up in front of 
one of those picturesque houses for which the 
banks of the Hudson are celebrated. The cottage 
—it was hardly big enough to be called a man- 
sion—had a low verandah in front, and windows 
that reached to the floor. The interior was brill- 
iantly lighted, and between the ‘curtains Miss 
Frances caught a glimpse of what awaited her. 
She could see that the parlor was a perfect bijou of 
an apartment: the more cozy, and even beautiful, 
because apparently in every-day use. A glorious 
wood fire blazed and roared in a great square 
chimney. But no one seemed to be in the room, 
except a young man of about twenty-seven years 
of age—handsome, but rather pale—who sat be- 
fore the fire, with a bright afghan spread over 
his knees, 

A moment more, and the two girls had alighted, 
and were in the hall. Here, a lovely little white- 
haired lady met them, to whom Stella presented 
her friend, saying: ‘‘ Mamma, this is my friend, 
Frank.” 


“ With them? With whom?” 
“Why, with her aunt’s family.” 
“Whose aunt 2?’ 

“Why, Charlie's aunt.” 

«What aunt?” 

‘How silly you are, Stella! 
well that Iimean Mrs. Shaw.” 

“JT hayen’t. seen Mrs. Shaw for six ‘months,’” 
was the solemn response: 

{ “Does Charlie keep house here all by her- 
self?” Miss Frances exclaimed, in astonish- 
ment. 
} . «For heayen’s sake, Frank! 
talking about ?”” 
‘* Why, Charlie Mayhew, of course.” 
“Didn't you know Charlie went to California, 
} last month?” 
Miss Frances gave one gasp of astonishment, 
}and then sank down, in a helpless little heap, on 
; the floor. 

“That can’t be,’”’? she cried, when she had 
found her voice again. «‘Ihad a letter from her, 
day before yesterday. It was she who invited) 
mehere. I have the letter in my pocket, I'l 
show it to you.’ 

Miss Frances was growing very much excited, 
and at that instant there flashed across Stélla’s 


You know very 


Who are you 





They passed, through the parlor/door, as she } brain a suspicion that her friend might be crazy. 
spoke, and the young man in the easy-chair ; The next, Miss Frances had thrust » crumpled 
started up at the name, and glanced out; but } letter into her hand—a letter signed your 


sunk back helplessly, the instant after. 

“his is my old school-friend, mamma,’’ con- 
tinued Stella, ‘You remember hearing me talk 
of Frank ?”” 

“Lam very glad to see you, my dear,” Mrs. 
Bryant said, cordially. But instead of leading 
the way into the parlor, she led the way to the 
foot of the stairs, saying: ‘‘Hadn’t you better 
take her up to your room, at once, Stella?” 

Stella ran upstairs, gayly, bidding Miss Frances 
follow her. The latter young lady obeyed, but it 
was in a dazed way. 

“Take off your things, my dear,” Stella said, 
setting the example. ‘Charlie is downstairs.’ 

Then she added, slyly, when her back was 
turned toward Miss Frances : 

“Charlie never told me a word about you. I 
think it was very shabby of you not to tell me, 
when you might have known how pleased I would 
be.” 

“Why, what do you mean, Stella?” Miss 
Frances inquired, wonderingly. 

‘Oh, very well,’ her friend replied, in a ban- 
tering tone. ‘I shall pay you back, some day.” 

“Charlie never told me that you were making 
your home with them,’’ Miss Frances said, with 


some resentment, 
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friend, Charlie.” 

‘Why, this is my brother’s letter,’ Stella said, 
without hesitation. ‘I wrote it for him, day 
before yesterday.” 

« But it is addressed to me,” Frances exclaimed, 
nervously. ; 

«« There is some ridiculous mistake here, dear,” 
Stella said,’ soothingly. ‘Come downstairs. 
Perhaps Charlie can explain it.” 

Charlie Bryant was seated in his easy-chair, 
when they entered the parlor: He could not 
stir, without assistance; but he was on the way 
to conyalescence. 

“You have been playing one of your odious 
jokes, Charlie,” Stella exclaimed, when she had 
presented Miss Frances to him. 

«J protest,” was the rejoinder, with a puzzled 
look. 

| «What do you mean by addressing such a let— 

‘ter as this to Miss Brown?” said Stella, and with 
this imperative question, she thrust the inexpli- 
cable letter into his hands, 

“Why, how the—I beg pardon, ladies—but the 
truth is—why, this letter is addressed to an old 
friend of mine, Frank Brown.” 

“Where do you live, Frank?’ Stella. asked,, 
desperately, 
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“No. — West Forty-fourth Street,” was the 
reply. 

‘No. —?” Charlie shouted, in a perfect vortex 
of mirth. ‘Ina French flat?” 

Miss Frances nodded. Charlie went off into 
Another paroxysm of laughter, 

The most natural mistake in the world,” he 
said, when he could control himself. ‘+My friend 
lives in the same building. You occupy one flat 
and he another. As both of you haye the same } 
name, it is not at all strange that you should 
have received his letter. Look at the envelope, 
and you will see it is addressed to, Mfr. Francis 
Brown.” 

It was just as he said; and after various, expla- 
nations and comments, all joined in a general 
laugh at the singular adventure, and at the odd 
train of circumstances that had led to the reunion 
of two warm friends, whom the whirlpool of life 
had separated. 

«J shall go riglit back to the city to-morrow,” 
Miss Frances said, stoutly, when they arose from 
the supper-table. 

“ You will do no such thing,” Stella answered, 
indignantly. “Do you think you are going to 
cheat me out of a visit which heayen has very 
plainly intended me to have?” 

Miss Frances made some feeble objections ; but 
they were soon overruled. 

“T have sent off a telegram to Mr. Brown,” 
said Charlie. ‘I expect him up, to-morrow or 
next day, You may be sure I took pains to 
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address it to Mr. Francis; Brown, No, — West 
Forty-fourth Street, Zhird Floor.’ 

Not the next day, but the day after, Mr. Francis 
Brown, banker and broker, arrived at Yonkers ; 
and then, mA the servants put it, there were “ great 
goings-on.” Never were holidays more thoroughly 
enjoyed. The three weeks’ yacation, which Miss 
Frances had allowed herself, lengthened out to 
six; and Mr. Brown did not leayé any sooner. 
Charlie was able to go about by the middle of Feb- 
ruary; but, even though he was no longer confined 
to the house, he was loth to lose Miss Frances’ 
companionship. I question whether he would 
ever have let her go, had she not promised to come 
back for good, and share with him a charming lit- 
tle house he was bent on building. Oddly enough, 
Mr. Francis Brown had made a similar compact 
with Stella; and the four entered into. another 
agreement, which was that in summer they should 
all live together at Yonkers, and in the winter 
they should go to New York. ‘# Living together” 
did not mean in the same house, but. within a con- 
yenient distance, which allowed them to enjoy 
each other's society to their heart’s content. 

“Wasn't it odd?’ Stella has said a hundred 
times, in referring io the mistake, which had 
ended so happily. ‘And yet it was only a 
‘nominal difference,’ between ypur name and 
Frank's, that led to it all.” 

Tt was one of the things that were fore- 
ordained,’” Frances says, gravely. ‘It was the 
inexorable decree of fate—Kisuxr.” 
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BY REY. CG. G. 
“Tis morning full of breezes and perfume— 
Brimful of promise of midsummer weather— 
When bees, and birds, and T are glad together, 
Breathes of the full-leaved season, when soft gloom 
‘Checkers thy streets, and thy close elms assume 
Round roof and spiro the semblance of green billows; 
Yet now thy glory is the yellow willows— 
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The yellow willows full of bees and bloom. 


Unider their mealy blossoms Ulackbirds meot,” 
And robins pipe amid the cedar nigher; 

Through the still elms I hear the ferry’s beat; 
‘The swallows chirp abont the towering spire; 

The whole air pulses with its weight of sweet, 
Wet not quite satisfied is my desire. 
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‘Wirar spirit evil with wan eyes of gloom 
Stood by meé at my birth, and shadowed me 
With heavy mists plucked from some barren sea, 
Sluggish, opaque, and sad as early doom? 
“What spirit wreathed with me the narrow room, 
And crowned with thorn the happy mantel-+tree— 
Each window that looked o'er the summer lea— 


And sprinkled gall npon the threshold stone? 
Then, leaving, whispered thro’ the iron-bound door; 
“well evermore in thine ownself alone, 
For none shall ever know thee, or atone 
‘To thee for unjust. words, and thonghts, and deeds; 
Nor dream a heart behind that darkness bleeds— 
‘That even death shall be a friond to thee!” 
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Lorra Manryy, was the very antithesis of her 
“Cousin Jane. The former had not, I fear, a very 
well-regulated mind, and what is more, I fear, 
rather took pride in the fact, But she was pretty, 
amiable, generous, and very lovable. Lhe cousin, 
mentally considered, was perfect, She was older 
than Lotta, and quite the ‘correct thing,’”’ in all 
she did. Conyentionality culminated in her. 
She was the goddess of propriety personified. 

It needs hardly to be said, after this, that Lotta 
and Cousin Jane did not get along well together, 
They mutually rasped and irritated each other, 
without either, perhaps, being much to blame, 

One morning, after quite a ‘battle royal’ at 
the breakfast-table, Cousin Jane rose in her wrath } 
and made for the door. But before she could | 
reach it, Lotta, who chanced to look towards the 
window, arrested the fugitive, by calling: 

«Here comes E, B, B."” 

«“, B. B.!? echoed Cousin Jane, stopping 
short. ‘* What do you mean ??” 

“You begged me not to say elderly, battered 
beau,” said Lotta, 

“Mr. Middlemore! 
more is coming.” 

“Yes,” rejoined Lotta, ‘and so is his wig, 
and so is his gouty leg, though he tries to walk 
as if he had left it at home, and brought a spick- 
and-span new one out forthe occasion. Lwarn you, 
Cousin Jane, if he attempts to lecture me this 
morning, I’ll pull his wig off and step on it.” 

««Totta,’? groaned Cousin Jane. 

«J will,” eried Lotta, viciously, stamping her 
foot, and looking so exasperatingly pretty that any 
man in the world would have; let her stamp on 
him with pleasure. 

She was a tiny creature, with a delicious pink 
and white complexion, delightfully wicked brown 
eyes, and a halo of golden curls, which, in spite 
of her relative, she wore cropped short, and 
parted on one side, in a fashion as becoming as 
it was unorthodox. Altogether, she was quite 
an incarnation of fun, mischief, and loveliness. 

The door opened, and old Simons appeared, 
with the information that Mr, Middlemore pre- 
sented his apologies for calling at such an 
unseemly hour, but trusted that Miss Nesbitt 
would kindly receive him, as he was obliged to 
go to New York by the eleven o’clock train, and 
would be absent for several days. 


You mean Mr. Middle- 
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“Dear me! He could have reached the station 
ever so much quicker, if he had taken the other 
road, instead of this one,” said Lotta, 

The gentleman named entered, approached 
Cousin Jane, and said: I hope you are well, 
Miss Nesbitt.” 

“Oh, how can I be—after—when—” 

Leaving her phrases incomplete, the spinster 
subsided into her pocket-handkerchief, and the 
neavest arm-chair. 

“And how are you, Miss Wickedness?” the 
visitor continued, turning towards Lotta. 

“Tm gloomy,” replied Lotta; ‘hopelessly 
gloomy ; and grand and peculiar also.’” 

“1's very becoming to you,’ said Mr. Middle- 
more, gallantly, whereupon Cousin Jane groaned 
aloud, behind her pocket-handkerchief, 

“What have you done to Cousin Jane, Mr. 
Middlemore, that she begins to sob, at sight of 
you?’ demanded Lotta, mischievously. 

“Oh, oh, oh!’ moaned Cousin Jane, and re- 
moyed her handkerchief from her eyes.‘ Lotta 
has been going on in the most dreadful way, Mr. | 
Middlemore, ever since she came into this room. 
I am perfectly in despair—perfectly.’”” 

« Well, I'll leave you now,” said Lotta, “and 
you can cry and confess on Mr. Middlemore’s 
shoulder.’’ 

Lotta,” squeaked Cousin Jane, in an agony 
of spinster confusion and outraged modesty, 
though Mr. Middlemore was so old that he had 
once been her guardian, as he was now her 
youthful relative’s. 

“Vm afraid I can’t spare you, just yet, my 
dear Lotta,’’ said he, as the girl was making for 
the door. ‘Do me the favor to wait a little.” 

“Oh, if you haye anything special to say,’’ re- 
turned Lotta, hesitatingly. Then she flashed a 
fiery glance at him, and added: “ But I warn 
you, I’m not in a mood to be lectured.” 

“TJ don’t think I ever lectured you in my life,’* 
said he, laughing; ‘‘ why should I begin now ?” 

« Ah, well, then,” said Lotta, smiling. ‘I am 
all attention.” 

“Well, my dear, I faney you haye an idea what. 
it is that I want to spenk about—” 

“Oh,” broke in Lotta, with a groan, “T do 
think it’s horrid to be obliged to talk over such 
things. My mind is made up. I shall not go back 
from my decision. What is more, if 766 Temple 
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had any delicacy or sense, he would accept it as 
final, and leave me in peace, instead of persuad- i 
ing you to come and open the matter again.” 

*«He hasn’t,” replied Mr, Middlemore. “But 
T have had a letter from him—” 

“Jack has written to you about it?” burst in 
Lotta, ‘* Well, it would have been rather more 
polite, if he liad written to me.” 

“My dear, you asked him not to.”” 

“Oh, he has been complaining.” 
was triumphant. 

“Par from it,” replied Mr. Middlemore, «I'll 
just read you his letter.’ 

Lotta had it on the tip of her tongue to refuse 
to listen ; but her curiosity was too strong. Mr. 
Middlemore took the epistle out of his pocket, 
adjusted his glasses, and read, slowly : 


Her tone 





“My Dear Friend :—Have just received your 
note. I shall be quite ready to attend to the 
business on the day you haye set. I got Lotta’s 
letter yesterday, and accept her decision as final. 
No man can force a girl to marry him. No man, 
but a fool or an ass, ean ever want to marry a 
girl, when she owns that she does not love him. 
Lotta has at length convinced me. I am only 
sorry I have bothered her so much, during these 
last months. I would write and tell her so, but 
she asked me not to answer her letter. You can 
assure her that she need not fear my worrying 
her any further. She is a dear, jolly little body, 
though made somewhat after the recipe for cream- 
cakes, in Alice in Wonderland: with a good deal 
of pepper. However, now that we are to be only 
cousins, I daresay we shall get on admirably.” 


“Shall we, indeed?” cried Lotta, scarlet with 
wrath. ‘I never heard so impudent a letter, in 
my life. If he ever sets foot in this house, I 
leave it—if—” 

“Gently, gently. Don’t excite yourself, my 
dear,” said her guardian. “TI wouldn’t have 
read it, if I had supposed you would be vexed to 
find how easily Jack takes the matter.’’ 

*T don’t care how he takes it,’’ said Lotta. 
“Te's a brute.” 

* Because he won’t let you break his heart ?”’ 
asked Mr. Middlemore, so quietly, that Lotta was 
silenced. ‘The rést of the letter—’ 

“Oh, I thank you. I’ve heard quite enough,” 
said Lotta, interrupting. 

“The rest of the letter,” imperturbably con- 
tinued her guardian, ‘is merely to say, that he is 
sure he shall be quite ready to coincide in my { 
views for the division of the property. You } 
‘understand, of course, that, by your aunt's will, ; 

if there is to be no marriage, you inherit thirty } 
thousand dollars, and Jack fifty—” i 
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“Let him have the whole. Say I wish it.” 

“Thanks, but I should decline being the 
bearer of that proposal,’ said Mr. Middlemore. 
««Master Jack might tumble me downstairs, his 
temper being what he says yours is—peppery.”’ 

Lotta absolutely clenched her little fist. Cousin 
Jane swayed back and forth in her chair and 
groaned. But Lotta saw so plainly, by her guar- 
dian’s face, that he was amused at her anger, 
that she did her best to repress it. 

“Have you anything else to say ?”’ she asked. 

“T want to explain to you what property I 
propose to select for your share, and the way in 
which I mean to invest it.” 

*Don’t—don’t—I shouldn’t understand—I 
don’t want to hear,” 

‘You are quite capable of understanding, and 
I wish you to hear,”’ persisted he. At eighteen, 
@ young woman should begin to take an interest 
in her own business affairs.’ 

«Well, I shan’t,’’ cried Lotta, 


“Just as you please, my dear. But I shall 
explain, all the same.” 
Lotta knew this obstinate mood. It always 


quelled her, and made her ashamed, too, of her 
violence. She listened in silence, and as Cousin 
Jane was luckily called out of the room, was 
ready, when he finished, to express contrition for 
her naughtiness. 

“Tl never be impertinent to you again,” she 
cried. ‘Oh, you are the dearest, best man in 
the world.” 

“And you are a yery good little girl, only— 
peppery,” laughed he. ‘There, there, don’t get 
yexed again. You can he quite content. You 
are to have your own way. Jane has promised 
ine not to torment you, and you can see that Jack 
doesn’t mean to.” 

“Oh, he’s evidently delighted,” cried Lotta. 
‘All his talk about being fond of me was pre- 
tence.” 

“Ah, you think he ought to be unhappy. 
Isn’t that rather unreasonable ?”” 

“I don’t care what he is. I detest Jack 
Temple,” vowed Lotta. TI hope he will marry 
six widows, all with red hair and ten children 
apiece.” 

“T've no doubt he will marry,’ said Mr. 
Middlemore, Jaughing. “But I think he will 
content himself with one wife at a time, and try 
to find some young girl as pretty as you, and,” 
with emphasis, ‘‘less hard-hearted.” 

When he had taken his departure, Lotta went 
up to her own room, in an exceedingly subdued 
mood. Her guardian’s words kept echoing in 
her ears: «« You can be quite content—you are to 
have your own way.” 
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Somehow, she felt far from content. The inde-}she had been forced into the affair, and so the 
pendence and triumph of having “her own way’ "to became a bond which ‘appeared to her a 
seemed much less enjoyable than she had ex- } dreadful slavery. 
pected. In fuct, there was no triumph in the} Cousin Jane made matters worse, by constantly 
matter. Jack Temple apparently did not care a { holding up Jack before her eyes, as her rightful 
straw, or, more mortifying and inexplicable still, § counsellor and judge. Jack would not approve 
regarded his newly-gained freedom with com- { of this, she said ; Jack would be annoyed to hear 
placency. He had loved her—she was sure of she had done that. Jack would be horrified at 
that. Why, a year previous, when she had first | her wilfwlness and caprices. In the end, Lotta 
openly talked of wanting her liberty, he had been eame to feel that Jack was an embodiment of 
in a state of absolute despair, which, though she i eternal negation, standing between her and what- 
tried to think it fretted and annoyed her, had } ever was pleasant to do. 
been exciting and agreeable. She was forced to} Lufton, where the two ladies resided, was only 
admit that she had tormented him abominably. § three hours distant, by rail, from New York; so 
Cousin Jane had warned her that she would wear { Jack was a frequent visitor at the house, and had 
out his affection, Could this really be the case? } the habit, during each summer, of passing several’ 
She still told herself she wanted her freedom, } weeks in Mr. Middlemore’s ORR Clos estab- 
and should be happy now she had got it, But to} lishment near by. 
have roused no excitement, to have all opposition The girl teased him dreadfully, and the young 
suddenly withdrawn, her grand, tragic determi-} man committed the great folly of being always 
nation treated as of no importance, even Cousin | in extremes. Hither he was too submissive; or 
Jane to refrain from pathos or censure, made} when she fretted him beyond endurance, and 
such a flat denouement, that she was mortified ) rendered him jealous, then he attempted to cull 
and disgusted. her to order; and showed, as she frankly told 
Lotiws engagement with her cousin—we say} him, more like a schoolmaster than a lover, and 
cousin, but the relationship was distant—had } quite unbearable in either capacity. 
been entered into just after her sixteenth birth-} The first time Lotta had ventured so far as to 
day. She had then only lately come back from } vow that she wanted to break her engagement, 
South America, where, for three years, her father } the declaration created an excitement which was 
had held some diplomatic appointment, and | very pleasurable; and after that it had become 
where he and his wife had both died suddenly. } her war-ery, by aid of which she kept Jack and 
She had come back to make her home with { Cousin Jane in a state of wholesome fear. She 
Cousin Jane, and an old maid aunt, who was} had continued to utter it, until she herself be- 
dying slowly of consumption, lieved that she was quite in earnest; and had 
Jack Temple was then three-and-twenty, an / fully expected, after this definite rupture, to 
age when it is ensy and natural for a youth to} enjoy her freedom, and find life assume a 
fall in love; and finding Lotta positively be- ; brighter aspect. 
witching, he proceeded to adore her, with adepth } The weeks went on. Jack left her alone. 
and earnestness which gave a certain dignity to} Cousin Jane, whatever else she might find fault 
his exaggerated enthusiasm, ' about, never upbraided her with the step she had 
Lott was unable to decide whether she had ‘ taken; and Mr, Middlemore appeared to think 
a veal tenderness for Jack, or whether she was : her conduct quite natural. 
only pleased and flattered. But Jack overdid the} ‘ Boy and girl engagements very seldom come 
matter. He made the mistake of being positively § ; to anything,” he said, coolly; and then seemed 
abject in his adoration—the greatest blunder a ; | to disiniss the matter from his thoughts. 
man can commit. In the end, Lotta found her-} As the days extended into weeks, our heroine 
self engaged to Temple, almost before she knew. ; began to see that the want of Jack caused a great 
Miss Martyn died soon after, and in her will void in her life. She had nobody to tease, 
left. a legney to each separately; but not in equal { i nobody to rebel against; and what was worse, 
proportions: fifty thousand dollars to Jack, and { nobody to rule. Finally, she learned that Jack 
thirty thousand to Lotta, on the ‘conditions we ; Temple was coming to pay Mr. Middlemore his 
have seen. {annual visit: snd so managed to get up a certain 
When her aunt was dead and buried, and Lotta ; sensation of annoyance and ill-usage. 
began to renlize what she had done, and what} ‘I think it is very bad taste on his part,’’ she 
was expected of her, she began to indulge in al said to Cousin Jane; and the spinster stared at 
feeling of ill-usage and constraint, which grew so ; her, and laughed, scornfully. 
rapidly, that, before many months, she told herself,» ‘« He has always been in the habit of spending 
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August here,” said Cousin Jane. ‘‘ Pray, in the } putting off the excursion—as he might easily have 
name of goodness, why shouldn’t he now ?”” Nemes since it was not definitely arranged—he 

“Oh, very well,” cried Lotta. “I can give him { insisted on carrying it out; and they all spent a 
fair warning of one thing. If he means to worry | delightful afternoon. To increase her annoyance, 
me, or hopes to coax me to change my mind—” i several of the girls came to relate how charming 

“Lotta,” interrupted Cousin Jane, ‘you have } it had been; how more than delightful Jack 
always been wilful and capricious. You make } Temple was; how he had given them, at the lake, 
me tremble, often, for your future in this world } the surprise of a supper, with fireworks and 
and the next, But at least you haye had one } dancing in the eyening: they had not got home 
merit that girls don’t always possess—you’ve } till after midnight, ete., ete. No wonder their 
neyer been a fool. Don’t begin now.” condolences were exasperating to Lotta, 

** May I ask what calls forth this remarkable Thanks to Mr. Middlemore’s wisdom, the 
an(l polite exordium?” demanded Lotta, in her | engagement between the young couple had been 
most stately fashion. kept a secret; so that, at the time of the rupture, 

“You may,’”’ retorted Cousin Jane; ‘and I’ll } no disagreeable explanations were necessary. 
tell you, with pleasure. Jack Temple doesn’t But Lotta had a fresh mortification to undergo, 
want you to change your mind. You have done} ‘We used to think,’ said Annie Knowles to 
what I predicted you would: you have worn out } her, one day, ‘that Jack Temple was quite your 
his affection. You have sown the wind, and you ; property. But you've lost him, my dear, I’m 
must reap—” jafraid he must be a bit of a flirt. Anyway, he 

“That’s rushing away from the point,” inter-{ flung himself, yesterday, at the head of that 
rupted Lotta, sarcastically. ‘*The maxim is not { pretty Southern girl, Miss Leslie, in the most 
applicable.” open and outrageous fashion. You'd better be 

“Well, I'll tell you what is,’ said Cousin } on the lookout, if you care.’” 

Jane, “If you show that you believe Jack} ‘The girls teased and jested, and it seemed to 
Temple still cares for you, and so ayoid him, or } Lotta that they believed she had really cared for 
fear that he means to persecute you, then you'll } Jack, and were watching for sigus of anger and 
be ridiculous, and make yourself a general laugh- i disappointment at his disaffection. So she 
ing-stock. You know what is said about girls } plunged into a violent flirtation with a Mr. 
who always fancy every man in love with them. } Akers, a flirtation carried on principally in Jack 
Nobody has been more severe than you on such } Temple's presence, But she never succeeded in 
folly. So, take care.’’ rousing Jack to any show of emotion, though she 

Cousin Jane retired, with great majesty, as } did bring disapproving looks and lectures from 
she concluded; and Lotta actually cried from } Cousin Jane. But Mx. Middlemore dealt her the 
anger and mortification. severest blow; for, when the spinster called him 

In a few days, Jack Temple reached Mr. ; in to express his censure, he only shrugged his 
Middlemore’s house; and of course came over } shoulders, and said to Lotta: if 
at once to visit his relatives, Lotta thought he} “My dear, you overdo it. You are making 
had grown much handsomer, that he had im-} everybody think yon are trying to tease Jack, 
proved in every way; but his manner showed } Pray, for your own sake, be more careful.” 
indifference. He treated her with the affectionate In that moment, Lotta told herself that she 
familiarity 2 brother might have shown, only he { was no longer indifferent to Jack Temple; for 
was more polite and attentive than brothers i she hated him, utterly, fiercely ; and she would 
usually are; and Lotta could not manage to get } tell him so, on the first opportunity. The occa- 
up a disagreement, on any subject; which, some- ; sion offered, that very day. He came to the 
how, it would have been a great satisfaction for | house, to bring Cousin Jane some new books, and 
her to have done. Lotta contrived to twist a perfectly innocent 

There were plently of young people in eas into a eause of offense. But she failed 
neighborhood, that summer, and more gayeties {to get up a quarrel; for Jack would only be 
than in general; and of the whole of them, Jack } amused; and so she lost her temper. 

Temple was quite the head and front. But, } “You can’t help being peppery,” was all he 
though as nice as possible to Lotta, it was morti-} said. “You always were. Now if you only had 
fyingly evident that her wishes and pleasures { the good luck to be as calm as stately Miss Leslie ! 
were not the motives which influenced him in } What a complexion that creature has! And it’s 
his efforts to help the weeks pass ngreenbly. | all because she never loses her temper. By 
One day, when she had a really bad headache, 
anid could not join a riding-party, so far from 














Jove, she’s a regular Juno !”? 
“And you are—you are—” 
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“Just Jack, and your devoted cousin,” said 
he, as he bowed himself out. 

When he was gone, Lotta got a terrible lecture 
from Cousin Jane, and finally yowed she would 
go off and spend the rest of the summer with old 
Mrs. Sanborn, a distant relative, who had been 
begging for a visit from her. 

| “TL really wish you would, Lotta,” said Cousin 
Jane. ‘Iam tired out—completely tired out.” 

Lotta packed her things and departed, and a 
weary time she had of it; for Mrs. Sanborn was 
taken ill, and the girl had to nurse her, during 
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but got none; so at length he sought a mediator, 
and of all people in the world, he chose Jack 
Temple. Jack interviewed Lotta, and told her 
of Mr. Aker’s despairing state, speaking with the 
utmost coolness, yet with the best possible 
diplomatic taste. 

“He asked you tocome—you?” cried Lotta, 
surprised into an emphasis on the pronoun; for 
which, in another instant, she blushed scarlet, 
and could have bitten her tongue off. 

“Tt. was perfectly natural,” said Jack. 
and I are quite intimate. 


“He 
He regards me in the 


an entire month. She received several epistles light of your brother—as I hope you do.” 


from Cousin Jane, who told Lotta, frankly, that 


“T shall regard you as very impertinent, if 


her wilfulness and caprices would at length dull} you come to tease me about Mr. Akers,’”’ said 
the affection even of those who loved her best. Lotta, hotly. Then she stopped, and made a 
The winter was spent, as usual, in New York. { clutch at her dignity ; for Jack's eyes began to 
Jack Temple did his best to make it pleasant for ; laugh, though he answered, gravely : 
them, but only in a cousinly fashion. He was a) ® My dear cousin, don’t think me a bore; but 
good deal occupied, however, and had only ocea- {such a matter ought to be treated seriously; you 
sional evenings to devote to them. Miss Leslie, ; mustn’t be—” 
moreover, was spending the season in town, andj ‘Then he paused, and after an instant, added : 
she and Jack Temple were very intimate. Lotta «You mustn’t be hasty.” 
received plenty of admiration, but somehow she; But Lotta knew that he had come near saying 
was sick of flirtations; and, gay as the winter’ ‘“ peppery,” and she knew that he knew that she 
was, she often found herself almost wishing it} knew it. 
over and done with. She could not help feeling In cold, terse phrases, she begged her cousin 
that she missed Jack. Eyery day, too, she grew } to inform her rash admirer of the utter, vanity of 
more jealous of Miss Leslie. his hopes, and then turned to leaye the room, 
One evening, when dressed for a party, she ‘Perhaps you ought to think awhile,’ said 
had gazed at herself, with a good deal of satis-} Jack, impressively, stopping her. ‘Akers is 
faction, But her complacency was short-lived; } clever enough, good-looking enough, a capital 
for just after she entered the ball-room, she met | fellow, and very, very rich, Perhaps—don't be 
Miss Leslie on Juck ‘Temple's arm; and the latter } offended—but perhaps you ought to talk with 
looked surpassingly .beautiful—really, as Jack } Cousin Jane, or Middlemore.”’ | 


had said, ‘like a Juno.” ‘Lo crown her mortifi- 
cation, she overheard Miss Leslie say to Jack: 


“Tam not in the least offended. I quite ap- 
preciate your comrhon-sense advice and your 





“Your cousin is such a pretty creature. She} kindness,’’ said Lotta, with a dignified air and 
always reminds me of one of the figures on a} composure, though she felt as if she had a raging 
Watteau fan, she is so dainty and so trim. But } furnace inside her, “but I must decline the pro- 
isn’t she rather peppery? It always amuses me { posed honor. 1 beg that I may neyer hear of the 
to make her put out her claws.”’ matter again,” 

“Oh,” thought Lotta, ‘I wish—I wish I was “Of course not—if you are quite sure about 
a tiger, and had you in my claws, She’s a great, | your own mind,’ said Jack, stepping aside to let 
cold marble statue. I don’t believe she can feel. } her pass. 

And people say Jack will marry her, It’s nothing “J am quite sure,” replied Lotta, ‘TI shall 
to me. But I’m sure he will live to regret it. not marry till I can fall in love. I have never 
Men are all idiots.”’ yet succeeded.in doing that.” And she swept out 

One man proved himself to be so, certainty, } of the room, 
only a few weeks lnter; and that was Mr. Akers.} ‘This final declaration was a little comfort, for 
He had always rather presumed, to use Lotta’s ; awhile to Lotta, as she sat thinking oyer the con- 
own expression, on their acquaintance of the? yersation, in her own room; but not much. If 
summer before, arid had followed her about per-{ she had wanted proof that Jack had no lingering 
sistently, though even Cousin Jane admitted that § affection left for her, she had it now. How, in 
Lotta behaved remarkably well, and gave him no} the old days, she had underrated him, in every 
encouragement whateyer, now. He long wished | way! How completely she had misunderstood 
a chance to pour his confessions into Lotta’s ear, ; hischaracter! Hewas strong, proud, resolute, and 
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oh, so clever; and she had flung away his love— { 
flung it away from childish wilfulness, before she ; that a healthy man could almost leap over. Just 
had deyeloped enough to prize its worth. ; above where Lotta sat, it was crossed by a bridge, 
A couple of hours later, she and Cousin-Jane } that led to the road on which stood their house. 
went for a drive. The air was soft and mild, so Lotta had a ring, which Jack had once given her, 
they got out of the carriage, and walked about, ; and which, recently, had become doubly dear to 

y 

i 








The river, in fact, was but a narrow aoe 


in a shady nook of the Park; and when the{her. She wore it, to-day. She was sitting, lost 
spinster was tired, she sat down to fest, and } in reverie, listening unconsciously to the soft flow 
Lotta still walked to and fro in the shady alley. } ofthe waters, and gazing at this ring, as she turned 

She heard the sound of horses’ feet; glanced} it idly, now and then, when all of a sudden she 
up; and saw Jack and Miss Leslie riding by, ; heard the sound of hoofs, and looking up, and 
talking so earnestly they did not notice her. across the brook, she saw Jack riding along. The 

Lotta was absent so long,: that Cousin Jane | road, in fact, at this point, ran quite close to the 
came in search of her. jwater. He had come by an earlier train than he 

“T couldn't think what had become of you,” } had at first intended, and was now on his way, she 
she said. “ Why, child, you have stopped 2 full} knew, to Cousin Jane-and herself. He did not 
hour. You’ye taken cold. You are as white as} apparently see her, and her first impulse was’ to 


a ghost, and shaking from head to foot.”” let him pass. She wanted time to prepare for the 
“Tis only a chill,” said Lotta, carelessly; but} meeting. Hehad dropped the reins over his left 
she felt it was like the chill of death. arm, to leave his hands free to light a refractory 


She knew the whole truth, at last. Not only} cigar. Suddenly, a bird whirred up, directly in 
had she flung Jack Temple’s love away, but he } front of his horse's head. The animal was fright: 
had given it to anothér ; and now that it-was* too } ened; shied, and reared; and Jack was flung 
late, she knew she loved him: She knew, too, } upon a boulder, and lay, insensible: 
that she had loved him always. With a cry of horror, and a‘ Oh, Jack,” that 

Tt was now the beginning of May, and Cousin } had a world of love in its very tone, Lotta 
Jane was already longing for the quiet of her started up; gazed around, for one instant, dazed ; 
country home. So she: experienced unalloyed : and then, recovering herself, darted forward to the 
delight when, a few days subsequent, Lotta- de=} bridge. In almost less time than we have taken 
clared that she should be glad to go baek. The } to’ describe it, she had crossed it, and was beside 
announcement of their immediate departure was ; him, supporting his head, her hands stained with 
so sudden, that Jack Temple could not even dine } the blood oozing from a cut he had received on 
with them on the last evening, as Cousin Jane} the back of his head. His eyes were closed. 
had invited him to do. He was extremely sorry, } The face was rigid and white. 
he said, but the Leslies gave a grand dinner, «Jack! moaned Lotta. “Oh, my darling, 
that very: night, and he was engaged to it. my love, are you dead ?” 

So Cousin Jane and Lotta journeyed home,and; For an instant, she was near fainting. But 
Lotta:sat down with her sore heart, in the quiet, ; she roused herself. She kissed the pale forehead, 
to look present and future in the! face. She} laid his head down on the grass, and sprang up, 
meant that no human being should suspect her ; remembering that the gardener’s cottage was just 
secret, and showed a:courage and resolution few | beyond the turn of the road, and that she might 
girls of her age would have displayed. 2 be able to find assistance there. But just then a 

Barly in July, she learned that « great trial was ; farmer’s wagon, with a couple of men seated in 
in store for her, Jack Temple was coming up, / it, appeared; and presently they were lifting 
much earlier than usual; in fact, would arrive } Jack in on the straw, and Lotta was holding his 
in'a few days; and Miss Leslie was to return for ; head again. It was all like some awful dream. 
the summer. But as one of the men caught Jack’s horse, and 

“Ran away? cried Lotta, in response to a} galloped off in search of a doctor, he called: 
very natural cowardly imipulse that rose in her}. **He’s not dead, Miss Martyn. I could feel 
soul. ‘No, I won’t. I’ve been‘ a fool, but Fly his heart beat.” 
not be a coward.’” Had he’ said it, or did she only fancy it? 

3 
; 





Tt.was late in the afternoon of the day on } Anyway, she dared not ask ; and the wagon jolted 
which Mr. Midilemore had told Lotta he ex-{ on down the road, and crossed the little bridge; 
pected Jack. Our heroine had gone out for a} and after what seemed an endless while, but was 
walk, and had turned into a beautiful wood, at} really less than ten minutes, reaclied the house, 
the end of which was a seat, by the side of the; The next thing Lotta: remembered—it might 
little river that skirted the grounds. j have been hours, it might have been years after— 


\ 
Near 
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Mr. Middlemore was telling her that the fall had “Oh, Jack! Oh, Jack!” 

produced concussion of the brain, There would «Yes, those were the words, but in a different 
be a night of stupor, then Jack would rouse up ; } tone. Did you mean it?” 

and then would come the crisis. Perhaps he}  *‘ Do you want—do you care to know?” Then 
would die—the chances were that he would; { recollecting the harm any agitation might cause, 
but he was so young and strong. she left-her sentence unfinished. But she bent 

How she lived through the succeeding fives} over his pillow; kissed him; and added, softly 
days was a maryél to Lotta. To those about her, } and solemnly, ‘I love you, Jack. 1 love you.” 
she was in turn a maryel, such was her quiet elo! So he lay quiet and holding her hand, till he 
lution and helpfulness. Butat AisehdyTheRcouTd | fell asleep again; and still Lotta could not tell 
speak and recognize them all; and the doctor} whether she was awake or dreaming. Indeed, 
promised, if no fever set in, that another eight! | from that hour, life became so happy that it was 
and-forty hours would see him out of danger. all rather like a dream, for a long while; and 

The eight-and-forty hours passed. It chanced } when Jack could sit up and receive visitors, 
that Lotta was sitting alone by Jack’s bed when | Miss Leslie was permitted to be the first to con- 
he awoke from “ long, peaceful sleep. ; gratulate him. 

“T's you, Lotta?’ he whispered. }- @Ttold) Mr, Temple how it would end, you 

“Yes, Jacky but don’t try to talk. You must } naughty girl,’ said she. - ‘I felt certain, from 
take this.” } thit first time you put out your claws at poor me. 

He swallowed the potion, obediently enough; | Though I was not so poor, either; for I had a 
kept fast hold of her hand; and murmured, | lover of my own, and lad no need to take up 
dreamily, with a smile on his lips: with yours, when you erst! him off? — 

“T heard what you said, Lotta, when I fell. “She only mislaid him,’ Mr, Middlemore 
Tt seemed as if you spoke from a great way off; } observed. “I knew she would realize her 
but T heard; then I don't remember any more.’’ } mistake, if only he could behave sensibly, and 

“Tt's no matter,” she answered, simply. She } he has—eh, Lotta?” 
meant that his having heard her betray herself; ‘Pretty well—for a man,” assented Lotta, 
did not matter, In her overstrained, excited } with'a laughing malicionsness, which showed she 
frame, it seemed to her as if she ought to accept i was rapidly recovering her spirits. 
this humiliation os a punishment’ for all her}. Nevertheless, in her after years, whenever 
wickedness in the past. } she became too wilful, she got back again to 

“But it does matter,” he said, slowly. “I) good behavior the moment she thought of that 
want to get well. I will, if you'll say it again.” } day Av Tne Briar. 
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Tun great sea sont a message to the motintains, 
Clad ia eternal snow, 

‘And to the palms Beside the southern foutitains, 
Where the magnoling grow. 

“ Behold,” it said, “a song dies out in silence, 

A soul has taken flight 

‘Vo find the summer of the Happy Islands— 
The poet died last night.” 


Deal! Cun it be the song we loved is ended, 
And we no more shall hear 

‘Tho strain in whose sweet music often blended 
The carlence of a tear? 

‘The pen has fallen from the weary fingers, 
Low lies the dear white head ; 

But evermore his song's sweet echo lingers— 
The poet is not dead! 


He cheered ne when he sang his songs of labor, 
The hymns of honest toil, 

And made us strong to help a falt'ting neighbor 
In life's heat and turmoil. 





REXFORD. 


‘And when he smote the bondsmen’s galling fetter 
With words intense and strong, 

We knew how great his heart, aud loved him better 
Because he hated wrong. 

fe sang to help the heart in aspiration, 
And made it brave to dares 

All men, in every land and any station, 
To him as brothers were. 

He claimed them by the ties of hope and sorrow, 
‘That makes the Whole world kin; 

‘To that great heart that dreads no coming morrow, 
May endless pence come in! 


Rest, white-haired singer, by the peaceful river 
‘That you haye loved so long. 

Our love shall be a stream-that will deliver 
Your legacy of song 

To those who conld not listen to its singing. 
Sleep well, with work all done, 

‘And dream of those to thy grave's Mecee. bringing 
‘Their tributes, one by one. 


THE SONATA DEL DIAVOLO. 





BY MRS. BE. L. OUSHING 





CHAPTER I. } anon, the song of the passing yoyager came wafted 

““We will find him in the summer-house, I } Sto the ear, blending its untutored melody with 
trow,’”’ said Pietro Tartini to his wife, a comely i the thrilling tones which the touch of the rapt 
and gentle-looking dame, as drawing her arm {musician drew from his instrument. For rapt 
through his own, he led her from the shaded { indeed he scemed—spell-bound by the magic of 
verandah of their dwelling down a few steps}his art, deaf to the step of those who were 
through a flowery garden, and onward through jopproaching. He sat, his head thrown back, the 
smooth alleys, bordered by gay parterres, toward junclosed collar of his coat reyealing his white 
the little building he had named. ; throat, fair and beautiful as that of a young 

It was a rustic temple, simple and unpre- i maiden, the light breeze with loving fingers 
tending in appearance; but its rough walls were ! gently stirring the rich brown curls that clus- 
so thickly clothed with climbing vines, that it { tered around his brow, and his deep-blue eyes 
seemed rather some green and loyely bower of ; lifted with melancholy yet passionate enthusiasm 
fairy-land. As the two approached it, strains of } to the gorgeous sky. 
delicious music floated through the living drapery { As they softly stood upon the threshold of the 
that curtained the open window; but as the j little chamber, the elder Tartini for a moment 
wonderful harmony greeted his ears, an ominous { remained silent, struggling to subdue the softened 
cloud darkened Pietro’s brow, und he muttered, in feelings which the plaintive music had awakened 
growling accents: i within him; but Pauline stepped excitedly across 

“A curse upon that eternal violin! I would j the room, and laying her hand lightly upon her 
that the vile thing of wire and catgut were at the } son's shoulder, said, with tender reproach : 
bottom of yonder ocean, since not all the schools «Thou wilt leave us to-morrow, my child, and 
of Padua will make the boy delight in learning jis it not right that thy last hours should be 
till it is fairly wrested from his grasp.” given to thy parents, whom thou wilt so soon 

“ But then he touches it with such rare skill, } leave desolate?” 
husband,” said the gentle Pauline, ‘and from | The youth looked yaguely toward her, as 
his cradle he has loved it so fondly, that it would } though unable immediately to recall his soul 
be cruelty to deprive him of it. List, now, to } from the world of harmony in which it had been 
those wild, yet tender, tones. Go they not to 3 reveling; but at the sight of his mother’s tender 
thy heart, breathing as they do a melody 80 } fee, and her loving eyes bent tearfully upon 
plaintive and so fond?” him, he east aside his violin, and rising, pressed 

As she spoke, strains that might have softened ve fondly in his arms, saying, as he pressed a 
a sterner heart than that of old Pietro, fraught. as $ warm kiss upon her cheek: 
they were with impassioned grief and tenderness, ; “Dearest mother, my last hours, as also my 
flowed out upon the evening air; and the strains } last thoughts, shall be with thee and my father ; 
continued unbroken till they reached the summer- } but when I saw you busy together, I stole hither, 
house, and ascended the short fight of steps } to bid a sad farewell to all the dear ohjects which 
leading to the apartment in which the young vio- } here surround me: to this earthly Paradise, amid 
linist sat alone. It was a small octagon, very } whose blessed influences my soul hath daily 
simple, yet filled with such objects as a poet and } expanded into a fuller and a nobler life. But 
musicinn would love to gather about him, } to-morrow I commence my exile, and—’ 
Flowers, from without and within, loaded the air} ‘Aye, ,to-morrow,’’ interposed the mother, . 
with their fragrance; casts, from exquisite origi- i sadly, ‘‘ to-morrow, I shall not see thee, and des- 
nals, occupied vacant spaces, and a few choice } olate will be the home, no longer gladdened by 

_ Pictures lent life and coloring to the walls. 3 3 thy presence.’” 

The evening breeze came in with refreshing} She bent her face on Guiseppe’s shoulder, as 
coolness, through the vine-clad windows, beyond sinha spoke, and he felt it wet with her tears. 
which could be seen the Adriatic. Innumerable } Pietro made an impatient movement. 
sails studded its surface, glorified by rainbow tints} ‘Thou art a good wife, Pauline, but a foolish 
caught from the sunset splendor; and eyer and } mother,” he said, ‘‘ orthou wouldst say to thy‘son, 
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‘thou art no longer asapling, drawingstrengthand § language, which asks not the aid of words,” 
nourishment from the parent root; but a sturdy Sand taking up his violin he taught the flying bow 
tree, whose trunk must now be my support, and }to touch with exquisite delicacy and skill the 
beneath whose green branches my age must seek } yielding strings, producing with wonderful varia- 
a protecting shade.’ This wouldst thou say to tions the very strain with which the lovely 
him. Nay, more; for thou shouldst bid hin: cast ; warbler, from her flowery covert, had just ray- 
away all childish thoughts, and go forth in his} ished the air, At the entrancing sounds, the 
manhood, to gird on the armor of knowledge and } nightingale for an instant suspended her song, 
science, which shall endue him with might and } only to break forth again, when Guiseppe ceased, 
power when he enters the great arena of life, and } into tenderer and more ecstatic melody, It was 
cause his name to be enrolled among the lights} indeed a regular duet, to which Pauline, who 
and benefactors of mankind.” qlosed music almost as passionately as did her 
‘Many times, dear husband, have I uttered } } son, listened with delight. But Pietro’s face ex- 
these very thoughts to our son, as he himself } pressed more annoyance than pleasure, and 
will tell thee; but fond as is my mother heart, {though he struggled for complacency, he could 
there is a pride mingled with its fondness, which ' not avoid a somewhat testy tone. as he said: 
yearns to see him attain that excellence which; ‘At another time, Guiseppe, thy folly might 
may be his, if he gives earnest heed te the guid- i chafe me; but for thy mother’s sake, I will not 
ance and instruction of those to whom we are } suffer any cloud to darken these last hours spent 
about to entrust him. But now the parting} with thee. I find comfort inthe assurance thatthe 
hour draws near, and I would fain hallow it } nobler studies in which thou art about to engage, 
by words of only tenderness and love.” will so elevate thy mind that thou wilt learn to re- 
“Tt shall be as thou sayest, good wife, since } gard the songs and sonatas which now enrapture 
thou art not oftin the wrong,”’ said Pietro, touched § thee, as recreation only for thy idle hours, and 
by her emotion; ‘and so, my son, the one word a: ‘thy to become the pursuit of a life van 
more of counsel that I have for thee, shall be was bestowed for higher and nobler purposes.’” 
given to thy private ear, and till the moon dips «There can be none more glorious, my father,” 
her crescent in the Adriatic we will sit together } said the youth, ardently, ‘than the God-given 
at this open window, and enjoy the cool sea- }-power to speak through the harmonious comtbir 
breeze, as it whispers lovingly to these flowers.”” } nation of delicious sounds, to the soul of mune 
«Ah, my father, thowart ever kind; so kind,” } Are we not taught that music is the language of 
said the youth, ‘‘that it grieves me not to yield } heaven? Nay, hath not the Almighty hand: so 
more readily to thy wishes, and turn willingly to ; hung the spheres, that their very motions pro- 
the study of jurisprudence. But in very truth it ' duce celestial melody? By the divine power of 
hath no charm forme, For thy sake only, I con- ; tmousic, all that is godlike in humanity may ‘be 
gent to become its pupil, and lest I fail to attain } awakened, and the soul linked, as by a golden 
that eminence in the science where thy love chain, to the purity and harmony of heaven.” 
would place me, I must, even on this farewell eve, } : “Thou art yet but a boy, Guiseppe, and so 
confess to thee, that one divine strain of Corelli's, } filled with a boy’s untrained enthusiasm,” snid 
or one thrilling touch of Veracini’s, arouse in me } ‘his father, with a serious smile. “But Twill 
a rapture unknown to the subtlest casuists of the t wait patiently for the change which one year, I 
_ schools’; and be not angry if I confess, that to {warrant me, will produce in thee. Then when 
become the pupil, perchance the competitor, of thou shalt sit with thy mother and me beside 
those wonderful masters, is an object more {this pleasant window, if thou dost not lavish 
tempting to my ambition, than to sit crowned ‘more of this youthful ardor upon the wisdom of 
with oracular honors, highest among the robed } ancient pandects and modern digests, than upon 
jurists of the land.” 5 Veracini and his concertos, I will own myself a 
Guiseppe’s fine face was lit with a glow of: false soothsayer, and leave thee free to twang thy 
enthusiasm as he made this bold avowal, and it ; fiddle-bow for aye.” 
had scarcely passed his lips, when a nightingale, «A bargain, my father,” exclaimed the hoy, 
as if in approval of his words, broke forth, right} excitedly. ‘ Mother, thou art a witness to it, 
beneath the window, in a strain of soul-stirring }and at the appointed time I shall claim this 
melody, which thrilled the sensitive spirit of the promise. Meantime, I have agreed to hecome 
young musician with delight.‘ Seraphic bird,” ja pupil of the schools, where I will earnestly 
he said, ‘thou dost understand and respond to } strive to bend my mind to those abstruse studies 
the emotion which I vainly strive to express. {which I am almost certain, nevertheless to find 
But I will speak to thee in.thy own divine } barren and uncongenial.” 
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“Thou art 2 good boy, Guiseppe, and hast my jand then the three sat down at the tempting 
thanks for thy willing consent to my wishes,” } board, on which Pauline had heaped the richest 
said Pietro. ‘It is thy good only that I seek. | Products of her garden, reserved especially to 
It will profit thee to go forth awhile from the } enrich this last meal with her son. 
paternal roof. It will teach thee self-reliance, Tt was a pleasant repast, pleasant though sad ; 
and lend manliness to thy mind and manners.” for farewells between these fond parents and that 

“If worldly wisdom is desirable, my’ father, } only son were to be taken on the coming morn ; 
doubtless I may then obtain it,” said the youth. / and this thought, which would intrude, cast a 
“But as for enjoyment, I find all that I desire ; shadow over the father’s face, while a tear 
in my own happy home, and with my violin.” i moistened the eyes of the mother, as they rested 

“ Ah, but,” answered Pietro, “when thou shalt } lovingly on the face of her darling. 
have drunk from the fountains of classic lore, and ' Guiseppe, too, felt his heart grow heavy, as he 
listened to the eloquence of minds that bask in | met the tender glances of those beloved parents, 
the sunlight of knowledge, thou wilt awaken to } and felt tliat he was leaving them, perhaps for- 
a new, even to a diviner life, and recognize | ever—leaving every dear and familiar object 
within thyself the wonderful capacities which } connected with them, and with those scenes of 
now lie dormant in the sleep of ignorance.” ' beauty around his home. When the little supper 

Guiseppe made no immediate reply, but sat as } drew to a-close, and his mother bade him give 
though absorbed by some pleasant thought; for ; them a parting sonata before they retired, his 
«smile played upon his lips, and his fingers ran } heart leaped lightly; and rising with alacrity, 
mechanically over the strings of his violin, yet {he bent for a moment over the violin, to hide 
without producing any sound. Then, after the | the moisture that dimmed his sight; and then 
brief silence, he lifted his smiling eyes to his | seizing the bow, he broke forth into a strain of 
father, and said: melody that exceeded in brilliancy every former 

‘Dost thou remember the day when I went | product of his skill. 
with thee to Venice, and in the church of St. So exquisitely clear and rich were the tones 
Giovanno we heard that wonderful master, who, {he elicited, so full of passionate tenderness, so 
hy his divine music, lifted the listening soul / varied, and so eloquent, that the very soul of 
upward, even to the opening gates of Paradise, | Pauline, and even that of the sterner Pietro, 
holding in adoring silence the vast multitude } hung entranced upon the melody. In this 
that thronged the spacious courts of the tem- | thrilling and impassioned burst of genius, the 
ple? Then it was—when that marvelous solo ; ardent youth had given most eloquent expression 
of Veracini’s ravished my ear—that a new and | to emotions which defied the common utterance of 
nobler life dawned upon me, Pure thoughts and } words. It was the sudden inspiration of genius; 
noble aspirations awoke in my soul, which, if ; and his flushed cheek, his kindling eye, his rapt 
thy son be ever able to attain, even then my } enthusiasm, declared that he alone, who was 
father may be satisfied with his success,” ; capable of creating such celestial harmony, could 

“JT will not now, my son, inquire into the { fully appreciate and enjoy it. 
nature of those aspirations, trusting that they } When at length the seraphic strain ceased, a 
point to a lofty goal. It is enough that thou } brief pause ensued; and then Pietro pointed in 
hast promised, with earnest endeavor, to pursue ; silence to the moon, whose slender crescent just 
the course I have chosen for thee.” appeared above the heaving billows; and’loth to 

“So let it rest, my father; and in the mean- } show how much he had been moved by the music, 
time I promise thee that this precious instrument jhe turned away, with a silent gesture, and left 
shall be the companion only of my leisure.”” i the summer-house, 

“T appreciate thy ready obedience, my son; But the tender mother threw her arms around 
and if i€ lead not to the fulfilment of my wish, } her son, and kissed him with tears. It was the 
I promise that its failure to do so shall not, by . last time for many months that she should hear 
one iota, lessen the love I bear thee. But while ‘again his violin, or sit with him in this their 
we have been prating here, thy mother has } favorite retreat; and sorrow at the thought sub- 
spread her board with ripe grapes and figs— }dued her fortitude. Guiseppe tenderly soothed 
pomegranates, too, with bursting rinds, and | ani embraced her; and speaking with cheer- 
honey from her own hives, whiter and more | fulness of his return, he led her gently down the 
luscious than ever bees of Hybla made. Let us { steps, and puusing a moment at every loved spot 
gather around the féast, which she blesses with vin the garden, they wended their way back to 
her eyes of love.” {the house, whither his father -had preceded 

Guiseppe made answer by a grateful smile; ‘them, 
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CHAPTER Il. in the presence of others, soon attracted his 
Tue following morning saw Guiseppe at an } fellow-students, and a single tone from his in- 
early hour on his way to Padua, filled with what } strument was the signal for crowds to gather and 
sorrowful thoughts and heart-breaking regrets it } listen to his marvelous performance. 
would be impossible to-say. Nor was his fame confined within the walls of 
But aftera safe journey hereached the far-famed {the university; it went abroad, awaking in 
city, and was duly installed as a student in its | numerous circles interest and curiosity. Many 
renowned university. For a time, the novelty of H noble amateurs honored him with invitations to 
eyerything that surrounded him, and the duties { their soirees musicale; but he shunned the pub- 
of the course upon which he had entered, dissi-} licity of sich a debut, and turned resolutely 
pated the chagrin arising from his reluctance to } from many a stately palace, the portals of which 
pursue a dry and uncongenial study, But in } were held open by patrician hands, inviting him 
compliance with his promise to his father, he } to enter. «Once only, at a small féte given by a 
struggled resolutely to overcome this reluctance, } noble lady, whose son was his friend and fellow- 
and turned bravely from the art he loved, re- } student, Guiseppe was won to lend his aid to the 
fusing, even during the hours allotted to recrea- } musical entertainment, when he carried off the 
tion, to touch his violin. Since he left his home } palm from every other performer. Such an eclat 
at. Pirano, he had never yet withdrawn the in- i followed him in consequence of that night’s 
strument from the case in which, under close } brilliant success, that he was shortly afterwards 
lock and key, it still remained. solicited, through a courteous letter from the 
Thus, many hours, not claimed by study, began $ Bishop of Padua, a rich and haughty prelate, to 
to hang heayily upon his hands, which might | bestow upon his niece, Donna Ianthe, instruction 
have been pleasantly beguiled by his favorite in- } in the divine art of which he was the master. 
strument; but not trusting himself, he continued } But tempting as was the proposition, he promptly 
to submit to this severe discipline, and sought to } but respectfully declined it, urged by a sense of 
find, in other channels, a resource for the ennui } duty to his parents to reject an offer which 
which he felt creeping over him. He had made } would necessarily interfere with the severer 
as yet but few acquaintances among his fellow- ; duties of the school. 
students, yet he was not without some agreeable Yet, day by day, as the master passion gained 
resonrces; for to a mind constituted like his, } supremacy, his repugnance to the barren field of 
painting and sculpture, as well as poetry and } jurisprudence deepened, and though he still gave 
music, presented attractions of no ordinary kind. } the alloted hours to study, he no longer scrupled 
And, as it is well known, luxurions and refined } io employ every moment given for recreation to 
_ Padua possessed, in her rare collections, exqui-} the enjoyment of his violin. It soon became 
site chef d’ euvres of art, which became the objects } almost his only companion, and certainly his one 
of his untiring study and delight—statuary / delight. Day after day, he wandered off with it to 
from the chisels of the world’s great masters, and j solitary places, that undisturbed he might drink 
paintings from the studios of those whose magic ; in the yery spirit of the harmony his hand created. 
pencils stamped the lifeless canvas with the hues } - One quiet nook there was on the banks of the 
of their own immortal genius; i Brenta, which he made his favorite haunt; not 
Amid such surroundings, the imprisoned nature ; only because of its sequestered loveliness, but 
of Guiseppe found food for its deep longings; his } that it seemed to him quite isolated—shut out, as 
imagination grew refined; his conceptions quick- / it were, fromthe world abroad. Spreading trees 
ened; his aspirations became loftier; his intellect 3 and interlacing vines enclosed a small area of 
ripened and expanded, and the love of the perfect * turf, so smooth and bright that one could have 
‘and the beautiful grew to an intense desire. } imagined it a chosen spot for the revels of Oberon 
In harmony with these deyelopments, his {and his elfin court:' The songs of a thousand 
inborn loye of music increased; and soon, wher- { birds filled the enclosed space with wrial music, 
ever its sound was heard, whether in the gloom } blending deliciously with the whispering waves, 
of the cathedral, or beneath the dome of the} that sparkled through the leafy screen as they 
theatre, there he might be seen, a rapt and silent glided swiftly by. 
listener. Daily his resolye to bend his mind to In this lovely temple of nature, the genius of 
study grew weaker; the genius of harmony had } Guiseppe found new inspiration, and tasted a 
again touched his spirit with her potent wand, } rapture not less intoxicating than that which he 
till by degrees his violin forsook its case, and a often experienced in the little garden-house 

















responded ravishingly to his enamored touch, } which overlooked the queenly Adriatic, in his 


His surpassing skill, rarely as he manifested it { native Pirano. 
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Hither, one bright morning, when a holiday ; But all was calm and still around him. The 
gave him freedom from study, he eame, bringing | birds had ceased their songs, and sat screening 
with him his beloved instrument. His soul, as } themselves from the noontide heat beneath the 
finely strung as the cords of his own violin, felt ¢ leaves; and over all brooded a silence broken 
jarred by the rude contact of daily life among only by the low murmur of the waves as they 
those with whom he had little or no sympathy ; } rippled on,their course. No trace of cloven hoof 
and longing for solitude, he sought this:favorite ' or demon eye met his inquiring gaze; but the 
haunt, and with the sweet and dreamy music } wonderful music of the divine sonata still rang 
that he loved floating through his soul, he cast 3 in his ears, and seizing the violin, he drew the 
himself upon the turf, and delicately drawing the ; bow across its cords, striving to repeat the ray- 
bow across the strings, awoke such music as made } ishing strain. 
the very birds suspend their songs to listen. } Some approach to it he thought he made; but 
Hour after hour he lay there, in blissful enjoy-} never satisfied himself, till, almost despairing 
ment of the solitude, his eyes upraised to the } of success, hé had half a mind to dash his instru- 
cloudless azure of the heavens, as if seeking } ment to pieces. Yet still he persevered; but 
inspiration from its silent beauty, while the snever, as he thought, reached the perfection of 
thousand delicious melodies of nature surround- } the original. Still, he could not deny to himself 
ing him soothed his restless spirit ; and yielding } that even his imperfect recollection had enabled 
to the quiet influences of the hour, the young } him to:achieve a performance more striking and 
enthusiast forgot even his treasured instrument, splendid than any his genius had ever before 


while sleep sealed his eyelids, and he wandered 


off at will through the strange and shifting } 


sceneny of dream-land, 
But even there he was pursued by the haunting 


; produced; and in remembrance of the strange 
and mysterious manner through which it had 
been communicated to him, he called it “Tne 
Sonata pez Diavo1o,”* which name it ever after 


thought that filled his life, and he fancied him- } retained. 

self striving to execute the role which had trans- Quite insensible to the lapse of time, Guiseppe 
ported him with rapture, when long ago he had | lingered beyond his usual hour in this favorite 
heard it executed by Veracini in’ the Church of i retreat, forgetful that the thrilling tones which 
Gioyanno at Venice. It appeared as beautiful and ; again and again he drew from his instrument, 
fresh to him as it did when he first listened to } so unlike the quieter melodies which in this spot 
it, andas the last note died away, it seemed in } he usually indulged in, might reach the ear of 
his dream that the devil suddenly appeared } some distant loiterer, and draw intruders to his 
before him, and saluting him with reverence, { retreat. Suddenly, in the reiterated execution of 


offered to serve him for # year, on condition that 
within that time he would impart to him the 
secret of his skillon the violin. Guiseppe readily 
yielded to this proposal, and the compact was 





a difficult bar, he was startled by a sonorous , 
“Bravo!l!’ and the next moment, a handsome 
{ hoy, in the dress of a page, swept back the screen 
of drooping branches, and stood gazing at him 


signed and sealed; but previous to giving this new } with a look in which curiosity and admiration 


and strange pupil his first lesson, the youth in- } were curiously blended. 


quired if he could play at all on the violin, to 
which Satan modestly replied, “ that probably he 
might be able to pick out a tune, as he had often 
mace the attempt,” then brandishing the bow for 
® moment over the cords, he commenced playing 
with a bold and rapid stroke, instantly exeeuting 
a splendid sonata, so strange and wildly beautiful, 
that, as Guiseppe said afterward, he had never 
heard nor imagined anything so exquisite. 

He listened in breathless amazement, till the 
unearthly music ceased ; and then, in violent emo- 
tion, he awoke. Trembling in. every limb, his 
heart beating tumultuously, and perspiration 
standing in large drops upow his brow, he looked 
eagerly around, to: discover the demon of his 
dream—if dream it really could have: been— 
whose strange impression was stamped with the 
vividness of truth upon his mind. 


Guiseppe, indignant 
and surprised at this’ intrusion, threw a look of 
haughty inquiry toward the lad, who retreated 
before the glance. 

CHAPTER III. : 

Dimecrty, however, the youth stopped, and 
still grasping the uplifted branch, said, in an 
apologetic tone: 

“7 pray you to pardon me, Signor. Tt was 
your marvelous music that drew me here. We 
have heard it often before, but never knew from 
whence it came, for it seemed as if it were in 


*Mozart, in speaking of this singular prodnction, says: 
“Timo, and the wordorfil flight of modern performers, 
hare deprived this sonata of anything diabolical which it 
once possessed; but it has great fire and originality, and 


contains difficulties of no common magnitude, even at the 
{ present day,” 
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the air; but this morning it has rung out so { me, and taught me that wonderful sonata which 
clearly that I had only to follow the sound along i brought you here to listen.”’ 

yonder path to find it here.” «You are surely mad, signor,’’ said the boy, 

“TJ never dreamed that I was within ear-shot | glancing around him with a look of terror, that 
of anyone, in’ this sequestered spot, nor was it ; made Guiseppesmile. ‘But,’ he added, “it mat- 
my wish to be discovered and intruded upon,’”? ; i tersnot whether the Prince of Darkngss oran angel 
said Guiseppe, coldly. of light taught you that divine melody, I wear a 

“Tf you desired privacy, signor,” said the } relic of the true cross,” and he kissed devoutly 
page, pertly, ‘you did ill to choose this spot for | the:conseerated morsel of wood which he drew 
your orchestra, since it is on the private domain | } from ‘his bosom, ‘‘and guarded by it, I defy both 
of his reverence, the Lord Bishop of Padua, | Satan and his legions to harm me, while I listen 
whose livery I, his unworthy servant, haye the / to the marvelous strain.” 
honor to wear.” «Since you have a soul so capable of enjoying 

«Tf, in saying this, you speak the truth, sir } it, and you desire to hear it, you shall. So, if 
page, I make my apologies for coming here,’’ | the shades of twilight do not make a coward of 
said Guiseppe, in a tone of chagrin. ‘But is; you, meet me here to-morrow at sunset, and I 
there any spot within the environs of’ Padua } will play-it for you. Farewell, sir page; clouds 
where one may be free to enjoy an hour’s solitude i are gathering yonder, and I must hasten back 
undisturbed? By the mass,” he continued, | to the city. before the shower falls.” 
testily, ‘there is more quiet to be found in the «7 will show you a short and pleasant way 
busy little seaport of Pirano than exists within | back, which you may traverse at your pleasure,” 
a league of this old city. But I will away, {said the page. ‘It will take you through 
and if your master chafes at my intrusion, say to i fragrant shrubberies and shaded groves to the 
him that it was a sin of ignorance.” suburbs of Padua.” 

“Nay, signor, you are over hasty,’ said thes Guiseppe accepted the offer with thanks, and 
page, as, letting the green branch drop from his { leaving their retreat they soon struck into a nar- 
hand, he stepped forward into the little area | row foot-path, which, gradually becoming broader 
where Guiseppe was standing. ‘Your pardon, } as it wound through cultivated grounds whose 
signor,” he said, humbly. “I did not presume } graceful undulations were beautifully diversified 
to blame your presence here. I only wished to ; pby wood and stream, terminated at a fairy lake, 
excuse my own intrusion upon your privacy. is } from whose wooded bank the eye caught a glimpse 
You are ignorant, perhaps, that the Lord’ Bishop } of the bishop’s lordly palace, its marble walls 
is a patron of the divine art, and many of his { and glistening colonnades gleaming through the 
household are skilled performers on yarious } luxuriant foliage in which it was embosomed. 
instruments; so that, being one of the craft, From this small sheet of crystal water, paths 
you will, I am bound to say, be welcome to sit { diverged in yarious directions, and pointing to 
wherever you list on the domain of his reverence, { one of them, the page bade Guiseppe follow it, 
for it is his pleasure to render honor to all of} till he reached ‘a ruined tower, that stood alone on 
your calling, especially to those who give proof; the skirt of a chestnut grove; and from’ thence 
of excellence such as you, signor, manifest.’’ {he would descry the city, lying a short dis- 

“Te has taste, then, and discernment in the} tance beyond. Guiseppe promised to observe 
noble art of music, this lordly bishop whom you the directions, and with renewed thanks, bade 
serve, and so I yield’ him due xespect,” said} farewell to his new friend, who at the sudden 
Guiseppe. “But thongh your master grant me | sound of a hunting-horn turned hastily away, 
the free use of this lovely temple, I may not! and bounding over a myrtle hedge, disappeared 
worship in it, but strive to draw in the subtle; fromsight. Guiseppe looked after him amoment, 
learning of the schools, which, in comparison with | and then proceeded to follow the designated path, 
this small instrument, I must own that I detest.” | whose pleasant windings, checkered with light 

«I do not marycl at your love for the divine } and shade, revealed to him at every step glimpses 
art, signor; for never haye I heard-such eclestial | of airy landscapes afar. Before he was aware 
harmony as that evoked by your cunning touch, { how far he had gone, the ruined tower, gray and 
which drew me here to listen.” moss-grown, appeared suddenly before him; and 

“Aye; but give me not the praise for those; at no great distance, the old city, its towers 
wonderful strains: they are due to the Satanic } touched with the golden hues of sunset. 
tempter, who haunts this spot. Nay, never look In no haste to reach it on this lovely evening, 
so incredulous, boy; for I swear to you that, } Guiseppe seated himself upon one of the crumb- 
while sleeping in this shady spot, he came to} ling pillars that lay-strewed around, the better 
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to enjoy a view of the ancient tower, that amid { following the path which wound close beside the 
ruins still retained its original completeness of } dial, would haye passed on without perceiving 
form, though covered with moss and lichens, and } him, had not the sudden flight of a beautiful 
clothed to its very summit with mantling vines. | butterfly from the top of the dial attracted their 
Around its base, there still remained broken } attention. A sudden start betrayed their sur- 
arches and decaying pillars, beautiful evén in } prise at the discovery of a stranger, and with a 
ruin, and indicating, by the wide surface over } half-suppressed exclamation, the younger was 
which they were scattered, the size and import- { hurrying on, when the elder, a magnificent but 
ance of the monastery of which they once formed } haughty-looking beauty, addressed to her a few 
a part. A dilapidated wall defined the limits } whispered words, which, though reluctantly, had 
of the former court-yard, in the centre of which } the effect of detaining her. Then turning to 
fountain threw up its glittering jet. Guiseppe, who stood with bare head before this 
It seemed a sweet spot, looking forth from a } sudden advent of female loveliness, the elder of 
grove of ancient chestnuts, that nearly encircled } the two, assuming an offended air, said, imperi- 
it. Guiseppe’s artistic eye dwelt long with de- } ously: 
light on the rare loveliness of the scene which lay “ Are you aware, young sir, that you incur a 
before him: on verdant hill and dale, and misty j heavy penalty, by trespassing on this forbidden 
mount, following the course of the sparkling | ground?’ And then, in a lighter tone, which 
Brenta, as it wound onward through a Paradise } she stroye to make serious, she added; ‘* By my 
of beauty. It was to him a painful thought that } faith, were the old monks who’ once trod these 
his home, for an uncertain period, must lie in the walks still in their cells, thou wouldst not escape 
midst of those crowded thoroughfares, yet the } without a night’s vigil in Father Hugo’s haunted 
thought was softened by the conviction that he } tower, and the gift, to hook of a silver chalice for 
would, daily, for some hours, steal away and be } the altar.” 
alone with nature. Thus musing, he leaned ‘Since such you deem to be my deserts, fair 
against the pedestal of an old sun-dial, which, } lady,” said Guiseppe, gaining courage from the 
though half buried in the rank luxuriance of the } badinage which she stroye to hide under as- 
place, still told upon its disk the hours, when } sumed severity, ‘‘and the reverend fathers are 
suddenly he was roused. by seeing a shadow } not here to read my doom, I submit humbly to 
darken, for a moment, one of thenarrow windows, } any decree which in your wisdom you may see 
set here and there in the rough masonry of the } fit to award, for my offense in ignorantly in- 
old monastery walls, and then pass swiftly away. } truding upon these sacred precincts; for which 
Can that lonely chamber contain an inhabitant, } high crime and misdemeanor may the saints 
was the thought that rose within him, and his } assail me.’ 
fancy pictured the worn form and venerable ‘Since, then, you are repentant,” said the 
features of the anchorite who might perchance } lady, striving to suppress a smile that gleamed in 
abide there; when lo! he beheld a white hand } her dark eyes, ‘I will, for this time, give you 
part the ivy that screened the window, and then } absolution, requiring only as an expiation of your 
n face like one of Guielo’s angels looked momen- ; offense a few touches on that marvelous instru- 
tarily forth, and as quickly disappeared; the } ment, whose tones we haye sometimes heard, 
vines fell heavily back; but a young voice } distant and faint, uncertain from what ‘fount 
burst forth in song. The next moment, as the } divine’ they gushed.” 
songstress descended the winding stairs, he heard “T shall obey you, to the best of my poor 
her silver voice caroling some stanzas of an old } ability, lady,’”’ said Guiseppe, bowing with grace- 
ballad that told the history of the tower. The } ful modesty; ‘though this is but a sorry instru- 
melody itself, so rich and sweet, would have held } ment, except in the hands of a master, and such 
the music-loving youth.a spell-bound listener, even } I do not yet claim to be.” 
had not a strong desire to behold the invisible } ‘You are young to fill so high a position; but 
singer filled him with an impatient longing. time and patience ripen all good endeavors,” 
The old sun-dial, against which he still leaned, } said the lady, graciously. 
stood at only a short distance from the postern «Aye, lady, and my aspirations point to the 
through which she must pass on her way out, } moment when I shall stand beside Corelli, second 
and from it a wéll-trodden foot-path diverged, } only to him in skill,” said Guiseppe, with a flush 
crossing the old garden toward the palace. } of enthusiasm. . 
Fixed as a statue, Guiseppe stood, his eyes bent} ‘That moment may not be far distant,” sho 
on the low-arched doorway, whence ere long two } answered, smiling. ‘‘I have heard Corelli; but 
ladies appeared emerging through it, and lightly } his strains, exquisite as they are, want the soul 
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of passionate sweetness that filled the wonderful ; elder lady ; and though noi undisturbed by them 
melody, which, though heard afar off, ravished ; —for she was a consummate mistress of herself— 
our ears this evening.” she said, while a smile curved her ripe lips, till 
A bright glow of pride and pleasure flushed } it resembled the very bow of Cupid, ready for the 
the handsome face of the young musician,.as these } flight of his most fatal arrow, “‘Is it in the 
words fell from the lips of the beautiful speaker ; | schools of Padua, young signor, that you have 
but he answered, quietly, ‘‘ Thanks, lady, though } learned to con your cunning flatteries? If so, 
your praise so far exceeds my humble deserts, } you prove yourself already an apt proficient in z 
that I cannot but reap a salutary lesson from the } the art.” 
satire which lurks beneath the words.” “Too apt, lady,” he said, emboldened by her 
“Not unless you wilfully pervert their true} manner, “to be outdone by one of the tender sex 
meaning,” she said, with pretty pettishness ;} in fair speech; for when gentle hands lavish 
«for I intended no satire, neither can you 20} gems, he would be uncourteous who would 
understand me,-since I have warrant for my } render back worthless gauds,”’ 
sincerity not only in your ravishing music to-day, “You will prove, before long, a learned casu- 
but also in what you played the night of the Mar- ; ist,” she answered, laughing; “but all this 
chesa del Monti’s féte, when you bore away the} time, you forget the penance I enjoined you. 
palm of victory from all performers.” + So play me, please, one of your thrilling son- 
You then were present on that night, lady?” } atas. Come nearer and listen, Tanthe; for you 
asked Guiseppe, with pleased surprise. ‘‘ Par- ; too have raved about this music.” 
don me, if I failed to recognize, in the galaxy of “Yes; as you do, I thought it divine,’”’ said 
beauty which was there my inspiration, one the girl, as she drew near them; and the low 
peerless star above the rest.” And the young reed-like sweetness of her yoice lingered in Gui- 
man bent low, as in homage before her. Yet his seppe's ear like a cadence of seraphic music, while 
eye strayed from the haughty and commanding his eye rested admiringly upon her exquisite and, 
features to the,face of her young companion, who } as no other term can express it, her flower-like 
still stood apart, partially hidden by the tall} beauty, which evidently annoyed the elder lady, 
oleander against which she leaned, her lovely } covetous always of admiration, and loth that an- 
face gleaming through the foliage, a perfect type other should divide with her even the passing 
of angelic innocence and beauty. homage of the graceful student. 
His stray glances were not unnoticed by the } [zo BE contiNumD.] 
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RED CLOVER. 





BY MARIE 8. LADD. 





Pruox mo this homely flower, Or felt the wind’s wild kiss. 
‘That with mild fragrance loads the common air But strong for wind or shower, from out the sod 
‘That all do breathe alike, and let me wear It blooms abundant in the fields of God, 
Its blossom for the hour. All rich with memories, its odorous breath 
No hot-house beauty this, Is freighted sweet with life, and rank with death. 
Whose perfume reaches but the favored few, Oh, bind within my hair this purple clover flower! 
With lips that ne’er received the heaven’s dew, My childhood I would wear, this dreamy summer hour. 








THE MASTERLY RETREAT. 





BY JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 





‘A cmtmrraty famons in the art of war, 5 But Cupid such ascendancy denies: 
Who led his heroes bravely to the fight, “The only vict'ry over love is flight.” 
Has left on record words that gleam afar: e 
“The only vict'ry over love is flight.” ‘Though face to face we meet the rebel foe, 
¢ And pride and yalor scorn the coward’s fright, 
With Mars we may contend, and win the prize— Hearts battle thus unwisely, when they know 
And boast, exulting, our superior might; “The only vict'ry over love is flight.” 
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Suerton Parx, the stately mansion of Sir} ‘But I have had all the pleasures of anticipa- 
Peter and Lady Shelton, is full of guests. The } tion!’ he replies, gallantly, as Miss Fanshawe’s 
latest arrived is Sir Walter Wynne, a handsome } little snow-flake of a hand is laid, for an instant, 
young fellow, with a fine estate, who follows his } with affected shyness, in his. 
aunt, the widow of his uncle, from whom he had The room is-full of people directly; and the 
inherited his title and estate: a lady to whom he ; buzz of conversation grows louder. 
is very much attached, and who has been at} Presently, Sir Walter sees a pretty, slender lit- 


Shelton Park for a fortnight already. tle figure, in deep mourning, entering the room, 
These two find themselves alone in the drawing- } and slipping quietly into a seat. Lord Ellerby 
room, just before dinner. makes his way to her speedily, and begins to talk 
“ Who are here, Aunt Bess?’ the young fellow { to her with an air of absorbed devotion; but Sir 
is asking. i Walter is near enough to see that she answers him 


“Well, first of all, General and Mrs, Fanshawe, } quietly, coolly, and almost. in monosyllables. 
and that very pretty flame of yours, their } ‘Come and be introduced to Jean Wardom, Sir 
daughter, Mistress Blanche.” i Walter,” says bluff, good-natured Sir Peter, and 
“Js she a flame of mine?” Sir Walter asks, an a moment Sir Walter finds himself bowing to 
laughing. Miss Wardom, who smiles, and looks up at him 
“I thought so. Very well, then that very ; out of the very loveliest pair of dark-gray, black- 
handsome, haughty Miss Harrington, who has a | fringed, honest-looking, innocent eyes he has 
pretty little fortune, and I think is making a i eyer beheld. She has dark hair, foo, that waves 
conquest of Captain Barton, who is here with his { deliciously, and a clear complexion, that is 
sister. Then that very idle young scamp, Lord j usually pale, but has now a soft rose-blush that 
Ellerby—’ _} comes and goes constantly. 
“ Ah—Ellerby !e They say Ellerby hasruninto }. ‘* You have been at Shelton Hall often before, 
debt heavily, and means to marry an heiress. } I suppose, Miss Wardom,” says Sir Walter. 
Is it Miss Harrington who attracts him?” “No, never. I never even saw Lady Shelton, 
; 





“No, my dear. You do not know, it seems, } before I came here, a week ago,” is the reply, in 
that we have a millionaire amongst us. Yes, a } a voice as clear and soft and frank as the eyes. 
cousin of Lady Shelton’s, the orphan daughter of }  «* And all these people were strangers to you. 
Captain Wardom, but niece, by the mother’s side, } Well, you have a fine opportunity to study char- 
of a rich old iron manufacturer of Coalshire, who } acter now, and find us all out,” Sir Walter says, 
died six months ago, and made this girl, Jean isnoate 
Wardom, his adopted daughter and heiress.” «Why, I knew something about you all, before 

«Ah, what is she like?” I saw you,’ Miss Wardom says, smiling. 

“Well, a nice little girl, I should say; quite “About allofus? About me, too? Why, what 
too good for Ellerby.”” have you heard?’ exclaims Lord Hllerby, so 

“Nevertheless, Ellerby is a great ‘catch.’ } eagerly that Miss Wardom laughs. 

Vast entailed estates, you know. Anyone else?” “Better not press that question, Ellerby,”’ 

“Only the Spencers. Sweet little girls they } Sir Walter says, with a laugh in his hazel eyes, 
are; and Mrs. Spencer is a kindly soul, ifshe is} ‘Lady Shelton told me something about each 
silly. And half a dozen others.” ; one of her expected guests,” Miss Wardom 

Lady Wynne stops; for the door opens, and } resumes, ‘“It-was very kind of her. She did 
there glides in guch a vision of loveliness: } not want me to feel that I was among strangers.” 
an exquisitely beautiful girl, fair, stately, graceful i «Lady Shelton! Oh, my character is safe in 
as a lily on its stem. She looks like a lily, in | er hands,” Lord Ellerby declares, with a gay 
her soft flowing drapery of glistening white silk. Pere 

“Oh, Sir Walter! What a pleasant surprise !”” ‘T trust she made honorable mention of me?” 
she says, in sweet, soft, languid tones, as she ; Sir Walter half questions. 
stops in pretty astonishment; and the young man ! Miss Wardom shakes her head smilingly, as 


i 
hurries to meet her. { she answers: 
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“Of course I shall not betray her. But after 
all, I do not mind very much what one person 
tells me about another.” A mischievous gleam 
laughs out of her eyes. **Each one has his own 
impression about every one he knows. Lady 
Shelton gave me her impressions—mine may be 
very different.” 

“Frightful thought,” cries Sir Walter, gayly. 
But here the conversation is interrupted by the 
butler announcing dinner, and Sir Walter goes in 
with Miss Fanshawe. But all through the meal 
he is thinking of Jean Wardom’s eyes. ‘ How 
they seem to look into your very soul,” he says 
to himself. ‘I would not like to have to face her, 
with a lie on my lips.” 

Tt is the dull interval after dinner, when 
the Indies are alone in the drawing-room. 
Miss Harrington is reading a novel; for she 
always does whatever pleases herself most; and 
the rest of the ladies are keeping up a languid, 
intermittent conversation. 

«Are you fond of Coalshire, Miss Wardom ?” 
asks Mrs. Barton, a good-natured, rather gush- 
ing matron. 

“TJ was very happy: there,” Jean Wardom 
answers, oni “T have lived there nearly 
all my life.” 

“Oh, then, you must have hunted a great deal. 
It is such an awfully jolly hunting country. 
Don't you adore riding?” exclaims Miss Barton, 
a dashing, handsome girl, who is “very popular } 
with gentlemen,” and whom gossip says will even 
smoke with them. 

“T have never hunted in my life. A sober 
jog on my uncle’s old horse has been the extent 
of my riding.” 

Miss Barton opens her eyes wide with amaze- 
ment. ‘ive in Coalshire, and not hunt? Why, I 
thought everybody—but you areafraid, perhaps?” 

“T do not think I should be afraid,” Jean 
says, quietly. 

«Then why—” begins Miss Barton. But Lady 
Shelton deftly interrupts. 

“You shall hunt, this winter, Fean. Sir 
Peter will take pleasure in teaching you to ride,” 
she says. 

“I suppose you often met the Duchess of 
Rosedale, Miss Wardom,” says Mrs. Fanshawe, 
in her most condescending tones. 

“J often saw her. Indeed, I spoke to her 
once,” (and she breaks into a merry little laugh, 
bnt checks herself and goes on again ;) “but I do 
not know her at all.” 

“Miss Wardom’s uncle was such an invalid, 
and she of course could not leave him. She has 
been quite a recluse, poor dear child,” Lady 
Shelton says, pityingly. 


«Yes, I have gone out very little, and I doubt 
whether the duchess. would ever haye known of 
iny existence, if I had not once had the ill-luck 
to tread on the train of her dress, at a flower- 
} show.” 

“You didn’t do that?’ ejaculates Mrs. Spen- 
cer, rousing herself from her usual state of sleepy 
indifference, to turn and look at Miss Wardom 
with awe-struck eyes. 

“What did the duchess say?’ ask May and 
Ella Spencer, breathlessly. 

“Oh, she said, ‘Bless my soul, child, look 
where you are going,’ ’’ Jean answers. 

“And you—what did you say?” pursues 
Ella. 

“I stepped off the train, and said I was 
Ssorry. Poor lady! She must have thought us 
ja drendful rabble; for while I was begging her 

pardon, someone else hooked a parasol into her 
‘hair, and I had to untangle it.” Jean stops to 
} laugh at the recollection, as she says this. 

i “And then, were you introduced to her?’ 
}asks Miss Fanshawe, with interest. 

“No. I did not know any of her party. I 

did overhear her say to our rector’s wife, after- 
{ wards, ‘Who is that young woman talking to 
j your daughter?” And Mrs, Castleman told her 
it was ‘Jeanie Wardom.’ SoI suppose, her grace 
sometimes remembered my existence, when she 
arrayed herself in her brown satin dress. I am 
safraid I tore it out of the gathers. I was very 
sorry, for she seemed a nice, jolly little wo- 
man.” 

Jean says this with perfect serenity, and leans 
back in her chair, still smiling a little at the 
remembrance of her encounter with the duchess. 
Lady Shelton looks a little annoyed, and rather 
abruptly asks Ella Spencer to open the piano and 
play something. 

A brilliant duet from Ella and May has the 
effect of bringing the younger gentlemen imme- 
diately from the dining-room. Lord Ellerhy 
slips adroitly into a seat beside Miss Wardom. 
Captain Barton devotes himself to his cipricious 
and haughty idol, Miss Harrington. Other 
people stray about, or stand around the piano. 
Suddenly, there is a hush, for Blanche Fanshawe 
is singing the ‘‘ Jewel Song” in Faust. Blanche's 
singing! It is like the jet of a fountain, throw- 
ing its sparkling waters high into the sunlight, 
and falling again in a cascade of diamonds. 
Liquid, brilliant, clear, and flexible as water, is 
Blanche’s voice. Long before the song is over, 
Jean Wardom has stolen across the room, and 
stands by the piano, listening, fascinated, with 
deepening color and sparkling eyes. 

“Qh,” she sighs, softly, when it is over, «I 
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never, never heard any singing half so lovely.”’} her. If some of the ladies dislike, scorn, or 
Sir Walter is standing near her. He does not say } envy her, she does not seem to be aware of it; 
a word; but Blanche sees that his eyes are fixed } but goes on her way, bright and sunny, and 
upon Miss Wardom’s face, with evident, undis- | sweet as the summer weather itself. 
guised admiration. She rises abruptly from the «Who are going to walk, this lovely morning ?”” 
piano, and no entreaties prevail upon her to sing; Jean asks, as she stands by the drawing-room 
again. window, and looks out on the emerald lawn, and 
“Thanks. I am not in yoice, to-night,’ she} the cool shadows of the park beyond it. ° 
says, coldly, to Sir Walter. ‘But I am sure “You and I are,” answers Lord Ellerby, 
Miss Wardom will sing for you.” so very promptly that everyone laughs. Every- 
“Do you sing, Miss Wardom?’ asks Sir} one but Jean, who colors a little, and parts her 
Walter, eagerly. lips, as if to speak, but closes them again. She 
Jean blushes her pretty wild-rose blush as she } is undeniably vexed at this cool appropriation of 
answers, unwillingly, ‘I used to sing a little, { her, and it is not the first time, either. At least 
at home. But it was only songs and ballads. } Sir Walter thinks this of her. : 
No one could care for them after Miss Fanshawe’s{ ‘‘I beg your pardon, Ellerby,” he says, coolly. 
lovely singing.” “Hate to disappoint you, but Miss Wardom is 
“Oh, but we do care. We all love old songs. } going to ride with me. Are you not, Miss 
T adore ballads,” Blanche protests, eagerly. She} Wardon?’” 
plainly sees that Miss Wardom’s attempt to sing}  ‘‘ Oh, I should like it very much,” Jean replies, 
will cover her with ridicule, and she is deter-{ eagerly, giving him a quick, grateful glance. 
mined she shall sing. She entreats, and makes} “‘Do I understand that you have a previous 
other people entreat, until Jean yields; and going ; engagement with Sir Walter, Miss Wardom ?’” 
to the piano, softly touches a chord or two, } Lord Ellerby says, with wrath and indignation 
and begins to sing. in his tone. 
It is indeed an old-fashioned song she has} ‘Miss Wardom can surely do as she pleases, 
chosen: the song about ‘My Nannie, 0!” that } Ellerby,’”’ Sir Walter says, carelessly. 
nobody sings in these days. She singsitsimply,} ‘Was it a previous engagement, Miss Wardom? 
clearly, in a sweet, sympathetic voice that touches } Otherwise, Wynne had no right—’ 
the heart. Lord Ellerby is speaking hotly; but Jean 
The men, at least, like it. They draw around } Stops him, with a little smile and gesture. 
the piano, and listen eagerly. If her voice} ‘I had no engagement with either,” she says, 
trembles a little at first, it is full and steady { very gently, ‘but I prefer to ride,” And then 








long before she reaches the last verse : she quietly leaves the room. 
“My Nannie’s simple, fair, and young, Sir Walter looks out of the window, and 
Nae artful wiles to win ye, 0; whistles softly to conceal a smile, while Lord 
May ill befa’ the flattering tongue, Ellerby frowns darkly, and flings himself down 
That wad beguile my Nannie, 0! in a chair beside Miss Fanshawe. 


Her face is fair, her heart is true, % A 
‘As spotless as she’s bonny, O1 “Oh, I am so much obliged to you for taking 


The opening gowan, wet wi' dew, me to ride, this morning,” Jean exclaims, as she 
Nae purer is than Nannie, 0!” and Sir Walter go. 

“My child, that is charming,” exclaims old} “The obligation is entirely on my side, Miss 
Lady Wynne, her bright, dark eyes looking} Wardom,” laughs Sir Walter. 
suspiciously dewy. ‘No, no, you shall not} ‘Yes, I know,” Jean answers, laughing in 
stop. Sing again for us.’’ turn. “But if you knew how much I did not 

There is a chorus of entreaties for more. The | want to walk with Lord Ellerby. And I really 
gentlemen are so enthusiastic in their admiration } saw no way out of it, till you so nobly came to 
of the song and the singer, that Blanche could { the rescue.” 
almost bite out her tongue in her vexation. She “Then it is Ellerby I am indebied to, after all: 
had brought it on herself. She had meant io } you only ride with me, to escape a worse fate,”’ 
make “the girl” ridiculous, and she has given { Sir Walter suggests, mischievously. 
her a triumph. Jean laughs, and flashes a demure little glance 

The days go by. Jean Wardom has been two} at him; but she does not speak. He leans for- 
weeks at Shelton Hall. She is very happy. | ward to see her face; for a sudden doubt comes 
Lady Shelton and Sir Peter pet her; Tady | over him, at this, like a dash of cold water. 
Wynne unbends to her more than to anyone} Perhaps she is only riding with him, to escape 
else; and the gentlemen unanimously dante! a worse fate, The decided discomfort which this 
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idea occasions him, opens his eyes to the knowl-} with a half sneer: “ I hope you found Miss 
edge that he’ cares yery much to ride with her; | Wardom able to ride, without holding on by the 
to talk with her; and that he would like this ; pommel ?” “ 
summer day, and this ride with Jean Wardom, to } «She doesn’t lack confidence in other things,” 
go on and on, indefinitely. } interposes Miss Fanshawe, with a sneer she does 

“You don’t answer me,” he exclaims, rather } not attempt to hide. 
vehemently. ‘You are too honest to disclaim, “What “do you mean?” says Sir Walter, 
and you cannot say you would have cared if—” } bluntly. 

But he never gets any further; for Jean lifts; ‘Oh, it is her manner,” says Blanche, inno- 
her lovely eyes to his face, in utter undisguised } cently. ‘‘It is not fast, you know, but—vwell, 
astonishment, and interrupts him. {she speaks her mind with such terrible plain- 

“Why, of course I wanted to come, anyway,’ ess, sometimes.” 
she says. ‘You and I have always been friends. “Has she much mind to speak of? She 
You are always good to me. Why shouldn’t I ; strikes me as a silly little thing,” Miss Har- 
like to ride with you?” rington remarks, carelessly. 

«Why, indeed,” he replies, gayly. ‘I was “She lacks culture, poor dear child,’ Mrs. 
talking nonsense. But tell me why you disliked ; Barton chimes in. 
so much the prospect of a walk with Ellerby.” ;  ‘‘Shockingly under-bred,’ Mrs, Fanshawe 

Jean looks away, and colors a little, but will } utters, with a portentous shake ofthehead. ‘No 
not answer. girl should be allowed to—” 

-“Don’t you like him? Ladies generally adore 3 «To speak the truth?” breaks out Sir Walter, 
Ellerby, and I am sure he tries hard to make you ; with a rather dangerous look. 
like him,” Sir Walter continues, watching her | Mrs. Fanshawe glares at him, and does not 
keenly as he says it. answer. 

“No. I neither like, nor respect him; and I} ‘Don’t you think her—a kind-hearted, oblig- 
wish he would not try to make me like him; for i ing sort of girl, though?” ventures Ella Spencer, 
I never shall,’ Jean answers, at last, with em- } in a timid voice. 
phasis. . i Mrs. Fanshawe looks at her, and shakes her 

“Poor Ellerby! That is hard lines for him,” 3 again. 








Sir Walter says, generously. “Ah, indeed!” she says, coldly. ‘Isn't it 
“Not at all. He is not a person to be in} rather a pity, my dear, that you should copy 

earnest about anything, except that, like some } such very defiant and objectionable manners as 

people I have read about in the Bible, he ‘does } hers?” 

aes Sir Walter feels that he can endure no more, 

Certainly, Jean herself is earnest, in the quiet } and so walks off into the library. Lady Wynne 
contempt with which she says this. Then, } is writing there. 
giving her horse a touch with the whip, she goes « What is the matter, Wat?’” she asks, looking 
off in a canter. ~ up as he enters. 

Through quiet country lanes they ride; by the } «Those women!” he exclaims, vehemently. 
side of peaceful streams, shaded by drooping } «Why can’t they let Miss Wardom alone? She 
willows; then slowly homeward, through shady } has done nothing to them.” 
wood roads, where the summer sun scarcely pen- } «Qh yes she has,” Lady Wynne replies, tran- 
etrates. Tt is an enchanted ride, that Sir Walter | quilly. “She dares to be pretty and pleasing; 
never forgets. i she shames’ them, too, by her truth and 

“Ave you tired? I hope not,” Sir Walter Way. Do you know what she makes me 
says, as he assists her to dismount. ‘Remember, ! think of? She always brings to my mind that 
we are to have a great many such rides. I will j line of Keats’: ‘Ob, what a power has white 
bring over my ‘Belle,’ as I said, and then I hope } simplicity !’”” 
you will ride with me every day?’ He half } Two more weeks of glorious summer weather 
whispers this audacious request; but his eyes } drift by. Jean has half a dozen delicious rides, 
seek hers, boldly. {on Sir Walter’s pretty bay, “Belle,” which he 

“Oh, I don’t know! Perhaps, if—if Lady } has had brought over from his place, twenty 
Shelton will let me,’’ Jean replies, with a pretty ; miles away, 2s he had promised. 
blush, and then she runs away upstairs, the hap-} Can she ever forget that last ride of all, when 
piest girl in the world. { they draw rein on the summit of the highest hill 

Sir Walter strolls into the drawing-room, } in the county, and watch the sun going down in 
which is full of ladies, and Mrs. Fanshawe asks, ‘ splendor behind the western hills? Jean leans 


eyil with both hands, earnestly. 
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forward to rest her cheek on her hand, and they To-morrow! ‘To-morrow! Well, it comes; 
are both silent. a balmy, perfect summer day. Jean appears at 
“Tn that lost land, in that soft clime, breakfast in a soft, flowing white dress, and 
In the crimson evening weather,” _ looks ravishingly pretty. There is a handful of 
She quotes this in an absent tone, scarcely above } dewy roses on her plate. She-does not need to 
her breath. ask who put them there; but glances across the 


«What are you thinking of?” Sir Walter asks, } table at Sir Walter, nods in answer to his bow 
bending to see her face. ‘There is no ‘lost } and smile, and proceeds to fasten the flowers at 
jand,’ surely, in your memory ?”’ her throat. One great, yelvety crimson rose she 

She rouses herself, and looks up with a smile. } tucks prettily away amidst her dark hair. 
“No—I was only saying it over, because it is so “What time shall we ride, to-day, Miss War- 
pretty: ‘the crimson evening weather.’ Did | dom?’ asks Sir Walter, after breakfast. 
you imagine,” with an arch look, ‘‘that ‘I was} _ “ Nottill after luncheon, I think,” she answers. 
thinking of my first love,’ like Owen Meredith ?” } «I have promised to show Mrs. Spencer a new 

“J—rather hoped you might be—and that j knitting-stitch, this morning.” 
your thoughts had not very fur to go, either,’ he «Then I will ride oyer to Langford, with Sir 
says, daringly, bending his dark eyes on her. _} Peter, now. You will be ready?” He goes away 

Jean turns and looks at him, laughing. reluctantly, and Jean watches him riding down 

“J won’t pretend not to understand you,” she } the avenue, and turning to look back and wave 
cries, gayly. ‘I can only admire your sublime } a farewell to her. 
assurance,” Then she gives her whole mind to Mrs. Spencer 

“Do you think I am jesting?’’ he exclaims, } and the new stitch. ‘ 
pressing nearer to her, and laying his hand on 3 Meanwhile, May, who is an enthusiastic little 
hers. ‘* Don’t you know I would rather haye a ‘cou sits and watches her, admiringly. 
place in your thoughts, than have anything else; ‘* Whatis the matter with you to-day, Jeanie?” 
this world can give me?” }she asks, presently. ‘* You look—so preity—I 

“Why, you have a place there—a very high S could just eat you.” ‘ 
one, too,’ she replies, blushing and smiling, yet} ‘‘ Oh, you goose,* Jean laughs. ‘If you were 
drawing her hand gently away from him. {not sitting there idle, you wouldn’t talk such 

“Ah, but—I cannot be content without the | nonsense. ‘Idleness is the parent of mischief.’”” 
first—the dearest place there,” he says, quickly } “Well, but—oh, I-do think you ought to be 
and passionately. the happiest girl in the world. You have eyery- 

Jean shakes her head, smilingly. ‘Isn’t it a 3 thing: beauty, and riches, and—” 
little too soon to expect me to give you that?” } “Do you call five hundred a year ‘riches? ” 
she says, and then she adds, quickly: ‘See, igen asks, carelessly. ‘It is quite enough for 
the sun has gone down! We will be late for din- } me, but it is not generally considered riches.” 
ner, if we do not hurry.” And with a word; ‘Five hundred a year? Why, I thought— 
and a touch to Belle, she is off. we heard—” - 

Sir Walter acknowledges to himself that it is; May stops, in open-mouthed astonishment. 
‘too soon” to dare hope that she loves him,and} “Heard what?” Jean asks, putting down the 
he determines to be patient. He will not speak } knitting, and looking at her inquiringly. 
again yet. But is there no ‘ love-making” “Why, that you had millions,’ May gasps. 
without words? His eyes, his voice, his manner, teat How did you hear that? Who could have 
say so plainly ‘*I love you,’’ that Jean hearsgly } told you such a falsehood?” Jean asks this 
feels it, during all that long, delicious ride home } with quick, sudden surprise. No one answers. 
in the twilight, and during all the evening that | There is a dead silence in the room. She sees 
follows. She does not tall much to him; for i everyone looking at her, with surprised glances. 
Lord Ellerby manages to get his “innings”? now, } ‘* May, tell me, is it only your nonsense, or 
and makes love to her himself in a way that leaves | did anyone really think—Lady Shelton, what 
her very angry and indignant ; but now and then {does she mean?” 
she meets a glance of those earnest dark eyes ; She turns, with a sudden appealing look, to 
of Sir Walter's, that sets her heart beating, and | her hostess. But the latter looks as blankly 
there is a moment at ‘‘good-night” time, when | amazed as anyone else; and when she speaks, it 
her hand rests in his, and he whispers, softly: | is in an utterly bewildered tone. 

«Will to-morrow be too soon?” Sherunsaway,{ ‘My dear, I thought—”’ she says. “Good 
without answering, except by down-dropped eye- ; heavens, you don’t mean to say that—that your 
lids and the sweetest blash. t uncle didn’t leave you his money ?” 
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“He left me five hundred pounds a year. He{ “I always felt there was: something wrong 
thought that was enough for a woman. he} about that girl,” Mrs. Fanshawe exclaims, ex- 
rest of his fortune he left to his nephews."* ultingly, as the door closes after Jean. 

Jean speaks very steadily and clearly. The “Tt was all Lady Shelton’s folly,’ says Miss 
words are fatally distinct. Everybody hears} Harrington. ‘Really, the little thing behaves 
them. Mrs. Fanshawe and her daughter ex-} very nicely about it.” 
change swift glances of triumph; and Miss “Her head has been quite turned, I fear. 
Harrington puts up her eye-glass deliberately, \ Dear me, what a pity,’’ vaguely laments Mrs. 
and stares curiously at Jean. Barton. 

There is nothing for Lady Shelton to do but to} They all havea great deal to say about it: all 
burst into tears, and waddle out of the room; § except Lady Wynne, who preserves silence. 
which she does promptly. Jean looks aroun i An hour later, there comes a quick tap on 











the silent circle, and says, with quiet dignity: | Jean Wardom’s door; and when her little maid 
“Tam yery sorry there has been such a mis-} opens it, there stands Lady Wynne. 
taken impression about me. I donot know how; ‘‘May I come in?” she says. Before Jean 


it happened.” can answer, she is in. 

“Never mind, my love,’ says kindly Mrs. “Thear you are going away, child. I am very 
Spencer, taking Jean’s hand. ‘I am sure we} sorry for it.” And she takes Jean’s hand in 
all love you as much as if you had millions. H both hers, and-clasps it firmly. 


“Tam sure you do,” whispers Jean, with a H Jean has been crying, but she is very pale and 
grateful look, and then follows Lady Shelton. { calm now. “‘ You are very kind, Lady Wynne,” 
Lady Shelton is bitterly mortified and dis-{ she says, in a quiet, controlled sort of way. 
tressed. She is not a reasonable woman; so{. ‘‘I was commissioned to bring you a note, my 
poor Jean finds herself treated as a culprit, and} dear, and to take an answer,’ the old lady 
scolded, becatse of Lady Shelton’s mistake. } continues. ‘TJ will sit down, and wait for it. I 
~* You did not tell me he had not left you his ; hope you will not refuse any request you find 
money, when I asked you to come here,”’ she } there.” 
sobs, fretfully. With trembling fingers, and a sudden scarlet 
“You did not-ask me about it, Lady Shelton. ; spot-on each cheek, Jean opens the note, and 
You wrote to me, kindly; and I was grateful. } reads as follows: 
I thought you were kind to me because you had “Ts it possible you are going away? Pray, 
been fond of my father,” Jean says, with quiv-? come down to the library. I must speak to you. 


ering lips. Yours sincerely, Warren Wynne.” 
“Oh, so I was. But then, couldn’t you see 8 y 
2 she turns away from thi ht old 
that if I had known you were poor, I would } a CENT See ee re Ge Se ARE 


; are watching her, and goes to her desk, to write 
RSvEE Uazol man ted toltake youlonbsfiyour proper | va newere Wie cold Wile fozers duet Hold tha 





See ed pen are very steady and resolute. 
“J might have seen it, but I did not, some-: on fi ; 
how,” Jean replies, too bewildered to be angry.“ Yess" she writes, “I am going away. I 


‘And since you have been here—all this time | ought never to haye been here. I cannot come 
—when Lord Ellerby and Sir Walter Wynne | down. Tam busy packing. I must say ‘good- 
have paid you such devoted attention—dear me, } PY¢’ Row. Very sincerely, your friend, 
child, ask yourself: Would such men care to Jean Warpom.” 
devote themselves to an insignificant little chit, } Lady Wynne rises totakgthe note; takes Jean’s 
with—with a m-miserable ffive hundred a; hand with it, again, in her warm, firm clasp; 
year?” sobs Lady Shelton, quite overcome with } looks kindly in the girl’s face a moment; and 
wreichedness and chagrin. | then stoops and kisses her. After that she walks 

Jean rises up, very pale and very proud. out, without a word. 

“You are quite right. I haye been blind and;  Jean’s eyes fill with sudden tears; but she goes 
foolish,” she says, in a cold, restrained tone. i back steadily to her packing; and that finished, 
«T am quite ‘ out of my proper sphere’ here. I} dresses "herself for her journey. Half an hour 
thank you and Sir Peter for your kindness to ; later, comes a note from Lady Wynne herself. 


me, and I am going away, now.” H “Who can talk, with a maid in the room?” it 
Lady Shelton begins a weak expostulation;} says. ‘Come down to my little parlor, child, for 
but before she concludes, Jean is gone. awhile, to bid me good-bye. Don’t refuse te 


Downsiairs, there is much flutter and excite-/ gratify an old woman, who loves you. Your friend, 
ment about this astonishing discovery. Enwanera Wynne.” 
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Lady Wynne’s room is cool, and shady, and { fortune—I shall think I am dreaming, if you do 
perfumed with roses, that ¢limb around the case-} not say you loye me.’ He whispers this with 
ment. Jean has spent many a pleasant hour } tender reproach. 
there; but she goes down unwillingly a Then she raises her head, and looks at him, 
now. She hesitates; halfturns back; but at last } with those wonderful dark-gray eyes, that had 
she enters, looking very pale in her black dress. }looked his heart away the first time he saw 
She is closing the door behind her, but in an } them. 
instant turns to openit again; for instead of “an «Ah, I do, indeed, love you,” she murmurs, 
old woman” in a steel-gray silk dress, there } softly. 
starts forward to meet her a young man, with an She does not once think, now, to tell him that 
eager, handsome face, and imploring dark eyes. } it is too soon” to love him. She only knows 

She puts out her hand, blindly, towards the } that, half an hour ago, she was utterly, hopelessly 
door. But he is there before her. wretched, because she thought she-was never to 

‘Jean, you are so cruel! You would not } see him again, and now his arms are around her, 
come to me, until Aunt Bess cheated you into } and he loves her with all his heart. 
it.” He looks at her reproachfully, standing “But how did you know I hadn’t any money ?” 
with his back against the door. she bethinks herself to ask, an hour or so after 

“Let me go! Oh, I must not talk to you,” } this. 
she says, her breath coming quickly, and her “The Duchess of Rosedale told Aunt Bess. 
cheeks turning from snow to flame. ‘Lady Shelton only imagined the money,’ she 

“T will let you go, when you have listened to } wrote. ‘You had no millions; but you had the 
me,” he replies. Then he leayes the door, to } sweetest face, and the prettiest manners, she 
take both her trembling little hands, and ‘hold } ever saw.’ I wasn’t prepared to contradict her,” 
them fast, and look down, with passionate love, } Sir Walter says, laughing. 
into her eyes. «But did you never think that—that perhaps 

“Oh, Jean, my darling,” he cries. ‘Youdo}I knew people thought I was rich?” Jean 
love me, don’t you? How can you help it, when } inquires, earnestly. 

T love you so much—better than my life ?”” “Never, my darling! Could I look in those 

She cannot help it. She does not speak; but } dear eyes, and believe you so false?”? he asks, 
he sees it in the depths of her lovely, truthful eyes. } with indignant tenderness. 

Yet she keeps him back, when he is going totake } “Young people,” remarks Lady Wynne’s 
her in his arms. voice, at the door, “‘I suppose you do not know 

“No, nol!” she cries. “You have been } that the luncheon-bell rang long ago, and that if 
deceived, all this time—and I did not know it. b you have come to any conclusion, (oh, I see you 
You thought I was very rich—* have,) perhaps it might be as well to relieve 

“You are mistaken,” he says, gravely and } Lady Shelton’s mind. She is still shedding floods 
earnestly. “TI have known, for two weeks, that ; of tears, I believe. But first—kiss me, child.” 
the man who married you would get nothing } And with tears in her bright eyes, she takes 
but the priceless treasure of your dear, dear self, } Jean in her arms and kisses her tenderly. 
and your love. Jeanie—am I to have that ?”” ‘You don’t mind his loving me, then?” Jean 

She makes no resistance, now, to the strong} whispers, anxiously. 
arms that clasp her so closely, or the warm The old lady laughs, and kisses her again, as 
kisses that are pressed upon her lips. She is too she answers: 
happy to speak. “T am very glad, my dear little Warre Sm- 

“Jeanie, I shall not believe in my own ica PLICITy.”” 
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‘Tirene is a sigh, whose voice is never heard— A shadow o’or the brow. The weary heart 
Asigh which never moan, nor ery, nor word, Must bear the pain that never will depart. 
Could tell its anguish. "Tis that hopeless sigh Say, do you doubt that there is such a pain, 
Which steals the brightness from the brightest eye, Aud such a sigh? Oh, no, for it is vain! 

And leaves the cheek, once colored like the rose, *Tis felt when woman's joy and peaco is flown, 


‘As pale as winter's snow. Unheard, it throws And she is left to bear her grief alone. 
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CHAPTER XV. fae in the woods, that were then thick with 

Cates Stewarr was not a man to cast all the )/primeyal trees and dense almost as forests, 
seed he possessed at one throw, or without first ‘around Washington, and so remained until the 
examining the soil he wished to plant. During } civil war swept them away forever. ‘They 
his talk with young Gray Hawk, that evening, } } would take their guns,” he said, “for birds were 
when he seemed mostly interested in the game } numerous among the trees; while rabbits and 


that had occupied many of the Cherokees, he mae if nothing better, might be scared up 
from the bushes.” 


had been reading the young chief’s heart, and 
recording the weak points of his character, as} In his own lodge at home, Gray Hawk might 
they betrayed themselves occasionally, in spite of } have scorned such helpless game as this; but 
the stoicism which he shared with all his race. § the savage principle was strong in him yet, and 
Two facts had established themselves in his i he accepted the proposal eagerly as he would 
mind. Gray Hawk was ambitious, and held} once have gone upon the war-path; for the very 
himself next to Washaning in power with the} thought of anything resembling a forest was 
various tribes of their nation. Again, the young } inspiration to him, after spending day after day 


chief, redeemed from the savagery of his birth : 


by superior education and some experience of 


civilized life, loved Washanee with all the force 
of his wild nature, softened, somewhat, but in 
no way diminished, by a rare degree of culture, 


that had lifted them both far above the level of 


their people. This love, and the ambition to 
succeed the old chief in his power, had entwined 
in his thoughts and thriven with his growth so 
completely that they became to him like destiny 
itself. It had never entered his mind that this 
was not the fixed design of Washaning, when 
that astute chief had insisted on securing to him 
all the advantages of his own knowledge; while 
by counsel, and more than a fatherly interest, he 
had initiated his young mind into those broad 
ideas of statesmanship that had led the Cherokees 
so much in advance of all the other Indian tribes 
in their progress toward civilization. 

Stewart read .this belief, and saw in it a great 
lever of strength for his own purposes. All his 
chief’s faith in the man he had been taught 
efforts hitherto had failed to shake the young 


| in that close room. 

} There was, however, some distance to walk 
before woods of sufficient expanse could be found 
to allure the young chief into hopes of game; 
but the road they took was bright and beautiful 
with all the soft flush of spring, advancing to 
rich leafiness and blossom. The turf they trod 
was green as emeralds, and soft as velvet. They 
leaped brooks that threaded the grass like un- 
strung diamonds—gleaming here, in shadow there 
—but murmuring, rushing, and sending back 
sweet sounds, like fairy children at hide-and- 
seek in the bushes. 

Gray Hawk ‘felt the influence of a scene like 
this, without knowing it. The very breath of 
{ the woods. was like wine to him. He trampled 

down a host of wild flowers, feeling the subtle 
intoxication of their perfume as had never done 
in the luxuriant depths of his own Southern 








The scent of the earth seemed new to him, and 
wonderfully inspiring. 
The trees were quivering with sunshine in 


H 
— when they were crowded with bloom. 
H 


to look up to as a superior being; who received ; their tops: swathed in flickering shadows, from 
his wisdom from the Great Spirit, and used it | the roots half way up. Both in sunshine and 
grandly. Taking counsel of his own venomous } shadow, birds were flitting in and out of the 
jealousy, he took keen pleasure in shifting his ; ‘ half-grown leaves, that trembled to the rush of 
point of attack, with dexterous cunning, against } their wings, and seemed to whisper back their 


the heart of this young savage. 
Full of this object, he sought the Cherokee 
lodging-house, one morning, and proposed that 


young Gray Hawk should take a ramble with } 


‘ love-songs over nest-building. 
i Gray Hawk watched the birds, with pleasant 
i disdain, refusing to lift his gun; not from pity, 


Stewart would 
(61) 


but because of their littlenezs. 
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haye leveled his at a pair of robins, chirping over 
some crossed sticks which were to form the foun- 
dation of their love-cradle; but the chief pushed 
the gun aside, saying: 

“Too small. ‘Too small.’’ 

“Tf you scorn these,’ answered Stewart, 
“there will be little hope of any sport for us 
about here.” 

‘We will talk, if there is nothing to kill.” 

The young chief seated himself on a fallen log, 
as he said this; and rested his gun against it, 
half burying the stock in moss. 

Stewart wanted nothing better than this. 
Planting his gun against a white birch, fluffed all 
over with faint, purplish leaf-buds, he sat down 
by the Indian, softly rubbing his palms together. 

“Well, what shall we talk about—the beauty 
of these woods? They do not compare with 
yours.” 

“The shadows are cool. The sun is bright,” 
said the Indian, looking around. ‘But this is 
yours. That down yonder is ours.’’ 

“At this season, your woods are white with 
magnolia blossoms. I remember a tree that 
stants forever green close by the lodge where 
Washanee lives with her grandfather.” 

Gray Hawk did not speak. Some subtle sense 
of delicacy kept him silent, when the Indian girl 
was mentioned. Somehow, he did not like to 
hear her name on white man’s lips; so he 
watched that pair of robins, twittering overhead, 
with seeming interest. 

«And the Cherokee roses. I remember how 
their waxen white flowers broke in masses 
through the green leaves of a vine that, spread 
itself over Washaning’s lodge. He always pruned 
and trained it with his own hands.” 

“She—his wife, I mean—brought it a tiny 
root from our old hunting-grounds across the big 
river, where it grew wild over the graves of our 
futhers—white men tell me that itcovers them yet, 
and will not be driven away by hoe or plough.” 

Gray Hawk spoke sadly, and the gloom of 
midnight came into his eyes. 

«That is why Washaning takes such care of 
the plant by his lodge?’ said Stewart, in a low 
voice, that seemed subdued by sympathy. 

“For that reason, and another more dear to 
him still: Washaning’s pale-faced wife was 
known among our people as the ‘Cherokee 
Rose,’ after she settled among them. ‘They 
liked the name, and gave it to her; but whether 
it first belonged to the rose or to her, I do not 
know; but a love of both grew in their hearts 
together. That*is the reason Washaning loves 
the vine she planted before his lodge.” 

“J understand it, now,” said Stewart, with an 
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j appearance of deeper interest; ‘but the old 
chief never speaks of his wife. I sometimes 
: wonder at it.” 

“Indians hold their dead too sacred for com- 
mon talk; but Washaning sometimes holds one 

} of those white roses in his hand, and searches it 
‘sadly, as if he felt her breath stirring among its 
leaves. Washanee told me this, and she says 
that it seems as if the old man has buried his 
| heart in the bosom of that white flower.” 

“If the name was given to her grandmother, 
why wes it not also hers?’’ said Stewart. 

“Because she inherits her name and every- 
thing else from Washaning. The Cherokee rose 
} is sweet for a white woman; but Washanee is an 
Indian: in her name there is power.” 

«But how can she, being a woman, wield the 
power her grandfather holds ?”” 

Gray Hawk drew his fine figure up, proudly. 

«Washanee’s power will lie in the chief who 
will take her to his lodge. In that, she will be 
like your white ladies, who rule through their 
husbands.” 

“But what if she should marry one of our 
white chiefs ?”” 

Gray Hawk started. The thought went through 
his brain like an arrow; a faint ashen tinge 
; came to his face, and he sat there regarding the 

audacious speaker so fiercely that Stewart shrank 
away from him. 

“You talk hot treason,” he said, with a fierce 
quiver of the voice. ‘Our people would burn 

jthe man alive who dared to think of it.” 

“T doubt if the old chief you worship so is not 
thinking of it now.”” 

“*Now—now ?” cried Gray Hawk, starting to 
his feet. 

«There is much white blood in Washanee’s 
veins. Jt is that which makes her so beautiful; 
more beautiful than any of the women you gee in 
our streets or houses.” 

“Beautiful? Yes, but she is not the Cherokee 
rose, as her mother was.”’ 

“But, being her grandchild, almost white.” 

Gray Hawk grasped his gun by the barrel, and 
ground its butt into the earth with a fierce twist 
of the hand, 

‘‘Washanee is an Indian. She will be the 
wife of an Indian, strong and brave enough to 
sweep all the white men on earth from his path, 
if they dispute his right to her.” 

«© But if she does not love the Indian?” 

Gray Hawk laughed, with a slow, savage 
grinding of the teeth. 

“Love—loye! Can that be given to the white 
race by a woman who has the blood of many 
chiefs in her veins?” 
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“And of one beautiful white woman,” said {horse's back; a hand was seen grasping his 
Stewart. { mane, and a human face, grinning with delight, 
Gray Hawk felt the answer go through his H looked down upon them from the saddle, where 
heart like an arrow; but faithful to the pride of { Wisse had enthroned herself, after a fierce 
his class, he made a braye effort to conceal the ; struggle to ride under the steed, like a Comanche. 
shock that thrilled its pain through every nerve ; * Hi, hi,” she sang out, in an ecstacy of glee, 
of his body, i “‘wanted ter make yer tink de Comanchers wuz 
Stewart knew perfectly what was passing in the :a-comin’ right down on yer; but dem iron 
young chiet’s heart, by the strain of his hand on ; stir’ps jingled gin dis chile’s head, so as I had 
the gun-barrel, and the effort that he made to steel ; ter climb up here ’gin.”’ 
his nerves against detection; but he appeared un-} Stewart lost all presence of mind, in his aston- 
conscious of it all, and only answered : jishment at this sudden appearance; for the 
“Love is a feeling which few of the white race ; creature had brought her horse up with a jerk, 
escape; but I fancy it is generally left to the ; {80 close to where he was standing, that the 
women, with you, Perhaps, after all, it is a thing ; i animal’s hot breath flew across his face, and he 
of education.” Le in danger of being trampled down, Gray 
“ Qducation !’ repeated the Indian, lifting his ‘ Hawk seized the creature by the bit, from which 
eyos to the branches where birds were flitting in $ foam was dripping, and pushed him back upon 
and out, musical with happiness. “ Who teaches ; his haunches, at which Wisse turned a half 
them to strive and sing and nestle together in the i somersault on her saddle, and called out: 
leaves, each according to its own fashion? Who “Skeered? Golly, how he am skeered. Tho't 
but the Great Spirit above us all? The wild } dis chile wuz a Comancher sure. Oh, hi, hi, dat 
Indian and the learned white man must go to {am fun!” 
Him for that. White men, with their dainty ‘ “Where did you come from, and what are you 
ways and soft yoices, may give us wisdom in } doing here?’ questioned Gray Hawk, shaking 
many things; but they cannot teach us how to ; the girl down to her saddle, with some show of 
love; for, that we have our own thoughts and } anger. 











terms of expression.” i “Tho't I wuz a Comancher, hi, hi,” persisted 

“Indeed,” said Stewart, with an incredulous ; Wisse, bending her bronze face down upon him, 

smile on his lips. ; with mischief in every feature. “?’Fraid ob 
; 


“When our hearts are stormy with wild pas- ; Comanchers; so am young missus; I’se gwine to 
sion, or filled with the content of love answered } skeer her an’ de white chief, jes’ like you is.” 
by love, we make it understood in our own wild} «Where is your mistress?” said Stewart, rec- 
tongue, and heart speaks to heart, as the birds } ognizing the horse, and wondering at his presence 
talk up yonder. We need no white teachers for } there. 
that.” “Done gone "long der road, wid white chief.” 

“But this wild love—does it last,” questioned } Stewart understood the position of things in a 
Stewart, impressed by the young chief’s earnest- } moment. 
ness, and resolving to profit by it. «Who is this strange creature,” he said, turn- 

“Last?” repeated Gray Hawk, pressing one i ing to Gray Hawk. 
clenched hand on his breast, and breathing “She is the slave that. Washaning has bought 
sharply. “If any white man doubts that, let} to wait upon his granddaughter,” answered the 
him come between the love of a Cherokee brave } jehief, greatly puzzled to account for Wisse’s 
and the woman he has chosen for himself.” appearance there? 

Stewart smiled. He liked this spirit in the “Then her mistress must be somewhere near.”” 
Indian. THe was about to draw the conversation * Down dar,’ said Wisse, pointing toward the 
more closely around Washanee, when a singular } road she had left inorder to take a wild run 
object of disturbance came rushing through the } through the woods: ‘She's down dar, wid white 
undergrowth, winding in and out between the } chief, sure,” 
tree-bolls, and causing a wild commotion among} Gray Hawk’s hand dropped from its hold on 
the ground-birds and thrushes that nestled in the } the bit, and Wisse, seizing her opportunity, 
grass and bushes, It appeared to be a riderless } jerked up the bridle with both hands, and dashed 
horse, saddled and with jingling stirrups, rush- } into the woods, sending back shrieks of laughter : 
ing at a swift pace through the woods. as she fled. 

As the animal came nearer, a flutter of red “What did she say?” questioned the young 
could be seen below the saddle-girth ; and directly } chief, with strange fire in his eyes. ‘* Washanee 
@ mass of gorgeous color rose to a level with the } here?” 
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“Down in the road yonder, I think. It is out 
of sight, but we can soon overtake her.” 

Gray Hawk lifted his gun, and prepared to 
move on. Stewart saw that his face was clouded, 
and his eyes shone under the shadow of his bent 
brows. His own face was scarcely less disturbed. 
The same bitter jealousy, that was beginning to 
stir in the young Indian’s heart, had been 
gnawing at his own for days, and just then, on 
the verge of pitting rival against rival, a sense 
of venomous hate possessed him against both. 

The two walked side by side through the 
woods, half a mile or more, in dead silence. Then 
they came in sight of the highway, winding 
through their shadows, and there, lingering by a 
tiny brook that wrinkled down one side of it, 
stood Washanee and Huestice Young. 
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You offer me love? I do not understand 
; how such offers are made, with white people.” 

“ Again and again I offer it.?” 

“But I am Indian-born and bred.” 

Young drew a deep breath. For a moment his 
heart recoiled; but she was so beautiful, so be- 
wildering in her hesitation, that he scorned 
himself for the moment he had given to doubt. 

“Some of the brayest men that ever lived have 
been so born and bred,” he answered, striving to 
convince himself, as he persuaded her. 

Washanee was in so far an Indian, that she 
held bravery as the one virtue that excelled all 
others; and knowing that a long line of savage 

{monarchs had been her ancestors, took the esti- 
mation of their worth to herself. 

For the first time during the young man’s 





‘That moment, the Senator had uttered words } pledding, Washanee lifted her eyes to his face; 
that would haye thrilled the soul of any other {and the light within them was like sunshine 
girl, loving the man as Washanee did, with infi- ; suddenly let in upon the depths of shadowed 
nite delight; but she stood before him, pale, | waters. 5 
shrinking—as it would ‘seem, heavily laden with t «And my grandmother was white—all white,” 
the weight of her own bliss. She had made one } she said, with a smile. 
effort to lift her eyes to his face; but ot “Who shall say that you are not, or that the 


had drooped, as if held down by some subtle { best man living is more than a mate for you ?” 


feeling of shame, and through the thick lashes 
came 2 gleam like deep water through rushes. 
“Will you not speak to me?” pleaded Young, 
with anxiety ; for having once committed himself, 
he was not a man for half-way measures. 
“Will you not say that there is no offense in 
the love I offer you?” 


He spoke tenderly; and his voice, musical 


Young thought this, in his passionate admira- 
tion; but only answered her by reaching out his 
hands, as if to draw her closer to him. Still, the 
girl held back, though her hands trembled to lock 
themselves with his, Wild, passionate, untaught 
in worldly usages as she was, this young creature 
received his advances timidly; for at heart she 
was modest as the violets they trod upon. Doubt, 


always, was like heaven to her. “Still, she could ; fear, and great self-distrust, held her irresolute. 
. not lift her eyes, or fully comprehend the possi- } No evil thought of him entered her mind; that 
bility of what he said. With all her pride, this {was impossble to the grandchild of Washaning; 


Indian girl was made humble by the passion of 
love that possessed her, 

“Will you speak again?” she said, after 
awhile, and he saw that she was trembling from 
head to foot. “Slowly ana clearly; I—I do not 
understand the ways of your people. I muy not 
hear their words aright always.” 

“But you can understand that I love you— 
dearly love you?” 

The girl held out both hands, as if to prevent 
him saying more. 

“And then? she questioned, under her 
breath, like a creature struggling with some 
great fear, 

“‘ Why, then,” he answered, passionately—for 
the girl was so exquisitely beautiful, in the 

: humility of her doubts, that he yielded wholly to 
’ the wonderful fascination of her presence. Why, 
then, T can only repeat the same thing in other 


words, Qur language is too poor for such love as 
I offer you.” 


but she did not comprehend. Was this confes- 
sion of love a marriage? Was it in this way the 
white chiefs took their brides to the grand lodges 
they dwelt in? She had a vague remembrance 
that in the old chief’s account of his marriage, 
something more had been done, and that he had 
deemed it indecorous to be alone with the girl he 
had won, before sume form, that she did not 
understand, had taken place. Was she doing 

} wrong to stand there, on the verge of the woods, 
trembling, shrinking, yet so intensely happy, 

$ while he spake to her in that pleading voice, and 
held out his hands with such passionate entreaty ? 
With Washanee, this doubt was enough to check 

{ the wild fascination that was drawing her toward 
him, as birds are charmed into the jaws of a 
serpent. 

“Girl, girl, are you afraid of me? Or is it 
that I am giving you unwelcome love?” cried 
Young, impatient with her hesitation. ‘T have 
said that I love you, but get no word of, reply.” 
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“Ts the wish of a heart marriage, among white } dropped her head upon his bosom, and burst into 
folks? Does love hold people together forever } a great passion of crying. 
and eyer, as my grandfather, Washaning, lived Surprised and not altogether pleased by this 
with his wife?” inexplicable outburst, Yourg sought to learn its 

The sweet seriousness, the tremulous doubt in } cause, and at the same time soothe her agitation ; 
this question struck the young man’s sense of } but all his questions were answered by sobs, and 
honor, that had been in abeyance till then; andj he could only comprehend that in some way 
for a moment, his face became more than grave— } she had been wounded to the heart: perhaps by 
anxious. His hands fell downward; he half} himself; and haying lost all self-control, had 
turned, as if to seek a moment’s reflection. In} become child-like in her abandonment of all 
those few minutes, he had, in one mad whirl of} pride. 
passion, risked his honor: it might be, theentire} The young man did not know then, or ever, that 
happiness of his life. Was he mocking this girl} the poor girl had been terror-siricken, in the 
with a false love, or was he ready to shake the} very height of her proud resolve to leave him, by 
very foundations of a great ambition for her sake? } the appearance of two men, just within the verge 

These were grave questions to crowd into a} of the woods: two men, engaged in a fierce 
single minute; but this man could neither out-} struggle for supremacy of some kind. One 
rage his own sensitive honor, or wound the deli- } glance had sufficed to distinguish them as Caleb 
cacy that seemed intuitive in this wild girl, by { Stewart and the Indian chief Gray Hawk, wrest- 
deliberate calculation now. All this might be i ling fiercely for the possession of a gun. With 
ruin to his life; but even to saye that, he could { the first frightened glance, she saw it wrenched 
not act a part unworthy of his manhood. Wash- ; from the white man’s hold, and leveled with 
anee had watched him turn away, and while the i deadly aim at Huestice Young. Swift as light- 
heart in her bosom fluttered and seemed to die, } ning, she saw the only means of saying him. 
drew herself up more erectly, and grew proud, | She would shield his life with herown. Gray 
as she felt the sweet hopes of a moment per-} Hawk should fire that shot through her bosom, 
ishing. before it reached her lover. 

Young saw this, when he found courage to Huestice Young never knew why it was that 
look upon her; and smiling, held ont his hands} his eloquent pleading, apparently so near rejec- 
again. tion, was cut short by that wild leap which 

The girl turned away her face. The treason of; threw Washanee upon his bosom, It may be 
his doubt lad stung her pride into swift action. } that a shade of disappointment checked the thrill 
She even made a movement as if to leave him. of pleasure with which he received this swift 

“Stay, Washanee, stay. I can answer you} impulse of tenderness. How could he know that 
now. Even as your grandfather loved his wife, } all her limbs were quivering with dread, and her 
I will loye you, forever and ever.”” wild young heart beating itself half to death in 

The sensitive pride of Washanee had been } the clasp of his arms, while she expected death to 
cruelly stung. The very earnestness of his words} both the next instant? Well the brave girl 
assured her of the doubt that had gone before. } knew that no more deadly marksman than Gray 
With her head proudly averted, she moved a step {| Hawk could be found in the Cherokee nation, and 
forward, facing the opposite woods; then halted, } that his anger was terrible as his aim was certain, 
with a faint ery; turned a white, scared face } In her great fear, she seemed to answer Young’s 
upon him; and flinging up both arms, threw j passionate appeal with a sudden overthrow of 
herself upon his bosom. maidenly pride; and in his heart, she suffered a 

With that fair creature's arm clinging about} loss of esteem, while saving his very life. 
his neck, and her heart leaping against his own,} It was well for Huestice Young that the girl © 
like some frightened animal escaped, Young } was brave as her forefathers; for another moment, 
could neither observe nor think coolly. Hej anda bullet from that gun would have pierced 
only knew that she was trembling all over, } the heart her form alone could protect. 
and that more than once she lifted her head} During Stewart's walk through the woods, by 
from his bosom, and searched the opposite woods | direct falsehood and crafty insinuations, he had 
with frightened eyes, even when he was striving } aroused a force of jealous wrath in the young 
to quiet her with caresses. chief which was fast kindling into dangerous 

By and by, she withdrew her gaze from that ferocity. Though he listened in silence, and his 
one direction ; felt his arms around her, his breath } bronze countenance neyer changed, that vicious 
upon her white face, and made a wild effort to} man was surely doing his work. The smoulder- 
free hefself from his clasp. Failing in that, she {ing fire he had kindled in that savage bosom 
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flamed into fury when they came in sightof Young, } ‘But this man—this white brave. ‘he rifle 
talking so earnestly, while Washanee listened to was in my hand. Why is he alive now?” 
him with flushed cheeks and downcast eyes. “ Because a woman loves him. One of your 
Then Stewart looked into the face of that semi- { own women, too; the loveliest of them all,’’ an- 
savage, and understood with what fire he pee swered Stewart, taking malicious pleasure in 
been playing, and cowered back, trembling. tormenting this other rival, whom he hated for 
The young man’s face was contracted, and a} the yery courage that made him so ungovernable. 
murderous light shone from under the heavy ““Washanee?”? said Gray Hawk. ‘TI could 
knitting of his brows; his upper lip was Just § Snot kill her. She was clinging to him, but I 
lifted from the white teeth, giving him the look { could not kill her.” 
of a wild beast about to spring upon its prey. io “Why should you? She is not to blame; 
With the swift movement of a tiger-cat, he lifted } but the old man, who brought her here, that her 
his rifle and leveled it. beauty might drive us mad. He is wise, subtle 
Rendered desperate by the storm he had } as a fox, and never meant that Washanee should 
raised, Stewart sprang upon the chief, and marry among her own people. It is for this 
strove to seize the rifle; but Gray Hawk shook ; he has bought up land, and saved gold.” 
him off, and again leveled the weapon; but ral “Ugh!” exclaimed Gray Hawk, fiercely, as 
his eye ran along the barrel, he saw only the $ if astinging idea had been forced upon him. 
white face of Washanee, turned over her shoul-{ .‘ You were foolish enough to think that all 
der, and looking, as it were, into the very mouth } his gatherings would come back to the nation. 
of death. This one woman on all the earth that ; That he would give Washanee and all his wealth 
he loved stood between him and his vengeance. } to some young brave, who would fill his place 
Slowly the rifle dropped downward, vibrating | when he dies.” 
for a moment after it touched the earth; for the | Gray Hawk made no reply, but walked on, 
hand that grasped it shook, perhaps for the first } | tearing his way through the brushwood. All at 
time since it had handled firearms. Then, with-' once he stopped, and faced around upon his 
out a word, Gray Hawk strode into the woods. } tempter. 
Stewart followed him, afraid of the savage) «Js it Washaning you would have me shoot?” 


passions he had inspired. Still, the Indian} he questioned, with savage bluntness. ‘The old 
strode on in silence. They had reached the! man?” 

very heart of the woods, when he turned, as if! “Shoot? Oh, no! At least, not Here They 
annoyed by another presence. hang men, even Indian chiefs, who’ shoot one 

“Go your own way,” he said. «Eyen white} another within sight of the marble Capitol out 
men like you should be ashathed to follow } yonder.” 
cowards.” “T conld not shoot the old man. It would be 

‘No one will ever think of you as 2 coward,” } like killing her,” said Gray Hawk, whose wrath 
said Stewart, greatly relieved that the young man ! was merging into an agony of jealous pain. ‘TI 
had spoken at all. have lived in his lodge, eaten of his yenison, and 

“But I could not kill her. My hand shook.’” } followed him on the war-path.” 

“Because you were too brave to kill a wo-} “Kill him! No—that, as I tell you, would 
man,” give you, bound hand and foot, to our laws; and 

“Does the hand of a brave man tremble upon { they would hang you like a dog.” 
his rifle? Had that been steady, I could have ** But Iam a chief—such can be shot or burned. 
shot him over her shoulder.’’ We, too, have laws.” 

« And been hung for it, with an army of white “By which traitors who fail in their duty to 
men looking on. ‘Will you Indians never learn : the nation—even the highest of your chiefs—can 
that revenge is best eaten cold?” said Stewart, ! be made to disappear. That might happen eyen 
with diabolical coolness. to Washaning.” 

Gray Hawk turned fiercely upon him. His} Gray Hawk stood for awhile, searching Stew- 


glance was Iurid. Again the upper lip was lifted } art’s face with his fierce eyes; then he walked on 








from his teeth. without another word. ~ 
“But Tam an Indian—all an Indian. There 
is no white in my blood. Reyenge—we like it CHAPTER XVI. 
hot, hot as fire.” _—{  Wuen Washanee entered her lodgings that 


“No, no; that is a savage way of devouring it. } afternoon, she found the old chief at home and 
Education should haye taught you better. With} alone: very weary and rather cast down, as it 
us it is the only thing wort waiting for.”’ } seemed to her. He had been reading, but pushed 
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the book from him, as she came in, and with his { glad to find herself quite alone with the old man, 
elbows resting on the table, seemed to be waiting } sitting there by the table, weary, and more than 
to hear what she had to say. usually thoughtful. Still she hesitated. This 
At first, the girl hesitated to disturb him, ; new happiness—this precious revelation of a 
though her heart and brain were full of wild j passion that. had made the poetry of her child- 
happiness. She loved, and was beloved; not; hood, was too precious for careless speech. If 
after the fashion of her tribe, but as the poets, ; she could only have given it to her grandfather 
who had given her their thoughts, had loved ; as a sacrament, it would have seemed easier. 
through all the ages. ‘This was enough to inspire } But after all, the sweet burden of her secret 
all the romance and poetry of her own rare } could never be perfect without sympathy. Some- 
nature, and, for the time, her’ happiness was + time she must tell the old man; why not now, 
supreme. ‘True, she had been fearfully terrified, when all the feelings of her heart seemed new 
and led into an act from which all that was sen-} born, like the spring flowers. 
sitive in her sweet womanhood shrank with a ‘@randfather,” she said, drawing a rug of 
feeling of shame; but the girl knew that the? soft. fawn-colored fur to his feet, and kneeling 
seeming audacity of her love had sprung from $ down upon it, as she had done in early childhood, 
the hest part of her nature, and inwardly gloried “ Grandfather, do not take the hand from before 
in the power of affection that could throw itself} your thee, while I tell you something.” 
between danger and death. Young would never: ‘The old man was weary, and did not care to 
know of the impulse that had thrown her’almost ; move the slender hand from the eyes it shaded. 
unsought upon his bosom. Loyalty to her own } The pure sweetness of his grandchild’s yoice was 
yace would never permit of that. No one should $ enough for him. 
know how near the man who had been as a be- “‘Grandfather, were you very, very Happy, 
loved brother to her had approached the act of a} when the white lady first let you know that she 
murderer. It might grieve her grandfather to} loved you?” 
know of it, and he never should. Young might “Very happy,” said the old man, sadly, and 
think her forward and unmaidenly—what then? $ with tears in his voice, though there were none 
She knew better, and need not blush before him, } in his eyes. “ Very happy; it turned the earth 
though perhaps there might never come a time { into heaven.” 
when she could help that. “So it is with me, grandfather. So it is with 
Washanee was well accustomed to’ fierce; me.” 
passions and dangerous encounters among her} ‘The old man dropped the hand from his eyes, 
people, and terrible as the peril had been that? and looked down upon her, wonderingly. 
morning, could not realize it as the women of} “With you, Washanee?” 
more civilized nations would have done. Brave{  ‘‘ Everything is like heaven to me this morning, 
herself, she was almost fearless after any danger 3 grandfather.” 
was passed; and even threatened death, by her} ‘* Washanee !” 
own playmate and nearest friend, had no power “Do not look so strangely at me, grand- 
to destroy the freat happiness that cast its rosy } father.”” 
cloud all around her. “But what is the meaning of this, child? 
Wisse had not yet come in; but her mistress | What new cause of rejoicing has come over you, 
thought nothing of that. ‘The erratic slave might} that your mouth is quivering with smiles, and 
be in the woods, or wandering in the streets; she} your eyes go full of light 8h 
was sure to reach home in due time, without} “Grandfather, I, too, am loved.” 
more harm than a torn dress, or perhaps the lose { “Loved?” repeated the old man, with a faint 
of her moccasins inthe mud of some swamp. } effort to deceive himself. ‘There neyer was a 
Young’s horse had been found on the wayside, } time when yow were not loved beyond anything 
quietly evopping the grass from the bed of a that heaven has ever sent to me or my people.’ 
brook—green, at the bottom, with Sater crenneat «Oh, it is not that,” cried Washanee, shaking 
and treading on his loose bridle now and then. ; her head, with a movement that almost amounted 
Had Wisse cast the horse loose, or had het to impatience: ‘ He loyes me—he.”” 
shaken her from the saddle, to which she was “T have known that long, if you speak of the 
little used? Had she been mounted bareback, ? young chief, Gray Hawk,’ said the old man, 
there would have been no question in the matter ; N catching at the last straw. of self-deception. 
for a wild prairie horse could not have Sone “@ray Hawk !” exclaimed the girl, thinking 











the creature off. of the scene in the woods, and shuddering. ‘I 
So Washanee had no care about Wisse, and was } hate him—oh, how I do hate him 1 
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«So much. I did not know how much, till 


to our people, Washanee; for one day he will be} now; but all the love my grandmother gaye to 


their chief. 
lodge. 
alone; but you will be the queen of his lodge, 
and next him in power.” 

Queen of his lodge? That is, to he his wife? 
No, no, a thousand times no. I neyer will be 
that?” ‘ 

Washanee started to her feet, panting like a 
trapped eagle. 

“ A thousand council-fires may burn themselyes 
to ashes, before I can be that,’’ she repeated, 
stamping her foot on the mat, till the beaded 
fringe on her moccasin rattled like tiny bells. 
“ Grandfather, you have not been thinking of any- 
thing so—so impossible ?”’ 


“Why should it be impossible, my child? { 


Since you were first laid in the cradle, this has 
been the wish of our people.” 

“ But they never told me of it.” 

“‘Such things are settled in the council-lodge, 
and are not for the ears of our women,’ said 
Washaning, gravely. ‘It is. not well to make 
them blush before their time.” 

«And Gray Hawk knows this?’ 

“ He knows that our people wish it.” 

“And you, grandfather—you?”” 

“T only wish for your happiness, my child. 
Yours, and that of my people.” 

The old man’s voice faltered here. He lifted 
his hand to his eyes, and she saw that it was 
trembling. 

Instantly, the girl sank on her knees again, 
and with loving violence drew the hand down 
from his. eyes, to which slow and painful tears 
were creeping. 

“T am old,’’ he said, with a faint smile, ‘and 
something you have said troubles me. Perhaps 
I am mistaken, after all. 
Hawk has offended you: he is rash, fiercely im- 
petuous at times; but brave beyond the most 
daring warrior, and wise in all the learning you 
loye so much. Our people will have a grand 
chief when Iam gone from them, and you a right 
Joyal husband.” 

Washanee hesitated. There was something 
touching in the old man’s distress, that softened 


It is only that Gray { 





It is so arranged in the council-} you is in my heart for the young chief up yonder, 
Our laws do not permit women to rule } 


in the great white lodge.” 

“But, Washanee, that was but a childish 
liking. This man was kind to you, and gentle, 
as the people about us all seem to be. You have 
heard him speak, for he is eloquent, and his 
voice charmed you; but that is not loye.”” 

A flood of exultant tenderness came into 
Washanee’s face, bringing the glow of many 
roses with it, he lids drooped over her eyes; 
but the sparkle, as of stars on water, broke 
through their lashes, The expression of that 
face made the old man faint before she spoke. 

‘Grandfather, you haye told me what love is 
like, and I know that it is here, deep, deep down 
in my heart, where it has been lying all the time, 
like honey in the flowers we used to tear in pieces, 
while we studied the secret of their sweetness.” 

« But it is for one of our own people. Tell me 
that it is for one of our own people, and I will be 
content. I can hardly tell you this: but my 
blood—the Indian blood in your veins—forbids 
a man of the white race to love you entirely as a 
daughter of the Cherokees must be loved and 
honored.” 

“No, no, grandfather ; san are wrong there. 
He loves me; this grand white chief, with all his 
power and honors, loves me. Only this morn- 
ing he told me so.” 

The girl pressed both hands upon her heart, as 
she said this, and leaned forward, like a queen 
waiting to be crowned. The wild grace of her 
attitude was full of triumph. She evidently 
expected an outburst of surprise, perhaps appro- 
bation; but Washaning regarded her enthusiasm 
in dumb silence, speaking never.a word. 

“Grandfather, speak to me. "Do not look so 
sternly over my shoulders, as if I were not close 
to you.” 

The old man did speak, at last; but it was in 
a severe, hard voice, that seemed to be that of 
another person, 

“This man told you that he loved you. When 
and where?” 

“This morning, in the woods away yonder, 
where birds are singing, and the trees are in 


her resentment against Gray Hawk, while the { blossom.” 


great joy that had overwhelmed it for a time was 
dying out in sympathy. The long, wistful look 
that Washaning turned upon her was too pathetic 
for entire resistance. Still, she could not force 
herself to deceive him. . 

“Forgive me, grandfather,” 
give me.” 

“What have I to forgive, Washanee?” 


she said. 


“How did you find a place like this ?”” 

“T had a great longing, there in my room, for 
the sight of trees and the sound of waters. The 
little birds under my window had made me home- 
sick for the forest; so Wisse and I went out in 


‘sFor-} search of them. We had seen the distance dark 


with woods, and knew that by walking in one way 
we should find them. So we went on and on, by 
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fields, and among scattered trees, till they grew During some minutes, a dead silence prevailed 
thicker and thicker, and the sky was shutiout by ;in that room. The old man’s keenest doubts 
the green of young leaves. Birds were singing, } had been to some extent removed; but under- 
as if glad to have us back again; and I think neath them lay many causes of anxiety that no 
we might have gone on till now, everything was } human being could understand but himself. That 
so pleasant; but all at once we came to a great which he had dreaded for’ years, but would not 
brook, that ran across the road, and cut the } force himself to guard against, had happened in 
woods in two. That made us turn back, but the most natural way, as if destiny itself must 
someone on horseback was riding through it; } forever be wheeled upon her course by an ac- 
and when he came near, we knew that it was the } cident, This one morning "had, for aught he 
white chief, Young.” knew, changed the destiny of a whole nation, 
The old man drew a deep breath. He began } and rendered futile the efforts of a lifetime. 
to see that the meeting of these two persons had While he sat lost in deep dejection, feeling 
been an accident. the need of energy, but held down by a weight 
“he white chief got down from his horse and } of years, the girl sat at his feet, regarding the 
walked back with us, till Wisse would get on its | changes of his countenance with wistful anxiety. 
back, and rode off among the trees ; and so we two { In the depths of her being, the greatest happi- 
went on together. He could not leave me alone; } ness that God gives to humanity lay like a nested 
and while we were walking, he—grand-father, it } bird, giving out a soft flutter of joy now and 
was then that he told me that he loved me dearly, } then; but spite of this, a cloud had gathered 
just as you told her that night in the meadow, { about her, and she could not look upon that old 
with nothing but the moonlight to look on.” man, in his silent trouble, without feeling that 
The old man sighed, heavily. this love was in ‘some way doing him a great 
‘And it was then, grandfather, that every- 3 wrong. Had he pledged his honor to the councils 
thing around us seemed to change and grow }of his own nation, or to the young chief Gray 
wonderful with new beauty, as the meadows } Hawk, and must that be wrecked in order that 
turned to heaven while you were crossing them, } her happiness might be completed? 
with the fair white girl, who loved you dearly as} These and many other yague thoughts swayed 
he loves me, in spite of your Indian blood.” the girl's mind, filling it with shapeless anxieties, 
“But who pined and perished in her sweet } Then the fierce wrath of Gray Hawk, which had 
youth, like a transplanted flower,” said the old j already led him to the verge of a murderous 
man, sorrowfully. assault: how might that be appeased? Under+ 
“But she loved you always?’ questioned }lying all this lay the sweet consciousness that 
Washanee, listening for his answer as if her life {she was beloved. All the rest was uncertain and 
depended on it. doubtful, confusing her thoughts somewhat, as 
“Fondly, entirely, to the last.” clouds swept over the bright waters of a lake 
“Ag loyal whites can loye us Indians when } without disturbing their depths. 
they follow their own hearts,” cried the girl, But the old man remained silent: so wrapped 
with a thrill of triumph in her voice. $in gloom that he seemed unconscious of her 
Washaning could not force himself to express, } presence; and when, awed by this, she arose 
even in an indirect form of questioning, the {softly, and stole out of the room, he was not 
doubts that lay heavily on his heart; but she 3 conscious of the movement. 
saw the trouble in his eyes, and unconsciously In the corner of her own chamber, Washanee 
answered it. found her sable hand-maiden cowering on her 
“As my grandfather loved his wife, he will ; bearskin couch, in’a state of pitiful dilapidation, 
love me.” Ter garments were torn in many places. One 
A swift flash of light in the old man’s eyes } moccasin was wet, and stained with mud, that 
bore prompt evidence of the relief he felt. reached half way up the legging. This covered 
“Did Huestice Young say that, Washanee?” }the only foot visible, for the other was tucked 
“Yes, grandfather.” under her, with furtive craft, that its naked and 
“ And you?” scratched condition might escape notice; for its 
«here was too much joy in my heart for ¢ covering had been left deep in the mud of some 
much talking. It seemed as if the birds and the } swamp through which she had tramped in her 
whispering winds answered for me,” replied the ; desperate efforts to reach home after that exhibi- 
girl, evasively, for she remembered the tragic } tion of Comanche riding. 
interruption of her love scene by Gray Hawk, Washanee looked on the forlorn creature with 


and guarded his secret with loyal heroism. surprise, 
You. LXXXII,—46, ‘ 
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‘After awhile, the old man became conscious that 
he was alone; and lifting himself wearily from 
the chair, began to pace the. room up.and down, 
with a step that fell like lead upon the floor. 
Once or twice he halted in his walk, and seemed 
to argue desperately with his own thoughts: 

“That promise—oh, that promise! All this 
eyil finds its root there. Had I but found 
strength to resist her appeal—had I been true 
to my people, ratlier than pitiful to her, this 
fever of the heart never would have seized upon 
the child. My love, my wife, never asked so 
much, She knew how great the cost would be; 
but her child had no such experience. She could 
not tell how fatally the curse of mixed blood 
might work itself out in the destiny of the babe 
that lay upon her bosom, when she wrung the 
promise from me ; but I knew—had I not felt itin 
eyery nerve of my body, in every thought of my 
mind? Hyen if my wife had asked this thing, 
I should haye refused’ it. Still, our daughter 
was so like her, as she lay there in her first 
motherhood—that cruel motherhood, that has 
well-nigh drawn the heart of het child away 
from her own people—God forgive me, God 
forgive me, it is the white blood in her veins 
that draws her forever and ‘ever toward our 
enemies. The people who would have loaded 
me with knowledge as a charity, but when they 
had moulded my nature almost in harmony with 
their own, spurned me from them, as if I had 
been a strange dog who had dared to lie down 
on their hearth-stones. 





REST AND. PEACE.—IN THE GARDEN 





‘Is it the white man’s learning that has lured 
Washanee into this fatal passion for this’ one 
man of a people who forever have and foreyer 
will trample us under foot? With that, I strove 
to fill her heart with love of the grand features 
of our own free life. I have tried to mingle the 
culture, the self-sacrifice, and tender thoughtful- 
ness of her grandmother, with the energy and 
wild force of my own people, that she might be 
a blessing to them, when I am called to my 
fathers. 

“It was for this, the brightest and best of our 
young men were taught to soften their wild 
sports and fierce war spirits with the study of 
books, that they might learn that thought may be 
more powerful than the arrow or the bullet. God 
help me—have I failed, utterly failed, in both?” 

Washaning flung up both hands, as these 
thoughts crowded on him, and wrung them in 
passionate despair. 

‘In performing that one promise, wrung from 
my weakness when Washanee’s mother was 
dying, have I brought down misery to her, and 
ruinon my people? Spirit of my fathers, forgive 
me, forgive me, if I have!” 

After this one outburst of passionate distress, 
the old man sank into his chair, and burying his 
face in the folds of his cloak, sat there motionless 
asastatue. The stoicism of his race had fallen 
upon him, and whatever he might suffer of pain 
hereafter, no human being would eyer be per- 
mitted to see it. 

[zo BE contixuED.] 





REST AND PEACE. 


BY ALEX. 





IRVINE. 


Tur red-bnds blossom on the hill, 
‘The hill you loved so dear; 

‘The mountain pink is starring still 
‘The greensward far and near. 

The spicy pines, the fragrant earth, 
The sunshine and the dew, 

All things, exult in fuller birth— 
But not, alas! for you. — 


The gleaming river, far below, 
Winds on in endless sheen. 

Past distant orchards white with snow, 
By willows fringed with’ green. 


Tho very sky, that bends above, 
Puts on its tend’rest blue. 

All things awake to life and love— 
But not, alas! to you. 


You sleep afar. Yet on your breast 
The earliest roses fall; 

And glad birds sing you to your rest; 
And God, He knoweth all! 

And to you, dear, while broath survives, 
Two lonely hearts are true— 

‘Theirs are the tears, the broken lives, 
‘Tho Rest and Peace for you. 





IN THE GARDEN. 





BY FANNY DRISCOLL. 





‘Tis was my sin, I confess, 

L kissed her out there in the garden. 
She wore an Indian dress— 

This was my sin, I confess, 


Af I had loved hen the less, 
I would not now sue for her pardon. 

This was my sin, I confess: 3 
I kissed her out there in the garden. ~ 


HER UNCONSCIOUS REVENGE. 





BY FLORA ELLICE STEVENS. 





Sue came out of a purplish sort of a house: } father had died; Clay Evans had been his partner, 
one with a quaint, overhanging roof. It had { and the one with all the money in the firm. He 
evidently been built by a person of some taste; } had thought it his duty, doubtless, to marry her ; 
imitating, to a certain extent, old-fashioned and she, for a home, to accept him. Loye—well, 
models; but was modern in its conveniences. ve were many years between nineteen and 





She had an olive sort of complexion; brownish-} forty; mutual respect was the most to be ex- 
black hair; just a hint of searlet on her cheek‘ pected of such a union, under such cireum- 
and lips; and most noticeable of all, gray eyes, } stances. 
under fine straight eyebrows. She was not} ‘So the Prince Charming has not come yet, it 
beautiful, exactly: she was more like a sketch } is evident,’ Vandyke Randolph muttered, under 
dashed off in an hour by an artist; eager and } his breath; and felt, he could hardly have told 
full of enthusiasm; grand of conception; but in ; why, relieved. Not that he was a wicked man: 
which there would be left room for imagination. ; he was at most a selfish one. Dorothy—Mrs, 
She was some such a portrait as you find in old i Evans—was a pleasant study, and he meant to 
dark galleries, in a frame that is oak, and dark} stndy her. If she drooped a little under the 
and curious. When she walked, it was rapidly } treatment, so that she lost not the charm of her 
and firmly: there was a suppressed energy about ; odd, lovely face, the simple grace of her ways, 
even her most nonchalant movements, that, if you} what mattered it? He had rightly measured 
were a critic, you would have noticed, with} her: she would reveal nothing; would even 
a lively interest; it was exhilarating, as is a} sternly quell the questions of her own heart; 
quick wind blowing over the prairies. and so the play promised to be interesting. 

Vandyke Randolph was a critic, and he noticed Later, he saw the husband: a plain, brown 
this. man; ‘“ righily named Clay,’’ Randolph thought, 

She wore, this day, a short, soft white cash-} sardonically; he seemed to care little for any- 
mere: there were puffs and tiny tucks in it; } thing saye business, least of all for his wife. His 
and on one smooth white wrist was a wide ame-{ wife? Thinking of her, Randolph somehow got 
thyst bracelet. Randolph felt, vaguely, how } on to marble, and the Psyche, 
perfectly simple it all was; and yet he liked it.; She interested him as women did not. usually; 
She stood in front of the house, calmly uncon-} he hardly defined the reason himself. Her 
scious of any scrutiny; there was 2 little eager-} beauty was not so great, her accomplishments 
ness in the wide purplish eyes; while a saucy } few. 
breeze that came up ruffled the fringe of hair} She played the piano indifferently, the harp 
upon her forehead, and put a sort of a spirit into} well. She read no foreign tongue, save German. 
the whole scene. “T liked’ that,” she said, as if apologizing for 

Randolph instinctively likened her toa thistle- } the preference, ‘even before I understood it. It 
blossom: she suited a.strange artistic mood he} is all rhythm.’ Her husband, who spoke Span- 
happened to be in; he felt as if, with her, one} ish very well—it was useful in his business in 
would ever be looking for the frame. New Mexico and Southern Colorado—would * 

After awhile, she went into the house: it} teach her that language, some day, when he was 
made him slightly savage, as if she had no right } not so busy as now. 
to spoil the delightful effect: his artist blood} ‘I should never be too busy,” thought Ran- 
grew rebellious; but as he did not see ex-} dolph. 
actly how to help it, he too concluded to go} She painted, too, a little, in water-colors; for 
into the house—the one opposite—where he hap-; she was not ambitious: no flowers, as most 
pened to be stopping. ladies he knew did. Landscapes, sometimes ; 

That night, his dreams were affected by a} and these were always bold little bits: he would 
delicate womanish figure—the girl of the purplish ; have liked to sketch them himself. Animals she 
house.” : was more fond of; and she had some heads, 

He heard 2 good deal of her. She was nine-} eyen; one was well executed, indeed: a boy’s, 
teen, and had been for two years a wife. Her; under a bent gray hat. In-all she did, there was 

(71) 








72 HER UNCONSCIOUS REVENGE. 
ee ae en 
much that was faulty; but she was always { plunged into hard work; had sought the com- 
original. {pany of fellow-artists; of good old women, it 

He felt a slight pity when she confessed, | might haye purified him, by the very existence 
though not in the penitent tone that he would } of loye—such love as Petrarch’s was. 

_have liked, that she found no sympathy for} But he was too selfish for such a course; it 
Emerson; but his opinion became more respect- { was pleasanter to stray on; to feed the flame not 
ful, when she talked eagerly and well, when } } only in his own heart, but, he doubted not, in 
the topics came to Carlyle, Herbert Spencer; and } ‘hers. Forhe was not only vain, but cruel. 

Jean Paul. One day in the early autumn, he met her 

Thackeray she did not like, nor even Dickens; } coming into the gate. Her dress was 4 creamy 
but she spoke lovingly of Victor Hugo, whom, | sort of stuff, and it was trimmed in a singular 
modestly she knew only by translations; of Dante | way, with a Hew eee sets silk; a little 
and Alfieri: she held her own so well, she had } | narrower, and it would have been too narrow; 
such daring opinions, and an actual brilliancy of } a little wider, too as About her throat and 
language, that he listened, was amused, or in- } wrists were coiled loosely some brown wooden 
terested, as the conversation warranted; and / beads. A singular dress, but it suited her. She 
‘wasiall the while clearly conscious that the talk | stood away from the house, out amid the high, 
was agreeably helped out by purple-gray eyes, | dry grass; and let the soft autumn sky hedge 
under straight dark brows. her in. 

He had come to Colorado to make sketches; He had got beyond thinking that she consulted 
he had planned a large quantity, of work; some-/ nature now: nature seemed to Wait upon her. 
how, he was satisfied that he did not accomplish } She held out a book, in its brown paper cover, 
as much as he had intended: jhe knew the reason with a pretty, graceful gesture. “See, I have 
quite well; but was unwilling to exactly admit, ) bought Froude, as you Tecommended.’” 
even to himself, that it was pleasanter to guile } As he had recommended! His breath came 
Dorothy Evans’ slim white hands in some diffi- ; thick and fast; but he got through some common- 
eulty of drawing, to watch her as she assorted } place remarks somehow. 
colors, and Siddet ody expressive speeches while He looked matters right in the face, that night. 
she painted’ or, when tired, to drop art, and } He told himself that he was willing to give up 
talk of books; and the pleasure was scarcely } for her even his promising artistic career ; would 
marred by the presence of Clay Evans—often ; flee with her to some other country—Italy, per- 
duenna-like near, but obligingly pre-occupied | haps. For once in his life, the man was fairly 
with cigar and bundles of accounts. i aroused, fairly eager. “With the fever still high 

He grew to fancying, too, that when he re-} in his heart, he walked out into the cool night 
turned to New York, he should paint one quite air: his steps half unconsciously took their way 
large picture, and cali it Thistle-blossom. He ; towards Dorothy Evans’ home. P 
was quite sure it would be a success; it was to be 3 He passed noiselessly through the gate, and 
of Dorothy Evans, as he first saw her. Hers} stopped by a clump of hollyhocks, with their 
was an uncommon style, and would “take” im- ; great silken blossoms. Years afterward, he saw 
mensely ; but he wanted to be very careful about } some such flowers again; and:turned away from 
the treatment. And so, and so—but as he did / { them, faint and giddy. 
not finish the sentence out for himself, we cannot } The window-shutter had become loosened; had 
presume to do so. He told Mrs. Evans some- | ewung back, and the curtains were drawn. He 
thing of this, one day; she smiled, and looked | saw a sight that chilled him to the heart, She 
appreciative. was all in rose and garuet, he took that in; every 

Im this fashion, the days drifted by—became } fold of her dress, every feature of her face grown 
weeks; the cynic, too, was passing away from | so dear to him. - Her arms were around a quiet, 
Vandyke Randolph: there was about him an } brown man; her lips were pressed passionately 
eager, feverish air, suited to lovers in their first | to beartled ones—her husband, Clay Evans. 
youth. For he came to acknowledge to himself } Randolph saw it all. He had been to her 
that he loved Dorothy Evans; the purple-gray $ merely & pleasant, perhaps helpful, acquaintance: 
eyes had been too powerful for his soul. Ido} } this man was her king among men. The pretty 
not know but that, in one way, even this mis- mists that vanity had spread before his eyes 
taken love made him more worthy—brought him ose away; and so, unconsciously, she had 
out of self; and if, when the bitter-sweet knowl- } her revenge for the wrongful love with which he 
edge had come to him with the first overwhelming i had dared to love her. 
force, he had straightway gone away, had} And he stepped back into the darkness. 
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EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 





BY EMILY H. MAY. 





No. 1—Is a dinner or house-dress, of foulard } sash ends. One side of the pointed tablier is 
or louisine silk; but any of the pretty printed} trimmed with a wide Russia lace or guipure 
gateens would make a lovely costume after this } embroidery. Either are put on plain, and turn 
up on the edge of the tunic. The basque is cut 
}in a point in front, and coat-tail at the back. 















‘ H ; < ‘ 
No. 1. | No. 2. 
model. The skirt has'a deep kilt-plaiting, three- ‘The waist and sleeves are trimmed to match the : 
quarters of a yard deep; this is mounted on a skirt. ‘Twenty yards of foulard or any other 


foundation of silesia. The tunic forms a long { summer silk, or sixteen yards of sateen, four 


Yoint in front, and the back is in long loops and ' yards of lace or embroidery, will be ‘ave 
) 
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No. 2—Is a pretty costume of embroidered }are made to correspond. Fourteen to sixteen 
muslin, or dotted or figured Swiss. The skirt | yards of yard-wide material will be required. 
has a deep kilt-plaiting, and the tunic is very { No. 8—Is a walking-costume, for a young lady. 
The material is one of the pretty pin-striped 
zephyr ginghams, with a border. The skirt is 





No. 3, 














long and full, so as to admit of being looped quite 
high on the right side; the left side is allowed j 
to droop, and the back is arranged in irregular No.4. 

puffs. The bodice is cut in a long pointed 

basque, which has a wide turned-down collar, } made short all around, and two and a half yards 
and a pointed plastroon continued all the way | wide. (All skirts are a trifle wider than they 
down the front of the basque. Small close cuffs } have been.) The border of the material is used 








EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 





No. 5. 


for the ruffles. 


"6 





It is to be worn over a 
high-necked, long- 
sleeved underwaist, or a 
high-necked yoke and 
sleeves of white nainsook 
may be fitted into this 
frock, and made a part of 
the dress. These low- 
necked colored frocks 
over the white under- 
waists are new and very 
fashionable. The sash 
for a wash dress should 
be of the material of the 
dress, and sewn on, as 
seen in the illustration. 
No. 6—Is a plaited 
blouse-costume, of ma- 
rine-blue linen or sateen, 
for a little boy of four or 
five years, The waist is 
long, and plaited back 


Our model has three ruffles all} and front; and it has a gathered or plaited skirt 


around the skirt; the fourth one covers the front } about nine inches deep. The sailor collar, the 
and side gores, and the fifth is yery scant, and is} front of the waist, and the cuffs, are trimmed 


continued to the waist, and also covers the front 
and side gores. The polonaise is cut on the 
bodice, so that the stripes may meet in a point 
towards the waist line. It is a simple polonaise, 
hemmed on the edge, and looped quite high at 
the sides to display the skirt. Coat sleeves with 
a corresponding rufile, headed by a tiny gathered 
cuff. Turndown collar. This model would also 
be suitable for one of the embroidered robes of 
nun’s-yeiling or batiste, using the embroidery 
for the ruffles of the skirt. Of gingham or per-{ 
cale, fifteen yards will be required. 

No. 4—Is quite a new design for a walking- 
costume, for a young miss. It is made of nun’s- 
veiling. ‘The skirt has, first, a deep kilted 
flounce, which is mounted on a foundation 
lining of crinoline; over this is a falling puff, 
which is 2 continuation of the kilt-plaiting: the 
kilting and puff are all in one piece. Firsts 
make the kilting, and as deep as it may be 
required, then arrange it upon the foundation , 
then the puff arranges itself almost: gather it 
and fasten it in its proper place, about four 
inches above the edge of the jacket; finish the 
upper part of the skirt with a plain yoke to 
meet the upper edge of the puff. <A plaited 
Norfolk jacket, belted at the waist, completes 
this stylish costume. For the seaside, this model, 
in flannel or fine checked woolen goods, would be 
both useful and elegant. 

No. 5—Is a low-necked frock, of pale-blue or 





with Hamburg edging and narrow white braid, 


pink ginghum, trimmed with white embroidery. } Four or five rows of the braid edge the skirt. 


SUMMER MANTLE: WITH SUPPLEMENT. 





BY EMILY Hs MAY, 


























We give, here, an engraving of a new style 
‘Summer Mantle. Folded in with the number is 


a Superemenr containing the half of the pattern, 


full size. It consists of two pieces : 
No. .—Tue Hatr or tue Front. 
No. .—Tue Haw or tHe Back. 
The sleeve, which is a portion of the back, is 
to be slightly full on the shoulders. The mantle 
ois eee) both at the back and neck, the lines 


at the waist showing where the gatherings are to 
be placed. The notches and letters show how 
the pieces are to be joined. 

This pattern can be made in satin, cashmere, 
or camel's-hair. Or it would look well in the 
same material as the dress worn with it. Trim 
with French or Spanish lace, and loops of watered 
ribbon. This is, perhaps, the prettiest, simple 
wrap that has been out for several seasons. 


EMBROIDERED APRON. 





BY MRS.) JANE WRAVER. 








We give, here, an illustration of one of the} in Kensington-stitch, working the daisies and 
embroidered aprons now’so fushionable; and on ; buds solid, and outlining thé leaves and stems. 
the Surrremenn folded in with this number, the } Use two shades of greén for the stems and leaves : 
pattern for the embroidery, full size. he ; the olive shades are the prettiest; white for the 
materials required for this apron are one yard of } daisies, with yellow centres, and tip the points 
white bunting, and two and a half yards of inch-} of the daisies with pink. Make another inch- 
wide ribbon, is : ; wide hem for the top of the apron, Run tho 

Turn up one end of the yard of material, and § ribbon, either pink or blue, in both the hems, 
make an inch-witle hem, and hem-stitch it in; ? leaving the waist hem with long enough ends to 
then turn up on the right side to the depth of! tie. The turned-up piece, which is embroidered, 
nine or twelve inches, and to this transfer the} forms the pocket of the apron: a convenient 
pattern which we give on the Supplement. Work } receptacle for all the working materials. 





VALANCE FOR WINDOW: APPLIQUE. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





We give, in the front of the number, a valance ; The border of the design is put on with green 
for a window, to be done in appliqué. The ivy ; braid, and a thick woolen cord edges the vandykes. 
leaves are cut. out of dark-green velvet, and ap-} The yalance can be hung over a cloth curtain, 
pliquéd on light-green cloth or felt, with the stems { or over a piece of dark-colored plush. Tassels 
done in Kensington-stitch with green crewel. ' finish the points of the valance. (7) 


- DESIGN FOR PILLOW-SHAM. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





We give, on the Surrremenr that is folded in 
with this number, a design for a pillow-sham: 
another group of angels’ heads, to match that on 
the June Supplement; the heads are the same, 
it will be observed, only looking another way. 
We add, here, an engraving to show how the 
motto is to be used. The designs may be done 
either in outline, in blue ¢rewel, or in linen. 
Finish the edge of the pillow-shams with a fine 
nainsook ruffle, to be goffered. See the June 
Scpprement for the motto, full size. 

The design would also be a very suitable one 
for a baby's blanket, to work in silk or crewel, 
on white flannel} and finish the edge with either 
a binding of ribbon, or buttonhole-the edge with 
crewel, like all old-fashioned blankets -were 
finished, The buttonholed edge is considered 
the most artistic finish, although many mammas 
like the ribbon binding best. 











BATHING BAG: OPEN AND SHUT 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





of g,bathing bag (open and shut), this being the 
season for sea-bathing to set in, and it being 
necessary, when bathing, to carry the appliances 
for the toilet to and fromthe beach bath-houses. 
Our illustration gives a bag for this purpose, 
made of blue flannel, lined with white flannel, 


We give, in the front of the number, engravings | 


stitched with blue, and trimmed with pliable 
straw bordering lined with blue, But the bag , 
could also be made of coarse crash, and worked 
with crewels. It may be made any size conyen- 
ient to carry, according to the necessity of the 
costume being included. The handles are of the 
same material as the bag. 





FOLDING CAMP-STOOL. 





BY MRS. 





JANE WEAVER. 


The foundation is dark navy-blue plush or 
eloth, on which the design is worked: either 
a scroll pattern in cross-stich, or a spray of 
flowers in Kensington-stitch in crewels. If 
the design is one for cross-stitch, canvas must 
be tacked upon the foundation, and the design 
worked on the canvas. The threads of the 
canyas are pulled away when the work is fin- 
ished, A spray of flowers in Kensington- 
stitch, we prefer; and crash or linen Java 
canyas may be substituted for the plush, if 
the stool be intended for much use, 


BORDER AND CORNER: RUSSIAN EMBROIDERY. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








several colors. This style of embroidery, quick 
of exécution and effective, is very fashionable for 
tea-cloths, toilet-cloths, etc., etc. 


These two borders, with corners, can be done 
in point russe and point de croix, with either 
crewels, silk, or ingrained cottons, of one or 








POMEGRANATE DESIGN: KENSINGTON-STITOH. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








In the front of the number, printed in colors, } corners of a square table-cover. The design was 
we give a beautiful pattern, designed expressly { made expressly for this magazine. 2 
for this magazine, of ‘‘ Pomegranates.” This de- Work on mummy-cloth, crash¢ or felt, and use 
sign may be used for the end of a scarf, table-} English crewels in preference to the American 
cover, or for a tidy, or for the centre of a sofa-} ones. The work is all done in Kensington-stitch, 
pillow. Or the branch alone would fill in the} descriptions of which we have repeatedly given. 





CASE FOR SMALL POCKET-COMB. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 























The usual size is, about four inches long and i embroidery done in filoselle, in the shades of the 
one inch wide, made with two covered pieces of | leaves and flowers of the design selected. Both 
firm cardboard, with a narrow ribbon around the } sides of the case must be lined before joining 
two edges and bottom to give room for the comb. } them with the ribbon. This makes a very nice 
The front is slightly scooped out at the top. The } little gift for a gentleman’s moustache comb, and 
covering may be of thin kid or velvet, and the } would be very appropriate to give. (79) 


EDITOR'S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 


Cantyur’s Mannren Lire—The publication of Carlyle's 
“Reminiscences,” followed by his “Life and Letters, 
edited by Mr. Froude, has revealed one of tho saddest | 
tragedies, in its way, that modern times has seen. 

That domestic happiness had not been the lot of the 
Carlyles had long been known to their intimafe friends. 
The truth seems to be that Carlyle himself was incapable of 
loving, at least in the higher and more self-sacrificing sense 
of that word; and that Mrs, Carlyle, having been disap- 


pointed in her affections elsewhere, married Carlyle becauso - 


the esteemed him, and took pride in his talents, but without, 
as she herself said, “being in love with him.” 

A. more fatal mistake could not have been committed. 
To be entirely just, it must be admitted that after having 
married Carlyle, his wife loyally—yes, more than loyally— 
fulfilled her duties» She had been brought up in compara- 
tive affluence, was an only child, had good talents, had a fine 
education, and was a fivorite in society. This petted and 
accomplished girl he took to a lonely farmhouse, miles from 
a village even, where domestic “help” could hardly be 
procured, and there’she was compelled to cook, bake, and 
scrub, as if she had been a common peasant’s wife. 
had, meantime, no society, and a husband who took all her 
sacrifices a3 of course, and hardly gave her even his own 
company. Aftorwarls, in London, the same kind of life 
was led, only a little fess lonely and martry-like on the part 
of the poor wife. 
friend, 


“never marry a literary man.” And on another 


occasion, her words were, “I married for ambition, and I | 


have been wretched.” 

Carlyle’s excuse to himself for all this was that he was 
But he need not have been poor, if he had been 
willing to work, lite’ other men, at whatever “his hand 
fonnd to do.” But he persuaded himself that he had a 
mission, and thence would do no work which was not, in 
his opinion, in that direction.. Everything else lie considered 
ddrogatory. All this Would have been very well if he had 
remained unmarried, So long as he made nobody else } 
suffer, he had perhaps a right to do as he pleased. But the 
problem was changed when he took a wife. His first daty, 
aftor that, was to her. Not, indeed, to keep her in luxury, 
or gratify merely foolish whims, but to afford her proper 
sustenance, to cheer her by his sympathy, and not to call on 
her to do impossibilities. He laid a burden on her greater } 
than she could bear, Yet she never complained. But her 
strength was overtasked, and her health and spirits gave 
way. For years she was au invalid. Not until after her 
death did her husband wake up to the consciousness of what 
he had done. Then, with bitter remorse and nnayailing } 
regrets, he looked back upon his forty years of selfishness. 

‘The story, sud as it was, will be, we trust, a lesson, ‘There | 
haye been other homes besides that of Thomas Carlyle’s in 
which the wife has been a victim; and there are thousands 
of such homes, alas! still to be found all over England and 
America. Every year, almost, countless women go to their 
graves martyrs to the selfishness of husbands. 





Leans Tite Art.—The Norristown (Pa.) Herald says: 
“ Peterson easily leads all the other magazines in the quality 
of its fiction, freshness of its fushions, and beauty of its 
engravings.” 

(80) 





She | 


“My dear,” Mrs, Carlyle once said to a } 


Crmpren’s Gamrs.—In a former number, we described 
various games for children, They were so popular that we 
| have been asked for more, “Prediiections” is a good ono. 
{ A momber of the party asks each in turn’ the following 
{ questions, and writes them down as given, to be subsequently 

| read aloud: “ Your favorite prose author?” “Your favorite 

{ poet?” “Your favorite hero in history?” “Your favorite 

hero and heroine in fiction?” “Your favorite name?” 

“Your favorite flower?” “Your favorite food and drink 2” 
| “Phe vice you most detest?” “The one for which you hayo 
| the greatest toleration?” “The virtue you most adinire?” 
| “Your greatest idea of happiness?” “Your greatest idea of 
_ misery?” “Your favorite amusement?” These questions 
| are always prefaced with, “If you were not yourself, what 
living personage would you like to be?” The late Charles 
Kingsley, when asked to mention his favorite amusement, 
gave, if we remember aright, “sleeping.” Thus, any point 
may be strained in answering the aboye questions; and the 
more original the answers, and the further they stray from 
the beaten track of commonplaces, the greater the amuse- 
ment afforded. ‘This game is always considered a very in- 
teresting one, and is joined in by all with great zest, and 
offers scope for the display of a certain amount of knowledge 
and keenness of perception, 
| Insome family circles n burlesque game is much enjoyed ; 
} but then it is, strictly speaking, in the family circle, and not 
j outside it, -A game of this character is that Known as 
“Fanning.” One of the company comménces by saying: 
) “My uncle has sent mo a fan from China,” and each one in 
turn says that he has received a fan from some part of the 
{ world, and fans himself with his righthand. 'This is fol- 
} lowed by the leader asserting that he hus received another 
} fan from another relative in some other part of the world, 
| and commencing fanning himself with both hands. ‘This is 
} continued by all present, until the leader receives a third 
} fin, when he nods with his head and fans with his bands, 
Sand the whole company in time follow his lead, and the 
} effect is consequently most absurd and Iaughable. ‘Tho fun 
{ consists in keeping up the fanning as long as possible. 





} Youn Appness Snovnp Anways be on your visiting-card, 
} How else can people know where you live, or if you havo 
not moved? You have no right to suppose that you aro 
} such @ very great personage that everybody must be awara 
} of your residence, as they aro that of the President, or a 
} Quecn of England. If Julia, who asks this question, hag 

been told otherwise, she has been misinformed, Nor should 
{ visiting-cards ever be sent by post. Such a breach of good 
| manners is quite unpardonable, To send.a card by mail, 
} when you owe a personal call, is little short of an insult. 
+ Yes, gentlemen should have Mr. prefixed to their name on 

) their cards. Thus the card should be Mr. John Smith, and 

not simply John Smith, We are always willing to answer 
; Buch questions. 


‘Tur Coronrp Pattern, in this number, was designed ex- 
! pressly for “ Peterson,” by one of the students of “The Art- 
| Needlowork " society. For originality, grace, and beanty, it 
} cannot be surpassed. 


Tr 18 Never Too Late to subsoribe for “Peterson.” Now, 
| too, is a capital time, if you wish to begin with July. 


NN a ee 


ae i REVIEW OF 
A New ‘Vonwme Bearys with this number, affording 
a particularly excellent opportunity to subscribe, if you do 








not wish back numbers. We still continue to offer a choice of ; 


three costly premiums for getting up clubs. The first is the 
beautiful stecl-ongraving, entitled, “Hush !*Don't Wake 
Them," of the size of 20 inches by 16. 

Or, in place of it, we will give, for a premium, either a 
Puotrograrn ALsus, or our Quanto ILLUSTRATED ALBUM, 
which was so popular last year. 
bound in leatherette, or imitation leather: the Quarto Album 
is bound int morocco cloth, gilt. 

For many clubs, an extra copy of the magazine will be 
sent. For others, and larger ones, au extra copy of the 
engraving, or either of the Albums, ‘The inducements to get 
up clubs were never before so great; and probably will never 
be so great again. 

Now is the tine to get up clubs for 1882. It is never too 
Tate to do this. We can always supply back numbers to Janu- 
ary, inclusive, when desived. Be particular, when remitting, 
to say rhether youwish to begin with the January number, or Uiat 
for July. Specimens are sent, gratis, if written for. 

A Loxnon Dixnen-PArty.—Most of our subscribers will 
remember an illustrated article, that appeared in this maga- 
zine for Jannary 1881, on “London In The Season.” - As a 
supplement, so to speak, to that article, Mrs, Stephens fur- 
nishes, this month, a description of a dinner at the Earl of 
Carlisle’s, at which she was present. As the Carlisles belong 
to what D'Isracli was accustomed to call “the higher 
nobility,” a comparatively small class in numbers, and ex- 
cessively exclusive, the article will be found, we think, of 
more than ordinary interest. It shows, that with the utmost 
splendor and luxury, @ gracious and simple manner may 
exist. The Carlisles belong to one of the great historical 
houses of England, tracing their blood back, through the 
Howards and Dacres, to the Fitz-Alans, Mowbrays, and other 
Norman families that were cotemporary with the. Plantage- 
nets, and even with the Conqueror. They have generally, 
moreover, belouged to the more cultivated and progressive 
of thoir caste, acting as if they held rank and fortune, not 
for their own selfish pleasuro, but as a trust involving great 
and serious duties. The seventh earl, better known in this 
country as Lord Morpeth, which was his title when here, 
‘was a fine type of a nobleman of this kind; and it was at 
that gentleman's table that Mrs, Stephens dined. 

‘Tur Game Or Lawy-Trxnis has almost entirely super- 
seded that of croquet. Yet, in the opinion of many, it is too 
violent and debilitating for the hot summer climate of the 
United States. In England, whence it came, the heat is not 
#0 great; and it can be played without exhaustion, or even 
fatigue. This is one of the instances in which, we think, 
fashion’ is wrong. For a summer recreation, in America, 
croquet is much more appropriate. Besides, it is not, in our 
opinion, a particularly pretty sight to see gentlemen in 
woolen shirts and no coats, such as tenuis is played in. Nor 
can the attire of ladies, at this game, be made half as charm- 
ing as in croquet. ‘ 


As Tis Ts Tum Season of the year when a good many 
evening entertainments are given, especially in the country, 
we devote our colored fashion-plate, this month, entirely to 
evening-dresses, One of thom is a very superb affair, suit- 
able for the most elegant ball: the others are appropriate for 
ess elaborate occasions; but all are stylish and beautiful and 
new. No other wagazino, remember, gives plates like these; 
engraved on steel, printed from the plate, and colored by 
hand: no other can afford the expense. 


‘We Reorrvg So May requests for patterns, etc., that it is } 


impossible to comply with all; but we give as many as wo 
can, selecting thoso which seom to be most in demand. 


‘The Photograph Album is} 
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y Appness Att Lerreis, iv Forte, intended for this peri- 
} odical, whether for the business department or for the edi- 
torial one, to Pererson’s Macazine, 306 Chestnut Street, 
} Philadelphia, Remomber, all letters are to be addressed to 

PeTenson’s MAGAZINE. 

A Borrerriy Cnasr.—This is another of those first-class 
steel engravings, which are to be found only in “Peterson.” 
It is after a recent picture by that popular artist, 1 
} Mardy... Compare it with the lithographed affair 
called steel engravings, found in other magazines. 





faluely 





Our Musicat Svescnimens, especially, will be interested, 
inthe “Sonata del Diavolo,” the novelet began iu the preaont 
number, for it turns on an incident well known in history, 
Apart from this, the story,as a story, will be found unusually 
interesting. It is by a new contributor, 


Tins Is Our Mip-Smater Nuwserr, and wo take advan- 
tage of it to introduce a slight change in our cover. ‘Tho 
alteration makes ‘tho cover more typical; and improves it, 
we think, in other respects, also, 


Apprioxs May Br Mapx. to clubs at the price paid by 
the rest of the club, It is never foo late to make additions, as 
back numbers, to January inclusive, can always be supplied, 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Thomas Carlyle, By James Anthony Froude. 2 vols, Ato. 
} Harper & Brothers—This is a history of the first forty years 
of the life of Carlyle, the author of “The French Revo- 
lution,” “Cromwell,” etc,, etc. The book will revive the 
controversy which was droused by the appearance, last year, 
of the Reminiscences,” Mr. Froude seizes the occasion, In 
these volumes, to justify his course by quoting tho opinion 
of Carlyle, when, in reviewing “Tockhart’s Scott," the 
latter took ground against what ho called “whitewashing” 
} memoirs. The great satirist was even aggressively in favor 
of telling the “truth, and the whole truth,” though of 
course, “nothing but the truth.” ‘To lave suppressed tho 
“Reminiscences” would haye been, it seems to ns, treason 
to Carlyle, who wrote them. Having printed them, it was 
but right to follow them up with this biography, wade up 
principally of Carlyle’s own letters, In fact, the publication 
was necessary to vindicate Mr. Froude himself. ‘The result 
certainly is a clearer understanding of Carlyle than we would. 
} havo had otherwise, We see him now in his irritability, sole 
’ fishness, and wavt of breeding, as well as in his genius and 
} literary honesty. Woe have the picture of a real mun, and 
{ not a mere make-believe, All who love sincerity and truth 
} must be glad that Mr. Froude had the courage to do what. 
i 

} 








hho has done, 

The Queen Of The Kitchen. By Miss Tyson, 1 vol., 12mo,, 
Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers—Vhere are, moro 
‘ than a thousand receipts in this volume, all of them origi- 
} nating in Southern kitchens, by which we mean those of 
} Maryland and Virginia, where cooking has long been “a 
; fine art.” Among the multitude of recent cook-books, this 
seems to us to bo the very best, 
i Last Days of Knickerbocker Life in New York. By Abram 0. 
H Dayton. 1 vol, 12mo. New York: George W. Harlan—This 

is @ work of more than usual interest, being a series of 
} sketches of New York City life forty years ago. The book 
is written with spirit. The anthor, now deceased, was 
evidently to the manor born. 

The Homestretch. By A. M. Collins, 1 vol, 12mo, New 
York: George W. Harlon.—This is an anonymous novel, and 
apparently by a novice. Tt has much that is good in it, 
{ snfficient indeed to justify perseverance on the part of the 
‘ anthor, who in time may become a successful competitor for 
| public favor, . 


5 
; 
} 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. { with narrow, fern-like foliage; leaves mostly pinnatafid, 
‘Preacrom ENXGRAvines-vor Fiery Gawrse Many requests | Subsessile, This shrub is found abouttwo fect high, grow- 
have been made to’ us that we should sell copies of our | ing in sandy or stony thickets, slaty woodlands, on hill-sides, 


premium engravings. We therefore offer to subscribers to { often with the huckleberry bush. It possesses a resinous 
this magazine, or to any of their friends, either of the following } °40r, especially when rubbed. tis tonic and astringent, and 














for fifty cents: 


Tie Surnenper or Cornwatus,. . . . . (27in. by 20)! 
Wastineron’s Aprev To His Genemars, . . (27 “ “ 20) } 
Bunyan on Taran, © 5 5 2. J 5 2. (27 * “ 20) 
BuNYANIN Jai, 2 2 2 D2 Crs = 

Wasuinoton ar Vanury Foror, . . . . . (27 * 20){ 
Wasutxoton’s First Interview wire His Wire, (24 “ “ 20) 
Otmisraas Morntnc, . 2 2... (24 “ “ 20) 
Gray’ratner Tetis or Yorgtown,. . . . (24 “ 20) 
‘Tue Stan or Beruuenem, . . 2... . (24 “ 16) 
“Our Fatwer Wio Ant iN Huaven,”. . . (24 “ “ 16) 
Wasuinaton at Trenton, . . 2... . (24% “ 16) 
Besstr’s Bintu-Day, - ........ (24% “16) 
Cunisr Weeptxe over JenvsAury,. . . . (24 “16) 
Nor Losr sur Geng Berorzr, . .-. . . . (24 “ 16) 
Tue ANGErs or Curistuas,. . . . . . . (20% “ 16) 
‘Tur Panante or rum Lrures,. . . . . . (20% * 16) § 
“Husu! Don’t Wake Trem,” os + (20% “16)} 





Always say, when remitting, which 
Address, Perenson’s Magazine, No. 306 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Honsronp’s Actp Prosrjtate for nervousness, indigestion, 
ete, Send to the Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, 
RB. L, for pamphlet. Mailed free. 





MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


[Mleprcan Borany—Or tHe Gannen, Freup anp Forest.) 


BY ABRAM LIVEZEY, A. M., Mf. D. 


fo. VIL._—Eyenright—EvuPnrasta OFFIcINALis. 


‘This is a small annual plant, common‘to Europe and some 
parts of the United States. Leaves ovate, opposite; corolla, 
light-blue, upper lip galeate, concave, apex two-lobed ; lobes, 
brow and spreading; lower lip trifid, spreading; flowers in 
spikes; calyx, four-cloft lobes nearly equal. In allopathic 
practice, eyebright was formerly used in dysentery and 
several other complaints; but its chief reputation has been 
in disorders of the eyes. While Professor Wood says, “the 
probability is that the plant is nearly inert,” the homceopaths 
give it the first place in fluent coryza, coryza of measles, etc. 
‘The eyes are the special seat of the influence of euphrasia, 
according to the literature of the latter school. > 

The archangel, in Milton, when he would clear the visual 
nerve of our first parents, first 

“Purged with euphrasy and rue 
The visual nerve, for he had much to see.” 

Given in drop doses of the “mother tincture,” or a few 
rops of the first decimal dilution, it is (say the homcopaths) 
the great remedy in acute conjunctivitis, strumous oph- 
thalmia, specks on the cornea, etc., sustained, however, by 
minnte doses of sulphur internally, as a constitutional modi- 
cine. Yet, in the writer's experience, it wants sustaining 
with some still more efficient remedy. He fears that many 
post hoo results are take for prupter koc cures or effects. 
Mothers, nurses, and even doctors, are too prone to attribute. 
all results occurring after the administration of a medicine to 
the offects of said agent upon the system. Hence arises one 
frnitful source of false experience as well as tho publication 
of false facts, as Professor Dunglison called them. 

Fenns. (1) Sweet Fern.—Comptonia asplenifolia. 

A slender, indigenous, humble shrub, much branched, 


plate is desired. | 


was used by mothers in ye olden time as a remedy for dia 
rsheea especially ,and some other complaints. It is used 
} freely in decoction internally, and externally it was much 
used as a wash for poisoning by the common poison viue. 
(2). Femaue Feux—Lady Fern—Asplenium Feliz formina, 
{ vel polypodium F. F. Fronds one to two feet, pinne lanceo- 
| late, acuminate; segments of the pinnulwe, minute, sharply 
iGne toothed, Hanada anniat onde Supposed to possess 
| similar vermifuge properties to that of the male fers, As- 
i pidium Felix Mas. Fern one to three feet, stipe very chatly; 
pinne triangular, lanceolate : sori near the mid-vein, About 
1775, Madame Nonffer, widow of a surgeon in Switzerland, 
{ obtained great celebrity by curing tape-worm by a secret 
remedy. It was purchased by the king of France and made 
public. It may be given in powder; butthe oif, which is an 
ethereal extract, is better, as it is more reliable, in doses of 
i twenty to thirty drops night and morning, following each 
{ dose in one hour by one anda half ounces of castor vil. 
Mothers, however, in these cases should consult their fam- 
ily physician, and be guided by their better judgment, 








PUZZLE DEPARTMENT. 


4z-Everything relating to this department must be sent 
to GEORGE CHINN, Marnienean, Mass, All communi- 
cations are to be headed: “For Peterson's.” Allare invited 
to send auswers, also to contribute original puzzles, whieh 
should be accompanied by the answers. 








No. 161—Dramoxp anp Squanr. 
Diamond.—1, Aletter. 2, Achart. 3. Impetuous. 4 By. 
5, A letter. 
Square—1. A chart. 2. Time. 3. By. 
Grxsen. 
No. 162.—Numenreat EnromA. 
My 1, 2,3, 4, 5, 6, 7 is 5, 6, 7 who manages a, 2, 8, 4. 
Hanny, 
No. 163.—Procresstve Worn-Square. 
1. A liquid globule, 2 A large cord. 3. Candid. 
4. Shut up. Purnavuré. 
No. 164.—Decarirarioxs, 
1. Behead contempt, and leave maize. 
2. Behead a vessel, and leave a grain. 
3. Behead lively, and leave a market. 
4. Behead to mingle, and leave to grant. ® 
BUNTHORNE, 


Answers Next Month. 
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H 
Your Brpnooms, Erc—As girls grow up, their dresses in- | the size you choose, and fasten the rows of dress hooks each 


crease in size and number, and great are the lamentations | size of the angle formed by the wall. The shelf above the 
ver the smallness and insnfliciency of the drawers, etc., in { dresses serves to hold shoes, boots, etc., and such like, which 
consequence. ‘This want of accommodation can be easily | are all the better for being protected from the dust. 
supplied by home-work. One capital institution isthe box | Wall pockets of different sizes, from the useful one that 
ottoman, which, according to size, will hold dresses at full } holds slippers, house-shoes, clothes-brushes, etc., to the dainty 
Tongth, or serve as a receptacle for hats’ and bonnets, This ' little vide poche, that just holds your watch, scent-bottle, etc., 
15a particularly easily manufactured comfort, and almost-any } are great additions to a room. A portable bonnet-béx is an- 
box will do fora foundation. Boxes of all shapes and sizes ‘ other little comfort, that, when notin use, can be packed into 
aro used for this purpose by officers’ wives, intenton getting | a verysmallcompass. It is easily made with four sticks, two 
the largest amount of accommodation with the smallest cost } squares of millboard, and a little cretonne and lining. Cut 
end least addition te their impodimenta. two squares each of cretonne and lining; join asquare of 
Any packing-case will do, if tolerably stout. - First pur- } cretonne and one of lining neatly on three sides, hemming 
chaso a pair of hinges for the lid, and four castors; when } the edges of both on the fourth side, iuto which you slip ong 
these are duly screwed on, line, your box neatly with pink { of the squares of millboard; to this square sew a stylp of 
or gray glazud lining, fastening it securely by tacks or glue { cretonne, also lined, long enough to go around it, aud join 


No, 159. Dottom, and, if you like, fasten tiny bags of shot in the 
1. Cinque-foil. | bottom hem, to make it bang down fairly. . Run a caver 
2. Larkspur. through the top hem, draw your curtain to the exact width, 
3. Wintergreen. and nail the casing tape firmly at each end to the top of the 
+ 4, Suow-ball. upper shelf, abont two inches from the,edgé. If this looks 
} 5. Water-lily. too bare, you may nail your caser to the edge of the top 
; 6, Golden-rod. shelf, and fasten a strip of material, either vandyked or 
— gathered, about two inches from the edge of the shelf, and 
No. 160. sufficiently deep to fall over the top of the curtain, and 
OABALA hang down from four inches to six inches. Itdependson the 
PONENT width of your recess whether you have one or tivo curtains. 
MOR EEN If you open your curtain in the middle, it is best to substi- 
MORROW tute rings, and a thin rod fastened to the upper shelf, under 
e MAROON the valance, for the caser, as the former “run” more easily 
MARROW than the latter. If properly and carefully made, this ward- 
{ robe is perfectly dust-proof. When there is no recess, a com 
agrees Lik \ ner of the room may be utilized in exactly the same way; 
THE HOUSEHOLD. only, instead of straight boards, you huve triangular pieces, 

| 





to the bottom and outside of the box. Next make a cush- 
jon to fit the top, and fasten this.also securely at the four 
corners, This cushion may be made like a pillow or a mat- 
tress, as you please. You now cut a strip of the material, 
crotoune, sheeting, or whatever stuf you intend a5 a cover- 
ing, the depth of your box, and long enough to go around it, 
allowing for fullness. Hem the lower edge neatly, and 
gather the top into a band the exact size of the box; this 
band is then nailed on, or, if you are nsing a trunk instead 
of a packing-case, is tied or buttoned, Then cut a pieco 
sufliciently large ta cover the cushion and lid, and to this } 
stitch a frill either kilted, gathered, or box-plaited, as you { 
choose, and fasten the whole with fancy nails to the lid in } 
such a way that the kilting fulls over and hides the band of 
the box valance. Add a cord or ribbon loop to the middle 
af the lid to lift it by, and your ottoman is complete. If 
your room is sufficiently large, it is very nice to have two 
@f these oftomans, one long enough for dress skirts, and a 
smaller one, which will slip under the dressing:table, and 
hold your hats, etc., serving, whon needed, as a seat for the 
dressing-table. 

"A second convenience isa wardrobe. To buy this is ex- 
pousive, but a perfectly efficient substitute is easily con-{ 
trived. If there be a recess in your room, have two 
Doards made to fit it exactly In length; but one* about 
‘ane and one-half inches narrower than the other. These 
two planks may be’ painted, or varnished, or left in their 
natural condition, as you please. Fasten the broadest of 
thom. securely, about six feet from the ground, and. the 
narrower one from nine inches to twelve inches lower, 
Immediately bélow this hangs one of the expanding Ameri- 
can portable wardrobes, as they are called, and which may 
bo procured at almost any furniture or fancy shop for a few 
pence. This is your wardrobe, which has but one objection: 
dust, To obviate this, make a curtain, which should match 
your furniture, curtains, etc, Cut the material for this at 
least six inches longer than the actual length, and allow it 
sufficiently wide to hang in good full folds. Hem it top aud 





the ends, to form the sides of the box. Into each corner 
sew a caser, and slip a stick down each. Next fasten a lined 
square, similar to the foundation, to one side of the box, to 
form a lid; add ribbon strings to fasten it down, slip the 
other piece of millboard into this, and you have a neat lit 
tlo case that effectually protects your bonnet when tot re 
quired, and which, by taking out the millboard and sticks, 
can in a moment be reduced to a tiny flat parcel. 

Jt adds much to the finish of your room, if all the little 
et-ceteras harmonize—from the quilt, night-dress case, ete., 
to the curtains and furniture; and this can be quite easily 
arranged. You need not doit all at once, but keep your 
general idea in view, and work cach addition to your room 
with an eye to this harmony, Where economy, both of 
material and use, has to be studied, the prettiest, freshest, 
and most durable stuff is scarlet Turkey twill, with plain 
white dimity, or, better still, fine creamy sheeting, as all 
these wash well to the very last. If expense be not so much 
an object, there is oatmeal cloth, of any shade you please; 
or delicate srolonues and chintzes; only remember to choose 
their colors to-suit your own, and avoid heavy draperies, 
such as damask, silk, or woolen, velvet, etc, which are 
handsome, doubtless, but, used as bedroom draperies, must 
contract, aftar a time, a close, heavy smell, and harbor dust, 
etc., far more than the lighter materials. Doubtless the 
daintiest drapery for “my lydy’s chamber” is the old-fush- 
ioned, lace-trimmed, pink-lined muslin, but it also is the 
costliest; as, to look anyway tidy, it must be quite fresh 
and crisp—not an easy task in a town, at all events, 








OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 
BI-Every Receipt in this Cook-Book has-been tested by a 


practical housekeeper. 
MEATS, 


Veal Cutlets and Peas,—Take a small neck of veal, divide 
it into cutlets with a bone to cach, trim them all neatly in the 
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same manner as mutton cutlets. Take a piece of rather lean 
bacon, cut it in slices one-eighth of an inclr thick, and trim 
euch slice to the size of the cutlets; sprinkle the veal cutlets 
with pepper and sult, and: fry them on both sides in butter 
till well done.” Fry the bacon separately. Have some 
parsley, and a very small quantity of thyme, finely minced 
together, Arrange the cutlets and bacon alternately in a 
circle on a dish, sprinkle them freely with the minced 
parsley and thyme, and/in the middle place the peas, cooked 
a4 follows: Patthem, with a small bundle of mint, in plenty 
of water, sulted to taste, and let them boil as fast as possible, 
koeping:the saucepan uncovered; when done, remove the 
mint, strain off the water, and give the peas a toss or two in 
a saucepan With a piece of butter, 


Bint Sauce —Clop as finely as possible a quantity of mint 
leaves, previously washed. “Add'to them Sufficient white 
wine vinegar aud water in equal parts to float them, and a 
small quantity of powdered stigar, Let the sauce stand for 
au hour before serving. 


Roust Ley of Lamb—Let the fire be moderate, and roast 
tho joiut slowly, basting it frequently till done, when it 
should be sprinkled with salt, and the gravy froed from all 
fat before serving. Serve with mint sauce, 


VEGETABLES. 


Duchesse Potatoes,—Mash one quart of hot boiled potatocs 
throngh a fine colander with the potato-masher; mix with 
them one ounce of butter, one small teaspoonful of salt, balf 
Asaltspoonful of white pepper, a piuch of grated nutmeg, 
and the yolks of two raw eggs; pour the potato out on a 
plate, and then form it with a knife into small cakes two 
inches long and one wide; lay them on a buttered tin, brush 
them over the top with an egg beaten up with a teaspoonful 
of cold water, and color them golden-brown in a moderate 
oven, 

Asparagus Rolls—Boil the asparagus as usual in Dg 
salted water; when tender, cut up the tops and all that is 
eatable, and warm over in milk, butter rubbed in flour, 
Jolks of raw eggs beaten, a grate of nutmeg, and a small pinch 
of mace—quantities regulated by the amount of asparagui 
have some rolls with the crumb scooped out, having taken 
Off the top crust, fill the cavity, with the boiling asparagus, 
and place the top crust on at once; it must be managed 
quickly, #0 as to.send to the tablo yory hot, 

Baked Tomatoes—Put into a baking-dish some tomatoes, 
nicely skinned; put upon each a small piece of butter, 
popper, salt, and. bread-crumbs. 
one hour, 








DESSERTS. 


Whipped Oream.—Sweeten a half pint of cream with some 
loaf-sugar which has ben well rabbed on the ontside of a 
lomon, and then pounded, Puit it into perfectly clean cold 


bowl, and add to it thé beaten-up white of an egg. Take a} 
perfectly clean ‘cold whisk, and whip the cream to a stiff! 


freth;in a very cool place, or over ice, As the froth rises, 
lay it on a hair sieve, in a cool place, to drain. It will be 
found very nice, served in jelly or custard glasses, to be 
eaten with fruit tarts. 

Devonshire Cream.—Tho mifk—yesterday’s—is put into 
Polished shallow tin pans, over a iow clear fire, quite free 
from smoke, and remains there, gradually heating, but never 
hoing allowed to boil, or to get any way near boiling, for 
about twelve hours, till the cream is ready to. take off. It 
thon lies in a kind of thick ring on the top of the fluid, 
‘whore it mist remain untouched until-the next day, when 
if will be skimmed off and put into jars, ready. for sale. 

© Snowballs." —Soak some rice in milk till tender and 
ready for cooking, strain it, put in the centre of it some 
pared. and cored applés with flavoring, (such as a cloy6, a 
Piece of lemon-pee}, and cinnamon),- Tie them in a cloth, 


Let them bake slowly for | 


boil them one and a quarter hours. Serve with melted 
butter and sugar. 
PRESERVES, JELLIES, ETC. 
Preserved Oranges—Take any ntimber of oranges, and 
; rather more than their weight in white sugar. Slightly 
} grate the oranges, and score them aroun aud around with 


i a kuife, but don’t cut Very deep; then put them into cold : 


} water for three days, changing the water two or three times 
j aday. Afterwards tie them up in a cloth, and boil them till 
they are soft enough for the head of a pin to penetrate, 
i While they are boiling, put your sugar on the fire, with 
} rather more than half a pint of water to each pound. Let 
} it boil for a minute or two, and then strain through muslin. 
Put the oranges into the syrup till it jellies, and is of a nico 
} yellow color, Try the syrup by putting some to cool; it 
{ must not be too stiff. ‘The syrup need not cover the oranges, 
} but they must be turned, so that each part gets thoroughly. 
done, 


A Delicious Dish of Pears.—Ingredionts: Six large baking 
} pears, half-pound of sugar, quarter of a pint of wine, eight 
wholo cloves, half a lemon, half-owthce of gelatine. Peg) 
the pears; and cut them in quarters, Put them ina shallow 
dish, with sugar, cloyes, aud water enough to cover them, 
Stew in the oven till tender, but not broken. Take the 
pears from the liquor, and put them into a dish for the table, 
‘To half a pint of the liquor add the gelatine, juice, and grated 
rind of lemon, and wine. Let these ingredients boil quickly 
for five minutes, strain the liquid warm over the pears, and 
set them in a cool place, When cool, serve on o glass dish. 
A few drops of cochineal may be added to the jelly to improve 
its color. 

Green Grapes Preserved.—Pick them carefully, and reject 
any that are injured; wash them, and to every pound of 
gripes allow three-quarters of a pound of sugar, Put tho 
grapes into a preserving-pan, then a layer of sugar, then a 
layer of grapes. Boil on & moderate fire, stirring it all tho 
time to prevent its burning; and as the grape-stones rise, 
take them out with a spoon, so that by the timo the fruit ja 
sufficiently boiled—about one hour—the stones will all have 
been taken ont. 


Peas (to Boltle)—Put large and fully-formed peas into 
bottles; cork tightly with very good‘corks, Put them 
into a saucepan, with cold water to reach the necks of the 
bottles; and with some hay between them to keep them 
from knocking, cover the saucepan, and boll up the waters 
keep it boiling for three hours, adding more water as it 
evaporates, Take ont the bottles when cold, cover the corks 
with bottlo-wax, and keep them in a cool place, 


‘TOILET. 


To. Lessen the Appearance of Freckles,—Wash in fresh 
buttermilk overy morning, and rinse tho faco in tepid 
wator; then iso a soft towel. Frookles may also be removed 
partially by applying to the faco a solution of nitro ang 
water. Another good wush for fregkles is made by dis 
solving three grains of borax in five druchms oach of ros 
water and orange-flower water, ‘There are many remodica 
for freckles, but there is none that will banish them entirely, 
and the above-named aids to their disappearance must be 
persevered with, It will be labor lost to apply them “now 
and then.” 












} The Leaves of Geraniums are excellent for ents whore the 
} skin is rubbed off, ind other wounds of the sume kind, One 
} or two leaves must be bruised and applied t6 thé part, and 


sea 


the wound will be cicatrized in a short time. of 





FASHIONS FOR JULY. 7 
Fia. 1—Evenrxc-Daess, or Runy-Cotonen Sunan Siux. 
Tho skirt is puffed in front, with » narrow kuife-plaiting 
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beneath cach puff, and is trimmed with two wide lace 
flounces. The train is Jaid in plaits at the back, and is 
untrimmed. 
into a long point in front, is also pointed at the back, and 
has a berthé of white lace, ornamented with white roses. 
‘The panier is also trimmed with white lace. 

Vie. u.—Eventne-Darss, or Watre Grenxapine. The 
unlooped train is edged with Spanish lace. ‘The apron over- 
kkirt is of white grenadine. The under part of the skirt is 
of net, embroidered in gay colors with silk. The cuirass 
waist is pointed hack and front. A pearl fringe edges the 
berthé, which is embroidered in colored silks. Long trails 
of glycina and fox-glove ornament the dress. 

Fic. u1—Reozprion on Evenrxa-Dress. The skirt is 
made of striped brocade sill, trimmed with a puffing and 
plaiting of rich brown gauze over brown silk. The puffing 
and plaiting aro separated by a row of lace. The corsige, 
which is ent square back and front, and high on the 





shoulders, is long and pointed; and like the paniers, is of | 


the brown gauze over brown silk, This dress just tonches 
the ground, and the drapery at the back is of the brown 
gauze. Trail of roses on the left shoulder. 


Fic. 1v.—Recertioy on Eventn-Darss, or Wurre Mustin. 
The underdress is of white silk. The deep kilted muslin 
flounce is edged with fine white embroidery. Four embroid- 
ered ruffles are placed above tho kilted one. The panier 
and the puffed drapery at the back are of white spotted net. 
‘The corsage rather high, cnt V-shape in front, and deep, 
especially at the back. Blue and white flowers tim the 
dress. ‘ 

Fic. v.—Drsner on Eventne-Dress, or Mauve Crépr pr 
Cuxé, ‘The skirt is round, and trimmed with many rows 
of imitation white lace. The apron front is much gathered, 
and ties in large loop and ends at the back. Tt is trimmed 
with the white lace. From beneath the apron front fall 
long ends, which are gathered near the bottom, and tied to 
form Kind of tassels, and ornamented with flowers. The 
close-fitting corsage is open in front, and trimmed with 
white lace. Short white-lace sleaves. 


Fios, vi. aNp vi—House-Dress, Front Np Back, oF 
Ponarr. The skirt is of brown silk, and is striped with the 
almond-colored pongee, At the bettom of the brown silk 
skirt is a very narrow knife-plaiting of brown silk. The 
pongee stripes form loops at the bottom. ‘The bodice and 
paniers are of the plain pongee, The latter aro gathered to 
the point in front, and terminate at the back in a draped 
tunic, Vest of fhe pongee, striped with brown, and collar of 
brown sill. 

Fig. yrr.—WAtxtno-Dress, oF Prats axp Srrirep Ba- 
mste. The skirt is of the plain batiste, trimmed with 
plaited flounces. The polonnise is of the striped batiste, as 
ave the three draperies, which are caught in the front with 
bows of wide ribbon. 
draped in a cascade of puffs, ‘The turned-down collar is of 
the plain batiste. Three-quarter sleeves, with long Swedish- 
leathor gloves. Bonnet of white straw, trimmed with blue 
ribbon. 

Fi. ox.—Eventng-Dress, or Vioret-Cororrp Surat, 
trimmed with imitation Mechlin lace. The round skirt 
lias three kiltings, headed in front with one deep kilting 
falling over a row of lace. Above this are two round apron 
draperies, in upright folds, and edged with Ince. ‘The bodice 
opens heart-shape in front, and is trimmed with a lace fichu, 
edged with lace, and falling to the waist. The sleeves are 
trimmed with lace. 

Fi. x. Watnrxa-Dness, oF CH0coLATE-CovoRED STRIPED 
SAreew. The plaited petticoat has two plaited flounces of 
the same material, sot on lengthwise; the lower one is 
bordered with a chocolate and white sateen of coin design. 
‘The overskirt is gathered in the centre and at the sides; it 

Vor. LXX% 
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The corsage is low in the neck, is gathered | 


The back is in the Princess style, and, 
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{ falls atthe back in uarrow loops, Cuirass bodice, trimmed 
| with the coin-design sateen. Brown straw bonnet, trimmed 
with a wreath of wild roses. 

Fic, xt—Sreaw Boswes, trimmed with a wreath of black- 
berries and leaves. " 

Fie, x11—Frou, or Waittre Onére, trimmed with imitation 
Alengon lace and a red rose. 

Fig, xm.—House-Dress, or Cream-Coronep Nuw’s-Vi 
inc. The skirt is trimmed with, three kiltings, each edged 
| with embroidery. The Princess bodice is draped pahier 
| fashion in front, and terminates in a full tunic and sash at 
| the back. ‘Tho collarette is formed of plaitings of the em- 
{ yroidery, ‘This style would look very well in cotton or linea 
dresses, woyen with borderings along tho selvages. 
| ¥ia. xtv—Srnaw Har, trimmed with whito lisse, over 

which is laid wreaths of honeysuckle. At the back is a 
| Jarge bunch of ribbon, in loops. 

{  -¥1e, xv.—Straw Boner, lined with brown, and having a 
crown of brown silk. The trimming is a bunch of daisies 
with grasses. 

Fic. xvi.—Rounp Har, of Brack Straw. The turned-up 
brim is bound with black velvet, and the hat is trimmed. 
with a soft, loose band of very dark-red surah silk, caught 
with black velvet. 

Fis. xvit.—Tun Bannenixe Borsnt, or Tuscan Sraw. 
$ ‘The face is lined with brown yelvet, and a band of the brown 
{ yolvet passes around the crown. ‘Trimming of sulphur- 
colored satin ribbon, and sulphur-colored feathers, shading 
toward a brown. 

GENERAL RemarKs.—Cotton dresses are 80 beautifal in 
design aud color that they are made up as fancifally, in 
many cases, as the foulards and more expensive goods. 
White dresses aro unusually popular, and are mate so 
¢ claborately, in many instances, that silks would be less ¢: 
pensive: we now: speak of nainsooks, cambrics, etc. Of 
course, white foulards, pongees, nun's-veilings, etc., pay 
better for claberate making. 

There is absolutely nothing now to record in the way of 
fashions, Wo give a large number of illustrations, and our 
Paris letter says all that is to be known on the other side of 
the water. 
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OUR PARIS LETTER. 
Rus pes Petits CHasps. 


Among tho prettiest things out aro tho flower bonnets: 
that are nowso much in yogue, Unlike the wreath bon- 
nots, that wore worn some’ years’ago, this pretty variety of 
floral headgear hos almost invariably a capoto shape this 
season, Bonnots made of roses are extremely fashionable 
for fulldress occasions; they aro either of dark crimson 
roses, or of tho palo blushi ones, ‘These last, sometimes, are 
set off by a clustor of small curled ostrich feathers of pre- 
cisely the samo hue asthe flowers, Very tasteful bonnets 
are made of chorry-blossoms, with a cluster of cherries at 
the side. Violate, in the darkest shade of purple, are set off 
with @ knot of pale-yellow daffodils, A very novel idea 
was to mako tho bonnet of bachelors’ buttons, with a clus- 
ter at one sido of daisies, poppies, and wheat-cars, This 
grouping of ficld-flowers {s\n good deal seen now, particn- 
latly on coarso straws of @ marine-bluo color. Bonnets 
composed of shaded, velvet ivy-leaves aro shown, and others 
made of clover leaves with a fringe of dandelion bude and 
half-opened buttereups falling over the brim, 

Flowers are, in fact, extensively worn now in all sorts cf 
ways, many olegant little aijuncts for the toilette being 
formed of them, For instance, collar-nocklacos of artificial 
flowers aro shown, to-be worn with square-cut dresses. 
Some of tho prettiest aro of emall rosebuds, set between 
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two rows of very small leaves, a larger half-opened rosebud } 
being suspended in front, inthe guise of a Be 
Daisies, edged with a slight fringe of grass, make a pretty 
necklace, and so do forget-me-nots, Shaded violets are em- 
Ployed for half-mourning toilettes; they go well either with 
black or white dresses, but look best with the former. 
Enormously large single roses, without foliage, are em- 
ployed to loop the draperies of tulle or gauze ball-dresses, 
Pale-pinke or dark-red being used on white toilettes, and 
vivid crimson or gold-yellow on black ones, When the 
material is dotted with small white or black jet beads, the 
effect is especially charming. Fringes, formed of very large 
Pendant rosebuds, are employed to edge the draperies on silk 
or satin dresses. One very handsome ball-dress, in black 
tulle and jet, that I was shown the other day, had a pyra- 
midal-shaped mass of variegated roses extending down one 
side of tho train from the waist to the hem. 

Wash-dresses are now made up in a variety of very effec= { 
tive styles. Some of the new designs are excessively odd, as § 
Witness a trimming composed of a band of white cambric 
printed with a series of Kate Greenaway's little herocs and 
heroines, in their original coloring. ‘This was used on a 
costume of marine-blue linen, made with a washerwoman’s 
overskirt, a band of dark-bine velvet being set above this 
novel trimming on the overskirt. It also formed the collar 
and cufls of the corsage, which was made with shirrings in 
front and at the back. A very effective dress in percale 
is made by covering a short skirt with plaited flounces, in? 
alternate breadths of pale-blue and pale-pink, s0 that the } 
skirt presents a sories of broad perpendicular stripes of } 
the two colors, With this is worn a Watteau corsage and } 
Pauiers, in very pale-blue percale, printed with tiny clusters of | 
roses, The plainer percales show pin-etripes and pin-checks 
of black, or dark-blue, on a white ground, and are made 
up with gathered flounces edged with narrow white lace, | 
White muslin is coming Inrgely into vogue again for sum-! 
mer toilettes. A very pretty summer evening-dress for a? 
Young girl is composed of a short skirt of pale-pink or blue} 
silk, covered -from waist to hem with narrow gathered’? 
flounces of transparent white muslin edged with lace, and } 
worn with asurah square-cut’corsage of the same color as) 

tho silk of the skirt, 

Morning-dresses are worn of all sorts of materials, from $ 
heavy brocade to cashmere. Some very dressy ones are $ 
emade of satiti-finished surah, the shape being a Princesse ? 
ext, Juid in large square plaits at the back and at either} 
side of the front, from the throat to the hem. Over this i 
draped a very broad surah scarf, confined on one shoulder, 
forming a deep curve half way down the skirt, and caught 
Up On the opposite side at the waist, where it falls in two 
long ends. This style is very effective with the Princesse 
dress in one color, and with the scarf drapery in aoahent 
that contrasts and yet harmonizes. Thus, a dress in plum- 
colored surah has the scarf in pale rose-pink. In puro} 
white, without any admixture of color, these morning- 
drogses are especially elegant. For actual use are shown 
cashmere matinces, with half-long orshort skirts to eet 
spond, ‘Those are very claborately made, and are trimmed 
with Ince, or silk embroidery, blended with bows and ends } 
and ruchings of satin ribbon, or else with Spanish lace and } 
full puffings of surah. Sometimes the matinee has a deep i 
‘wat of watered silk, the skirt having revers of watered silk { 
at the sides, Morning-dresses of rich brocade are cut Prin- } 
cesse, and fit the figure closely, in some instance, being 
trimmed down cither side of the frout with full curved } 
Tuffles of Valenciennes lace and knots of satin ribbon, } 
These, however, are wrappers only in name, being rather { 
morning reception toilettes. $ 

Very much ingenuity and grace 4s displayed in the loop! 
ing and draping of cashmere or nun’s-veiling tollettes. A} 
long curved drapery, in one instance, covered the whole of } 
the skirt in front, starting from the waist at one side, and } 


PASHIONS. 





ann 
being met at the other by a pointed drapory, the back boing 
covered with graceful loopings. Thero is also « guod deal 
of taste and ingenuity shown in varying the fashions and 
trimmings of short skirts without overskirts, I have seen 
one style, with broad perpendicular puffa of black surah 
alternating with flat stripes, of equal width, formed of rows 
of fine jet passementerie set very closely together. 

Worth is making up okiné silks, with immensely large 
flowers on cream or pale-gray backgrounds; these are com- 
bined with dark slate-blue, or pale porcelain-blue satin, and 
are trimmed with very wide silk embroidery. He also em- 
ployed, with these silks, a new style of satin, plaided with 
lines of corded silk of the same tint as the satin. Heavy 
silk gauzes, with their patterns embroidered in jet, are made 
up for summer, dinner, or evening-dresses, over undorskirts 
of taffeta, trimmed with full pinked ruches of taffeta, alter 
nated with ruches of lace, the overdress being trimmed with 
full flounces of black lace, that fall over these ruches, The 
brocaded patterns, on those gauzes, that haye the pattern 
embroidered over in jet, aro various, comprising large round 
aud oyal spots, scattered rosebuds, stars, and arrows, 

Lucy H, Hooprn. 





CHILDREN'S FASHIONS. 

Fig. 1.—Bor's Suit, or Brack Veryeterx. The sktrt is 
Kilt-plaited, ‘Tho waist is long and looso, and hay a large 
sailor collar, The whole is trimmed with white gnipure 
lace. Black straw hat, trimmed with velvet and a white 
feather, This suit would look very well if made of dark 
blue serge or cotton, 

Fig. 11.—Youna Grnw's Dress, or Gray Sarre, trimmde 
with a broad gray bordering of sateen. Tho skirt has two 
double flounces, plaited in groups, and edged with the gray 
border. Above theso flounces falls a short overskirt, also 
trimmed with the bordering. The Princess waist, with its 
pointed fronts trimmed with the bordering, falls in loose 
drapery at the back. ‘The body is rather loose ut tho waist, 
and has a narrow belt of the gray trimming. This latter 
also edges the collar. Gray straw hat, faced with blue velvet, 
and trimmed with a light-gray feather. 


Fi. 111.—Larrer Grnr's Dress, ov Corto, Linen, on Liar 
Wooten Matenrat. The neck, which is half high, has two 
gatherings, and a simulated high chemisotte is worn beneath, 
‘The long waist is gathered. The skirt is cut in festoons, and 
falls over a colored kilting. 
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OUR PURCHASING AGENCY. 

Afler many urgent requests, we some time since established a 
Purchasing Agency, and encouraged by the mbstantial recogné- 
tion that has followed our efforts to meet the wants of persons 
seishing the best slected goods from the EASTERN MARKETS, al the 
LOWEST PRICES, we again call atlention to ottr wnsurpassed ade 
vantages for supplying EvERYTHING weed in the HOUSE, to the 
entire satisfaction of all who favor us with their orders, Special 
atlention is given to every article bought; and the list inchides 
Ladies’, Gentlemen's, and Children’s Weer, Wedding Ouijits, 
Infants’ Wardrobes, Wedding, Holiday, end Birthday Presents, ole. 

‘The advontages gained by all persons sending their orders to 
our Purchasing Agency have been appreciated by the large number 
who have been served since it has been established, in the, saving 
of money, time, and trouble. 

Samples furnished, only on receipt of 25 cents.” Circulars are 
free to any one writing for them, containing full particulars, and 
mode of doing business. Remember all aro served, not only cttr 
subscribers, but any one else in want of goods or wearing apparel. 
Address all communications for our Purchasing Agency 

MRS. MARY THOMAS, 
P. 0. BOX 1626, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
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TENNIS POCKET. KNITTING POCKET. 




























































































































































































FAMILY CARES. 












































































































































CHILDREN’S FASHIONS FOR AUGUST. GIRL'S HAT. BOY'S HAT. 






















































































HOUSE OR OUT-DOOR COSTUME: FRONT AND BACK. FANCY STRAW HAT. 
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WALKING DRESSES. WALKING DR 

















DOLMAN. FICHU. BREAKFAST JACKET. PARASOL. 





























BASQUE. NEW STYLE OF SKIRT. BACK OF BREAKFAST JACKET. PARASOL. 
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SMALL TABLE-CLOTH. WITH DETAIL OF FRINGE AND NARROW BORDER. 
















































































































































































EMBROIDERED BAND FOR SMALL TABLE-CLOTH. 
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As Published by SEP. WINNER & SON, 1007 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia. 





Andante Moderato. 
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1, Strangersyet, af - ter y to-geth-er, 

2. Strangers yet, af.- ter child-hood’s win ning ways, 

3. Strangers yet, will it CV mame? more be thus 
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Af - ter ‘fair and storm -  y weather, Af - ter trav - el 
Af - ter care and blame and praise, Coun - sel ask’d and 
Spir- it's still im - per - vi-ous; Shall we ney - er 
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STRANGERS YET. 
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.Af -  tertouch of wed - ded hands 
Af - «ter mu -tual  prayer’s to heaven 
Soul to soul, as hand to hand? 
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Why thus joined, why ev - er met? If theymust be 
Child and — pa - rent scarce re - gret, When they part are 
Are the bonds e - ter- nal set To re-tain us 























































































































































































































































































































































































































NEW STYLE BATHING-DRESSES. 
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A ROMANCE OF A CUNARDER. 





BY MARY V. SPENCER. 

















HE great Cunarder had left her dock, ; of yachting,” she said, to herself. “ Think of the 
hardly an hour before, and already she was o xcitement of the struggle, and the hope of possi- 
Sandy Hook, with a fresh breeze blowing from } ble victory. I wonder which boat is his. It 
the westward. Most of the passengers had gone } was entered for this race, I know.” 
below, in*order to arrange their cabins for the} Now, was it not rather odd, that, even to her- 
voyage; but a few still lingered on deck; an } self, Blanche admitted that she took any interest. 
among these was Blanche Mortimer. n Clyde? For though he had been assiduous in 

What detained Blanche was a yacht-race, | his attentions to her, all the winter, she-would 
which was going on, in full view, before her. i have nothing to say to him, except as a mere 
Half a dozen of the fleet were forging ahead, in t equaintance. Yet he was handsome, well-born. 
almost as many positions: this one with the | rich, accomplished, unexceptionable in every 
breeze on its quarter; others with it well aft; a} way. But all girls, it is said, are perverse; and 
third just gone about; another shaking in the } Blanche was no exception to the rule. Perhaps, 
wind. Far off, a great square-rigged Indiaman } if Clyde had been less earnest, she would have 
was standing in shore. The sparkle of the water ; been more yielding. As it was, she said: ‘Were 
in the sunshine, the swift motion of the yachts e a brother, I should adore him; but for a 
the bracing and exhilarating breeze, flushed the } lover, never.” For Blanche had certain romantic 
cheek of the fair girl, and kindled her eye into | notions; and expected in a lover a Paladin, and 
eyen more than its wonted brilliancy. not a prosaic, nineteenth century gentleman, no 

“I’m not surprised Clyde Aylmer is so fond | matter how eligible. 
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110 A ROMANCE OF A CUNARDER. 





“Oh! do look,’’ said Blanche’s companion: { moment, I withdrew my yacht; and chose, 
her little six-year-old sister. “Why, dare is ‘instead, to go to Europe. 1 suppose,’’—gaily— 
Mr. Kide. I t’ou’t you said he was in one of} “a man may, sometimes, change his mind. 
dem little ships.”’ | Laldies do it, every day.” 

Blanche started, in surprise, but immediately | ‘*Some do,” replied Blanche. ‘ But others,” 
rallied. What woman is long embarrassed ? | —theaningly—« never ; and I am one of the 

“You make me think you haye a double,’’ she ! } latter. Come, racic, we must go down and 
said, as Clyde came up. ‘I supposed you were } look after mamma.”” And with a civil bow to 
in the race: I knew your yacht was entered for ' Clyde, she disappeared. 
it; and presto! here you are.” ) Cold, cruel, heartless as ever,” was our hero’s 

“Like a Jack out of a jumping-box. Yes, I | ‘remark, as he watched her go below. * What 
am to be a fellow-voyager with you. At the last }a bore,’’ was Blanche’s soliloquy: “I thought I 




















‘*Good-morning. Iam glad to see you looking 
so well.” 


was safe, for the summer, at least ; aut here he; 
is, as disgustingly perverse as ever.’ 

The next morning found the steamer on the; ‘Oh, I am always well at sea. Of course, 
edge of the Gulf Stream, with a stiff breeze; you, as an old yachtsman, are so, too. Both pa 
blowing ‘half a gale,’ as the captain called it. } and ma, I regret to say, are under the weather.” 
The decks presented a curious spectacle. They} ‘So sorry. But, take care;” for, at that 
were not thronged, as they had Ween the evening } moment, a tremendous wave struck the steamer, 
before, when, after the four o'clock dinner, 3 and Blanche was nearly thrown from her feet. 
everybody had been out enjoying the fresh, salt; “Pray, take my arm.” 
air. A few gentlemen, indeed, who were har “No, thank you,” replied Blanche. “I can 

; 


dened yoyagers, were promenading. Even two; do well enough. I suppose that is what you 
or three ladies were to be seen; but they were} nautical men call a header. But, Gracie, I’m 
half sitting, half lying; and more than one had } afraid mamma will think this too dangerous for 
a woe-begone aspect, impossible to describe, yet} you. Let us go down to her. Good-day, Mr. 
infinitely suggestive. But nine-tenths of the} Aylmer.” 

passengers were in their berths. Blanche, how-} And so, day after day, it went on. Whenever 
ever, was up; and was promenading the deck | Clyde appeared, Blanche found an excuse, after 
with.Grace. She wore a tailor-made dress, of | a civil word or two, to go below. Now it was 
nayy-blue habit-cloth, that fitted to a charm her } that she must ‘see how mamma was getting on;”’ 
exquisite figure; and made Clyde, who had been ; now that ‘Gracie must haye her lunch;” now 
-watehing for her appearance, more madly in love | one thing, now another. And her little sister 
than ever. } was always with her. ‘Of set purpose,” said 

“‘Ah! good-morning, Mr. Aylmer,” she said, } Clyde, savagely, ‘I’ve no doubt.” 

coolly, as he hurried up. * One day, however, Blanche appeared on deck 


























} 
without Gracie. It was a wild morning, blowing } 
almost a gale: not a day to risk bringing a child | 
on deck. Even Blanche had been urged to stay } 
in the cabin. But she felt that she must breathe ; 
the fresh air, if only for a few minutes, even } 
though she should meet Clyde alone. 

She met him, almost immediately. At the / 
first flutter of her dress, he was at her side. She ; 
could not goin, at once: that would have heen } 
too rude; so they stood together, chatting, and 
looking out oyer the stormy prospect. A ship, 
with reefed canvas, was ploughing through the 
sens, about a mile distant. In the foreground ; 
was a bit of wreck, tossing on the swell. 

“What a grand sight,” cried Blanche. ‘But } 
it must be even grander up on the hurticane- ; 












danger. But first, I will get my scarf; it is 


f colder than I thought.’’ 


She re-appeared, almost. immediately. Clyde, 
seeing that remonstrance was in yain, helped her 
up the steep stairs: a feat of some difficulty, as 
the ship rolled as if she would almost turn over. 

With some difficulty, too, he assisted her to a 
seat, in the centre of the deck, half way between 
the smoke-stack and the wheel. 

The view was, indeed, magnificent, as Blanche 
had said. As far as the eye could see, the ocean 
was white with foam, The enormous waves rose 
and fell against the sky line, living mountains of 
water. 

“Superb,” cried Blanche. 

“Yes,” answered Clyde. ‘And we are going 
like a race-horse. See how fast we are dropping 
the ship, off yonder,” 

There was a pause. Then Blanche said, 
glancing archly up at him, ‘How about the 
danger, Mr. Aylmer? Why will you insist that 
we women are all cowards ?”” 

“T never did.” 
“Neyer did? 
I’m sure you looked it. 

spised us.’ 

The effrontery of this accusation took away 





What, not downstairs? Well, 
Looked as if you de- 


deck, for that commands a view of the whole Clyde's breath, for a moment. Then he pulled 
horizon.” 2 himself together, and said: 

«But it is dangerous on a day like this, and, ‘*Despise you? There are some—” his voice 
with the ship rolling as she does. I would not } fairly trembled, he was so earnest—‘‘there are 
go up, if I were you,”’ { some women,” he repeated, with emphasis, ‘that 

Now Blanche had not thought of going up; but } so far from despising, I could worship—” 
at this, with the perversity of her sex, determined; ‘‘Oh, what a heathen,’”’ interrupted Blanche, 
to do it. \ with a saucy air, determined to prevent serious 

“You men always think,’ she said, ‘that you talk. “ Worship—" 
have a monopoly of courage. I shall go up, of But she did not finish the sentence, for at that 
course: “all the more, because there is a spice of moment, x sudden gust, flercer than sny before, 
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on until a boat could be sent to pick him up. 





whirled the scarf off her shoulders, and sent it { 


flying toward the side of the ship. | The steamer, meantime, had to be put about, so 
“My scarf, my scarf,” she cried. “Catch it, / us not to leave him too far astern. 
do, before it is too late.’* { The mighty ship, obedient to her helm, swung 


Clyde did not stop to think of risks. He around; the quarter-boat rattled from the davits ; 
rushed after the fast vanishing wrap; came up‘ and the crew leaped in. Such enormous ma: 
to it just as it was disappearing oyer the side; } as a first-class Cunarder cannot, however, be ma- 
clutched at it; and had actually caught it, when } neeuvred in the compass of a mill-pond; so that 
the steamer, at that instant, gave a sudden and ; she had made a circuit of nearly a mile before 
tremendous lurch, which jerked him off his feet. } she headed in the right direction. Then the boat 
He stumbled, staggered, and was precipitated / was suffered to touch the water, where it rose 
headforemost over the netting, and into the | and fell like an angler’s cork; the men let fall 
angry sea below. ; their oars; and the tiny little craft went shooting 

Blanche, as she saw him disappear, sprang / away, propelled by a dozen powerful rowers. 

from her seat with a wild shriek, and would; By this time, the decks were alive with pas- 
have rushed to the side and been herself perhaps } sengers. 
a second yictim, if a sailor, who happened to be } “Can you see him?’ cried one. ‘ Where is 
near, had not darted forward and arrested her. ' he?” said another. ‘Oh, will he ever be abie 
All at once, she had 
become aware not 
only of her folly in 
going upstairs, but 
of the fact that it 
was more than sis- 
terly affection which 
she felt for Clyde. 
The scales had fallen 
from her eyes. In 
the terrible revul- 
sion, she fell back, 
in a dead faint ; and 
in that condition was 
carried down to her 
mother, 

Meantime, the 
look-outs had seen 
the catastrophe. 

‘Man overboard,” 
shouted one. ‘Man 
overboard,” echoed 
another. And sothe 
terrible cry went 
around the ship. 

“Whereaway 2” 
shouted the officer 
of the deck. 

*On the lee-quar- 
tern: 

“Cut away the 
life-buoys. Stand 
by, ready to lower,” 
he cried, ‘the lee- 
quarter boat.’” 

The only chance 
that Clyde had was 
to swim to one of 
the buoys, and hold 
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to live through it,” cried a third, a woman’s} ‘They have him, they have him,” broke from 
voice this time. {a dozen voices. “Yes, there they come, rising 
“TJ saw him, just now, on the crest of a wave, { on that wave. Hurrah! hurrah !” 
sir,” said a look-out, to the officer of the deck. $ In that wild hurrah, everyone joined, even the 
The latter was holding on by the stays, scanning } officer. For there, sure enough, a mile or more 
the horizon. : away, the boat was seen heading for the steamer, 
“ Whereaway ?” he answered. with Clyde conspicuous, even at that distance, 
“ Hereaway, well astern.” And he pointed to ; standing up and waving a scarf. 
the place. Blanche and Clyde did not meet. till evening. 
Every eye was turned instantly in that direc- ; When they did, it was in the twilight, in the 
tion. Sure enough, far off, a black speck was } ladies’ smaller cabin, where, for a few moments, 
visible, now appearing, now disappearing, as it {they were alone. Blanche was no longer the 
rose and sank on the tumultuous seas. { jesting, half supercilious belle: she was humble, 
“T see him,” cried an excitable passenger. } and as deprecating as a girl of sixteen. 
“He has got a life-preserver.”” ‘What can I say?’ she murmured, as she 
“How gallantly the boat breasts the waves,” {looked up into his face. ‘My folly nearly cost 
said another. ‘Ah, it is swamped. No, it ‘re- { you your life.” 
appears. But that next wave will drown them “Say nothing,” was his reply; and he took 
all. No, it rides safely. Hurrah!” her hand, and raised it reverently to his lips. 
The excitement was uncontrollable. The spec- } ‘Say nothing, if it is only gratitude you feel.’” 
tators, regardless of the surges that broke over «But, but—” stammered Blanche, her face 
the sides continually, held on as best they could. } dyed in-blushes, ‘if it is not, if 1—” 
Eyery eye was fixed, breathlessly, on the boat. He did not wait for her to finish the sentence; 
“Tt has nearly reached him. No, they are } but as she hesitated, embarrassed, clasped her in 
swept past. Great heavens, he has gone under. } his arms. Then, sceing she did not resist, he 
Ah, there he is again. How bravely he fights ; drew her'to him, with a long, passionate kiss. 
the seas.’ These and other exclamations were * Ah! I find IT have loved you all winter,’’ 
heard every moment. murmured Blanche, at last, after a world of 
At last, a gigantic wave rose up against the { protestations and questions on the part of Clyde. 
horizon; the swimmer disappeared behind it; {And she hid her face on his shoulder. «TI 
the boat followed. Minute after minute passed, { fancied I cared for you only as a brother, but it 
yet neither came in sight again. At last a cheer, { was more.”* 
distant and faint, but unmistakable, succeeded, § And so, happily for all parties, ended this 
at the end of an interminable interval. Romance or a CunaRDER. 
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BY MINNIE IRVING. 





Ox, bunch of April flowers, that grew 

In far-off Dorset’s sun and dew: 

‘When my own skies were dark with rain, 
‘You came to me across the main. 


I would that I might walk where first 
Your green buds from the dark earth burst; 
Ani with my English friend, might hear 
The skylark sing his anthem clear. 


You came, and brought before my eyes 
‘The blue and gold,of English skies ; 

T blessed the hand across the sea, 

‘That gathered you to send to me. 


Oh, hyacinth, in solitude 

Forme you opened in-the wood; 

And violet, and primrose*bright, ; 
"Twas all for me you sought the light. 
And you, my blue'forget-me-not, 

By me will never be forgot; 

Nor yet the hand across the sea, 

That gathered you, sweet flower, for me. 


Vor. LXXX1I.—8. 


Ah, little blossoms, I behold 
Your dainty tints of blue and gold; 


-And yet, alas! T cannot see 


‘The hand that gathered you for me. 


Full many a wave foams up between 
My purple hills, his fields of green; 
Yet o’er them eafely to and fro, 

‘The stately steainers come and go 
So it may be, that here beside 

My native Hudson's silver tide, 

I, on some happy day, will see 

The friend who gathered you for me. 
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BY SIDNEY TREVOR. 





“On! what is this? I thought you was in{ you made little monsieur here weep with your 
bed. Iam ashamed of you, Iam.” caprices,” retorted the nurse. 

The speaker was a smartly-dressed bonne. The «‘Impossible,” pronounced the tiny coquette, 
scene was a private dining-room, at a Pyrenean } reaching a plump little arm about Sir Arthur's 
hotel. The meal had long been over, as was } neck, and drawing his handsome dark face close 
seen by the deserted look of the table; and the} to her small blonde one. ‘Thou lovest thy dear 


apartment was entirely deserted, except for the 
presence of a wilful-looking little girl of six or 
seven years old, seated on a chair, in quite a 
deshabille. Apparently, indeed, she had jumped 
out of bed, as some sudden thought had struck 


little Nenane, don’t you, my husband, dear?” 
The boy’s soft black eyes sparkled, at this 
unexpected and unusual tenderness; but before 
he could speak, there appeared at a window, 
which opened on the terrace, a tall, Spanish- 


her; and had made her way to the dining-room, } looking gentleman, who put his elbows on the 
regardless of les convenances. Evidently, too, it sill, and leisurely regarded the group within. 


was the prospect of unlimited fruit and cake 
which had tempted her. She was now, to judge 
by her attitude, quite satisfied with her work. 
She had turned away from the table, with a sigh, 
surfeited, just-as the nurse entered. 

“Oh, is that you, Teresa?” she said, coolly. 
“I knew there would be nobody here, as yet; 
and that you, with the rest, would be guzzling 
downstairs; so I thought I might as well have a 
good time myself.” 

«What will Sir Arthur say when he hears of 
it? He'll think you’rea pretty mees,*’ contemptu- 
ously, “ won’t he?” 

“Who cares for what Sir Arthur thinks? 
He’s only a year or two older than myself, and 
boy ; and boys never know as much as girls.” 

"There were two families at the hotel, having 
this private dining-room in common; the parents 
of our young rebel being one, and Sir Arthur 
and his establishment being the other. Sir 
Arthur was an orphan, and immensely rich; or 


would be when he came of age, for he was now 3 


only a child, scarcely nine years old. He had 
already conceived, however, a passionate attach- 
ment—or thought he had—for his little play- 


“Ah, ha,” he said. “ My little wife is already 
making me infidelities. One, two, and this 
makes three! I will go drown myself.” 

«For the love of heaven, Teresa, take me down. 
My beloved husband, don’t do it; and the small, 
plump legs, now hidden in white boots, made an 
attempt to reach the floor, and scamper td the open 
window, where she was gathered in the new hus- 
band’s arms. ‘Don’t do it,” she cried. “The 
water is very damp, and thou wilt take cold.” 

While the servants were respectfully giggling 
at Miss Helen’s reasoning, her deserted swain, 
Sir Arthur, looked tearfully in her direction. 

“Tt is always like that, and I don’t believe 
she loves me one bit,” little Sir Arthur asserted, 
despairingly. He addressed Helen’s father, who 
had just entered. 

“She’s not worth loving,” said the latter, 
caressing the handsome dark head of the boy. 
“Don’t you care for her at all.” 

«But you see, I can’t help it; and then she 
teases, and calls me cry-baby, when I weep.” 

«You must never let them see you weep, my 
boy,’? answered the gentleman, absently, his 
eyes following the child, as she crossed the ter- 


mate: this wilful, pretty, irresistible ‘* Mees.” } race with her friend, chattering incessantly. 


The next day, Teresa, at the children’s 
dinner, ventured to reprove her charge for 
wishing to have more than her share of grapes, 
and whispered that she would tell Sir Arthur of 
the escapade of the night before, if ‘ Mees” 
Helen did not mind. 

“Tell, if you dare,” retorted mademoiselle. 
‘Qo back there to your flirting with Monsieur 
Duclos, at the door, and leave us alone. This 
doesn’t concern you.” 


“But she shall be my wife, shall she not?” 
persisted the boy, leaning his head against his 
friend’s arm. ‘When‘I am a man, and come 
back a soldier, in splendid uniform, she will love 
me better than De Samaniega, for all his—mous- 
tache.” 

“Who knows, my boy? It’s most likely.” 

“And you will keep her for me?” urged the 


boy, in a trembling voice. 


“Surely, you dear little beggar,’’ he was an- 


Don’t it? Why, it’s only half an hour since ; swered; ‘* but she won't deserve you.” 


(114) 








‘A great outcry on the terrace made all, people 
and servants, scamper to the front of the house, 
where a sort of cireus, or caravan, was passing. 

First came a mountain pony, ridden by a large, 
serious-looking ape, in yery worn clothing, his 
expression as solemn as if the care of the motley 
caravan devolved upon his mind. A boy was 
riding also, but with his face to the horse’s tail; 
and eyery few minutes, boy and ape turned 
solemn ‘“summersets”’ on their horses. 

Then there was an ass, laden with a huge 
package of blankets; and on either side of the 
patient beast, in a sort of pocket arranged among 
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HELEN. 








Catalan ditty, with strongly marked time, and 
many quayers at the end of each line. As soon 
as they heard the music, the monkeys climbed 
down out of the cart, accompanied by three 


} poodle dogs, and all formed a ring about the 


woman, sitting on their tails, with their faces 
lifted toward the singer, apparently in deep and 
critical enjoyment of the melody. When the air 
was finished, the monkeys clapped their hands, 


} and the dogs barked loudly, by way of applause, 


which delighted our little friends in the terrace 
excessively. 
The next day, the children encountered the. 


the rugs, there peeped out the small head of a} carayan again upon, the Oloron road; and the 
black-eyed, wide-awake baby, in a white cotton ; woman was smartly tapping one of the gypsy 
night-cap. A weary-looking woman, with traces ; boys for some domestic misdemeanor. 
of gypsy beanty, walked after the donkey, and «Oh, let me go, Bates. I will go,” cried out 
stimulated a number of rosy, ragged cubs to keep } Sir Arthur, to his attendant, his long hair flying 
up with the carayan, of which the attraction was } back from his excited face as he ran up to the 
yet to come. gypsy. “If you please, don’t,” he said. “He 
A big gray bear, whose chain was fast to the } will not do it again. Stay, I will give you this, 
wrist of a sturdy man, followed, grumbling dis- Lif you will stop,” offering her a five-frane piece. 


contentedly; but when he fell behind, near a} 


square cart drawn by another donkey, several 
monkeys in disheveled military costume would 


She comprehended but little of Sir Arthur's 
Parisian French; but the piece of money ex- 
plained itself; and she released the boy. Then 


rush out of a basket therein, and with shrill ; the servants came up, and pushed on with the 


chatter, pull out handfuls of Bruin’s gray, woolly 


children for their walk; and gypsies and mon- 


coat, and jabber with delight. keys were soon forgotten. 

Then there followed a second bear, this time a} That night was the yéarly fée of the village. 
small black one; and the rear of the procession } Colored lanterns were on the terrace, and dancing 
was brought up by a square sort of cabin, on } in the great salon; while for the peasants, there 
wheels, which was drawn by 2 gaunt, gray horse. ; was climbing a greased pole, donkey races, in 

The house-door was closed, and an infinitesimal } which the slowest beast gained the prize, a race 
curtain drawn before the tiny window. Both men } for peasant women with full waterjags on their 


. 


and women were of the true gypsy type; and had, 
amid all their dirt and rags, a certain picturesque 
appearance. Their bright eyes and clear brown 
skins, with the erect carriage of people who sleep 
hardily and live in the open air, gaye them even 
a sort of beauty. 

As the carayan stopped under the terrace, a 
boy began to fiddle, and the two bears to dance on 
their hind-feet. How the children on the terrace 
laughed and screamed, in an ecstasy of fear and de- 
light, at the solemn saraband executed by Bruin! 
Then the ape took q pistol; and after having 
bowed profoundly, shut his small eyes tightly, 
and fired it off, in the direction of the first cart, 
the monkeys tumbling on their backs and kicking 
ag if in the last agonies, as the shot went off. 

Little Helen, at this apparently fatal result, 
began to cry in earnest, at which the gypsy 


heads, and other coarser pleasures. Arthur’s 
mamma proposed putting Helen and him in mas- 


$ querade dress, and great was the enthusiasm of 
S the villagers, when 2 small cavalier of Charles I, 


in garnet and gold, mounted the high-placed plat- 
form—erected for the distinguished guests from 
the hotel—squiring a tiny soubrette of Louis XIIT, 
in blue, scarlet, and white, with priceless jewels. 

When bedtime came, the children were tired 
out. But Helen’s parents, and Arthur’s mamma, 
were dancing in the great salon till long past 
midnight. Madame’s maid sat in the room next 
little Helen’s, and dozed over her “Figaro;” 
while the volatile Teresa, who had been allowed 
to go to the open-air ball in the town, was making 
Monsieur Duclos, Samaniega’s man-servant, to 
tear his hair with jealousy. 

Suddenly, as the ladies and gentlemen came 


children below chuckled and grinned. But the} out from a supper, at which they had been 
man soon whistled the monkeys into life and {served by the master of the hotel himself, 
_ health again, and Helen was quieted. The woman } “because,’’ as he explained, ‘all the servants 
then left the children, and taking a guitar out of } were at the ball,” a sort of low murmur was 
the morkeys’ cart, began to sing a strange Mieaed in the direction of the wing of the ‘souse 
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where the children slept, followed by a loud ; most skilled assistance, to Pau for local help, to 
shriek, as if of fright or rage. } every possible and impossible authority and in- 
«Pardon, Mesdames et Messieurs. his is un- § fluence far or near; and then Ciptain Seymour 
heard of, and atrocious,” said the outraged hotel- } mounted, and was gone to lead the search. 
keeper. ‘J go to inform myself of the reason.” It would be idle to detail the many and yari- 
The murmur of voices continued unabated, } ous hopes which lived and faded in that poor 





however. ‘‘ What can it be?” said one. mother’s breast, as the day dawned and the night. 
«©An hysterical maid, who has danced too } again came down, leaving her longing arms and 
much—” hungry heart empty. Gypsy tent and carts were 
«Or too little.” overtaken and searched, without ‘avail. Every 


Just then, the landlord appeared at the door, } van and tilted cart, which the yearly féle had 
waving his arms to Helen’s father, wildly, and summoned to the town, was overhauled, before 
beckoning him. being permitted to depart, and still no news of 

Captain Seymour hastened forward. the tender baby. The hotel was still and deso- 

“Tn heayen’s name, what is it?’ he asked. late, without the patter of those small feet; and 

‘© Oh, mon Dieu, mon Dieu! wailed the man, } poor little Sir Arthur was really ill with grief. 
‘and madame, your wife, who is here to recover} The search went on, for a week and more. 
her lost health.” Mrs. Seymour's calm and courage were things to 

“Tell me, instantly, what is wrong,’ com-} marvel at; but the dovtors shook their wise 
manded Seymour, controlling his voice with } heads, as they saw her grow more shadowy and 
great effort. ‘Gate, And then, at last, all was done, and 

“The little beauty. The marvel of children,” Snothing was left but to face the cruel fact that 





moaned the man, wringing his hands. the child could not be found. Only ten days 
«And she is—?” were past, and Captain Seymour's fuce looked 
*Stolen—oh, blessed Virgin !”” ten years older. 
For a few moments, the father was stunned. | His wife would not give up hope, or cease to 


But he thought of his wife and her frail health, } stimulate every possible or impossible research ; 
and this gave him strength. No time was to be } but all began to see that she would never live to 
lost. recover her lost baby, if the waiting must last 
‘Where is Teresa?’ he asked, quickly. } much longer. 
«When was the child missed?” And he rushed One day, Sir Arthur crept to Mrs. Seymour’s 
away, followed by the landlord. side, and nestling close to her aching heart, held 
The'tiny, pink-lined, lace-hung bed still held i and sometimes kissed her poor hands, as both 
the imprint of Helen’s little form: A blue shoe, } Silently awaited the captain’s return from Peyre- 
and its silken stocking, lay on the carpet; but horade, where some fancied clue had taken him. 
the rest of the child’s clothes had disappeared; ‘‘ And they searched’ the monkeys’ hut?” said 
with her. It was doubtless by that open window, } Arty, anxiously striving to distract the poor 
over the baleony-rail, that she had been carried } mother’s strained attention. “« And the donkey's 
away, and so by the terrace, everybody being at ' wagon—do you know ?”” 
the féte in the village. But the woman in whose i “Yes, dear boy,” she answered, absently. 
care. she had been left—where had she been? « And the house on wheels, where we saw the 
Her story was that she had been dozing, } Woman and the new baby, too?” 
“thinking no ill,’ she said. The explosion of} ‘‘I tan’t remember, but I faney nothing es- 
the village fireworks had roused her. She eaped,”” she mtirmired. 
looked up, and found «the dear angel gone—; Arthur's pale face seemed suddenly instinct 
gone.” She had shrieked, and hence the alarm. with a new iia. He began ‘a phrase, and 
Captain Seymour sought his wife. ‘My dear jlooked down over the terrace, as if he saw 
Helen,’’ he said, ‘do not be too much alarmed. | Someone; and then checked the words on his 
It is true the child has been stolen, probably for } tongue. He mused 2 moment, his breath coming 
ransom, by the gypsies. But I shall go, at once, | quickly, and then he stole an arm around Mrs. 
in pursuit, and I hope,’ kissing her death-like } Seymour's slender waist, and said: 
lips, ‘that to-morrow, ce dawn, you may have} ‘‘Kiss me, dear, and say ‘God bless Arty.’ 
her again in your arms.”’ Mrs. Seymour did as he asked, snd’ repeated the 
Oh, the long, bright, cruel night, in which ; caress most fondly, adding, tenderly : 
the moon shone on the mother’s enforced calm, Poa Dear little man !” 
and witnessed the father’s and husband’s fierce} “Don’t forget that she’s to be’ my little wife,” 
activity, Telegrams were sent to Paris for the } urged the boy. 
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“God grant it,” breathed the mother, fer-; The sudden fear of his own’ possible impru- 
yenily. dence made Arthur pale with dismay, but gave 
When Captain Seymour came in, the boy left } him coolness for reflection. 
them together. He asked to go to his bed, at an “You help me to get her back, and I will give 
unusually early hour. Sleeping alone, in a small you my ten pounds that Uncle Regy gave me, and 
room within his mother’s, he often rose early and ; my watch besides. Ten pounds is two hundred 
passed out, without waking her;.so she was not } and fifty francs,” he added, shrewdly, “and will 
surprised to find his room empty, at the late hour } help you to Paris, and more.” 
of her rising, next day. So the two plotted together, and Arty vowed 
A note, which came up on her chocolate-tray, ; not to betray the gypsy boy. Finally, they 
escaped her attention for still another half-hour ; gegparnted for a few hours; but at nine in the 
but was, at last, discoyered. It ran thus: } eyening, Sir Arthur, being supposed to be sleep- 
a : ing soundly, slipped ont, and joined his new 
WEEE De friend. ‘The ten-pound note was in his hand, ag 


Don’t thine I am stolen, like baby Helen. well as the watch’; and both boys trudged away 
Iam only gone to a place where I think I may | i145 the night. 


find some news of her, and I will come back at 








z ce . 3 They walked on and on, until it seemed to 
night, if you don’t hunt for Py if you do, Imay { tired little Arthur that the morning must be near. 
get some hurt. Good-bye till to-night. { As the gray of dawn began at last to appear, they 
P suy little Arty. { approached one of the many ravines which led to 
eset aio t tell anyone, annie dear, espe- | the deep valley overlooked from the terrace of 
cially Helen's papa and mamma, Snuveterre. Here the scrubby oaks and scattered 
After leaying the Seymours, earlier in that pines began to give way to loftier trees, 
day, the child’s movements had been rather mys- They crept through a hole in the hedge; 
terious. He went out by the servants’ entrance, pushed on across a field or so of high ferns; and 
below the terrace, and along by a, back lane, to | at last plunged into 4 gully that led to the valley 
the high-road leading to Sanveterre. Lounging } below, in which was a ruined tower. 
along the same road, was a ragged-looking Poor little Arthur’s tired feet were quickened, 
urchin, with his face tied up in a dirty haudker- { when they beheld, in the ruined courtyard, the 
chief. To this unsuitable companion, Sir Arthur square cart, with its small door and window, 
ran hastily, as soon as no one was in sight, and } which he remembered to haye seen at the end of 
put in his hand a piece of money, saying: ie caravan on the day before little Helen’s dis- 
“Oh, is it really thee? And hast thou any } 4ppe#trance. 
news of her?” } “Back, back! Don’t let her see you, or she'll 
“Of whom should I have news?” growled the ; cry out,” whispered the gypsy hoy. 
dirty boy, in an unfamiliar patois. } Arty looked, and saw a little brown-faced child, 
“But you are come for that—you are come to {with short black curls, paddling, with white 
make me happy—to dry. my tears, and tell me } feet, in the rivulet which ran below. Something 
how to find her,’’ insisted little Arthur, hotly, } in this child made Arty’s breath come quick, and 
smoothing the big boy’s dirty hand and rough { his heart beat; but she was as dark as a child 
sleeve, with a pleading caress, and gazing he- } could be, and in that not at all like Helen. 
seechingly up into his face, with eyes full of tear- 3 “Lozonga’s still very ill, and can’t leave the 
drops, which he was too proud to let fall. } van, so Ihave to beg for her, you know,’ ex- 
“Tere,” he continued, pouring a store of small ; plained the boy, pointing toward the cart. “The 
coins into the dirty hand, ‘and you shall have ; others are gone to Oloron, to the fair, and you 
more, much more, and you will tell me—me, little ; can tuke La Mignonne away now—it is your ouly 








Arty, where to find baby Helen ?”” }ehance—if you'll promise no noise shall come of 
The dirty boy looked in Arty’s pleading face, ;it;” and he pointed to the brown fairy who 
and tried not to relent; but did not succeed. paddled in the rivulet. 


«They will Kill me, you know, unless I can; ‘That isn’t Helen. That child is brown,” 
get off to my grandfather in Paris,’’ he said. ; gasped Sir Arthur, dismayed and disappointed. 
«But you area brave garcon, and tried to keep “Walnuts,” said the boy, briefly, shrugging 
her from lashing me. I'll tell you, if they do i his shoulders. ‘That's what cheated the police. 
kill me. You mind and look out sharp, though, i we put her asleep, when they came; and they 
or they'll send La Mignonne over the Pyrenees, looked for blonde hair and white skin. Of 
and you'll never see her again. If they get wind ; course, we'd dyed all that, the first thing.” 
of it, they’ll be afraid of the police, you know.” i Arthur hardly waited for more than the first 
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words. He flew toward the child, who, when ; saddle; he gathered both children into his arms. 
she saw him coming, recognized him at once; ; It was Captain Seymour, who had at last got a 
held out her arms, and’ wept for joy. } clue to Arty’s movements, and fortunately arrived 
He kissed and fondled her. fat this crisis; for half an hour afterwards, it 
“ Quick, quick,” urged the gypsy boy. ‘Ifyou would have been too late, the gypsies having 
are going at all, be off, before Lozonga knows.” } discovered Helen’s flight meantime. 


The words lent wings to the poor children, the 


watch and the ten-pound note haying first changed { 


hands, according to the bargain. 
For the first mile or two, the small brown maid 


Helen’s mother, in her quiet room, had been 
kept from all knowledge of Arthur’s escapade, 
lest hope again awakened and again disappointed 
should destroy the small remains of her strength. 


could not be sweet enough to her brave little; No sooner had the fugitives reached the hotel 
cavalier; then her ladyship began to feel sure of ; than Arty burst away, however, and rushed to 


her escape, and a welcome reception at home. | 


She asked after all, and learned their grief at her 
loss. “ Besides, the tiny legs began to tire, and 
her patience to wax short. 

“© hou hast brought nothing to eat, my hus- 
band ?”” she said. 

They sat resting themselves, as she spoke, on 
a green hedge, out of sight of the road. 

“What would you, my wife? I only thought 
of rescuing you; and I came so far, walking all 
the night through, you know.” 

‘Poor boy.’ And she put her tiny browned 
hand on his head, caressingly. ‘« But that horri- 
ble Lozonga gaye me brown bread, thou knowest. 
Even brown bread is good, when one is so hungry. 
T wonder if Monsieur de Samaniega, my other 


husband,” she said, coquettishly, ‘* wouldn’t find ; 


me something to eat, if he were here?” 
Little Arthur, though his head throbbed, arose 


her room. 

“I have found her! Here she ig,” the gallant 
little fellow screamed, as he led Mrs. Seymour 
to the door. ‘*Come, Helen.” And with that, 
utterly exhausted, he fainted dead away. 

When Sir Arthur had recovered, and was safe 
in Lady Hesketh’s arms, and tinte was found in 
which to rejoice oyer Helen, that small person 
had become severely dignified. : 

«No one has time to be glad that I have come 
back,’ she said. “It seems that I am quite in 
the way. Where is Monsieur de Samaniega?” 
And she turned a dimpled shoulderto her mother’s 
caress, with an air of supreme indifference. 

Ata four o'clock dinner on the terrace, where 
all the world was assembled to rejoice together, 
Miss Helen specially distinguished herself by 
her amiability ; being charmed, as she announced, 
“*to be, for once in lier life, sufficiently brown to 


from the grass, and moved off toward the road, at } wear rose-color.”” 


tliese words, to look for a cottage where he might 


She was ravishingly condescending, moreover, 


ask for food. But the terrible fatigue of the last ; to all adorers; but when Monsieur de Samaniega, 
few hours, added to the heat of the morning sun, { presuming upon ancient intimacy, ventured to 
was too much for him; and quite overcome, he } address her as ‘madame, my wife,’ she re- 
staggered and fell, fainting, § sponded, with quick tears in her big blue eyes: 

Helen, at this, began to cry in earnest, and { “Oh, no, monsieur; you stopped tranquilly at 
Kiss his white cheeks, saying she was no longer | home while I was lost. ‘This,’ with a close clasp 
hungry, Suddenly, 2 horseman, at full speed, § ; ‘of her brown arms about happy Arthur's neck, 
came dashing up; he threw himself from his! ‘this is my little husband, forever and eyér,” 
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‘THovaH for thy sake I bear regretful sorrow, 
Though for thy sake undying pain I feel, 

For thy sweet sake a patient trust I borrow, 
And for thy sake my wounded soul I heal. 


I banish as I can the desolation, pressing 
Its numbing hauds on weary heart and head; 
And smile as thon wouldst wish to see me smiling— 
Glad, aud at peace to see the sun once more. 
My books, my flowers, my busy friends beguiling 
How heavily my thoughts weigh on me in the morning, My heart, to half forget that happiness is o'er. 
When first I wake from deep and dreamless rest! 
How constantly they ‘mind me of the fair adorning 
Of awectest dreams, that once had thrilled my breast. 
But when the sunshine sends its golden blessing 
Across the eastern fields, with dew-light spread, 


And though T feel that I am daily losing 
Some tendor peace for which a heart may break, 
I gain in strength, all good and beauty choosing 
‘To help me grow more worthy—for thy sake, 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 53. 


CHAPTER IV. 

He had taken his violin from its case, and was 
just commencing a slight prelude, when Fabian, 
the page, was seen crossing the old garden 
toward them, bearing a message from the bishop, 
the purport of which was, that strangers of dis- 
tinction had arrived at the palace, causing him 
to request the immediate presence of the two 
ladies, to whom he desired to introduce them. 
‘Then, turning to Guiseppe, whom he greeted with 
® gesture of respect, he said: ‘His reverence 
also commanded me, signor, to seek you out, and 
ask you to come to the palace to-morrow evening, 
when you will meet many rare musicians, among 
whom, as he was pleased to say, the student of 
Padua would not rank the lowest.” 

“Tam much beholden to his reverence for his 


throng that crowded the immense building, to 
hear the thrilling music of that great performer, 
«<T have not strength to withstand the temptation, 
though duty bids me turn a deaf ear to it.” 
“And pray, signor, may I ask what duty you 
will violate by accepting the hospitality of the 
Bishop of Padua?” inquired the marchesa, 
“None, fair lady, by that simple act; but it is 
that they who by nature have a right to com- 
mand my obedience look with disapproval on 
my intense love of music; and therefore I should 
shun all places where that passion may find food 
i for its cravings.” 
} «Tt seems to me that you judge yourself too 
} harshly,” said the marchesa; “but ignorant as 
I am of your position, I can express no opinion 
concerning your course of duty. But I beseech 
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rare courtesy,’ said Guiseppe, secretly marveling § you, let not penitence for real or fancied de- 
at it; “yet I am at a loss to understand on what 3 linquencies stand in the way of your appearance 
he grounds this goodly opinion of my skill, as it } at the bishop’s, to-morrow evening. Remember, 
has never been tested in his presence.” before you renounce the beau science, I must 

“Your pardon, signor, but it has,’’ returned ‘hear once again the chords of that wonderful 


the page; “ once at the villa of a noble lady, near 
Padua, and again this morning, when he heard 
your violin, and questioned me whence the sound 
proceeded ; so I told him of our recontre, and he 
¥ecognized at once the student minstrel he had 
before met, from my description.”’ 

“T owe your master hearty thanks for his 
kindness and good-will, but—” 

“Nay,” hastily interposed the marchesa, the 
elder of the two ladies, “ we can admit no ‘buts,’ 
signor, in the way.of your obedience to the lord 
bishop. Is it not so, Ianthe?”’ she continued, 
addressing the young girl. 

“Truly so, dear aunt, and so you counsel 
wisely,” she answered; and as she spoke, her 
low sweet voice sounded in Guiseppe’s music- 
loving ear like the magical tone of the wind- 
harp, when the light breeze gently touches its 
strings. ‘Perhaps, the signor will let nothing 
bar his way, when we tell him that Verncini will 
be among the performers at the concert.” 

“Veracini?”” echoed Guiseppe, with enthu- 
sinsm. ‘Francesco Veracini?”’ he reiterated; 
for the name fell like a touch of magic upon him, 
and transported him in a moment to the church 
in Venice, where he had once listened, amid the 


/ instrument respond to your touch.” 
“J shall obey you, madame, even though in 
} opposition to my sober judgment,’’ he said. 
During this brief dialogue, Tanthe had re- 
mained a silent, but not an uninterested listener, 
nor unnoticed by Guiseppe, whose glances, to the 
chagrin of the elder lady, often strayed toward 
her; and once, when alluding to the filial duty 
he owed his parents, her eye met his, with a 
look of such sweet approval that, in all his after 
life, it never faded from his memory ; and at the 
moment, strengthened his purpose to make the 
sacrifice they required. ‘The marchesa saw the 
look thus interchanged between them, and in no 
pleasant mood she motioned to depart; and her 
hitherto brilliant smile became very like a sneer, 
when she observed the student pick from the 
ground a small bouquet of violets, which Ianthe 
had dropped, and place itin his bosom. But she 
did not see him raise the fragrant'flowers to his 
lips, as he walked slowly away ; nor even suspect 
the sweet tumult of emotion, which the sight of 
that “mere child,” as she termed her, had raised 
in his young heart. 
It was late when he reached his room, but the 


brilliant twilight illuminated it; and first press- 
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ing his lips to the tender petals of the violets, he private fortune, she was about to retire to an 
filled a small vase with water, and carefully im-} estate she possessed in Milan. 
mersed their sialks; then drawing them toward But the young Ianthe, the cherished niece of 
him, sat down to inhale tWeir perfume, while} the bishop, had recently returned from the con- 
recalling the glance and smile of the lovely girl} vent where she had been educated, to be the joy 
through whose touch they had becorite to him pre- } and delight of his home; and the opportunity of 
cious and holy as sanctified relics are to devotees. { winning his sister, just then freed from her 
She seemed to him, as, gazing on the violets he} bondage, to be the companion and matronly 
vividly recalled her, pure and spiritual as one} protector of his orphan child, was a hope which 
of his own exquisite harmonies; or ‘like some} he immediately sought to realize by urging her 
rare creature of the elements,” soon to dissolve } to make a permanent home at the palace. Weary 
into her native and transparent air. Then her} of the vain pomp and éclat which had failed to 
Yoice—how low and ravishingly sweet it was; } satisfy her, she readily yielded to his wishes; 
and her eyery moyement a revelation of harmony } but, nevertheless, her unsatisfied life seemed to, 
and grace, She, then—this angelic ereature—} her empty; and she longed, with morbid craving, 
was the niece of the Bishop of Padua, whom he } for some devoted heart on which to lavish the 
had been solicited to instruct in the science of} whole wealth of her affection. 
music, when, with eyes blind to the future, he} She was sincerely attached to the bishop, her 
had declined the task. Vainly, now, he cursed} brother; but regarded and treated the young 
his folly, and longed for power to recall his! Tanthe as a mere child. Still, after her own 
decision. So he lived oyer, in his solitude, the} fashion, she loved the girl; but was capricious 
scene of the evening. bin manifesting her affection; ridiculing, often, 
He thought, too, of the marchesa, full of fascina-} her artlessness as too childish, and condemning 
tion, but of a kind which a subtle instinct warned } her generous and unselfish acts, and the perfect 
him to be wary. He did not know it, but he felt} sincerity of her character, which offered so 
it to be so, that she had singled him out for her} striking a contrast to her own deep and design- 
prey. She had met him at the Del Monti palace; } ing nature. 
and there was a charm in his intellectual face, in It was past midnight before Guiseppe retired 
his graceful person and noble carriage, and shores to rest; and then the singular events, that had 
all, in the manifestation of his divine art, that} stirred the even tenor of his life, shaped them- 
fascinated and roused within her the deepest} selyes into dreams, so bright that he would 
interest. Solicitous to obtain a further knowledge } gladly have regarded them as omens of a happy 
of him, which personal intercourse only could future. But the occupations of the day put to 
bestow, she had incited the bishop to solicit his} flight these pleasant auguries; and almost a 
services as instructor in music to Ianthe; and} dread of the coming evening, with its require- 
when baflled in this purpose by his refusal, her } ments, creeping over him, he had recourse to his 
intriguing spirit busied itself in diyining some} violin, practicing his choicest pieces: chiefly the 
plan by which o nearer intercourse should be} Sonata Diayolo, which he had learned in perfec- 
established between them. The chance meeting} tion, and justly considered his chef d’auvre. 
with him near the old turret favored her wish, as, 








through her persuasion, he had consented to CHAPTER V. 
accept the bishop’s invitation, which had been Tue hour for his visit to the palace at length 
given through her artful prompting. arrived. He was strangely excited by the cer- 


Donna Viola, or the marchesa, as was her title, H tainty of again meeting the Iovely Ianthe, and still 
was the youthful widow of the Marchese del} more perhaps by the thought of listening again to 
Rossi, a nobleman of immense wealth, but more } the unequaled music of the accomplished Veracini, 
than twice the age of his blooming bride, who } and of being called upon, perhaps, to exhibit his 
had married: him that her passion for splendor | poor skill to the critical judgment of the great 
might be gratified hy the more than Oriental } master. Arrived at the palace, he faltered, how- 
magnificence with which he promised to surround } ever, and would haye drawn back, if he could, 
her, But she soon wearied of the heartless pa-} It was, however, too late to retreat; and sum- 
geantry: her jeweled robes covered an aching | moning his courage, though still with a faltering 
heart, her glittering coronet a weary brow. } heart, he followed a page into the spacious ves- 
Four years passed away, when she was released } tibule, and on through a suite of stately apart- 
from her captivity by the death of her lord. The} ments, to the entrance of a brilliantly-lighted 
title and estates passed to a distant relative: ; salon. He heard his name announced, and 
and with only a small bequest added to her } entering he beheld gay faces, and heard low 
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strains of music mingled with the hum of yoices, 
and the sweet sounds of women’s laughter. For 
an instant—it seemed to him an age—he stood 
bewildered. Then the bishop advanced with 
cordial greeting, and thanks for his ready com- 


pliance with his wishes. After this, he presented’ 


him to the marchesa, and to Donna Tanthe, as 2 
guest for whom he desired their especial regards. 

The welcoming smiles with which they re- 
ceived him, and the kind and courteous bearing 
of the noble host, reassured the young debutant, 
and enabled him to return the greetings of the 
distinguished amateurs to whom the bishop pre- 
sented him, with the modest self-possession that 
characterized his usual manner, 

There were few ladies present, nor was the 
company large; but it was composed of those 
before whom Guiseppe felt it would require no 
small amount of courage to display his skill. 
But Veracini spoke to him with kind encourage- 
ment, and with flattering words told him that the 
fame of his attainments, had reached his ears, and 
rendered him most desirous to hear his perform- 
ance. Then, pointing to a concerto, that lay 
open on the music-stand, he requested him to 
attempt it in company with himself. 

Guiseppe bowed assent, though inwardly 

_ Shrinking from the ordeal. His hand trembled, 
as taking up his violin, he drew his bow across 
the strings; but it acquired vigor and firmness, 
as the sounds awoke beneath his touch, and his 
timidity vanished. He forgot the presence of 
others, and felt himself alone in the world of 
harmony which surrounded him. The beautiful 
concerto came to an end, and deafening plaudits 
resounded through the rooms: such a union of 
skill producing the most entrancing result; and 
astonished, overpowered by his success, the 
young musician drew back, to hide the emotion 
which betrayed itself on his ingenuous face. 

The last sound of applause had scarcely died 
away, when he was called for again, and this 
time he was to play alone. ‘The trial was o 
hard one; but the encouraging smile and out- 
spoken words of the great master banished his 
timidity; and toying a moment with his instru- 
ment, he executed with confident and consum- 
mate skill the inspired music of his dream—the 
wonderful ‘‘ Sonata del Diavolo.”’ 

Its strange wild melody riveted the attention 
of the audience, and the young man’s kindling 
eyes and glowing cheeks, as with the skill of a 
master he handled his bow, declared the original 
and unique piece to be the inspiration of his own } 
genius, rather than the superhuman teaching of } 
«demon dark, or angel from above,’? to which 
source he had attributed it. When, at last, the 
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{ musician paused, not a sound, for a moment, fol- 
lowed the hush of that rich and marvelous 
melody, But then came loud plaudits, and from 
Veracini himself, who during the performance 
had stood leaning forward, an absorbed listener, 
still and immovable, as though entranced by the 
wonderful, and, as he termed it, divine music. 

It was © moment of proud triumph to the 
young musician; he had become the hero of the 
night; he was surrounded by admirers, and 
eyery lip uttered words of praise and congratula- 
tion; but the glance of sweet approyal, which he 
caught from Ianthe’s speaking eye, 
precious to him than eyen the hearty ‘Well 
done!’’ uttered by the veteran Veracini. 

She stood beside the marchesa, whose love of 
pomp still showed itself in the richness of her 
attire, and the splendor of the jewels that blazed 
upon her person, forming a contrast to her young 
companion, who, seareely past her childhood, still 
loved its simplicity, nor coveted more gorgeous 
gems than the Orient pearls which gleamed among 
the shining braids of her dark hair. 

Guiseppe stole through the bevy of admirers 
that surrounded him, and wearied by the excite- 
ment of the evening, retreated to the deep 
embrasure of a window that looked out upon the 
fragrant garden, The fresh night air bathed his 
hot brow with its icy coolness, and he leaned 
forth to inhale it, and to gaze, for a moment, on 
the heavens, where hosts of stars shone out with 
almost dazzling lustre through the transparent 
atmosphere. 

Suddenly, this stolen moment of quiet enjoy- 
ment was interrupted by the light touch of a 
hand upon his arm, and the whisper of a low 
yoice, which said: 

“And will you now, eyen in this moment of 
triumph, when Veracini himself bows down in 
homage to your genius—say, will you now 
forswear and forsake your art?” 

Turning quickly, he saw the marchesa standing 
beside him. 

“Tt is hard, madame,” he said, ‘in this mo- 
ment of unexpected triumph, to answer your ques- 
} tion as I should; hard, when success beckons me 
onward, to remain true to the resolve of yester- 
day,” 

«‘And why should you, signor? If it be 
} fame and distinction which your parents covet for 
iyou, may they not be won as nobly by the lyre 
as by the pen?’’ 

«They do not think so,” 

“But you should choose, and shape your own 
destiny,” she said, imperatively, 

“I would, but I may not,” he said. “I am 
) bound by filial duty to forswear the divine art I 
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love, and after this night of triumph I. have j 
vowed to do so.”” 

“But I absolve you signor from that rash { 
yow,”’ said the bishop, who unperceived had ap- 
proached, with Donna Ianthe leaning on his arm. 
«You are endowed with rare talent as a musician, 
young man. Do not, like the unfaithful steward, 
bury it in a napkin.” 

“J would never do it, my lord,’ answered 
Guiseppe, “though untold difficulties harred my 
way to success, but for the imperative call of duty, 
to which I haye given a sorrowful assent.’’ 

“1 pray you, then, young man, to revoke it,” 
said the bishop; “and if any aid of mine can 
assist you in following out the path plainly 
allotted you by Providence, it is heartily yours. 
I honor your filial obedience, but no parent has 
aright to accept such a sacrifice, and no son is 
bound to ignore the inspiration breathed into him 
by his Maker, at the call of ignorance and preju- 
dice. Nor shall it be so; and if your parents 


insist on coercing you, I will speak reason to 
them myself, and convince them that they are 








committing the unpardonable sin, in forcing you 
to renounce the pursuit of the God-given and 
divine art of music.” 

The good bishop spoke with unwonted warmth, 
so deeply interested was he in the career of the 
young student, whose wonderful skill, as ex- 
hibited on-this evening, had filled him with 
wonder and delight—himself a skilled musician 
and a passionate lover of the science. Guiseppe 
was deeply touched by this interest displayed in 
his behalf; and with words that came from his 
heart, but which seemed to him cold, 
pressed his thanks. Then his reverence, gra- 
ciously accepting them, again resumed: ‘ ea 
the present, signor, I will not ask you to let the 
study of your art supersede your daily pursuit of} 
knowledge in the schools. Perhaps you may 
reconcile the two; at all events, for the present, 
let each have their allotted portion of your time; 
and accordingly, I wish to appoint you to a post } 
which will demand your highest. talent, to the } 
improvement of which the hours not allotted 
to severer study must all be devoted.” 


he ex- 
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““The duties of the post will not interfere with 
your scholastic studies, which I do not ask you 
to neglect; for the hours devoted to each will not 
interfere. Besides, your position in the orches- 
tra will give you opportunities to keep alive and 
cultivate your musical skill; and will also yield 
f remuneration by no means contemptible; and 
which, as I know something of the expenses of a 
student’s life, will not come amiss to to you.” 

“Your kindness, my lord bishop, so greatly 
exceeds my deserts, that I cannot find words in 
which to frame my thanks,’’ said Guiseppe. 

“J want no thanks, young man; for in thus 
serving you, I serve myself, which I mean to do 
still further, by.renewing a proposal to you which 
you have once rejected, but which I flatter myself 
you may now consider with more indulgence.” 

“ Your reverence has only to name it.” 

“Tt regards my niece here, Dontia lanthe. She 
can already twang the strings of her guitar with 
tolerable skill; and though you haye once de-. 
clined to consider her your pupil, I think, if you 
can spare time from other duties to impart to her 
a few lessons in your art, you will find her an 
apt pupil, and one that will do no discredit to 
your teaching.” 

Quiseppe’s heart beat tumultuously at these 
words; but conquering his emotion, he answered, 
modestly: ‘If my poor services can be any aid to 
the Lady Ianthe, I shall feel honored in having 
been requested to bestow them.” 

** We understand each other, then,’ said the 
bishop; ‘and to-morrow, if it please you, my 
pet will be ready to receive her first lesson. How 
say you, darling, shall it beso? For the whole 
arrangement, you know, depends upon your own 
wish and convenience.” 

“Tt shall be as you say, if it suits Signor 
Tartini's convenience to come,” she said, looking 


ies with a sunny smile, that made her beauty 


irresistible. ‘ But please do not tell him I am 
an apt pupil. Aunt Viola always says, you know, 
that I shall never be a St. Cecilia.” 

«Perhaps not, sweet. There are few who even 
aspire so high, and fewer who reach the saint’s 
perfection. But if I remember right, you were 


Guiseppe's interest and curiosity were much { to try the ‘Gondolier’s Dream’ on your guitar, 
excited by these words; but before he could ask | to-night, with Signor Veracini; so your new 
an explanation, the bishop proceeded to say + cay: instructor will have an opportunity to judge 
wish you to accept the place of conductor of the} somewhat of your musical capacity, by the way 
orchestra, in the Church: of St. Antonio. It is; in which you acquit yourself.” 


running into vagaries under the guidance of 
Corelli, and I wish to entrust its direction } 
entirely to you.” 
Guiseppe listened in speechless astonishment } 
to this unexpected, and as it seemed to Si 
amazing proposition; but the bishop went on: 





“Oh, uncle, dear, cannot I be excused from 
playing, to-night?” she pleaded. ‘ Signor Tartini 
will have an opportunity to judge of my capacity 
to-morrow ; and I should fail to do any justice to 
myself, were I to play before this audience.” 


“But you know, my child, the piece was 
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composed for you by Veracini, on condition that } ing him more plainly than he could understand 
you would play it to his accompaniment, this } himself. 
evening. If you would reach perfection, you And so, when the bishop reminded him that 
must accustom yourself to play in the presence ; they must have one solo upon his violin before 
of competent judges, and court rather than shrink > the evening closed, he was not loth to obey, 
from their criticisms; and sure I am it will be : though he had not expected to be called upon 
lenient: for considering your youth and inex- again. But when, with the first sound of his in- 
perience, you are eyen now, in my perhaps } strument, he saw the beautiful lanthe re-enter 
partial opinion, no contemptible musician.” the salon, and glide dream-like past him, the bow 
“But everyone will not judge me so favor- {trembled in his hand, and he found it no easy 
ably,’’ she urged, ‘and so if for this time I might } thing to recover his self-possession. With the last 
be excused—" long-drawn note of the solo, her place was again 
Guiseppe, hearing this, marveled how anyone eet the evening was closing, the guests de- 
could resist so sweet a pleader; but the bishop } parting, and as among them he left the lighted 
was inexorable. ‘You must not ask it,’’ he re- } hall of the palace, and returned to his lonely 
plied. ‘See, yonder comes Fabian with your } chamber, he secretly recoiled from the position 
guitar, and all are waiting in expectation,’ and j into which he almost felt that he had suffered 
ruthlessly he led her across the salon to where the himself to be entrapped. 
great composer awaited her. Guiseppe followed ; A lamp was’ burning on the table in his study, 
with the marchesa, stationing himself where he ; when he entered, and beside it lay a letter, in 
could best hear and observe the graceful novice. {| whose superseription he instantly recognized the 
; familiar hand of his mother. He seized it 
eagerly, but hesitated for a moment to open it: 
CHAPTER VI. then, breaking the seal, he read as follows: 
Wirn a trembling hand, Iunthe took her in- “Tam alone this evening, my darling son, and 
strument from the page. A few whispered words } yet not alone in spirit, for you are with me; your 
from Veracini reassured her, as she lightly { smile is beaming on me; your eyes, with the old 
touched its cords; but her courage grew with } love-light in them, look into mine, and the very 
the thrilling melody; and soon forgetful of her } tones of your voice seem borne to me on the 
surroundings, she drew from the responsive } whispering breeze. My heart embraces you, 
strings a gush of sound most rare and exquisite, | though my arms cannot, and it is full of tender 
with which her pure and bird-like voice blended } thoughts of you, of joy at your progress, and with 
‘in sweetest harmony. It was © brief piece, but } hope that all we desire for you may be fulfilled. 
yery beautiful, and executed even to the satisfac- “T said I was alone—alone in the dear summer- 
tion of ifs composer; and whien the last note died } chamber; but your father sits without, under the 
on the instrument, and the liquid tones of the } shade of the orange tree, which showed its first 
young yoice melted into silence, a sudden hush } green shoot above the earth on the very day 
fell upon the company: but only for a moment; } when your dear eyes first opened to the light. 
for then, as with one breath, burst forth the } Yesterday, we were gladdened by fair reports 
yapturous applause. Trembling and blushing to } of you from a learned councillor of Padua, who 
find herself the object of such plaudits, the ; spoke much in praise of your modest deportment, 
shrinking girl glided from the apartment. and of your diligence in study; and so we rejoice 
It seemed to Guiseppe, as if, with her disap- } in the thought that you are feeding on rich fruit 
pearance, a sudden gloom hail fallen upon the } from the tree of knowledge, and that when the 
brilliant salon, and as he stood with his uncon- $ sun of our lives shall be near its setting, yours 
scious gaze fixed upon the door through which } will be in its meridian brightness, shedding 
the lovely songstress had passed, he became sud- j abroad the glorious beams of science and knowl- 
denly conscious that the marchesa was closely } edge. 
observing him, Instinctively, he shrank from “How me manage to live on without you T 
her look. He could not tell himself why, nor } cannot tell, missing you as we do daily. Yet all 
define the consciousness that led him to shun her } around us remains the same. Your favorite 
scrutiny. But the dread of it was there, and he } flowers still charm us with their bloom; the 
could not shake it off. Yet he replied court- 3 golden laburnum sheds its blossoms on the lake, 
eously to her remarks, and acceded, though with } where the tame swan sits waiting for your hand 
a restraint which he could not control, to the } to feed him; the ring-doves still coo lovingly in 
praise she lavished on Donna Ianthe's successful } the old lime, and duly the little blind girl comes 
debut, conscious all the while that she was read- { with her freshly-gathered bouquet, and her art- 
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less inquiry of when you will return. Ah, when { diligently prosecuting his legal studies; and 
indeed, dear boy? ‘To give the old charm, by } resolved to persevere as he had that night com~- 
your presence, to these familiar objects, and be-{menced. But though for those few hours of 
guile the eyening as of old with your music. Ijserious study he had dismissed all softer 
haye heard none to compare with it, since you | thoughts, with the first moment of relaxation 
left us, and though we cannot approve your un-} the scenes and events of the preceding evening 
due deyotion to your instrument, we do not ask { | recurred to him, in all their yaried and enchant- 
you wholly to forget its use; but rather desire | ing brilliancy. 
that in your hours of relaxation frem study you} He heard again the murmur of applause which 
should perfect yourself in its use, that it may not } greeted the execution of his sonata, and saw the 
only be to you a pleasant resort from graver pur- } lovely smile and tender eyes of Ianthe beaming 
suits, but also prove a source of enjoyment to { upon him, in sympathy and approval, ‘And 
others, to-day,” he thought, ‘I am to see her again.” . 
«And now, my dear son, having written you} ‘The certainty of this coming interview haunted 
long letter, I must bid you farewell, begging you i him like some sweet dream, till the hour named 
always to remember that you have the hopes and } for his first lesson to his charming pupil arrived; 
the happiness of your parents in your keeping, } and then, half shrinking from the responsibility 
and that you will hold the trust sacred, and in so ; which he had consented to accept, yet elated by 
doing best secure your own ultimate happiness and } the prospect of being admitted to her presence— 
prosperity. Let me hear from you speedily. ‘That } not only now, but day after day, as her guide 
you continue well and happy, and that the good | and teacher in his own beloved art—he rallied 
God may bless you, my son, and send his holy | his courage, and went to fulfil his engagement. 


angels to watch and guard you, is the daily } 
prayer of your affectionate mother, 
Paunine Tartint.” 

The letter, wet with Guiseppe’s tears, fell from 
his hand as he finished its perusal, and with his 
face bowed upon his folded arms, he bent down 
upon the table, his heart melted by his mother’s 
tender words, and wounded by the consciousness 
that he had never deserved them less than at this } 
moment. Smitten with remorse, he started sud- 
denly from his seat, and trayersing the room 
with rapid and agitated step, his agony broke 
forth in impassioned words: ‘‘ She lauds me for 
my filial obedience, and for my perseverance in 
study; and I wild merit her loving commendation. 
Yes, though it cost the sacrifice of my dearest 
hopes, I will—I will strive to fulfil hers. The 
_Silent hours of the night I will devote to study, 
and so redeem the moments giyen to the one 
science the love of which was inborn with my 


birth, Yes, even now, will I shut out the bright } 


and beautiful images that throng my mind, and 


for their sakes, who love me so well, strive to | 


find interest and harmony in these yolumes, 
whose pages I so reluctantly unfold.”* 


And as these half-unspoken thoughts agitated | 


his mind, he gathered his volumes of casuistry 


and jurisprudence together, and stroye to fix his } 


mind upon their contents, brooding persistently 
over them till the very light of dawn stole in, 


| Fabian was waiting in the corridor to conduct 
him to the music-room, where the ladies were 
ready to receive him; Donna Ianthe sitting on a 
| cushion, at the feet of the marchesa, reading 
aloud from the poems of Tasso. The silver 
tones of her voice fell like some rial strain of 
music on the ear of Guiseppe, as he entered ; and 
both reader and listener were so absorbed by 
their subject, that they failed to perceive the 
young musician’s entrance, till his name was 
announced by Fabian. 

Then both rose up to welcome him, and he 
returned their cordial salutation with a graceful 
simplicity which was natural to him; and though 
now not wholly free from a slight embarrassment, 
} it only added grace to his manner. 

Lest he should seem to place himself on the 
footing of a guest, he referred immediately to the 
; object of his visit, and proceeded to give his first 
MGeeant The bishop, who soon appeared, was 
; charmed with the new tutor, and delighted with 
} Tanthe’s quickness. 

















CHAPTER VII. 

So passed a succession of weeks, during which 
Guiseppe was constant in- his instructions to 
; Donna Ianthe, whose rapid progress fully satis- 
fied her uncle. He also filled, with honor to 
| himself, and perfect satisfaction to all interested, 
| the post to which the bishop had appointed him 


eclipsing by its brightness the dim flame of his | in the orchestra of St. Antonio; and yet, with 
nearly expiring lamp. Sleep had not visited his } these engrossing duties, he remained faithful to 
eyes; but the feyerish excitement of his mind } his self-imposed promise of deyoting many hours 
forbade him to feel the need of it. He was } of each night to his collegiate studies, in which 
satisfied with the resolution he had formed of { he made such rapid progress that he quite out- 
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stripped his compeers, and bid fair to win the} Guiseppe had not resolution to decline the 
highest prize in the University. \ } courtesies which brought him into such familiar 

But it also, alas happened that, as thedays went, RUSTE with Ianthe, though at the same time 
on, and the lessons grew longer and more intri- } he dreaded the jealous observation of the mar- 
cate, both the youthful teacher and also the fair | chesa, who had distinguished him by many marks 
pupil became initiated in the mysteries of a subtler ; of fayor, too pointed to be misunderstood, and 
science than that in which he had proposed to} who had been heard to declare, that having once 
instruct her. The knowledge of it came upon married for worldly advantages, she had learned 
them suddenly, and before they had any sus-} to despise them; and that, in future, wherever 
picion of their danger. For a time, he knew only }'she bestowed her hand, her heart should accom- 
that never had teacher so docile and apt ascholar; } pany it, and that it should be given from pure 
who never wearied him, but made his task of} affection, uninfluenced by any consideration of 
instruction a constant and growing pleasure. fortune or birth. 

And ‘she—what happiness, she thought, tobe} This declaration had been made in his hearing, 
taught by one so patient and forbearing: over-{ and he would not haye regarded it, had it not 
looking her dullness, and lengthening out his; been followed by many trifling demonstrations of 
lessons beyond all precedent—how could she help ? a warm interest in and admiration for himself, 
listening to his instructions, and practicing them | and by a jealous scrutiny of his intercourse with 
hour after hour, without weariness or complaint? } Ianthe, which, when possible, she always found 
And so, with self-deceptive reasoning, she} means to interrupt. This state of things soon 
thought to hide even from herself her tender} began seriously to affect his health; ,his cheek 
secret. But the similar experience of his own } grew pale, and his eye languid; even music 
heart taught the passionate student to read aright } seemed to have lost its charm for him, and the 
the new emotions which were stirring’ in hers. midnight hours he had so long given to study 

He felt it wrong to rejoicé in the discovery he; were spentiin rapidly passing up and down his 
had made, butit filled him with a rapturous joy he } chamber, or in troubled musings on his sleepless 
found it difficult to conceal. He grew more silent ; pillow. 
and abstracteil, but there was reverence and devo-} This change in him was too marked not to be 
tion in every look and word he aildressed to her. } observed by everyone, and when urged to con- 
As he saw her cheek glow with blushes at his ap- } sult a physician, he did so, though aware that 
proach, and hersoft eye droop beneatli his glance, } no physical ailment affected) him; but he was 
he could scarcely command himself; and often hid } told by the wise Eseulapius, that if he yalued 
beneath ‘silence and reserve the thoughts and ; his life, to’ quit Padua, and try the effect of his 
feelings he dared notiexpress. But Ianthe’s less } native air, which alone, if anything could, might 
guarded manner sometimes tempted him beyond ; restore him. He felt indeed that his only safety 
prudence to confess all, and sue for forgiveness. i was in flight: that his love for the beautiful and 

She, however, was not haunted by doubts or; high-born Ianthe was presumptuous ; for though 
fears: she lived and rejoicetl in the present, and ; the unconscious tenderness and deyotion of her 
felt it bliss enough to listen to his gifted speech, { manner had carried with it the sweet conviction 
to mect his beaming smile, and to interpret} that his love had found a response in her heart, he 
tenderly his speaking glance. All pure thoughts | felt it would be treachery to avail himself of this 
and delicious harmonies were associated with ; discovery. That, however she might receive his 
him; and she grew to ‘love her guitar with } confession, should he dare to make it, the proud 
almost childish tenacity, and to anticipate the{ bishop, when the knowledge of it reached his 
usual lessons with impatience and delight. ears, would spurn him with disdain. 

The bishop, in the *meantime, was’ delighted So he determined to fly. Yet day afier day he 
with his niece’s’progress. He had never known | lingered on, feeding his secret passion with the 
her to be so much interested before, and being } sweetness of her presence, even though he knew 
himself no mean amateur, he cherished the hope | it was destroying him. He grew sad and silent. 
of her becoming so fair a proficient in the science, } } His voice had a melancholy cadence, that more 
that she might bear ‘a part in the social concerts | than once brought tears to Ianthe’sveyes, that did 
he gave monthly to a select circle of friends. He} not escape the observation of her lover, who 
flattered Guiseppe by his warm commendations, } silently blessed her for her precious sympathy, 
invited him frequently to his table, and lavished | not daring to hope that they sprang from a love 
upon him*fayors that might Shaye tutned a head } as deep and hopeless as his own. 
not filled as his was, with the one sbanrhilg! The marchesa had watched this daring passion 
thought of youthful love. growing each day stronger, between the master 
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and his pupil, with the utmost mortification and } I haye been so lonely, My aunt was summoned 
chagrin. Her interest in him had grown into ad- ; to visit a sick nun: her former teacher at the 
i 








a eet 


miration, and it yexed her that anyone beside convent of Santa Maria, and I don’t know when 
herself, accustomed to charm and conquer, should } she will return, for—’ 
exgross him. So she resolved to nip in the bud § She stopped, suddenly, for she emt his 
the growing penchant which she detected between i look; and as if reading too truly its sad and 
the young master and Donna Ianthe. “Such a i tender meaning, she bent silently over the music- 
mere child,” she said to herself, ‘who cannot {lesson that lay open before her. It was a simple 
yet know her own mind—and he to be caught by } sonata, which Guiseppe himself had composed : 
her simplicity. What would my brother, with { tender and pathetic. Ianthe was never weary of 
his high notions, say of this baby flirtation?” practicing it: it seemed the expression of feelings 
At last, one dark morning, Guiseppe rose late, she scarcely dared own to herself; and as for 
and equipped himself for his departure. It ; Guiseppe, he had poured his whole soul into it. 
was the day for the lesson at the palace—the last } As she now lightly touched the strings, the sweet 
he could ever give Ianthe. Should he yield to { pathetic tones she elicited were more expressive 
the temptation; look on her once more, and then } than human speech could have been, of despairing 
depart forever from her sight, and it might be { love, and the speechless agony of parted lovers. 
from her remembrance? And like Adam of old, } She could not finish the strain; but bent forward, 
and other Adams of his race, he yielded, perforce, } her hand still resting motionless upon the guitar, 
having found himself at the steps of the palace “Like magic’s silver sceptre, hovering 
before he had decided. He ascended them; and ‘To waken music from the untouch'd string.” 
familiar now with the intricacies of the interior, he Guiseppe stooped towards her; and as the 
threaded the various passages without guidance, { tears fell fnst and bright, he reverently kissed 
to the music-room. ; the small white hand, upon which one precions 
The tones of a guitar, touched to low and deli- i drop had fallen. Lower drooped her fair head, 
cate harmony, greeted him as he entered the }at this first daring act of love; but no word 
half-open door; and Ianthe, immediately laying ; escaped her lips. 
aside the instrument, arose and came forward to i “Sweetest, forgive me,’’ he whispered. «© Bor- 
meet him. She was alone, and had evidently! give me for having dared to love you—that I 
been weeping; her sweet eyes, still moist with { dare to tell you so, at this parting moment. Yes, 
emotion, reminding him of dewy violets, as she {it must be so: before another day, I shall—I 
raised them, with a look of glad welcome, to his } must—be gone from you forever.” 
face. He took her extended hand, and as he She lifted her tearful face to his, with a look 
feared, pressed it too warmly; for the lovely } of blank astonishment and terror; and it seemed 
blush deepened on her cheek, and her eyes = though her lips refused to frame the words 
drooped beneath his ardent glance as she softly ? she uttered half inaudibly: ‘You will not. No, 
withdrew it, and sinking on a seat, said: ‘I it must not be.” 
thought you were not coming—it is so late; and [ro BE concLupED.] 
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Iver seventy-two! ‘Then trim thy light, 
And get thy jewels all reset; 


At seventy-two, life is begun; 
At seventy-three, begin once more; 


"Tis past meridian, but still bright, 
And lacks some hours to sunset yet. 
At seventy-two, 
Be strong and true; 
Scour off thy rust, and shine anew. 


*Tis yet high day. Thy sword resume, 
And fight fresh battles for the truth ; 
For what is age but youth’s full bloom— 
A riper, more transcendent youth? 
A wedge of gold * 
Is never old; 
Streams broader grow, as downward rolled, 


Fly ewifter as you near the sun, 
And brighter shine at eighty-four. 
‘At ninety-five, 
Shouldst thou arrive, 
Still wait on God, and work, and thrive. 


Keep thy locks wet with morning dew, 
And freely let thy graces flow; 
For life well spent is ever new, 
And years anointed younger grow, 
So, work away; 
Be young for aye: 
From sunset into breaking day, 
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Tr was & bitter hour for Barbara Wortley, when } alive. It was only last night I spoke. I don’t 
her brother Jem came to tell her that he was} know how I managed to keep silent so long. 
engaged to marry Milly Kent. From the moment } And I thought you meant to lie abed all day: it 
that he had set eyes on the giddy, pretty, gay-} seems to me as if I had been waiting an age to 
winged butterfly, she had seen that it was in-} tell you.” 

evitable. She had seen, too, that Milly’s mother} Poor Barbara could only kiss and embrace 
meant to move heaven and earth to compass the} him, and try for broken phrases. 

match. Oh, that mother—what could be expected But Jem saw nothing of this. He went on, 
of a girl brought up under her guidance? Bar-} eagerly: ‘And, oh! Barbara, dear, you will go 
bara had known her thoroughly, when they were ; and see her, this very morning. Her mother 
both young; known her for false and Poe seemed afraid you would not be pleased. Such 
vicious andl evil-tongued: graceful and’ smooth 4 an idea! She’s the dearest little woman in the 
her manners were. ; world: as natural and unspoiled almost as Milly. 
/ Afterwards, as Mrs. Kent, she had gone to | says she was so fond of you, as a girl. You 





live in New Orleans; and since then, Barbara } were older, and she looked up to'you, and—” 
had only seen her a few times, till she came back, Miss Barbara interrupted the tirade, by giving 
this winter, to New York. him another kiss. Then she sat down, weak and 

She was now a widow, and had brought with} trembling. But she smiled at him, nevertheless ; 
her this eighteen-year-old daughter, who was very ; and Jem was too happy to notice how pale she 
like what Barbara remembered the mother to haye ; had grown. 
been at the same age, only of a more delicate, Did you expect this, Bab, dear?’ he said, 
refined type, but with less strength of body and directly. 2 
mind. In fact, the girl was a human butterfly, She could only shake her head. Probably, if 
to be pitied, perhaps, rather than condemned ; for} she had given a sign of assent, he would have 
her soul was as incapable of receiving any fixed } been astounded and provoked; but when she 
impression as a wreath of foam. ‘The girl, to } answered with that mute negative, he exclaimed, 
change the simile, was like Undine; only with no almost irritably : 
capability of having soul awakened within her. «Then you have been as blind as a bat.”” 

But Barbara had not thought the crisis so near. } ‘1 mean not yet, not so soon,” shivered Miss 
It was only eight weeks since she had dawned on } Barbara. 
Jem’s sight, standing at the piano, and singing in “Soon?” echoed Jem, scornfully. But just 
that wonderful yoice, so full of sweetness and} then, the cook appeared for orders; and Jem 
passion that it would have been difficult for a} flew off, only to return in ten minutes, more 
man much older than Jem to believe she was no } excited than ever. 
more able to feel the emotions it expressed, than} It was a morning of terrible confusion to Miss 
was the instrument which accompanied her. But } Barbara. She was called here, dragged there; 
Miss Barbara knew. then she found herself in Mrs. Kent's parlor, and 

She knew, too, what a man such as Jem would } Jem was pushing Milly into her arms, and Milly 
become; and how he must suffer, sooner or later, } Was returning her kiss, and saying: 
tied for life to a woman like that. She had seen “You must pet me immensely, Miss Barbara; 
it in the case of her own father and step-mother, } else I shall think you are jealous. Yes, it’s a 
the latter a creature very much of Milly’s type. ; lovely ring, Jem; but it ought to be a sapphire, 
But when Jem came in, and had told her of his } for luck.” 


engagement, she laid all this aside. “Tt shall be,” said Jem; ‘but put this on.” 
«Oh, my dear Jem, my dear Jem,” she said, «But we're not engaged, till I get the other; 
with sisterly affection. } and I think I've changed my mind.” 


“Tye taken you by surprise,” cried Jem, with And away ran Milly, laughing, into another 
a happy laugh. “But you’re glad, Barbara, j room, and Jem followed; and presently, Miss 
you're glad? Was there ever such a lovely, Barbara heard the girl’s voice, caroling like a 
fascinating creature? T am the luckiest fellow; nightingale, singing her favorite Bie 
¢ 
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from Faust. no doubt accompanying it by proper } of the mother; but it was too late now; any ex- 
dramatic action and “stage business,” as she } pression of her certainties concerning the widow, 
was fond of doing among her intimates. And of her dread and doubts in regard to Milly, 











through the harmonious strains, Miss Barbara } would only serve to pain and irritate Jem, and 
heard the mother’s voice, too; and saw her j perhaps alienate him from her forever. 
sitting there, serene and triumphant, able to “Maybe, after all, Lizzie Kent was right,” 
comprehend the sister's emotions as no one else } she said, dolefully.  ‘‘Maybe I am jealous and 
~ had done; and delighted to sting her old enemy, } selfish; and that makes me unjust and hard. 
with smiling lips and honeyed tongue. No, it isn’t true; it’s only that I know what a 
Though there was less than a lustre’s differ- } terrible mistake his love is. Jem will grow and 
ence in their ages, Miss Barbara looked good ten } develop mentally, and that girl will stand still. 
years the widow's senior. For Miss Barbara had } Before he is thirty, he will find himself utterly 
gray hair, and wore a sober garb, and was tall, }alone. Either he will learn that he mistook 
thin, and somewhat gaunt; while the relict wore } romance for affection, or else he will haye to 
# blue morning-dress and bright ribbons, and was } suffer the tortures of purgatory every day and 
tiny and graceful, with just that degree ofj hour. They will not haye a sentiment in com- 
plumpness which a woman of forty needs, to} mon, not a hope or wish, where they won't jar 
keep her dimples’in © becoming state of preser-} against each other. I don’t think the child is 
vation. bad-hearted, like her mother: there isn’t stamina 
“Tt is a heart-break to me—a perfect heart- } and force enough in her for that. The mother 
break,” Lizzie Kent was ‘saying. ‘I tell Jem {hurts people from deliberate intention: the 
that I think I’m anvangel, not to detest him out-} daughter will do it from sheer inability to un- 
right. But I believe he is as near worthy of my } derstand that they can feel.” 
treasure as any man could be, And oh, Barbara, The days wenton, Sometimes they dragged, 
take care, take care. Don’t you do as so many } like leaden weights, at poor Miss Barbara’s soul. 
old maids have done, in similar cases: make} Sometimes they flew, like swift-winged, evil 
them unhappy. You would not mean to, I know; } creatures, that had a fiendish delight in her « 
‘but Jem is like a son to you; and it isso natural } misery, and in the awful destiny to which they 
‘ora woman to hate the girl who comes, between } were hurrying her boy forward. 
ser and her boy; and she sees everything the} But in the meanwhile, Jem and Milly were 
poor creature does, in a false light, and never} happy, and as thoughtless as two birds; and 
discovers it is her own wicked jealousy that } Mrs. Kent was so permeated by the sunshine, 
causes her to.” that, even to Miss Barbara, she employed her 
Miss Barbara did not condescend to self- } softest voice, and beamed contentment on all the 
defense, or what would have pleased the widow } world. 
still better, any show of irritation. The little Milly was always sweet and amiable. But 
wasp tried ‘and .tried, but could not rouse her } outside of their mutual loye for music, Miss 
victim into a retort. Miss Barbara was pale, } Barbara knew they would find it difficult to dis- 
and quiet, and stunned; and her kind, gentle } cover tastes or thoughts in common. So, when 
words to Milly had been all she had to say about } they chanced to be alone, and they had discussed 
the matter; so she kept getting away therefrom, } Jem a little, but never very frankly or easily on 
and her tormentor going back to it, ina fushion } either side, she used to take refuge in the one 
that to any spectator would have been at once } subject of which Milly never tired. 
painful and amusing. “Your voiee has been cultivated, as if you 
And, at last, Miss Barbara was at home again. {were intended for a professional singer,’ she 
‘That visit seemed the longest hour she had ever } said, one day, as the girl arose from the piano. 
spent. Jem helped her out of the carriage; “Didn't you know that I was to be one?” 
stopped in the hall for a few more parting words, } asked Milly, quietly. ‘Poor mamma doesn’t 
of course upon the one subject the world held for } even like me to speak of it. You see, meeting 
him just at present ;. then hurried off toattend to {Jem has put an end to all that. She always 
important business: the purchase of the sapphire hated the idea.” 
ring. { “And you? Had you visions of triumphs, that 
And Miss Barbara was alone with her fears } are hard to relinquish?” 
and her aching heart, and was utterly helpless. «Oh, I’ma lazy creature, you know,” returned 
Had Jem spoken to her, given her a chance to } Milly, with a careless laugh. «I belong to the 
Speak, before he proposed to Milly, she would } butterfly species, to whom work is uncongenial.” 
have told him her mind; revealed what she knew Miss Barbara quite started. But, in an 
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instant, she reflected that Milly's thrust was of { to give her up. But the girl only gazed fixedly 
course unintentional, though she felt herself; at him, with those vague, mysterious eyes, and 
change color somewhat, under the child’s eyes. ; said, placidly: 
Those Undine eyes, whose inexplicable, vague “We will consider our engagement conditional, 
look sometimes irritated, sometimes saddened, } then. That is what you mean. Of course, if 
the spinster almost beyond bearing. H you find you haven't any money left, we can’t be 
But these haleyon days did not last long. } married yet. But we are young enough to wait.” 
Men found Milly wonderfully attractive, and “And you wouldn’t go with me, if I’ have to 
though one could never say that she flirted, she : live there—if—” 
always, in spite of being engaged, received at-}  ‘‘No, I would not,” interrupted Milly, laugh- 
tentions, us something too natural not to be; ing. ‘* Why, it would be the means of driving 
accepted. In particular, there was an English-} poor mamma into a lunatic asylum; and if it 
man, with oceans of money and a prospective } didn’t drive you, too, it would make you wish 
title, who caused Jem a great deal of jealousy, ; you were in one; and that would be worse,” 
and at least dazzled Mrs. Kent’s sight, till she “Great heavens, Milly,”’ he cried, ‘you might 
said, without hesitation, to Barbara, that she} 48 well say you don’t love me.” 
began to feel Milly might have done far better} ‘*Time must prove that,” returned Milly. 
with her future, than she had. And poor Miss} Ther, even while he was holding her two hands, 
Barbara was forced to endure the remark—for } 8nd pouring out his flood of excited arguments 
Jem’s sake, She even exercised self-control ; and protestations, ler eyes wandered from his 
enough not. to repeat it to him, lest he should be } face, and she sat gazing straight before her, with 
disturbed thereby ; for, whatever happened, she} that abstracted look which had so often made 
meant that no trouble should come to the pair,} Miss Barbara long to shake her; and which 
through any fault or indiscretion of hers. So} now hurt poor Jem so cruelly, as if there were 
she held her peace, too, when she saw Milly do } some impenetrable distance between their souls 
things of which she disapproved, as she did when } which even his great love could not traverse, 
Jem showed that he was jealous or restless. «Milly, Milly, what are you thinking of?” he 
« Butterflies were born to be admired,” thought } exclaimed. 
the spinster, bitterly, “and if man will go fur-} She only smiled at him, as he knelt at her feet. 
ther, and give his heart as well, he must suffer ; But directly, she answered : 
the consequences, that’s all.’’ “I am thinking about the future, I suppose. 
Spring came, and one day brought disastrous } I fancy it will depend on you, Jem. Come, don’t 
news from Colorado, and from the silver mine} talk any more, now. I’m going to exorcise you, 
which was the source of Jem’s wealth. The man : as David did Saul.” 
who had been directing affairs there for almost} So she sang to him, with her eyes looking into 
twenty years, owning certain share indeed, } his; and he was young enough and unthinking 
which had been left to him by old Mr. Wortley, } enough to be glad to put off the troubles and the 
as a reward for his fidelity: this man, a pattern } dark thoughts even for an hour, and to agree 
of industry, honesty, and every other virtue, up $ with her when she said, softly : 
to the present time, had levanted suddenly for; “Because we must suffer to-morrow, is no- 
some unknown clime. But he carried off ae reason why we should make ourselves miserable 
fortune, and left behind debts innumerable, $ to-day. There wouldn’t be half so much trouble 
which, through his artful management, the ape in the world, if people only wouldn’t fret in 
erty was responsible for: In fact, he had been } advance.” K 
a systematic cheat and robber, during nearly The next days passed like a dreadful dream to 
twice a decade, and Jem had now to suffer for it. Jem. Then he was speeding away across the 
Jem was obliged to start, without delay, for continent; and when news came from him, Miss 
the scene of misfortune. Before he aepaeea Barbara learned that by putting all he had into» 
Mrs. Kent told him, in very plain, unvarnished H the business, except a moderate income, which 
language, that his duty was clear: he ought to } would serve for her needs, he was certain of being ° 
release Milly from her engagement; it was cruel, H able to arrange the debts, to continue the working: . 
wicked, to hold her bound; she was too young 4 of the mine on a diminished scale, and in the- 
and unreflecting to ask it, and he should think $ course of time to retrieve his fallen fortunes. 
for her. H “The course of time,’”’ exclaimed Mrs. Kent,. 
Jem rushed at once in search of Milly. In i in tearful wrath. ‘Well, we shall have the 
his despair, he talked in so mad a way that it; Judgment Day, in the course of time, too. A 
fairly sounded as if he were expressing a desire} pretty thing to look forward to,”” A 
Vor. LXXXIL.—9, 
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“Yes, for some of us,” However, she found her momeniary despair 
bara. quite wasted ; for Mrs. Kent informed them that 

Then the widow descended upon both her and } in ten days she and her daughter were to sail 
Milly, in very indiscriminating rage; and the j for England. Even Barbara was against the poor 
spinster felt that, in one respect, she had never } fellow, when he raged and raved. But she spoke 
done the girl justice. For Milly was patient and } more kindly than the widow. She rendered her 
tender to her mother, even during that scene. opinion very evident, however; saying that for 

Jem was gone a number of weeks; and before } him to think of marriage at present was intensely 
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retorted Miss Bar- 


he returned, Mrs. Kent and Miss Barbara were } selfish. 


of accord upon one subject: both said the en- 
gagement ought to be relinquished. There was 


“Don’t,” she said, ‘drag Milly down 
to poverty.” 
“Will you make me a solemn promise to do 


something mysterious going on in the widow’s } one thing? Promise, before I tell you what it 


household; but what, Barbara did not know. 
Some compact had evidently been formed between 
the mother and daughter, which appeared to 


is,’ Milly asked him. 
He gave his pledge; but he did not know to 
what, until after he had bidden her farewell on 


have established peace between them; and each j the deck of the outward-bound steamer. 


in her way seemed triumphant, a little as if she 


considered a victory had been gained over the j said. 


other, 

Several times, too, Miss Barbara encountered 
at the house an individual who was presented to 
her under some unpronounceable Polish name. 
An odious creature she found him, though his 
manners were singularly smooth and suaye. But 
sone thing was evident: the widow stood in fear 
-of the creature, and Milly was on terms of 
intimacy with him, which filled the spinster 
with dismay. 

The stranger had disappeared, before Jem got 
“back; and when Miss Barbara asked some point- 
‘blank question in regard to his whereabouts, 
Mrs. Kent frowned darkly at her, and said, 
scurtly : 

“It's good of you to be interested enough io 


«You have not told me what you wanted,” he 
“«T suppose you mean to write it.”’ 

“J have written it,” she answered, slipping a 
letter into the breast-pocket of his coat. ‘You 
HOUTEN I know you will keep your word, 
Jem.” 

So they stood there, white and silent, holding 
each other’s hands, regardless of the bystanders ; 
and meanwhile, down in her state-room, to 
which Mrs. Kent had invited Miss Barbara, 
the former was saying, curtly : 

«There is no woman alive whom I hate as I 
do you, Barbara Wortley ; and it’s a pleasure to 
have the opportunity of telling you so: it con- 
soles me for a great deal. Good-bye.” 

As she finished, she walked away, and hid 

herself among the passengers, in one of the 
salons ; ; and Miss Barbara mounted to the deck, 


=ask. You weren't very civil to him. He’s gone } remarking to herself, mentally, as she went: 


+to Europe, if you are anxious to know.” 

“Tm not anxious,” said Barbara. 

“Te’s Aladdin, grown elderly, and wearing 
rmodern clothes,’ laughed Milly, who was in 
igh spirits. 

* You're alittle idiot,” cried her mother, stamp- 


»rich Englishman had been in tewn again, and 


«That woman is almost as mad as she is 
wicked. Well, I’ve my consolation, too. We 
shall never see either mother or daughter again, 
It is worth losing our money to have gained that. 
3 But poor Jem!” 

She might well call him her poor Jem. For 


had not a hope left in this world. She told him 


; 
H 
; 

ing her foot; and then it leaked out that the ; when he opened Milly’s letter, he felt that he 
} 


shad asked Milly to marry him, and that she had pu, she had promised, for four entire years, 
irefused, which was reason sufficient for the } ; never to see him, never even to write him a line; 
widow's being in her blackest, most dinbolical } jand she warned him that only by uttering this 
mood. solemn yow had she been able to save her mother 

So Jem came back to the home which was to} and herself from as dire trouble as ever fell upon 
be home no more, perhaps, for many years. ‘two human beings. Then she revealed what the 
»Came with a wild hope that Milly and her ; promise was that he had made. It was neyer to 
mother would listen to his pleadings, and go | marry, without sending her word to a London 
with him and Barbara out tq their place of exile } address she gave, two months in advance; but 
by the Pacific shores. To stay behind never } never, unless he had that motive, to send her so, 
entered the spinster’s head. But she felt that } much as a line—not one. 


she could realize what purgatory was, when she 


~eontemplated the idea of sharing her tent not 
‘only with Milly, but with Milly’s progenitress. 





And when Miss Barbara heard the terms of 
this epistle, she said to herself: 
“J don’t know whether the girl is as wicked as 
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her mother, but she is still madder, that’s cer-} hand, gazing blankly at the page. She knew 
tain.” i that the widow had sent it. She was wondering 

So the brother and sister took their way out , how she should tell Jem, her poor Jem, who.had 
to their new home, and as Miss Barbara was a | not uttered Milly’s name for months, though she 
woman who never had had any intimate friends, ' comprehended that he was no nearer cured of 
so closely had she centred her life on Jem, since ; his infatuation than on the day whén he bade 
his childhood, and as Jem wished in his misery H the heartless creature farewell. 
to break loose entirely from the old life, they She heard a deep breath, close behind her 
could not have lived more completely without , chair; turned, and saw Jem’s white face staring 
news of former acquaintances if they had spent ; down at the sheet. He had entered unheard, 
the ensuing year on a desert island. ; and read the paragraph. 

Jem toiled faithfully and hard, through diffi- “Jem,” she groaned, springing up in terror, 
culties, discouragements, everything that could | and flinging her arms about his neck. ‘Oh, 
have broken the spirit of an ordinary man. But j Jem.” : 
he never flagged. At the end of the twelve- { He unwound her arms yery gently, and placed. 
month, a foreign newspaper he lighted on by jee in her chair again, saying only: 
accident informed him that Milly Kent had gone} Remember the legend you read me, of the 
on the stage, had made a successful debut at } martyr, who heard the voice from heayen call, as 
Milan, and was singing to crowded houses in | he went to meet dhe lions: ‘Polycarp, acquit 
Paris. But her season of operatic triumphs, the } | thyself like a man.’ TI told you I should never 
newspaper added, was likely to be brief, as rumor ; forget, Barbara. Trust me, I never shall.” 
declared that before spring she would change; ‘Then he went quickly out of the room, and left 
her mimic diadem for the coronet of a Russian { the sister to her tears and her prayers. 
princess. - When the twelvemonth ended, there appeared, 

Within 2 week, a fresh blow struck Jem {in the neighborhood, an Englishman from Aus- 
Wortley, dashing his last hope for the future into ; tralia, familiar with mining operations: a most 
chaos. ‘There had been violent rains, and o i intelligent, genial person in every way. This 
mountain stream, swollen to a furious river, had | Mr. Fortescue took a great liking to Jem Wortley, 
deluged the mines; and even when it subsided } and in spite of coldness‘and tacit rebuffs, in- 
from the hills outside, the waters lay a deep, ! } sisted on forming acquaintance; and his appre- 
black Jake in the heart of the beds of silver ore; } ciation of ‘ her boy” speedily won Miss Barbara’s 
and thousands of dollars would be needed to put heart. 
them again in working order. i One Sunday, he yisited the house, and very 

Ruin, shipwreck, desolation, on every side. ; tersely and clearly made Jem a proposition. He 
Many a sufferer would have yielded, would have } had concluded an inspection of the flooded mine; 
cursed fate, and let himself drift passively to ‘had counted the cost; and was ready to bear the 
destruction. But Jem never despaired. He ob- | expense to put the concern in working order; 
tained a situation as clerk, in some neighboring , and he offered a partnership to Wortley, 
works, and he and Barbara lived on. No trouble } Jem, himself, was not very hopeful. But, of 
could touch the devoted woman very sorely, so | course, such a chance was not to be thrown 
long as she had Jem beside her, and knew that away. Eighteen months later showed how cor- 
whatever came, Jem would still acquit himself | rect Fortescue had been in his judgment; for 
like 2 man. {San Miguel was in operation again, and the 

Meantime, Jem slaved from morning till night, | ; Australian prepared with money at every emer- 
and then was glad to crawl to bed and sleep. | geney, if not in vast sums, at least always enough 
The pair were cheerful enough, patient enough ; | for them to labor steadily on. 
but such a life makes human beings grow quiet Fortune held out bright assurances, and when 
and silent; and when they talked, it was always ' nearly five years had elapsed since the date of 
of the events of their daily existence: the past ; Jem’s troubles, the coy goddess came herself in 
was a dead letter, and the future only an impen- } full triumph. A new vein was discovered, finer 
etrable mist. and more productive than the old; and Jem 

Another year went by. When it was half} Wortley was a wealthy man again. 
gone, there came, one day, a foreign journal for He showed no inclination to return East. 
Miss Barbara. She read a paragraph, which had } Barbara, too, felt indifferent. She had her boy. 
been marked carefully, to attract her notice. } She wanted nothing besides. 

Milly Kent was really to be married, and almost} There was business of importance to attend to 
immediately. She sat holding the paper in her; in Denver City, however, and though all such 
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had hitherto been considered within Mr. For- } Milly Kent entered, still wearing her white 
tescue’s province, on this occasion he desired } robes. She walked straight up to Jem, holding 
Jem to accompany him, and persuaded Miss Bar- ' 

bara. to be of the party. 

It was nearly evening when they reached their 
journey’s end; and before they had been half 
an hour in the hotel, Jem learned that Milly } of silence and patient fortitude. But no one save 
Kent was there, and would appear for the first } Jem ever learned the whole; and when Milly had 
time at the opera-house that night. whispered it, ‘with her head lying on his breast, 

Mr, Fortescue brought the news and the tickets } they put even its memory aside forever. 
for a box. He had never heard the brother or} The Pole, whose intimacy in Mrs. Kent’s house 
sister mention the singer’s name, and apparently ; had caused Miss Barbara such unpleasant suspi- 
their agitation at his announcement did notstrike } cions, was an operatic agent; a man of means, 
him. who had paid for Milly’s musical studies in New 

So, sitting in the crowded theatre, looking; Orleans. To relieve herself from difficulties, 
across the sea of heads and the brilliant lights, } Mrs. Kent rewarded his kindness by forging his 
Jem Wortley gazed again on the face of the } name, just before her departure. He traced the 
woman he loved: wondering, in a confused, } artfully managed plot to her door, at length; and 
insane fashion, what this meeting meant; afraid i came North, at the time of Jem Wortley’s mis- 
to ask, even, if anybody knew whether she were } fortunes. 
married. On one condition only, he agreed to keep 

Milly was very little changed. She looked § silence. That condition was: Milly should enter 
taller and more lovely than ever, in her long, } into an engagement to go upon the stage, and 
trailing white robes. But it was Milly still. } for five years give herself completely up to her 
And the melodious yoice, that had gained so}art. He loved her.as if she had been his own 
wonderfully in sweetness and yolume, sent Jem 3 daughter; could not endure the idea that a voice 
straight up into heayen, and kept him there. jlike hers should be lost to the world; and 

} 

















out her hand, and saying: 

“Thaye kept it for you, all these years. Will 
you have it still?” 

There was a dark story hidden under those years 








They went back to the hotel. Jem would } regarded Mrs. Kent's crime and Jem Wortley’s 
have broken away, to go he knew not whither. jruin as special interferences on the part of the 
But Mr, Fortescue detained him, saying: gods who watch over the interests of music in 

“You must stop. I haye invited a friend to i this sublunary sphere, to prevent such a calamity. 
supper, and promised that you would be here.” The girl’s success had soared fur beyond even 

“You must stay,’ Miss Barbara added. So {his expectations, winning a golden harvest for 
Jem let himself be led into Mr. Fortescue’s pag both ; and much of Milly’s share had been 
private parlor; and there that gentleman turned } employed in secretly aiding her lover. 
suddenly to him, and said: « And I thought you had no soul,” sobbed Miss 

“T told you I had a sleeping partner, who} Barbara, when that portion of the truth was 
furnished me the money for our needs. That is {made clear. ‘It was only that my soul was so 
the person you are to meet.”” ~ poor and so narrow, that it could gain no com- 

. And then there came a knock at the door, and { prehension of yours. Oh, Milly, Milly!” 











DHE WATER IS DASHING. 


BY KATE AULD. 








‘Tie water is dashing! » Our ewift, bonny skiff 
All nature is gay; Is buoyant and light: 
Our hearts, light and buoyant, Then come, to return again, 
Oh, hasten away ! Late in the night, 
ome where the gay biflows 
‘Are foaming and white, How dearly, how fondly 
And dancing and glittering ‘The water I love! 
In the setting eun’s light. How I love, by thy side, 
Orer the billows to rove— 
The tints of the sunset For you know that you whispered 
| Are fading away; Your love unto me, 
Ohi, sce the soft shadows ‘As we sailed in the moonlight 


Of lingering day, Far oyer the sea, 


MY LOVE IS LIKE THE RED, RED ROSE. 


E. W- 


BY MRS. DEMERITT. 


Tue long and rigorous New England winter was “J might as well tell you at once. Rose, you 
atanend. The turf in the orchard was almost } are far richer than Judge Leland. He tells me 
hidden beneath the snowy petals which each pass- } that you will have a quarter of a million.” 
ing breeze shook from the blossoming branches, ; The young girl clapped her hands joyously, 
while the light of the setting sun brought out all ‘and gave utterance to a little scream of delight. 


the delicate tints of the foliage which crowned the 
large elms down by the old-fashioned farmhouse. 
In this orchard sat a young man, evidently wait- 
ing for someone. Nor did he have to wait lang; 
for a young girl came up the road, directly, and 
stood breathless at his side. 








“Now, Rose,”” continued Ralph, ‘I must leave 
you. I have some work to do in the city, and 
have agreed to go down by the evening train. 
Good-bye.” 

Rose watched until he had passed out of sight, 
and then walked slowly down to the house, still 


“J am quite exhausted,” she said. ‘‘ Never ; holding the letter in her hand. As her head 


were children so tiresome and unruly. I hurried, 
all the way.” 

She had taken off her hat, and the pretty head, 
with its rippling golden hair, was turned eagerly 
toward him. 


« Rose,” began he, gravely, ‘can you bear a In the long dining-room, 


brushed against the low overhanging branches, a 
shower of pink and white petals fluttered down 
to the grass beneath. 

It was a few days later. The work at the 
busy farmhouse was at an end till to-morrow. 
before the fire which 


sudden shock—a surprise? But I won't keep } blazed upon the hearth, sat two women. One 


you in suspense. Here is a document which 
changes you from a poor country school-teacher 
And he held out a letter. 

«What an 


to a rich heiress.” 

She looked at him in amazement. 
utter absurdity,” she cried. 

“Not at all. But read for yourself.” 
placed the letter in her hands. 

She turned over the pages two or three times, 
and then read carefully from beginning to end. 

“Mother had an only brother,” she said, 
«with whom she lived from childhood. When 
he went into business in the West Indies, she re- 
fused to go; and told him, for the first time, of 
her intention of marrying father. He was very 
angry, and left without a word of farewell. We 
have written repeatedly, but never received a 
reply, and had every reason to believe him dead. 
Can this be he?” r 

“Of course itis. Judge Leland has a letter 
with all the particulars. Why do you look so 
incredulous ?”” 

“Do you know how mueh it is? Is it ten thou- 
sand dollars?” 

«<< More.” 

«“ Fifteen—twenty? Oh, Ralph, what a rich 
woman I shall be.” 

«Twice that, Rose,” replied he, smiling. 

“Forty thousand dollars ?”” 

«Twice that, too.”’ 

«Righty thousand? 
it all?” 


He 


Whai can I ever do with 





$ after them, returned to her place by the fire. 
: 1 


was rocking slowly in a high-backed chair, while 
the other occupied a low stool opposite. The eld 
clock in the corner ticked so loudly, that it 
almost drowned the yoice of the gray-haired 
man who sat by the table bending over an open 
Bible. 

“Charge them that be rich in this world, that 
they be not high-minded, nor trust in uncertain 
riches, but in the living God, who giveth us 
richly all things to erijoy.” 

There was a peculiar significance and impres- 
siveness in the old man’s voice, as he read these 
words. Suddenly, he closed the Bible, and 
stretching out his arms, he rose, and said; 

«Come, Rosy, for the good-night kiss. There 
will not be many more.” 

In an instant, the girl’s head was pillowed on 
his breast, and between her sobs came the words: 

“Yl never, never go away, Uncle Hiram, if 
you and Aunt Esther feel so badly about Teste 

“No, no, Rosy,” and the wrinkled hand 
stroked the golden hair gently. ‘We are not 
going to be selfish, are we, Esther?” 

“No, Hiram. The young life should not be 
overshadowed by the old ones. Rosy will come 
back to be the comfort of our old age. Get mea 
light, child. “I don’t think we had better wait 
any longer for Ralph. Come, Hiram.” 

The young girl followed the aged couple to the 
hall, and then after waiting until the door closed 
In 
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a few moments, the sound of wheels was heard, } give you. Why, what is the matter? You do 

there was a step on the porch, and Ralph Loring } not look at all pleased.” 

entered with a portfolio under his arm. “Go, as a recipient of your bounty? Neyer !’” 
“How cheery the fire looks. It was so chilly} The young girl looked at him in utter amaze- 

riding, that one would have said it was Noyem- ment, as he continued: 

ber, rather than March. And you, Rose, are “As much as I hunger for the art treasures of. 

well?” the Old World, I would rather starve without 

















“You will not care for those,” he continued, i them, than enjoy them in that way.” 
as Rose took up the portfolio. ‘They are merely i “Tn what way?” she asked, rather coldly. 
sketches, to be worked up some day into pic-} Did you for a moment imagine, Rose, that I 
tures.” r would go abroad to continue my studies at your 

“Tl buy all your pictures now,” exclaimed / expense?” 

Rose, laughing. ‘ How many commissions shall} She did not answer, and Ralph added: 
I give you? Of course I shall want my picture “Ts it possible that Judge Leland approved of 
painted in a great many different ways.” such a plan?” 

Ralph smiled. “That reminds me, Rose. I | “Ralph, you do not understand. I am to 
haye not yet offered my congratulations on your give you a certain amount; it is to be your own, 
good fortune.” to do with as you please.” 

She turned toward him, quickly. “Worse and worse. How dared you, Rose, 


“T thought you would have been glad; but from! think so meanly of me? What right had Judge 
my very heart, I believe you are all sorry. I } Leland to hold such a contemptuous opinion of 
should think from your actions, that some deadly | me? I would die, rather than advance one step 
peril, some unseen danger, lurked in my good} in my profession at your expense.” 
fortune. What is it, Ralph? I do not exactly} ‘The tears stood in Rose’s eyes, but she kept 


understand.” silent. 
She did not wait for an answer, but con- “You haye it in your power, dear Rose, to lift 
tinued: { me—to be to me an inspiration; but not in that 


“T have always thought it would be such a} way—neyer in that way.” 
glorious thing to be rich, to scatter blessings! Her yoice trembled, as she asked, timidly : 
wherever one goes. How can people help being} «From all this wealth of mine, from my abun- 
better and nobler for it? Why,I feel as if I } dance, do you refuse to accept one little crumb? 
could lift the world with my wealth.” Oh, my playmate, my brother, is there any rea- 

“Ah, Rose, the world is so large.” son why you should not share my good fortune 

“Yes, Ralph, but I can surely make one little } as you have my poverty? Had you been the one 
corner of it all happiness. I have enough for} to inherit these riches, and I the poor one, this 
that.’ is not the way in which I should have treated 

‘There is the responsibility, too, Rose.” you. You will let me do this for you?” 

“But I don’t feel at all weighed down by it, She laid her hand imploringly upon his arm ; 
as everyone seems to think I should. On the! but he shook it off impatiently, and the sternness 
contrary, I accept it joyfully. I rejoice in it. | of his face and voice frightened her. 

Then there is something else, which Iam weak} ‘As you love me, Rose, neyer a word of this 
enough to enjoy immensely. Everyone is so { again. In my poverty I yet retain my self- 
polite and attentive. I’m a person of immense i respect. For God’s sake, don’t rob me of that, 
importance now. ‘Then again, there are the {| There is but one way to success—by self-denial 
sweet children. I had their loye and kisses} and untiring labor. I should not value it, if it 
when I was poor, and how happy I have made i were gained by any other means. If I am ever 
them all by my little gifts. Better than all, } to study abroad, I must work my way there, as 
Ralph, I can help you now. Haye you heard of! better men have done before me. If there is to 
our plans?” i be peace between us, never allude to this subject. 

“T simply heard, as I stopped a few moments | again.” 

to get my letters, that you were to accompany{ She held out her hand, and clasping it with 


the Lelands on their European trip.”” both of his, he said, sadly: 
Rose started to her feet, and stood before him, “ Good-night, Rose.” 
her hands clasped, and her eyes sparkling. “ Good-night, Ralph.” 


“And you, Ralph, are to have the dearest wish The young girl went to her room, with a vague 
of your heart gratified. You are to go with us: } sense of pain and unrest. As she laid her head 
to have every advantage which the Old World can { upon her pillow, she murmured: 
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“Can it be that they are right, after all? Do { meadows were dotted with buttercups and daisies; 
riches bring care and sorrow, instead of pleasure? ; and from the porch and windows of the old farm- 
I was a thousand times happier, before. What ) house hung the dark-red roses. Upon the porch 
has changed Ralph so? Never before has he } stood Rose, and at the foot of the steps stood Ralph 
been unkind or stern. If wealth is to make this | Loring. They had taken a last walk down by the 
difference, oh! give me back my friend, and let } brook, had talked over the old times, and ex- 











the riches go.’’ 

And as the young man walked rapidly home- 
ward in the moonlight, these were the thoughts 
that flitted through his mind: 


changed promises of friendship and faithful cor- 
respondence. After the last goéd-bye had been 
spoken, he had turned at her call. She was reach- 
ing up for a rose; and the young man, with his 


“Ina few weeks I should have spoken, and } artistic sense of beauty, was taking in every detail 
she would have given the answer I so long to } of the exquisite scene before him. The graceful 
hear; but this accursed wealth has come between } poise of the pretty, girlish figure; the delicate 
us, and set a seal upon my lips. How can I, jee with the sleeve falling back and showing 
poor, obscure, ask for the hand of an heiress? { the lovely contour of the rounded arm; the dainty 
The world would put but one construction on } head, with its rippling masses of hair, whose 
such an act. If [had only told her before! Yet, | gofdedt tints were brought out by the sunlight: 
after all, it may be as well. I have no right to { all these lingered long in Ralph's memory. 
bind her now, to link her fate with mine. Let ““My parting gift, since you will take no 
her go into the world unshackled. If she re-} other,’ she exclaimed. ‘ What is it?’ she 
turns free, then there will be time enough for me } added, as he stepped suddenly forward, his 
to speak.” {hands outstretched, and a strange yearning in 

At the age of six years, Rose Newton had been } his face. ‘* What do you want?” 
brought an orphan to her Uncle Hiram‘s home. } ‘I want another rose,”’ he murmured. 

Across the street lived the Widow Loring, with i The intensity of his gaze brought the color to 
her only child: a boy a few years older than the } her cheek. 


little Rose. The liyes of the two children coming; She motioned toward the vine. 


“Get it, 


thus in contact at an early age, kept on in par- } then.” 


allel grooves for many years. Not far from the 
Widow Loring’s was an old homestead, occupied 
during the summer by Judge Leland, a wealthy 


He shook his head, and answered, sadly: 
“Tt is beyond my reach.” 
He turned quickly, and passed through the 


city lawyer. It did not take long for the judge } gate out into the road. 

and his wife to become greatly interested in the } Leiters came often to Ralph and the other 
two children; and from year to year, this interest home friends. Rose, in her frank, artless way, 
grew deeper and warmer. The boy had carly ; described the sights they were seeing, and the 
given unmistakable evidence of rare artistic } hosts of pleasant people they were meeting. She 
genius; and for the past two years, the judge) had a fresh, naive way of writing all this, that 
had given him all the advantages which New i made the letters seem like bits of real conyersa- 
York could afford. But the summer always {tion with her. She laughed over her blunders, 
found the young man at his old home, filling his and her utter ignorance of the ways of the world. 
portfolio with sketches of the picturesque scenery “Will anything ever spoil her?’ thought 
to be found in the quiet little mountain village. } Ralph. 

Rose’s unexpected good-fortune found her teach- At the end of six months came a letter from 
ing the only school in the neighborhood. Very {the judge, in which he said: 

naturally, she chose the judge as her guardian ; i “JT wish, Ralph, you were with us. You do 
and after due consultation with Uncle Hiram } not know what you have missed by your obsti- 
and Aunt Esther, she decided to accompany the ; nacy. We are having a surfeit of delights. My 
Lelands on their European trip. The party was ; wife, Maria, and I, take it slowly, and leave about 
to consist of the judge and his wife, Rose, and a { half the sights unseen. Fred and Rose are well 
niece and nephew of the Lelands. Ralph had ; mated. They rush right through, and see every- 
been included in the list, until his peremptory | thing. By the way, I should not be surprised 
refusal had made his accompanying them out of } if—well, you can imagine. Fred's a fine fellow, 
the question. if he is my nephew; and Rose could not make a 


May, with its alternate sunshine and rain, its 
tender foliage and delicate blossoms, had passed ; 
and June, with its luxuriant growth, and long, 
cloudless days, had possession of the earth. The 


better choice.” 
A week or two after this, Ralph’s mother died ; 
and he wrote to Rose: 


“Dear mother died last month. It seems, 
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now, as if the last tie were broken; and I want to { and a young girl richly dressed forced her way 
get away from the old scenes. I have sold the } among them, and stood before the picture, with 
little place, and have enough to take me to Cali- } hands clasped, and tears rolling down her cheeks. 
fornia. I may find suceess there. Do not write “Thank God!” she sobbed. ‘ We have found 

, until I send my address.” him at last.” 

This was all they heard from him. All efforts “Those irrepressible Americans!” drawled 

to find where he was were unavailing, their let-} one of two Englishmen, putting up his eye-glass, 
ters meeting with no response. The judge com-} and staring at Rose, complacently. 
plained bitterly of his young friend’s neglect; “Mon Diew!’’ exclaimed a little Frenchman, 
Mrs. Leland was grieved at his ingratitude; and } ‘comme elle est belle!” 
Rose grew daily thinner and paler, until her “Tecan give you the artist's address,” said a 
anxiety culminated in a severe illness. On her} young man, evidently an American, in answer to 
recovery, the: doctor ordered her to Italy for the | Judge Leland’s eager inquiries. “ Mr. Loring is 
winter. Once, at a brilliant reception in Flor-; ill now. He has been working too hard lately. 
ence, Rose suddenly withdrew her hand from} My brother, a young physician, who came over 
the judge's arm, and darted into another room. | on the same ship with him, is now taking care of 
In a moment she returned, pale and sad, with | him. I shall be glad to show you the way. 
this explanation: Shall I call a cab?” 

“T thought I caught a glimpse of a figure, In a few moments the carriage turned into a 
strangely like—you know whom I mean—Ralph ; } narrow strect, and stopped before a door. Its 
but I could find no one.” occupants silently clambered up the four long 

Four years passed, and the Lelands were stay-{ flights of stairs, the strange young man going 
ing for a few weeks in Paris, previous to sailing for | before. 

America. All the art journals were filled with the “Is he very ill?” asked Rose, of the graye 
most enthusiastic praises of a picture which had { young physician who stood by the open door. 
just been accepted at the Salon, and all Paris was He bowed, and handed her a chair. 

discussing the merits of this new genius. The “T shall stay,” she said, drawing off her 
artist was a young American, who had been study- } gloves. 

ing in the atelier of one of the famous French “Tt would not be prudent,” he answered. 
figure painters; and strange to say, he had re-{ ‘It is typhoid—there is danger.” 

fused the most flattering offers for his picture. She pointed toward the adjoining room, «I 

“Here's a chance for you, Rose,” said the} shall stay,” she reiterated. ‘Do you not under- 
judge, looking up from his paper. ‘You are aj stand? Heis everything tome, Ifhe dies, Ido 
patron of the arts now. Can't you secure this } not wish to live. If I lose my life by taking care 
gem? Come, ladies, put on your hats. It won't} of his, I shall be content. If we both liye—? 
do to go off to America without at least seeing } She buried her face in her hands and murmured : 
this famous work. For my part, I’m so tired of} ‘Oh, my Father in Heaven, grant it.” 
looking at meek Madonnas, and cadaverous St. The judge protested ; the doctor remonstrated ; 
Johns, and sad Josephs, that it will be a positive } but she simply repeated : 
relief to see something that belongs to our wn “T shall stay. You can send me my maid; 
times.” } she is an Englishwoman and an excellent nurse. 

After a short walk, they entered the spacious } She will be glad to come.” 
exhibition rooms, and at one end of the hall} Rose looked about the studio. Busts, casts of 
found a large crowd gathered around a picture, ; arms and hands, bits of dusty armor, quaint old 
which seemed to be the chief attraction. The } carved cabinets and chairs, palettes, brushes, and 
canyas was called “The Two Rosebuds,” and} meerschaum pipes, were lying around in utter 
represented the porch of an old-fashioned New} confusion. In one corner stood an easel, covered 
England farmhouse. Over the roof, wreathing } with a green cloth. She walked quickly toward it, 
the pillars, and hanging in long festoons, clam-} and lifted the covering, and her own face looked at 
bered a rose yine, with its thousand deep blood- } her from the canvas. How well she remembered 
red buds nestling among the glossy foliage. A thatdress. She had worn it for the first time at a 
young girl, in simple muslin dress, stood reach: | | reception in Florence: a black gauze, embroidered 
ing for a half-opened bud, and the exquisite | with white marguerites, with golden centres. She 
purity of the flesh tints, and skillful management } held a bunch of deep-red roses in her hand, so 
of the sunlight falling on the golden hair and fully opened that a few of the leaves had fallen on 
upturned face, gave evidence of a master hand. | the floor at her feet, making a brilliant bit of color 

A sudden exclamation startled the lookers-on, | against the dark background of her dress. The 
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“Saved.” 

“Go at once,’”’ said he, leading Rose from the 
room, ‘A carriage is at the door, and you need 
rest. In two weeks you shall see him. Can I 
trust you not to attempt it before?” 











face was older than the one in “The Two Rose- 
buds,” and the figure had gained in height and 
fullness. As Rose glanced at a piece of paper 
carelessly pinned to the easel, she read the title 
of the picture: “ Full-Blown Roses.” 

The days passed wearily enough. The sick; She raised his hand to her lips. 
man in his delirium tossed uneasily upon his} ‘ Good-night, and God bless you.” : 
bed, his cheeks crimson, his lips parched with} Every day the invalid gained in strength. One 
fever. Once or twice Rose thought there was a} pleasant morning, after he had rested from a 
gleam of recognition as she stood by him, but it; short ride, and was lying on a lounge, a man 
was only for a second. entered with a card. 

“Give me roses, red roses,”’ he cried, in his «Mrs. Horace Leland.’ And underneath was 
frenzy. ‘‘ Roses are for all—the poor as well as} written: “I have a rose for you. May I come 
the rich.” up with it?” 

Then again he fancied he was on the old farm, Ralph looked at the doctor, bewildered. At 
with “his little Rose,” and in the most piteous } this moment the door opened, and Mrs. Leland 
accents he would beg her ‘not to leave him.” { Was seen standing on one side of the threshold. 
At last the crisis came, and the two women sat} Rose, with jacqueminot roses at her throat, at 
waiting in the studio, pale and silent. How her belt, and in her hands, glided into the 
slowly the hours passed! Was it the angel of; room, and threw herself on her knees at Ralph’s 
life or of death that hovered over that room? } feet. 

Was God to give, or to take away? “Tt was no dream, then,’’ he cried, ‘ Now I 

Suddenly, Rose raised her head; there was a‘can speak, at Iast. I am no longer poor—no 
sound in the adjoining room. She started to her | longer obscure. Thank God, I haye the right to 
feet, and steadied herself by leaning against a ask you now.” 
chair. { The doctor shut the door, and followed Mrs. 

The door opened, and the doctor entered with § Leland to her carriage. As they drove off, he 
a light in his eyes that told the same story as{said: ‘I wonder if somewhere, dear Mrs. 
did the single word he uttered: Leland, there is not a rose for me?” 
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BY HELEN A. RAINS. 





I saw ina niche that was frescoed with gold, I turned to another, a lowlier homo, 
‘A Bible so rich and go rare, Where sorrow's sul records wore told: 

Silk curtains hung “round it in many a fold, No carpets, no curtains, no half-shadowed room, ‘ 
And costliest vases were there; With mouldings in crimson and’ gold, 

With flow’rs that shed, thro’ that half-shadowed room, ‘The sunshine stole in thro’ the windows, and lay 
‘A fragrance so faint and so sweet, Bright and broad on the bare oaken floor; 

I thought of green forests, of sunshine and bloom, And kissed the brown Tocks of the children at play, 
‘And traces of little bare feet. Half hid by the vine o'er the door. 

‘A sunffeam stole trembling as if half in fear, ‘The old-fashioned Bible beside the low bed— 
And lay on the book on the stand, Whore one of earth’s sufferers Iay— 

Which bore not « trace of a mourning one’s tear, Boro traces of tears that had often been shed, 
Or marks of a labor-stained hand. ‘And hands that were folded away. 

I thought of the One who had walked with the poor, There came oer those features, xo pale and so worn— 
And died to redeem us from sin, So near like the face of the dead, 

And op'ning the volume I turned the leaves o'er, A look like the first, faintest rose-tint of morn, 
And read of His teachings within. When God’s precious precepts were rend. 

Ob! there He-has taught usito shun all display, “Tilost Bible,” said T, “ah! your mission is here, 
To give to the poor and distressed ; In homes of the poor and distressed: 

And bidden the “weary to turn not away,” Your all-healing words will allay ov'ry fear, 
But “come unto Him, and have rest.” And soothe ev'ry grief-stricken breast.” 

“Towmany,” thought'T, “in such dwellings as this, Earth's lowly have found the elixir that flows 

Where wealth and rofinemont entwine, So frealy o'er Galileo's plain 5 

Have found, in the Bible, the source of all bliss, They “come and partake, and are froed from their woes,” 


‘The guide to existence divine?” And “bless the dear Lamb that was slain.” 


MISS RALSTON. 





BY ERSKINE BELL. 





«Rap, rap, rap,” went the brass knocker. { Many a time she had swung backwards and for- 
Miss Ralston was rubbing a goblet with a} wards upon them. How could they break? But 
snowy, damask napkin, soft and fine, but very | that—why, that was more than forty years ago. 
threadbare. The wind was rustling trough the | Many a change had taken place since then. 
trees, and the branches of the great poplar | The little village had grown into a thriving, en- 
creaked dismally against the window-panes. | terprising town, and the clover-field opposite had 
«Rap, rap, rap,” went the knocker again. given way to a row of prim little brick houses, 
Miss Ralston put the goblet down, and un-} with marble steps and bright-green shutters, 
fastened her apron. Then she lighted a candle, } How she hated them—so stiff and straight, and 
that stood in an old-fashioned silver candlestick, } precise, and new, and under-bred. 
‘and, shading the light with her slim white hand, Those men, with their quick, business manner, 
went through the long hall. need not come to her and offer to buy her house 

Very carefully she opened the door, and peered } and grounds, They might put up thar showy 
out in the dusk; but only a small boy greeted } buildings on each side of her, if they chose; 
her eyes, with a brass door-plate in his hand. but they could not force her to give up her dear 

“Miss Ralston,” he said, “the wind blowed | old garden, with its tangled mass of shrubbery. 
your gate off its hinges, and Tom and me put it} But even as she rejected their offer, the grim, 
in the garden; and here isyour name—it tumbled } sad thought came into her head, that, some day, 
off.” she would be compelled to leave it. 

«Thank you, Teddy,” she answered, but there How she shrank from the thought of going 
was a tremor in her yoice, as she took the old} among strangers! and a Ralston never went to 
brass plate in her hand. * You were very kind. } live with a rich relation, They might live in 
I will have it put on in the morning.” proud poverty, but they kept house, and paid 

The little figure disappeared, and Miss Ralston § their way, independent to the last. 
bolted and barred the door again, and went back Her income was small; so very small that she 
to the room where the lamp was burning. _ Very } knew exactly where every penny was to go, long 
lonely and solitary it looked, as she entered ; bat! before her dividends came due; and how could 
she quietly finished clearing away the little table. } repairs be made without money ? 

The cup and saucer of delicate china, and the Somehow, the broken gate has taken Miss Rals- 
two silver spoons, were carefully arranged in } ton back to the days of long ago, and a mist comes 
their places, as usual; then she took off her} over her eyes. The eyes were blue and spark- 
apron again, folded it neatly, and put it away, ling then, but sorrow and sickness and death will 

Very tenderly she lifted the old brass plate, { dim the brightest; and all these three have en- 
with tle name engraved on it, in large aoa ae tered her home. 

- RALSTON. } She did not need to spend much on clothing. 

It had always been on the gate; she never re- { The dark-green satin cloak, lined with fur, and 
membered it otherwise. Long, long years ago, } smelling of camphor, that, every winter, is care- 
when she was a little girl, it had been a source } fully taken out of the cedar chest, was fiven to 
of the deepest admiration to her, and many a} her by brother Fred, brought from over the seas. 
time she had watched with interest the polishing } The first Sunday she wore it was to the christen- 
of its shining surface, with the profound belief} ing of Cousin Dorothy’s baby. What if the baby 
that it must be solid gold. F was grown up now, and had children of her own 

Now, ds it lay before her, tarnished and worn | going to school? Why, the cloak was good yet; 
with age, a tired, hopeless feeling swept over the { far better than the bran-new black satin, loaded 
strong, brave heart of Elizabeth Ralston. Toher} with cheap bends, that the pretty little’ bride 
it meant more than a broken, old-fashioned door- } wore, who lived opposite, in one of the new 
plate. The sweet recollections of a happy child-{ brick houses, 
hood were centred around it, and the garden gate Before two years, that satin would all be 
upon which it had been fastened. To think that ; frayed and dingy, while hers was bright, even 
was Wits: too! Those hinges were so strong! } yet, Satin was vatin in those old days, 
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How proud she was, the day she wore it for } but the lover did not care, so long as he had 
the first time, walking by John Griscom’s side: { Beth’s promise. He put a plain gold ring on 
He was her lover. her finger, and, for a while, was very happy. 
One look into that face, even now, would con-/ So she turned pure, noble-hearted Paul Braith- 
vince anyone, that she could not haye gone / waite away, with all her other lovers, and looked 
through life, without being loved. forward to some day marrying John Griscom, 
How did it happen then, that, long years after-/ when he had secured practice enough. 
wards, the fair, sweet face is alone in the old} She was comparatively happy, during her en- 
house? Surely, her lover must have died, and} gagement, although, every now and then, 2 vague 
she be carrrying in her heart the precious ; doubt would come into her head that, perhaps, he 
memory of undying devotion. } was not quite so manly as she thought at first; 
Not at all. He simply married someone else, / there were little points about him she did not 
and is hale and hearty to this day. Nodire mis- { like; but then, she was not perfect herself, 
fortune overtook him, and his children enjoy life} So four years rolled away, and still Griseom 
quite as much as anyone. Not a particle of | did not seem to be any further advanced than 
romance in it, for almost every day Miss Ralston } when he graduated. It was not for her to speak 
bows quietly to his showy, well-preserved wife. } tof that, though; a pink flush rose to her cheek, 
How Elizabeth Ralston ever took a fancy toJohn } i eyen at the thought of suggesting that their mar- 
Griscom, in the years gone by, nobody could tell; | riage seemed a long way off. 
indeed, she hardly knew herself, unless it was} In the meanwhile, Fred went to India; and so 
his hot, passionate wooing that won her heart. the weeks, and months, and years went by, until 
He was young, no older than herself; and yet } a new tenant moved into the great house on the 
he did love her dearly, in those days, or thought } hill, that had been vacant so long. 
he did. How well she could rememberthe night} ‘* Do you know who has taken it?” asked Beth. 
he told her he would have her, in spite of father, “A lawyer, named Fairville,”’ replied John 
or brother, or anyone else. He would compass } Griscom. ‘I was introduced to him, yesterday. 
sea and land, he vowed, to accomplish his ends. } I think he and his family will be quite an acquisi- 
How hard he would work for her! Of course, } tion.” 
it was all up hill toa young professional man; | A little shiver passed over Beth, and a scorn- 
and they would have to wait for a while, he said. { ful look came into her face, as she said: 




















He would be glad to marry her, the next day, if} “I cannot bear that man, and I am sorry he 
he could; but he had no money, as yet. has come to live here.” 
How her brother Fred stormed. “Why, do you know him?” asked Griscom, 
“What in the world do you see in that little, | in surprise. 
insignificant, homely fellow?’ he demanded. “Tcan hardly say I know him,” she replied, 
“When you know you haye only to say the word, } «But I remember, a year ago, he called to see 
and you can marry Paul Braithwaite.” papa, about some mining shares he owned. I 


“Tt is only because he has more money than } don’t know how he managed it, but he persuaded 
John Griscom,” replied Elizabeth, hastily, “ that ; papa to sell him all he had; and, in a few days, 
you want me t marry him.” the shares had doubled. He was aware, at the 

“Tt is nothing of the kind,” answered Fred, } time, that papa was not well, and knew nothing 
indignantly, “John Griscom would not be worth about the market value of the shares.” 
having, even if he had a million; while Braith- “Well,” said Griscom, lightly, ‘‘ 1am sorry for 
waite is pure and true as steel. I don’t know | | your father, but you could hardly blame Fairville. 
a better man, and I'll never like the other one.” | It was only a sharp business transaction.” 

Even her father, with whom she usually had} A look of surprise and disappointment came 
her own way, was bitterly opposed to her lover. { into Beth’s face, but she answered, quietly: “It 

“T don’t like him, Beth, dear,” he said. “He { { Seems more than a sharp ‘business transaction to 
belongs to a nice family, I know; but Paul} me, John. Taking advantage of a sick man’s 
Braithwaite isa king in comparison ; and Besides, } ignorance appears more like dishonesty.” 
it will be a long while before Griscom will be Griscom laughed, in a careless fashion. 
able to. marry.” “Beth,” he said, ‘you have too high notions, 

But Beth, when she once had an idea in her ; entirely. Fairville is a first-rate man, and I think 
head, had’ all the Ralston persistency in carrying | is going to be of good service tome. Heinyvited 
it out; and opposition only made matters worse ; } me to his house, and I intend to necept.”” 

80 she conquered, and they were betrothed. Nothing more was said about the matter, until 

Fred was ‘politely civil to Griscom, that was all ; {-a few evenings later, when Griscom said he had 
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called, and had been introduced to Fairville’s} The years rolled away, taking with them some- 
pretty daughter, a girl of seventeen. thing out of her life, each time, until at last she 

The visit proved so pleasant, that he repeated | ; was left all alone in the great, lonely house. But 
it frequently. Thus it came to pass, that, after ; she still lived on, and clungte the old ways, as 
haying devoted five of the young, fair years of} closely as she could. 


her life to him, Elizabeth Ralston quietly gave “TI never want to leave the dear, dear home, 
his ring back to him, one evening, and within ) till I die,” she said. 
three months he was married to Rose Fairville. There had been no sudden changes. Every- 


That was Miss Ralston’s story. Her heart was { thing had come so gradually, that she did not 
not broken; she appeared just the same as before ; ; think there was any story to tell about herself. 
but no one could guess what a wave of contempt} But to-night, sitting in the high-backed chair, 
swept over her, when she thought of Jolin Gris- } with the old brass plate clasped tightly in the 
com. She fairly loathed herself, at the recollec- } slim white hands, her thoughts went back to the 
tion of how blinded she had been to his faults. long ago. 

Then, Fred Ralston came home from India, Theold clock on the stairs ticked loud and 
worn and weary and ready to die, and she had} clear; but for once she did not heed it, until its 
long months of patient care and nursing. warning tones rung out ten o’clock. 

It was then that Paul Braithwaite’s grand}  ‘Teno’clock !’’ exclaimed Miss Ralston, spring- 
nature was appreciated. Tender,and true,and jing up. ‘I did not know it was so late. Ihave 
loyal always, he stood by her through all her ; been sitting here so long that I am chilly.” 
troubles; for, after her brother's death, her With a quiet look around the room, to see that 
father’s health completely broke down, and he } all is arranged for the night, and with a glance 
became a helpless invalid. jatthe tiny china pitcher, waiting for the early 

Where Paul Braithwaite had loved once, he {call of the milkman, she lighted the little lamp, 
loved forever; and, in his own true, manly way, } turned down the large one, and went up the wide 
he asked Elizabeth again to be his wife; but she, stairway. 
with a mist over her eyes, refused him. “The fire burned so low, I must have taken 

“Tn all the world, Paul,” she said, earnestly, § cold,” she said, as she pressed her hand to her 

* yet with a bitter cry in her heart, “there is no }side; “but after a good night's sleep, I shall 
one I respect as muchas Ido you; but I cannot } feel better.” 
marry you. A true woman only loves once.” Somehow, within the last hour or two, astrange 
Tt was in vain that he pleaded. She’ was firm : of peacefulness had come over her. Even 





in her resolution. ‘How could I marry him,” } the broken gate was forgotten. And when she 
she said to herself, ‘when all the freshness of ; knelt down by the little white bed, arestfulness 
my heart was given to the other one.” came into her lonely heart. 

In just one year from that, Paul Braithwaite “‘T must go over early to the washerwoman’s, 
died, in trying to save the life of a little child, } to-morrow,’ she murmured to herself. ‘Both 
who was drowning. of her children have the fever, and I think the 

With dry, tearless eyes, Elizabeth stooped and } baby is taking it, too.” 
kissed the icy lips, a8 he lay in his coffin. Then, Then she fell asleep. But the mifkman rapped, 
over her there swept that awful feeling, that j and the old clock struck, all in vain, the next 
comes to some of us once in our lives—the sad, { morning; for, quietly, in the hush of midnight, 
bitter thought of what she had lost. Miss Ralston had died in her ‘dear old home.” 
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Israxp beside the summer sea, ‘Then comes the moon, and o'er the waves, 
And hear the muffled roar A glitt'ring pathway gleams. 

Of sullen waves, that boom and break And sails start out and cross the track, 
All down the distant shore. And vanish as in dreams, 

The sun is in the West, and lo! I know that city, with its gates, 
What magic scenes unfold. Beyond yon pathway lies. 

Cloud piled on cloud, a city fair, Oh! for a barque to sail straight on, 


With crimson gates and gold. And bear me to its skies, 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

Wusn Washanee entered her own chamber, a 
chill had fallen on her new-born joy, so absorbing 
that, after the first glance, she was scarcely con- 
scious of the presence of her forlorn handmaiden ; 
but sat down by the open window, and looked out 
upon the old-fashioned garden beneath, as weary 
men watch the monotony of a desert through 
which they are passing. The face of that old man 
had flung its haunting shadow on her heart. For 
the first time in her young life, she had given 
him absolute pain, The thought was full of 
bewildering anguish to one who had been free, 
eyen from care, as a singing bird or a wild 
flower, 

The girl sighed heayily, and, closed her eyes, 
as if that could shut out the misery in her grand- 
father’s face. It may haye been so; for the 
momentary rest given to one sense perhaps 


turned her thoughts inward; and there she } 


found the gray old face of the Indian fading out, 
and instend the pleading lips and beseeching 
eyes of Huestice Young, as he had stood before 
her that day on the roadside. It was easy then 
for Washanee to reason her apprehensions away 
—to convince herself that she had misunderstood 
the signs of distress with which news that seemed 
to her so joyful had been received by the old 
man. It was only the abrupt announcement that 
had startled him. Of course, just the thought of 
sharing her life with another had been eneugh to 
blanch his lips, and fill his eyes with mysterious 
gloom; but that would only last for a time. It 
was well that she had left him to himself: a few 
hours of quiet thought would reconcile him to 
the grand destiny that lay before him and her. 
Being wise and ever thoughtful for his people, 
he would comprehend that the love of this 
powerful white man, which made her so happy, 
wwould be a source of pride and power to his 
nation. 

To this wild extent did Washanee find reasons 
that should influence the old chief in behalf of 
her love, that must end in sweeping her away 
from him and the nation he loved better than 
anything on earth. Washanee did not know that 
intense selfishness lay at the bottom of her 


passionate wishes. Indeed, youth is often a 
stranger to its own faults. Had anyone told 
this girl that a feeling stronger than unbounded 
love for her grandfather and his people could 
become a principle of her life, she would have 
resented the idea as an insult; but even with 
the old man’s face haunting her, she was think- 
ing of that other face, young, ardent, and bright 
with passionate admiration, with a glow of hope 
} that was fast drifting her back to a state of hap- 
piness all the more complete because great men- 
tal excitement and weariness of body had left 
her in a condition to dream rather than reason. 

Folding both hands over her bosom, the girl 
leaned back against the window-sill; and while 
a soft perfume floated over her from the garden, 

fell into one of those half dreams that are neither 
H sleep nor wakefulness, but which carry the soul 
} forward, as if on waves of rose-tinted light. 

Just before Washanee entered the room, a door 
from the hall had been timidly unlatched, and 
the demoralized face of Wisse peered through an 
opening just large enough to make it visible. 
With the keen, anxious look of an animal eager 
to creep into its hole, she saw that the place was 
empty; and stealing to her lair in the corner, 
crouched down on her nest of fur, a picture of 
abject misery pitiful to behold. 

When the young mistress came in, cold and 
pale, scarcely regarding her at all, the poor thing 
gathered up her courage, and was about to plead 
in her own behalf; but no word was said to her; 
and holding her breath with surprise, she 
watched the young creature as she fell into that 
strange reverie, and in her sharp way read some- 
thing of what was passing in the heart, by the 
changes that came and went on that beautiful 
face. 

At length, all this tumult of feeling seemed 
to settle down into a dream of intense happiness. 
Washanee folded both hands ever her heart; and 
gently as a bird chirps sleepily in its nest, the 
smile that parted her red lips broke into words = 

‘‘He loyes me, Mineto—Mineto, he loves 
me.’ 

Wisse leaned forward, and listened, eagerly. 
Her round black eyes glistened; her heavy 
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mouth broadened into a smile that spread over | the young mistress, gathered herself up, lifting 
her whole face, and culminated in « low chuckle. } both hands in dumb and grotesque appeal, thus 
Those strange, sweet words uttered in the Indian H betraying all the dilapidations of a once gorgeous 
tongue were full of meaning to! the slave, who | dress, torn arid ‘matted with burrs, that hung 
drank in the secret which Washanee never could {around her in tatiers, like the plumage of a 
have forced herself to reveal, with keen avidity. | storm-beaten barn-yard fowl. She stood upon 
“Who's skeered ter def now?” she thought, { one foot, from which the moccasin and legging 
curling herself up on the bearskin, where she; had been torn away, leaving patches of dry mud 
Jay with her two hands outstretched, like the | on the slender leg. The other moccasin was put 
paws of a dog, and her chin resting on them, } forward with crafty ostentation. It had evidently 
while she regarded the beautiful sleeper with a i been half washed in some brook ; for the leathern 
look of increased ownership. ‘She ain’ta takin’ | fringes hung wet and limp around it, and a long 
on “bout me; but lies dar smilin’ ter herself, till } slit had been torn in the legging, which she had 
a hummin’-bird might jes’ settle down on her | pinned together with a thorn. 
mouf, an’ tink he wuz drinkin’ honey out of a Spite of the creature’s pitiable appearance, the 
rosum posum. Oh, golly, she’s wakin’ up, sure} picture she made was s0 irresistibly ludicrous 
‘nuff. Now won't I koteh it!” that Washanee broke into a peal of laughter, that 
Wisse was right: the sleeping girl, disturbed } filled the whole room with merriment. 
perhaps by a gust of wind that made a faint tu- “Oh, Wisse, Wisse, where on earth did you 
mult in the tree branches, opened her eyes; shook | come from, and what have you been doing to 
the hair back from her face, and leaned out of) yourself?” 
the window, bathing herself in the perfume that i A look of touching reproach came over Wisse’s 
floated through it. Oh, how beautiful the old jebony face. The foot held so ostentatiously on 
garden was! Billowy thickets of snowball} exhibition dropped, and she sank down, hiding 
bushes, heavy with white blossoms, were piled } the other under her ragged garments. 
in masses against the mouldy brick walls. Lilacs i “Dar ain't nuffin’ ter larf ’bout, as I sees,” 
and Jaburnum trees, planted so close together ; she pleaded, shaking her head, till the black 
that their purple plumes and golden racemes min- } wool, half tangled, half floating, shadowed her like 
gled into rare harmony of grace and color, clam-} a fleece. ‘Jes’ yer git inter dat swamp, an’ yer 
bered up the opposite balconies, and gave their | won't ask dis chile whar she’s ben, or whar de 
foliage to the wind, harmoniously as the wayes} t’ings she wore out am gone ter. Oh, young 
of a brook flow and ripple together. ; missus, young missus, dat swamp am orful.” 
Washanee had seen all this in the morning, } Here Wisse screwed her little black fists into 
with little regard. hen, she had not known} both eyes, and began rocking to and fro in great 
herself beloved; but now, this one sweet con- } agony of recollection. 
sciousness shed a glow of* roses all around her;) “But how did you get intoa swamp? What 
and the common-place old garden, with its heavy} does it all mean?’ questioned Washanee, 
walls, green with moss, was like a revelation of; checked in her laughter by this assumption of 











Paradise to her. j distress. ‘Indeed, how did you get here at 
By and by, a noise in the room disturbed } all?” 
Washanee, who turned reluctantly from the “Dat hoss,’ sobbed Wisse. ‘He's done 


window, and saw her sable handmaiden upon } gone.” 
her bearskin, watching her, in the humble atti-; ‘No, no. The horse is safe enough. He 
tude of a watch-dog pleading for fayor. found his way home sooner than you did, I dare 

Washanee now remembered that the girl had { say.’ 
been long absent, and was struck by the state of;  Wisse’s hands dropped, and her round black 
dilapidation that gave a touch of irresistible | eyes grew larger, from a quick sense of astonish- 
comedy to her appearance. ment and relief. 

At another time, Wisse’s long absence would “Young missus,” she exclaimed, with a solemn 
have driven her wild with anxiety ; for she loved shake of the head, “dem hosses as go "bout wid 
the creature as a part of her home lifé, and had 
owned her from babyhood, as a human pet rather ; bangin’ *bout—ain’t good for nuffin’ but white 
than slave; but once satisfied of her safety, she; folks. Comancher squaws ’d scorn ter hang on 
became curious to know what had’ befallen her} ter ’em.”’ 
after that perilous ride, and how she had found “Then he threw you off? said Washanee, 
her way home in that pitiable condition. ldughing. “TI thought as much, when you 

Wisse, when she found herself face to face with } mounted him.” 





iron stir’ps agin der sides—rattle, rattle, an’ 
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Wisse sniffed fiercely, and threw her head } this wild ride of yours, though my grandfather 
back in high disdain. will not like it, I fear.” 

«Den yer didn’t Uink de truf,” she said. “I |. Wisse was frightened again; for she held the 
jes’ got. done mad "bout de way he went on, two { old chief in wholesome awe, notwithstanding his 
huffs first pawin’ in front, den kickin’ up ahind, | gentle nature. 
rattlin’ dem iron stir’ ps *bout, an’ tearin’ de hair ‘I only wanted ter let.de white chief see how 
out of yer head in de briar bushes, so I slid down } hosses am rid on de prar’e,”’ she pleaded, giving 
in dat swamp an’ shied him off, like dat, jes’ as { her mistress a sly side-glance, which brought the 
if he’d ben a gad-fiy.” { glow of ripe cherries into. Washanee’s face, and 

“Tt must have been a soft muddy place you | forced her to lean once more from the window. 
fell in,” said the girl, highly amused; “but how Wisse did not like this state of abstraction. 


came your dress so torn ?”” “Dis nigger am bound ter ’member dis day, 
“Wid dem iron stir’ ps bangin’ agin it.” sure. ’Cause ob de white chief.” 
«And so wet?” “What.of him? Why should you remember 
“Dat wuz when I sot down in de mud ter larf} the day on his account?’ questioned Washanee. 
at de hoss, as might ’a ben jes’ fool ’nuf ter} Cause it wuz his hoss as h’isted me on his 


*magine he'd pitched me dar.” { back, an’ went off hikin’ troo de briar bushes an’ 
“But your moccasin and handkerchief, that | inter dat swamp. Oh, young missus, young 

looked so pretty when we went out?” i missus, if it} wuzn’t for dat handkercher, dis 
Here Wisse clutched both hands into the} chile wouldn’t keer ‘bout nuffin’ else.”’ 

tangled fleece of her hair, turned wildly around,} Here Wisse began to sob piteously, makirfg 

as if she expected to find the missing ornament } great efforts to rub a few fresh tears from her 

in the room, then cast a despairing look at her; eyes as this gorgeous article came back to her 


mistress, memory. Gathering herself up from the fur rug, 
‘Oh, young missus, dat bu’ful handkercher as } she crept ioward the window, holding her dilap- 

yer guy me am done gone—sure.” idated garments together with both hands. 
“Never mind, Wisse. Don’t look so dis- Wisse’s persistence disturbed her young mis- 

tressed,”’ said the kind girl. tress, and she turned upon her rather impa- 


“Whar am it—whar am dat handkercher?.; tiently, when the creature gave a furtive pull at 
Oh, young missus, I feel as if I wuz a-dyin’ bout } her dress. 
te “What is the matter now?’ she questioned. 
Washanee grew serious; her quick sympathies “Oh, young missus, dis chile am bound ter 
were enlisted for the slave, who felt her bereaye- } ’member dis day, for sure.’” 
ment complete in this loss of an ornament that } «“ Well, well, don’t torment me about it.” 
had been to her like the glory of a crown. ;  Wisse’s two fists besieged her eyes again. 
“Don’t cry, Wisse. Of course you ought not} “Ef dat scrumptious white chief, wid dem 
to have gone off on that strange horse, as you; eyes jes’ like stars in hebben, knew “bout de 
did; but I can’t bear to see anyone unhappy to-{ way dat hoss o’ his’n rampussed ’round in de 
day.” H 
Wisse stopped her sobs long enough to listen; 


swamp, an’ stamped dis chile in de mud wid his 
huffs, an’ shoved her inter dem briar bushes, 





then broke forth into fresh lamentations. } he’d’member ’bout dat handkercher, ’case ob yer 

. Oh, my—dat handkercher, dat handker-{ guvin’ it ter me, an’ jes’ as like as not hunt up 

cher |”? sumthin’ like it. S'posin’ yer tell him "bout it, 
«Well, well, there are other handkerchiefs in } young missus; all yaller an’—” 

the world.” «Yes, yes, I know all about it,” interrupted 
Wisse held her breath. Washanee, fiushed and restless, yet half pleased 


**But de world am so big. Dis chile don’t { with this crafty appeal. 
know whar ter look,” was the anxious response. “Oh, golly, golly,’’ exclaimed Wisse, encour- 
«‘T dare say we can find another, Wisse.” aged by the blush she had raised, ‘when I 
“All yallery, red, and green, wid black; waved dat handkercher in de street, dem poor 
sireaks,” whimpered Wisse, filled with mournful ; white folks’ niggers *bout here jes’ went crazy, 
remembrances of her gorgeous loss. dey hated me so; none of ’em ebber had a hand- 
‘Yes, yes, or perhaps this one can be found.” { kercher ekal ter it; all yaller an’ red and bottled- 
“Nebber,”’ said Wisse, ‘‘nebber!’? She re- green, like dandelines an’ red sorrel an’ allecum- 
membered the gloomy sweep of that swamp, and ; pane, all muxed up in de grass; but now it’s 
spoke with emphasis. done gone, sure ’nuff, an’ dem white niggers 
“Well, well, we must not be unhappy about } won't hate me nebber no more ’case ob it,”” 
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Washanee’s impatience had melted into laugh- 
ter by this time. 

«Oh, never mind the handkerchief. “J’ll give 
you another worth a dozen of it—real silk from 
India.” 

Wisse hushed her sobs, and listened eagerly. 

“Red an’ yaller an’—” 

«There, there; don’t go over it again. 
yellow, and all sorts of colors.” 

Wisse opened her fists, dropped them from her 
eyes, and gave a great sigh of relief. 

‘‘Now I hope that your troubles are over,’’ 
said the young mistress, kindly. 

There was yet an anxious eloud on Wisse’s 
countenance. She stood on one foot irresolutely, 
then on the other, looked in the young lady’s 
face, then down upon her own tattered garments. 

“Oh, a few spoiled clothes are nothing,” said 
Washanee. ‘Such things cam be bought in 
Washington.” 

* Here Wisse fell upon her knees, and held up 
both hands, as a pet dog lifts his paws while 
begging for a choice morsel. 

“Oh, young missus, dis chile doesn’t care for 
clo’s, nor nuffin’, only jes’ dis: Has yer got dat 
*dentical handkercher anywhar “bout? Has 
yer now ?”” 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

Wuen Huestice Young left Washanee at the 
door of her grandfather’s lodgings, he went to 
his own rooms, and locked himself in, as if some 
restless spirit had hunted him down, and could 
only be wrestled with in solitude. What had he 
done? Through what unaccountable influence 
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} by adulation and all the seductions that crowd 
the path of a rising man. 

Walking up and down his parlor, Young 
thought of his rash love-making that day, with 
something like self-disdain in his heart. He had 
ridden out that morning a free man, occupying a 
well-earned position of honor, and strong in un- 
shackled ability. In a single hour, he had im- 
periled, if not destroyed, all these advantages, 
bound his honor, and led that innocent wild girl 
into a position that might be heaven to her, but 
full of Dead Sea fruits to him, unless the warm, 
swift passion of an hour might turn to stronger 
and deeper feelings in the hereafter. Would this 
thing ever happen? Was it possible to introduce 
this wild, warm-blooded girl into the dignified re- 
alities of his career? Would the stern prejudices 
of race, that run like threads of iron through 
our social life, ever permit this beautiful and 
gifted young creature to hold her place by his 
side with the highly-bred ladies of the nation? 

One after another, like flashes of electricity, 
these questions filled the young man’s brain 
{with stormy doubts, that grew and grew, until 
} great drops gathered on his forehead, and he 

sank into an easy-chair, weary and wern out with 
turbulent thoughts. By and by, the image of 
that beautiful young girl came up through this 
mental tumult, and seemed to exeuse the rash 
thing he had done; but the cool judgment of the 
man was not to be veiled by this wild vision of 
3 loveliness, that had for a time overwhelmed his 
} better judgment. He saw all the peril and diffi- 
culties of his position, and, brave as he was, 
shrank from meeting them face to face, as honor 











had he in a few hours taken steps that must } prompted. Though Young had some experience 
change his whole destiny, perhaps forever? By {in society, and knew how easy it was to fritter 
what madness had he placed a barrier of sep- } away an unguarded proposal into the nothing- 
aration between himself and Constance Noel, } ness of a careless flirtation, he was both too 
while yet uncertain of her feelings regarding } proud and honest for subterfuge like that. His 
himself, and more than certain of his love for } own words had bound him—wild, reckless words 
her, now that his own act had left that love | that could only be withdrawn as arrow-shafts 
utterly hopeless? What was there in this young } are torn from wounds, leaving the iron barb to 
Indian girl that could have led him in a moment } rankle behind, and he was not the man for social 
of passionate admiration to accept the love she so j barbarities of any kind. That cowardice toward 
unconsciously betrayed, and pledge his own in {a woman, which we sometimes look upon as 
return for it? finesse, he had yet to learn, if a nature like his 
Up to this time, Young had been considered a } ever can stoop to meanness of any kind. 
pradent, self-centred man, and as such had re- In the solitude of that room, Young began to 





garded himself. In all public matters, his energy 
and force of character had given him high posi- 
tion among his fellow-statesmen. ‘Indeed, his 
life, up to that period, had been so devoted toa 


comprehend, with something like dismay, the 
social and political embarrassments in which an 
hour of weakness had involved him. By what 
fantastic freak of destiny had that meeting by the 





pursuit of public power, that the finer and more | ford at Rock Creek been brought about? To 
ardent feelings of his nature had scarcely gained { him it had been a complete surprise. Influenced 
full expression, until he found himself in the ; by those romantic surroundings, fuscinated by the 
whirl of soeiety at the capital, and surrounded } picturesque beauty of the Indian giz], and more 
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than all, perhaps, touched both in pride and { with going about like a school-boy, carrying a 
generous symputhy by lier efforts to conceal the ; scrap of poetry next my heart, written, no doubt, 
passionate pleasure that meeting had given hier, } in order that she might watch its effect upon a 
this usually strong man had given way to the; man’s vanity. Now I: leave myself forever in 
influence of her presence, and in a few rash} doubt, forever whispering to my own heart: ‘It 
words had placed his future in her hands. might have been. It'might have been.’ ”’ 

When strong, honest men’ find reason asleep, Long after these words had escaped his lips, 
or trample it down in the delusion of sudden } Young traversed his room that night, up and 
impulse, the consequences are generally more ; down, up and down, Scoring himself, and almost 
fatal to themselves than others; for such ‘men i hating the girl he had ‘that day asked to be his 
are capable of self-sacrifice, and are likely : 





prefer that to dishonor. ‘It did not occur to 
Young that he had been taken by surprise; that 
the lady was responsible for his weakness, or to 
excuse himself in any of the thousand ways 
which are so easily acquired in the world we 
live 'in. On the contrary, his’ thoughts turned 
upon the girl with a mingling of admiration and 
tenderness, that, in the excitement of a first 
surprise, might well have been mistaken for the 
love he had so rashly offered; but was now { her rug, twisting the’ silk into folds, and chuck- 
dampened by a feeling of vague self-reproach, } ling with delight over each shade of color thus 
which warned him ofthe wrong he had done her.} given to view, she heard a light tread in the hall 
Even the passionate outburst of tenderness which} which led to Washaning’s room.’ This was 
had seemed to throw her upon his bosom, when j directly followed by voices, louder than was 
the first words of love were warm on his lips, } usually heard in the old chief's presence. Keen 
was, to his mind, a reason for self-reproach, } of hearing, and quick of wit, the slave hid her 
becatise some fine sense of delicacy in his own 
nature had recoiled from it. Thus reasoning 
against himself, blaming the rashness he would 
have condemned even in a younger man, Young 
spent the evening of his engagement restless and 
supremely unhappy; for the image of Constance 
Noel was continually presenting itself, in the 
midst of these disturbing refiections, as some- 
thing lost and sacrificed. He would not allow 
himself to think of her steadily, or remember 
how vague his hopes of her love had been; for 
there seemed to him a sort of treason in permit- 
ting his thoughts to dwell onvher at all. But} perhaps half an inch from the threshold. Here 
there is no ghost so difficult of suppression as ; she settled herself comfortably to listen, now and 
that of a smothered lové, and all that night; then lying flat down, that she might obtain a 
Huestice Young was haunted. i glimpse into the room, 

Notwithstanding the magnanimity of his. re- Sure enough, the young chief Gray Hawk was 
solves, the young statesman found some cause of } there, standing proudly before Washaning, to 
delay in carrying them out. He wanted oppor-{ whom he was speaking in an angry fashion, 
tunity fora complete understanding of his new { that brought quick flashes of fire into the old 
position and its consequences, Perhaps, at the ¢ $man’s eyes, though he sat immovable, and 
bottom of his heurt, he felt some vague hope ‘ot listened intently. 
an honorable release, which time might Bre) “Yes,” Gray Hawk was saying, ‘“tliey stood. 
him. together: your granddaugther and this white 

“Oh, if L had only made mysélf certain that} man, side by side; he striving to look into her 
this one fairj woman was indeed the careless, spores, she keeping them upon the ground, still 
scornful creature she seemed—that she never did } drawing nearer and nearer to him, as we see 
and never could care for me, all this might'not} birds flutter into the jaws ofa snake that has 
bea sacrifice. Fool, coward that I was, not) to} wreathed and coiled its folds in the sunshine till 
make sure of this! But no, I must content myself} they dazzle it. How long they had’been there, I 

Vor, LXXX1I.—10. é 


CHAPTER XIX. 

Wasnanrr, made impotent by the preserice of 
her handmniden, who broke up all her dreams 
with’ persistent’ pleading, sought the handker- 
chief she clamored for; and tossing it across the 
Yoom, escaped through a back ‘entrance into the 
garden, leaving Wisse more than happy in her 
new, possession. As the strange creature sat on 


treasure under the rug, and crept to the door 
which connected Washanee’s apartment with that 
of her grandfather. 

«Tt am dat Gray Hawk, bound on some devil- 
ment’ bout young missus. I knows'by de way he 
creeps ‘bout, jes’ as dey does in de brush, when 
yer finds a dead Injun somewhar lyin’ bout nex’ 
day. T’inksidis chile’ didn’t see him p'int dat 
gun. Oh, no, she nebber sees nuffin’—nebber.” 

Half thinking, half muttering these disjointed 
sentences, Wisse crept to the door, and lay down 
with her ear close to a crack that separated it 
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do not know; but far longer than the wife that, { race, may by your side and aided by, your 
Gray Hawk has promised to take to his lodge i strength accomplish a grand system of civiliza- 
must stand under the eyes of a white man,’”’ tion,” 

Washaning half rose from his seat as this rude} “I haye thought. of that, and gloried in the 
slur was cast upon his granddaughter, and the | idea,” said Gray Hawk, ardently, his black eyes 
slow pallor that settled about his lips might have } flashing with excitement, and his chest heaving. 
warned Gray Hawk that all the fire of his race} “But have not yet taken the first step toward 
still burned in the old man’s veins, and might be } its accomplishment.” 
dangerously kindled, But. the young man had} I have been first among our young braves on 
been fearfully incensed, and broke forth again, | the war-path. When I found a foe there he was 
without much heed to his words: (sure to full or flee.”’ 

“Washanee is my wife, chosen and promised | «But. have forgotten, by gentleness and those 
to me at the last great council-fire. No white } nameless allurements that poets tell. us of, to win 
man must look in her face or stand by her side, | the heart of a maiden who is wise and proud as 
as that pale-face chief did this morning.” } yourseif.” 

«‘Washanee iy neither to be held nor won by : Gray Hawk’s countenance fell. 
force. She is neither a slave nora prisoner of} ‘Who has said that Washanee does not love 
war: but my grandchild, who will be a nobler} me?” 
gift, if she consents to become, your wife, than “You.” 
all the power she can bring to you.” r i “I? How should she listen, with blushes on 

“Tf she consents? What council of warriors } her cheek, to the pleading of a white stranger?’ 
ever asked the consent of « woman?!’ said Gray “If the mate chosen by her people stands 
H 








Hawk, astonished, aloof, who is to blame her if she accepts the 
“The man who marries my granddaughter } gentler homage offered by her mother’s people?” 
must do that, or disgrace the education which ; To choose among them is against our fixed 
was intended to make him her equal; for this, } laws,’ said Gray Hawk. ‘The daughter of a 
Gray Hawk, I have shared with you the knowl } chief can only mate with a chief,” 
edge gathered in a long lifetime. That should, Washaning wayed his hand impatiently. This 
at least, haye taught you that women hold in ; cool reasoning in 1 young man, who had been 
their love a blessing that cannot be seized upon taught his own ideas of refinement, offended his 
as we strangle birds in a nest, or held as prop- } sensitive respect for the sweet womanhood of his 
erty ata council-fire, Before you claim a right granddaughter. 
to Washanee, her heart must be won.’ “This sayage pride is unworthy of the man 

Gray Hawk shook his head, { who da to succeed Washaning,” he said. “Tf the 

“What brave who has ever heen on the war-} child’s heart. is turning toward her mother’s 
path is expected to plead with a woman?” race, it is because of the homage it yields to her 

“The man who marries Washanee must win} sex, The fierce love which. masters give to 
her to love him, before she crosses his thresh- { slaves is not likely to win her.” 
old.” ‘But Lam no white man, to fawn like a dog at 

“That has not been a custom among our! a woman’s feet, or plead for love which is my 
Cherokee braves,” said Gray Hawk, with a { right.” 
haughty smile. “Why should we begin now?” } Washaning struggled with the impatience that 

«Because education has put you in advance of | was fast kindling into anger. He rose from his 
other nations, It is no reproach to.a young } chair, laid his hand on the shoulder of the young 
warrior that he has learned to give both tender- | man, and looked almost pleadingly into his face. 
ness and respect to a a woman.” “You love Washanee?” he said, yery gently. 

“When the council chooses a wife for their } “Yes, I love Washanee—well enough to shoot 
chief, he expects to be loved without asking,’’ | down any man who dares to stand between her 
retorted Gray Hawk. andthe threshold:of my cabin.” 

“Not when the maiden is my granddaughter} «Well enough for murder, but not for prayer 
Washanee ; for, like you, she has heen reared to } that her young heart may be given to you and 
the position you are both intended to fill, when I} her nation,” said the old man, with a sad smile. 
lay down the burden of power. Remember, she “So well that she has made the heart ache in 
has the blood of two races in her yeins, and with my bosom,” said the young man, sweeping one 
the savage fire of the Indian blends the ideas and } hand across his chest with an impassioned 
refinements of the whites. With this inheritance gesture, 
of vigor and ideas, this fair girl, the last of my “And our people—the nation to which she 
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belongs?” continued the old man, with such § over the turf among the bushes, and at Fins came 
powers of persuasion in his look and voice that | beneath the window of General Noel’s house, 
no one could have wondered why that fair girl, ; to which she had once been drawn by the music 
years before, had followed him into the wilder- ; of Miss Noel’s singing. 
ness; for in the savage strength and cultivated 3 Washanee had not observed it before; but the 
refinement united in the old chief there was a 3 sash was open, and through a drapery of vines 
power of originality and subtle influence which $ she saw the gleam of a white dress. Directly the 
even the traditional pride of Indian manhood $ young lady herself leaned forward and gave her 
could not always resist. 3 asmiling welcome. 

Gray Hawk’s fiery black’ eyes softened under } “How long it is since I have seen you,” she 
its influence now, and he bowed his head before { said. “Now that the garden is so pleasant, I 











the old man. shave expected to find you there every day; but 
“What shall Ido? How shall I bend myself } you are so accustomed to the abundant flowers of 
to ask favor from Washanee ?”” the South, that our old-fashioned display has 


“Go to her with all the feelings that are up- ; failed to interest you, T suppose.” 
permost in your heart. Look into her face } “No, no. It is not that. In all my life, I 
while your eyes are soft and misty with ten- } ‘ never saw anything more Beautiful. Indeed, in- 
derness, as they are now; plead with her for § 3 deed, it seemed like heaven when I looked down 
yourself and the nation. Oh, Gray Hawk, if you em it from my window just now; but then 
would see that nation go on in its prosperity ; if } everything seems like that when one is so very 
you would make the last days of an old man } happy.” 
happy, and give a tempted heart back to its peo- } Constance turned her eyes on the bright face 
ple, win my child from the allurements of a race } looking in upon her through thé vines, with 
that have always been fatal to the Indian. ¢ wistful scrutiny. 

Plead with her, bear with her; by the force of; “Are you so very happy, then?’ she ques- 
your own love, wrest her from the danger it is i tioned, in a low voice. 
ine Instantly, Washanee’s face was flooded with 

Tears trembled in the old man’s voice; his} crimson, She half turned away from the win- 
hand shook on Gray Hawk’s shoulder, and he ; ; dow, but came back again, still embarrassed, but 
stood erect, like a young man, inspired by the § with a smile on her lips, ind almost panting for 
earnestness of purpose that possessed him. breath in her eagerness for sympathy. 

Gray Hawk did not speak a word; but bent} “Happy?” shesaid. “In the bright hunting- 
his head in reverence before the old chief, and 3 ground you call heaven, there are angels, I think, 
left him. Not proudly, as he had entered, but } that never do wrong, and never know what it is 
with the firm step of a man who saw the right } to be homesick or sad. Is not this because they 
course and was resolved to follow it. } love each other, and know it all the time?” , 

Meanwhile, Washanee had made her way into } “Poets and preachers tell us so,” answered 
General Noel’s garden, rather to escape the im- } } Constance. 
portunities of her pet slave than from any settled ‘ «But when one knows it for oneself, when the 
purpose, She longed to find herself alone among + ‘happiness of all these angels seems to be in one 
the world of flowers, that seemed to her in their ¢ bosom, it is more than poets can make people 
very perfume to breathe sympathy with her ex- ¢understand. One must feel it, to know.” 
quisite happiness. $ As she spoke, Washanee pressed both hands to 

As she walked on, each breath that she drew i her bosom, with unconscious fervor, and drew 
was a delight, and each flower a companion, ; closer to the window speaking low and rapidly, 
which she could not keep from caressing, as if it :as if she found new joy in obtaining sympathy 
were laden with consciousness as well as beauty. 3 from human lips which she had only fancied in 

With the leap of a fawn, she would spring up ; the flowers. 
from the turf, drag down the great clustering; “Come in,” said Constance, cordially. 
lilac plumes, bury her face in their purple } ; Washanee made her way through the verandah, 
awhile, then let them sway back into the air. and entered the room where Constance was sitting, 
She could not, just then, permit herself to break } through one of the French windows. The young 
one of their stems, or gather a single spray of } creature was radiant, though she held back shyly 
gold from the laburnum trees that were now j for a minute or two when the grave, almost 
laden with drooping racemes, as a grape-yine is } ‘ frightened, eyes of the young lady were turned 
with fruit, Everything about her was fresh and } upon her. Somehow, that look checked the 
abounding with life. She wandered to and fro $words upon her lips. 
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‘You were about to tell me of some great 
happiness that had come to you,”’ said Constance, 
faintly. ‘Sit down. “Anything that gives you 
pleasure ought to please me.” 
**It will, I know it will; because—that is, you 
understand all about it. It was only this morn- 





ing—how strange it is that so much can come }* 


into one day—only this morning when I was off 
yonder in the woods, thinking about the forests 
at home, and wondering if they would ever seem 


takes me back, I was not very happy, and that 
was why we went out in search of something 
besides the houses and people that we see every- 
where here in Washington: something that had 
just a little look of home,”’ 

“Then you are sometimes homesick ?”” 

“Oh, but I never shall be again. Never, 
neyer; for his home will be my home bia 
always.” 

Washanee did not observe that the hand with | 
which Constance had been. disentangling some | 
skeins of floss silk shook so unsteadily that she ; 
was obliged to drop it among the mass of rich } 
embroidery materials in her lap; nor could 
she feel how cold and marble-like that hand} 
lny in its nest of soft rich colors, as she herself 
went on in the absorbing selfishness of her new 
delight, i 

‘We got lost—strange, wasn’t it? the woods } 
were so small—but somehow, neither Wisse nor 
I knew what path would lead us back: it was 
only a little river that shut us in, but too deep for 
us to cross; and there we stood on the bank when 
he came riding through the water, right toward 
us.” 

‘Who?’ questioned Constance, in a yoice so 
constrained that it was almost inaudible. «I 
did not hear the name.” 

“T—I thought you would know,” 
Washanee, casting down her.eyes. 

“Perhaps I do,” replied Constance, shrinking 
from the name she had eyoked as an apprehensive 
heart will recoil from a dread of certainty. 

“The white chief would not ride when we 
were walking, so Wisse got on his horse, and 
was out of sight in no time, Then we walked 
on and on. Every minute the woods grew 
more beautiful. The sun came shining through } 
the trees; their leaves seemed to whisper love- } 
secrets to each other; birds were singing, pues 
I did not hear them, for his yoice was all 1} 
listened to,” 

“Yes, I understand,” 

“Tor that said to me what the leaves were 





answered 








so grand or beautiful again, after = 
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There was a thrill of deep feeling in this ques- 
tion, as Constance Noel put it; but Washance 
was occupied by her own thoughts, and did not 
feel the chill of it. The repetition of that one 
sweet fact was enough to make her oblivious of 
everything ‘else. 

“Yes, he told me so—he did, he did; and 
that was what turned the woods into heayen, 
That is what makes me so happy. I cannot say 
it all in words; but, oh! so happy.” 

The bitter distress that Constance Noel felt 
broke into her voice with unconscious force 
now. 

“Such words may haye many meanings, in 
this country,”’ she said, ‘especially here in 
Washington, where langunge becomes eloquent 
as feeling is dulled,” 

Washanee looked at the pale, almost agonized, 
face of Constance Noel in blank wonder, 

“What is it that you think?” she said, holding 
her breath. 

“Only this: men do not always hold them- 
selves hound by soft loye-speeches, provoked by 
bird songs and spring flowers in the woods. They 
are sometimes uttered carelessly.” 

Washanee drew a deep, deep breath, and the 
color fled slowly from her face. 

“I shamed myself by thinking so. He saw it, 
and scorned me. Tell me, do white men mock 
at strangers, when they ask them to be their 
wives, and liye with them foreyer and eyer.’’ 

“Did Huestice Young do this?” demanded 
Constance, almost with a cry of pain. 

“ Huestice Young asked Washanee, the grand- 
daughter of a great chief, to be his wife.” 

Washanee lifted her form up proudly, as she 
spoke, and the flash of her magnificent eyes was 
regal in its pride. 

Constance did not answer this haughty out- 
burst, but sat there like a frozen creature. Both 
hands had fallen heayily down to the rich 
flosses in her lap; and swaying gently side- 
ways, her head fell upon the purple cushion of 
her chair, on which it lay white and still as 
death itself. 

Washanee was struck with'terror. She started 
from her seat, and bent oyer the unconscious girl 
in wild bewilderment. This impetuous move- 
ment, or perhaps the power of one strong spirit 
rising against another, brought Constance Noel 
to herself. The almost supernatural strength 
that pride sometimes gives came to her help. 

‘Forgive me. I have not been well, to-day," 
she said, forcing herself to rise and lean against 
the window-frame; ‘but I do not the less wish 


whispering and the birds singing to each other.” } you happiness—great happiness.” _ 


“Tt said that Huestice Young loved you?” 


[zo BE contINUED.] 


EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC... 





BY EMILY H. MAY. 





No, 1—Is a walking-costume, of garnet-colored } wider than formerly.) To trim the skirt: first, 
* sateen, trimmed with écru embroidery. The skirt ; there is a knife-plaited rufile five inches wide; 
{ over this a flounce of the écru embroidery, which 
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No.1. 


js from three to four inches in width; then 


Fy 
is cut just to touch all around, and is two and 4 
} a second knife-plaiting, same as the first; another 

> (149) 


half yards in width. (All skirts are made a trifle 
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flounce of embroidery all around the skirt. } broidery will be required for this costume. This 
Repeat the knife-plaiting and embroidery across } model would be equally effective for a white 
the front breadth and side gores, as far as the} nainsook; dotted mull, with either lace or em- 
point of. the boilice comes; this completes the broidery ; or for a nun’s-veiling, with’ Spanish 
lace, for more dressy occasions. 

No. 2—Is an entirely new design for making 
up one of those pretty striped zephyr ginghams, 
and it would be a good model fora striped summer 
silk or a figured albatross. The skirt has a side: 
plaited flounce, which has a band of English em- 
broidery turned up on the edge of the material, 
before it is plaited. This plaiting is headed by 
four rows of shirring. The polonaise is tight- 
fitting in the back, but the front is cut without 
darts. The skirt of this polonaise is looped quite 
high on the left side, and the fullness of the back 
is looped in one great puff. A shirred belt con- 
{ fines the waist. Four rows of shirring form the 
} trimming for the neck. he sleeyes, which are 
a slight approach to the old-fashioned leg-of 
mutton sleeves which our grandmothers used to 
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skirt. The bodice is cut in basque form, with a} 
pointed front: the back to correspond. The} 
tunic is attached to the bodice, being arranged in 

paniers in front, and looped in irregular puffs at i 
the back. It is trimmed all around to correspond 3 
with the skirt. The same trimming ornaments * 
the bodice, and forms the cuffs for the sleeves. ; wear, have simply a deep cuff of the embroidery 
Small round buttons are the most fashionable, turned back. A band of the embroidery edges 
just at the present time, for all costumes. Fif-. the entire skirt of the polonaise, Small buttons 
teen yards of sateen and twelve yards of em-/ ornament the whole length of the front seam of 





No. 4. 
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the garment. Fourteen'yards of gingham, twelve ‘ of.white braid as trimming, The kilted skirt is 
yards of embroidery, will be required. Of double- : fastened to the under vest body, and the blouse 
width goods, eight to nine yards will be suffi- 1 
cient. , 

No. 8—Is a walking-costume, of plain and { 
dotted foulard or surah silk. The skirt has, first, ; 
two knife-plaited ruffles of the plain eaaptals 
mounted on a foundation of muslin, faced on the { 
outside with the silk, ‘The front breadth is of | 
the figured goods, which is cut in seallops at the H 
bottom, and bound with silk the color of the dots i 
in the material used. The side panels are of the ¢ 
plain material, puffed the entire length, and ; 
edged with a scalloped trimming to correspond } 
with that upon the front breadth. The back is 











waist has a square collar at the back, ending in 
points in front, where it opens over the vest. 
Machine-stitching in white silk, four or five rows, 
may be used instead of braid, if preferred. 

No. 5.—For a little girl of four to six years, we 





simply draped, and not very full, as the whole 
effect of the costume seems to aim at being long 
and narrow. The basque is of the dotted goods, 
cut in double points both front and back, and fin- 
ished on the edge with a binding of silk corres- 
ponding with that of the scallops on the skirt. 
Sleeves to match. Small round or ball buttons 
are all the trimming for the bodice, except a 
large bow at the back of the basque. Five yards 
of dotted foulard and ten yards of plain will be 
required. Plain ‘and dotted sateen may be sub- 
stituted for the silk, if a wash-dress be re- 
quired. 

No. 4—Is a sailor-costume, for a boy of four to 
five years, made of navy-blue flannel, with rows 





give a model for a flannel or gingham dress. The 
front and back of the waist is shirred at the 
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neck and at the waist, and the waist is’ cut long { No, 8—Is a new design for trimming the skirt 
and rather loose, to which is attached a kilted } of a dress, First, the kilt-plaiting is made, and 
skirt. A wide sash of the materiul is arranged } mounted upon @ foundation. Then the flounce 
on the dress, with several rows of shirring to ; is cut nine inches deep. It is made three times 
keep it in place at the sides ; fromthe sides it is | as full as the skirt, and is gathered in groups, as 
left to tie in a large bow at the back. The { Seen, about three inches from the botiom, between 
sleeves are shirred on the shoulder and at the ithe groups, Kilts are laid, and the upper part 
hands, or a tiny cuff may be added. A wide } tucked down in yandykes. Take a piece of 
ruffle is worn at the neck, made of English em- } paper muslin, cut on the bias, and experiment a 
broidery. little before outting into the material, as this 
No. 6.—Here we give the front and back view of } trimming needs some practice to make it nicely. 
- asailor-frock, fora girl of four years. It is made 


LADIES’ PATTERNS. 


Any style in this number will be sent by mail on receipt 
of full price for corresponding article in price list below. 
Patterns will be put together aud plainly marked, Patterns 
designed to order, 


Princess Dress: Plaiy seep, 7. es BO! 
“ «with draperyand trimming, | 5 | 100 
Polonaise, . . wee fe a OO. 


Combination Walling Suits, 2 2.) 
Trimmed Skirts... eos 
Watteau Wrapper, ) Je If 
Plain or Gored Wrapper. 











Talmas and’ Dolinans, 22) tf 
Waterproofs and Circulars, 
Ulstors, .. oes , 





Basques, bis ° NURS 
Cont, ss. os fea aM 
“with vests or skirts cutoff, . . . 
Ovorskirts, ses . 











CHILDREN'S PATTERNS. 
Dresses: Plain, + 25 Basquesand Coats, . 
Combination Suits, . . 085 Coats & Vests or Cut Skirts 

Skirts and Overs! 5, Wrappers, « 





of cream-white flannel, trimmed with guipure em- 











broidery, ‘The anchors on collar and sleeves are Polonaise: Plain, « 125| Waterproofs, Circulars” 
done in blue silk, also the feather-stitch above Fancy.» B5| aud Ulsters,». 5.25 
the embroidery, It may be all white, if pre- BOYS' PATTERNS, 

7 a 5 4 A Jackets, + +. 25° Wrappers. 6. 6... 25 
ferred, Dark-blue or gir net flannel, with white Pants, +) BoGents sity) lll ko 
embroidery, is most effective. Vests, 20) Wrappers, 6 5. 30 

Ulsters, 30 


No. 7—Is an apron, of striped nainsook, edged 
with Hamburg, to be worn over a high-necked 
dress, 


In tending orders for Patterns, 
and month of Magazine, also No, of page or figure or any- 
thing definite, and also whether for lady or child, Address, 
Mav, M. A. Jones, 28 South Eighth Street, Philadelphia, 


please send the number 








OUR COLORED PATTERNS. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





In the front of the number, we give colored } embroidered with erewel or filoselle, in Kensing- 
designs for a tennis pocket, a knitting pocket, | ton-stitch. ‘The end is buttoned oyer, to keep the 
and a carriage purse. These useful und pretty { needles secure. 


articles are made as follows: 

Tennis Pooker.—Worked with fine crewel, in| 
outline-stitch, on heavy unbleached linen, The} 
upper part is made of summer cloth or cashmere, 
finished on the top with hem and puffing, drawn 
together with strong elastic. 

Knirtina Pocker.—Made of. cloth ‘or velvet, 
and lined with chamois skin or strong soft linen, 


Carriage Purse.—Material, silk, lined with 
another color. It is embroidered with filoselle, 
in stem-stitch, to represent, peacock-feathers. 
For shading, use the feather to copy from. The 
rings are put on before the purse is finished, the 
ends drawn up and finished with tassels, which 
ean be bought, or made at home of embroidery 
silk, 


NEW POLONAISE COSTUME: WITH SUPPLEMENT, 


BY EMILY H, MAY. 
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polonaise costume, that was so popular that, we } now, giving, aboye, the back and front view, and 


In our March number we gave ® very stylish ; very next new one that came out. We do this 
have been requested frequently since to give the | on the Surriement, folded in with the present 
(158) 
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number, full-size diagrams of the seyeral parts. 
There are three, viz: 5 
I.—Hatr or Front. | 
Tl.—Hatr or Back. 
Tfl.—Hatr or Sterve. 





} polonaise. 


HANDKERCHIEF ORNAMENTS.—SMALL TABLE-CLOTH, 





straight lines with a dot petyreen; the ot’ er end 
is rounded into a point, and is pred by ‘straight 
lines with a cross between. This shows the 
different shape of the two halves of the skirt of the 
The dotted lines on the front of the 


The letters show how the several ‘pieces are to } waist show where the gauging is to be put. 


be put together. 


At the dotted lines the pattern | ; 


The polonaise is draped in the back in irregular 


turns over, to give the entire length of the skirt ; puffs, ornamented by loops and ends of ribbon. 


of the polonaise. 


In front it is looped back ; en paniers at the sides, 


For the back part of the skirt, each half has a} It is edged with lace, which is carried down the 


different shape. 


One side is a continuation of; front en cascade, Altogether, it is the prettiest 


the half of the entire back, and is marked by the } polonaise that has appeared, for a long time. 








HANDKERCHIEF ORNAMENTS. 





BY MRS. 


JANE WEAVER, 








These sprightly little designs give an idea of ; one that so carelessly, yet so intentionally, escapes 
one popular style of ornamenting a gentleman’s } from the breast-pocket of the fashionable coat. 


pocket-handkerchiefs, more especially when the 
owner is of a sporting turn of mind. The hare’s 
and hog’s head, each completed by a semi-wreath 
of tiny ivy leaves, may be worked in colored 
cottons—blue or red-—or washing silks. Natu- 
rally, the embroidered corner will always be the 


The same taste for animals’ heads is noticeable 
in many other et-ceteras, A cat or a dog, worked 
in crewel in outline-stitch, is seen on gentle- 
men’s slippers, handkerchief sachets, ete. These 
little designs are easily and quickly done in out- 
line-stitch. 





SMALL TABLE-CLOTH. 





BY MRS, JANE WEAVER. 





In the front of the number, we give a design 
for a small ornamental table-cloth : also the pat- 
tern for the embroidered band, full size; also 
patterns for the galon and the fringe. They fill 
two pages, of which the band occupies one ; and 
the rest occupy the other. 

One of the éngravings represents ‘the table- 
cloth in its finished state. On the same page is 
the design for the galon, that edges’ off the em- 


broidered pands and forms the heading for the 
fringe. On the same page is the pattern for the 
fringe, which matches the embroidery. We 
would add, that the plain bands, in the completed 
table-cover, are of dark-crimson plush, 

On the other page is the embroidered band, 
giverin full working size. This band is in brown 
French flax, and the embroidery is executed with 
silks of soft shades. 


BABY'S BOOT: 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








Material, white Saxony wool. Needles No. 10. , twenty rows for the front of the foot. Make 
Cast on twenty-seven stitches. Knit one row i twenty stitches for the side of the foot. Knit 
plain, seam one row, knit eleven rows, increasing | five rows, seam one row, knit seven rows, de- 
on the third stitch of every row. There should / creasing at the toe end only; cast off. For the 
now be thirty-nine stitches on the needle. Seam ; leg: Take up the twenty stitches on the side 
one row, knit eleven rows, decreasing by knit-; knitting, also eleven for front, then knit the 
ting second and third stitches together in every { twenty left on the spare needle. Knit one row, 
row. There should now be twenty-seven stitches. ; seam one row, one row of holes, done by putting 
Seam one row, increasing on the third stitch; ; wool twice around the needle and knitting two 
cast on ten stitches for the heel. There should ; together, seam one row, then knit five pattern 
‘now be thirty-eight stitches. Knit nine rows, } rows sameas front of foot. Twenty-first row, 
seam one row, knit five rows,.increasing at the } knit three, seam three, knit three, seam three, 
toe only. There will now be forty-five stitches. } to end of row. Twenty-second and twenty-third 
Knit twenty-five stitches, leaving twenty stitches } like twenty-first row. Twenty-fourth row, seam 
on another needle, and knit backwards and for- } three, knit three, seam three, knit three, to end. 
wards for the front of the foot as follows: First } Twenty-fifth and twenty-sixth like twenty-fourth 
vow, knit twenty-five; second row, purl twenty-} row. Twenty-seventh, twenty-eighth, and twenty- 
five; third row, knit one, two, together, twelve } ninth, liketwenty-firstrow. Thirtieth row plain. 
times; fourth row, knit one, take up one, same } Repeat five rows plain, Cast off on the wrong 
toend, ‘These four rows form the pattern, and} side. Crochet, a row of shells as finish to the 
must be repeated four times more, making in all} edge. Tie with ribbon at the ankle. ) 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. } _-Munx Foon Nor Exovon.—We have spoken, frequently, 
Wuar Wins Arrrcrion? One of the best—eveh toblest— { Of the necessity of exercise, and especially open-air exercise, 
men we ever knew was without the faculty of winning affec- { for girls who would be healthy, Professor es a 
tion, His manner was hard, for he was shy by nature, } Philadelphia, has recently been delive ee octane nw ic 
More than that, or because of that, he was modest in the { he enters into this question quite fully. He says it is a 
extreme. Yet no man ever had more sterling worth. He.{ mistake for parents to think that plenty of good nutritious 
Pined for affection, But all through life he saw others, with- food is all that girls need. On the contrary, there is danger 
out a tithe of his merits, loved better than himself, that girls may become sluggish and stupid when thus over- 
This brings up a curious question, and one that in some } £4, Without proper exerciye to facilitate digestion, ig 
aspects is very sal, Why is this so? Why do “ne'er do | Complexion, too, will get sallow or pallid, “No single sol 
wells,” if they have w sympathetic manner, win success, { Muscular Abre,” he asserts, “was ever created until it was 
when honest-hearted men, who have been denied that man- | ¢atued by activity.” “Walling,” he continues, “is, after all, 
ner, fail to be appreciated? We once knew a family in } hot the best Icud of exercise, unless it is taken in the open 
whic there were two sons, both: now dead, or we should not } es He Dard ee: ae as eee pie 
allude to them. One son was utterly worthless: he never | 198; or even miaking beds, or kneading dough. 
earned a cent; he gambled; he did everythiug that was bad; { Junging on a sofa all day, while the mother does the work, 


and finally he died a drunkard. The other supported his { 4 in bis opinion, as injurious to good looks and to health as 
it is selfish and disgraceful, “How are they"—the girle— 








mother and sisters, for the father was dead, and even found . 
money to pay off his brother's ignoble debts, et the profii- { “t0 fll out their muscles, and get rosy checks,” he asks, *if 
gate was loved Deyond words, while the other, to speak { ‘sVed’ from household work?” Such occupations, in fact, 
frankly, was just tolerated. Why? Because the one hadan } 8 not only charmingly feminine, in his opinion, but they 
easy grace and a flattering manner, that really meant / Mord « relief to constant sitting or standing. A good way 
nothing ; while the other was frank and siucere—perhaps | to take exercise is to open the windows, so as to get fresh 
too sincere, and was therefore slighted. { air, and do something to expand the muscles, such as using 
The whole thing opens up one of the most mysterious | dumb-bells. “Red blood in the veins, superb vitality, and 
questions in the provideuce of God. We all believe, or { fre¢ carriage in the figure, come from fresh air and muscular 
ought to believe, in a moral government of the universe. { &xercise,” he says. So does a wholesome appetite, we may 
Yet, why should what seems to us wrong succeed, while { 844, and firm nerves, and that spirit and vitality which 
what appears to be right so often fails? Why should the } beyond all things else make a woman attractive, 
really good man, even if hard in manner, be disliked, while oe 


Peart or Goun-Hranep Prxsare to be seen everywhere in 
the worthless profligate, merely because he is gracious, be 2 eae 
loved? A wife will often have a husband who sacrifices | Pati. They pin back the bounet-string bows under the chin, 


i bows on the crowns, and/are put into the Ince 
everything to her; yet because he ist plain man of business, { ‘0 are USAT  na 02 : 
5 | cravats, and also the backs of bonnets where the strings meet, 
he never secures the devotion which some handsome, selfish 
Many bonnets and also hats have lace arranged around the 


ft wit idle wi 
spendthrift wins from the bride whose fortune he squanders crown, with the fancy edge meeting, fastened together With 


and wl ei vb kK So wi vi y 

CNC ea De earch ahora pions FLO NAH nae hi Chia inven erat aR aR TH CHEAT ETAL E RORY 
Ofte we kee a self-denying wife iieglected, while more { : 
mioiysonelie allclucsist Morubiped)) Tolveltraatitwhae } 89 popular as those worn underneath, as the fashion of the 


Peering ; ; { half-short sleeves and falling lace ruflles is so much pre 
dee wnatection? Tait a AoKie niah uRIA OrhA {Whieit Nii8d cuff wire worn; teks are lace frilld‘ailded' Wliero 
-ing else, something that is meane ; wii ae 
Tie sdddost tliftig to\ece is unrequited affection. A parent ¢ Les taster; to matol the Jabot in! front of the collar. 
Jonge for the love of a child; suid the Tove is riot returned: { Ties, or Pane ‘Tennd-CortA, saffron, or nasturtiam color, 
the parent is slighted. A husband for that of wife.” A { are worn with black costumes. Gray itt every shade appears 
Wife for, tht of a husband. Yet, in all the cases that we { ene popular color ofithe season, from the pale-silver shade to 
muppose, the affection ought to be given, because it is | tue yew dark-blue gray called “electric” or telegraph.” 
Aeserved. Alas! wo fear it is not always right oF Wrong { The Jatter is becoming to all, and is trimmed only with its 
that wink or loses love, There is some deeper einse. Whitt { on ctor, in moiré of satin, Tack velvet strings to hone 
pats nets ‘are much worn, especially with ‘steel and gold-beadod 
bonnets, 























Ovn Coronen Fastion-Prate, as a rule, gives, principally, a 
the dresses worn Ly people of wealth in our great Atlantic A Cortos Dress Mient Et e a silk one, if fresh and 
cities and elsewhere. Our full-page wood-ents, in the front * prettily made, Was the saying of a great French lady, who 
of the number, represent styles that are not so expensive. | was also a leader of fashion. Yet in her day, cottons were 
Tn our “Every-Day " department, we give dresses still more | yery far from being the dainty and artistic fabrics which 
economical. In this way, “ Peterson,” from month to month, | some of them have since become. ‘The sateens now printed 
reports the fashious that suit all. “Even those ladies Who { in France, for example, are studies of delicate coloring, ad- 
never wean the extravagunt costumes of the very wealthy, | miruble texture, and beautifal design, 
like, we find, to, know what is;wormin Fifth Avenue aud at a 
Newport or Saratoga. Tue Extravacance In Sryix, to which the so-called 

ee { msthetic School” carries some of its designs for em- 

Aravars Reseotnen that it is never'too late to subscribe for | broidery, is! simply absurd, amounting often to caricature. 
“Peterson.” It is an especially good tinie now td subscribe, | Weare glad, however; to notice the beginning of a reaction, 
80 as to seit the July number. j and the return to a better taste. 
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A New Vouims Broan with the July number, affording 
an excellent opportunity to subscribe, especially. to those 
who do not wish back numbers, We still continue to afer a / 
choice of three costly premiums for get&ng up clubs, of which the } 
principal is the beautiful stecl-engraving, entitled “Hush ! / 
Don't Wake Them,” size 20 inches by 16. 

Or, in place of it, we will give, for a premium, either a | 
Puorocrarn Annum, or our Quanto Intustratep ALauM, / 
which was so popular last year. The Photograph Album is } 
bound in leatherette, or imitation leather: the Quarto Album | 
is bound in morocco cloth, gilt. 

For many clubs, an ‘extra copy of te magazine will be | 
sent. For others, and larger ones, an extra copy of the 
engraving, or eithet of the Albums, ‘The inducements to get | 
up clubs were never before so great. 

ILis not too late to gut up clubs for 1882, We can always } 
supply back numbers to January, inclusive, whem desired. } 
Be particular, when remitting, to say whether you wish to begin | 
with the January number, or that for diy. 

A Piano on A New, System has just been constructed in } 
Berlin, Instead of boing parallel to cach other, the keys | 
are arranged in a semi-circular form, corresponding to the,’ 
line described hy tho hands naturally when they are moyed 
away from each other with extondedarms, The advantages | 
claimed for this new arrangement are these: the lower keys | 
are brought nearer together, and the middle further apart; 
the angle botweon the hands\and the keys remains always | 
the same, so that contortions and unnatural positions are | 
ayoided; the sounding-board is enlarged, and the tone con- 
sequently, more powerful. We expect to see some of ont | 
enterprising piano manufacturers making, pianos of this de- | 
soription before the summer is over. { 


Ar Ay Avotion or Oup Fans, in London, recently, some 
very curious as well as valuable ones were offered. Ono 
was Mario Antoinetto’s marriage fan; others were designed 
in commemoration of her betrothal to the Dauphin; and | 
there was also the bridal fan of Mario Leckynska, the wife { 


H 


NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

Henry Wadscorth Longfellow. A Medley in Prose anil Verse, 
By Richard. Henry Stoddard, 1ovol., emall Alo. New York : 
George W. Harlan & Co.—Under the) rather unprotending 
title of a“ Medley,” we haye here a volume of equal industry 
and taste... No other work as yet published gives so good an 
idea of the life and works of Longfellow. This is partly 
Decause Mr. Stoddard, himself a poet, and one akin in some 
thiugs to Longfellow, is ip entire sympathy with the subject 
of his, memoir; instinctively, as. it were, understands the 
latter's genins, But it isvalso because Mr. Stoddard has 
collected, from every ayailable quarter, many’ anecdotes 
of Longfellow; and has added to these his personal reminis- 
cences, which are all the more delightful, in consequence 
of being colored by his own individuality, Scattered through 
the book is much excellent criticism, both on poetry in the 
abstract, and on Longfellow’s position as a poet. A very 
excellent portrait of Longfellow is prefixed to the volume, 
which, in all respects, is tasteful, and even elegant, 


Tania's Peril. A Russian Story. By Henry Greville, Trans- 
lated by George D. Cox. 1 vol., 12mo, Philadelphia: T, B, 
Peterson & Brothers-—This author, though « Frenchwoman, ia 
most at home in stories of Russia, where she resided for 
many years, While no one can deny that, in artistic skill, 
French novelists far surpass English or Anterican ones, yet it 
must be conceded that they are too often unfortunate in tha 
choice of their subjects. The defense made for them is that, 
as girls in France never go into society until after marriage, 
there is no field open to the French novelists except that of 
married life, with its possible mistinderstandings, jealousies, 
divorces, etc, There is much truth inthis; but neverthelnss, 
it is only an ‘explanation, not « justification. ‘This story, 
however; is free from this fault, It is very powerfully told, 
and is full of thrilling incidents. The pictures, too, of lif 
in Russia, are as graphic as they are reliable. 


From Hand To Hand. From the German of Golo Raimund. 
By Mrs, A. L. Wistar. 1 vol, 12mo. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott & Co—The name of Mrs, Wistar is always a 





of Louis XV. Many of the English fans were made in China } guarantee not only that the novel translated is a good one, 
for English marriages; others belonged to the period of { but also that the translation is unexceptionable. Of course, 
Charles LL. Some were of Vlomish, Italian, French, and / every German story cannot be up to the “Old Ma'mselle’a 
Venetian make. In all, four hundred and fifty-two fans } Secret." Nor is this one. But nevertheless, “From Hand 
were sold, every one of them more or less noticeable. ‘To Hand” is well worth reading. 
= | Eve's Daughters; or, Common Sense For Maid, Wife, and 
‘Tue New Sunsonrners, the presant summer, to“ Peterson,”"; yfother.. By Marion Harland. 1 vol. 12mo,. New York: 
are more numerous than ever, To parody Tennyson, eta 4 John R. Anderson and Henry 8, Allen—There is @ good deal 
magazines may “come and go;” but this “goes on forever.’ ; in this book which may be read with profit, but quite as 
When people subscribe to “ Poterson," thero is no danger of / much which might be characterized as visionary. All wo 
their being cheated out of thoir monoy by the failure and / can say to our readers is, that if they buy the yolumo, they 
stoppage of tho magazine, must winnow the truth ont for themselves. 


Domestic Harrryess lies within tho reach of all, If Gypsies ; or, Why We Went Gypsying In The Sierras. By 
husband and wife love and respect each other, and live for } Dio Lewis, M.D. 1 vol.,12mo, New York: M. L. Holbrook 
each othor,, excusing faults, then happiness is certain. t & Co—A narrative of three years of camp life in California, 
Otherwise, it is not, Love, without charity for each other's } interspersed with many pregnant bits of advice as to health, 
weaknesses, is not frue love. and how to restore it when lost. The book is both enter- 

_— } taining and instructive, 


Appress Att Letters, iv Furore, intended for this peri- 5 Marion Fay. By Anthony Trollope. 1vol.,4to, New York: 


odical, whether for the business department or for the edi- 
p | Harper & Brothers.A cheap edition of the lnst novel of this 
toriul one, to Perersox’s MAcazine, 306 Chestnut Street | st rertite of writom., Trollope never reaches to the highest 


Philadelphia. Remomber, all letters are to be addressed to 
PxTERSON’S Macazine. 





Worxrxe on Not Worktno for her’ living has nothing to / 
do with a woman being a lady, in the true sense of that | 
term, Itis the considerate heart and the gentle manners, 
not mere wealth, that make a lady. 


Occupation or Some Kinp is necessary, if we would be 
cithor happy or healthy. Neyer be idle because you think 
there is nothing todo. As if there ever could be a want of 
occupation in this world! 





level; but he never sinks to the lowest; and even his second- 
rate stories, of which this is one, are readable, 


The Villa Bohemia, By Marie Le Baron, 1 vol., 12mo, 
New York: Kochendoerfer & Wrie—The author of this story 
is a new writer, apparently; but her first attempt, if it is 
a first attempt, is quite creditable. 

Aschenbroedel,. “No Name” Series. 1 vol.,12mo, Boston’ 
Roberts Brothers.—Another candidate for the great American 
novel,” but not more successful than its hundred and ono 
predecessors, 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. } GrearDewanp ror Beatty's Oncaxs.—Deatty's Beethoven 

Tie Jucy Nuwar of this magazine seems to have been | Organ is meeting with wonderful sales, Nearly two thou- 
unusually popular: The newspaper press is unauimous in| snd were mariufactured and shipped, during the month of 
Pronouncing it one of the best fssued. The steel-engraving, | May, from his factory at Washington, New Jersey. A special 


“A Butterfly Chase,” is characterized as the most beautiful | tet-day offer is made to the readers of this magazine. 
of the year; and the colored fushion-plate appears to have 
been equally successful in winning favor. Mrs. Stephens’ 
article, “A London Dinner-Party,” is everywhere spoken of 
as the best of its kind that has appeared in any magazine for 
years, “For a thoroughly old-fashioned love-story,” writes 
lady, commend me to ‘White Violets:’ nothing superior 
to ithas come out, even in ‘Peterson,’ for a long time.” 


‘Tue Ust or Astmonta tn Baxina Pownrns. Irs Iurortance { 
As A CULINARY AGeNt.—The recent discoveries in science } 
and chemistry are fast revolutionizing our daily domestic * 
economies. Old methods are giving way to the light of 
modern investigation, and the habits and methods of our 
fathers and mothers are stepping down aud out, to be suc- 
ceeded by the new ideas, with marvelous rapidity. In no 
department of scieuce, however, have more rapid strides $ 
been made than in its relations to the preparation aud 
Preservation of human food. Scientists, having discovered 
Now to traverse space, furnish heat, and beat time itself, by’) 
the application of natural forces, and to do a hundred other ° 
things promotive of the comfort and happiness of human 
kind, are naturally turning their attention to the develop- 
ment of other agencies and powers that shall add to the 
Years during which man may enjoy the blessings set before | 
him. ~ 

Among the recent discoveries in this direction, nono is 
more important than the uses to which common ammonia 
can be properly put as a leavening agent; and which indicate 
that this familiar salt is hereafter to perform an active part , 
in the preparation of our daily food, ; 

The carbonate of ammonia is an exceedingly volatile 
substance, Plice a small portion of it upon a knife, and | 
hold over a flame, and it will almost immediately be entirely 
developed into gas and pass off into tle air. ‘The gas thus 
formed is a simple composition of nitrogen and hydrogen, 
No residue is loft from the ammonia, ‘This gives it its supe- 
riovity as a leaveniiig power over soda and cream of tartar 
When ted alone, and has induced its use as a supplement to 
these articles. A small quantity of ammonia in the dough 
is effective in producing bread that will be lighter, sweeter, 
and more wholesome than that risen by any other leavening 
agent, When it is acted upon by the heat of baking, the 
Jeavening gas that raises the dough is liberated. In this nct, 
it uses itself up, as it were; the ammonia is entirely difftsed, 
leaving no trace or residuum whatever. ‘The light, fluffy, | 
flaky appearance go desirable in biscnits, etc:, and so sought 
after by professional cooks, is said to be imparted to them 
only by the nse of this agent. 

The bakers and tiking-powder manufacturers producing 
the finest goods have been quick to avail themselves of this 
useful discovery ; and the handsomest and best bread and 
cake are now largely risen by the aid of ammonia, combined, 
of course, with other léavenitig material, 

Ammonia is one of the best known products of the Iaborae ¢ 
tory. Tf, as seems to be justly claimed for it, the application | 
of its properties to the purposes of cooking results in giving ! 
us lighter and more wholesome bread, biscnit, and ciuke, it | 
will prove a boon to dys humanity; and will speedily 
force itwlf into geneval use in.the new field to which sci 
ence has assigned it—Lroi the Scientific American, 








Honsronp’s Act Pitospare a refreshing drink, Dr. A.1. 
Hall, Fairhaven, N.Y¥., says: “It forms an excellent snbsti- | 


tute for lemon-juice, and will furnish a refreshing drink for | 
the sick.” 





MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
(Mepican Borany—Or tug Ganven, Finuy anv Forest.) 
BY ADRAM LIVEZEY, A. M., M.D, 


No. VIII.—Fiaxseep—Fine-Wrep—FLEAnanr. 


1, Fraxseen—Lixum, The common flax and its seed 
are too well known by mothers to require any description ; 
but the spinning-wheel so intimately associated with the 
former, fifty years ago, is now almost unknown, 

Flaxseed is demulcent and emollient, Half an ounce, 
more or less, tied in a small bit of muslin, may be boiled in a. 
pint of water for a time, and the infusion given with benefit 
in simple colds, catarrh, dysentery, diseases of the kidneys 
aud bladder—in fact, in all inflammatory affections of the 
mucous membrane of the lungs, stomach, or bowels. ‘The 
infusion forms also a soothing enema, with twenty drops of 
landanum, in dysentery attended with tormina or severe 


\ straining. ‘The meal (ground seed) alone, or with elm bark, 


makes an excellent emollient poultice, far superior to the 
old one of bread and milk. Thus combined, with a tea- 
spoonful of yeast, a poultice is formed of much value in all 
cases of forming abscess, (“gutherings,") boils, carbun- 
cles, etc. 

Hot flaxseed tea, with the addition of lemon-juice and 
sugar, is better for colds, taken at bedtime, than the vaunted 
specific, hot toddy or “ buttered rum,” 

In our common vernacular, there is nothing in rum or 
whiskey either to keep the cold out, to break up a cold, or to 
protect one against cold and wet, etc, A dose of Comfort’s 
‘Thompsonian Composition, hot, at bedtime, is far better; it 
is far better when one has been exposed to cold and is wet; 
it is far better, also, to take—cold—when one is about to be 
exposed to inclement weather 

2, Fine-Wren—Erechthitis Hieracifolia, A common rank 
Woed, remarkable for its prevalence in itrid around spots or 
places where brush has Leen dnrned, and in recent clearings, 
Its stem is two to four feet high, stout, striate-sleate, suc- 
culent when young; Jeaves, four to six or eight inches long, 
upper ones anricnlar, somewhat clasping, irregular dentate. 
Flowers in compound whitish heads. It possesses a rank 
odor, though slightly aromatic; taste is Litterish, acrid, and 
disagreeable. Such medicinal virtues as it possesses, it 
Yields readily to boiling water. In infusion it has been 
innded in dysentery, and no doubt is safe enough for mothers 
to employ in liew of other and better remedies not at hand. 
‘The oil, in doses of a few drops, possesses decided powers in 
arresting hemorthazes, especially uterine. ‘This plant is 
said to infest the peppermint fields of Michigan, and some- 
times to deteriorate the oil coming from that State, 

%. Finanane—Erigeron Dhiladelphicum and E. Canadense, 
Stem of the former two to three feet high, pubescent, leafy, 
Radical leaves, three to six iuches long, cuneately tapering 
toa long marginal fuot-stalk; stem leaves, gradually sessile 
and slightly clasping. Rays, pale purple or flesh color, very 
narrow and numerous. Found in open woodlands, ete. An 
infusion of this plant has eeu, much used in cases of gravel 
and other kiiney complaints, and is a fayorite among some 
distinguished medical men in Philadelphia. An ounce of 
the herb should be infused in a pint of boiling water, and 
the whole taken during the twenty-four hours, ‘The F. Cana- 
dense is the horse-weed or butter-weed, growing everywhere; 


























PUZZLE DEPARTMENT.—OUR NEW 'COOK-BOOK. 
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in gardens, lots, roadsides, and is called also the Canada Flea- } Answers To Puzzirs In THE JuLy NuMBER. 
Dane, Stem is from six inches to six feet high, paniculately 
branching at top, very hirsute; heads of flowers, loosely | 
racemose, small; rays inconspicnons, white, ‘The infusion ) No. 161. 
possesses tonic, astringent, and diuretic powers, Hence } y 
it is used in urinary affections and in diarrhea, As it is M AP M A P 
found about every house in the country, mothers can have EAGER AGE 
recourse to it with economy and safety. PER PEB 
R 
No. 162. 
Boatman, 
PUZZLE DEPARTMENT. 
a-Everythiug relating to this department must be sent Shae 
to GEORGE CHINN, Marnieneapn, Mass. All communi- (ie al 
cations are to be headed: “For Prrersoy’s.” All are invited prop 
to send answers, alxo to contribute original puzzles, which RopeRE 
should be accompanied by the answers, ~ 
o'r BN 
= PENT 
No, 165.—Cnoss-Wonn EnioMa, — 
My first fs in dark, but not in light. No. 104, 


My second’s in challenge, but not in fight, 

My third is in feather, but not in down, 

My fourth is in pink, but not in brown, 

My fifth is in star, but not in sun, 

My sixth is in sport, but not in fun, 

My seventh’s in spike, but not in nail. 

My eighth is in fair, but not in pale. 

My ninth is in metal, but not in lead. 

‘My tenth is in court, but not in wed, 

My eleventh’s in house, but not in mill, 

My whole is a saying, as old as the hills, 
Bell Creek, Neb. f Mas, A. 8. Morey. 


‘No, 166.—NumentcaL ExioMa, 
My 1, 2,3, 4, 5 6, 7, 8 i a5, 6,7, 8 in which to puta, 2, 
8, 4. 


Boston, Mass. BuNTHORNE. 


No. 167.—CunTAILMENTS. 


1, Curtail’a small wheel, and leave a class, 

2. Curtail a country, and leave part of the face, 
8, Curtail a collection of laws, and leave a fish. 
4. Curtail the summit, and leave an animal, 

5, Curtail an idol, and leave sheep's cry. 

6, Curtail split, and leave a spice. 


Worcester, Muss, Anice Grey, 


‘No. 168.—Hippen Names or Grins, 


‘The binds carol in every tree. 
Mary will be the last to arriye, 

Sho is a simple, yain thing. 

. T can by this tell a truthful man, 

He said: “ My race is run,” 

I found the book in Ezckiel’s pocket, 
This is a mysterious occurrence. 





6. 

A 

8, Pll bid another dollar. 
Danville, 1, 


Cuartes E, OLmstean. 


No. 169,—A_ Trranoux. 
Ce ee ee ee) 
Se ee 
a oh o® 
6 
1. Stares angrily, 
4, A letter, 


Anawers Next Month, 


1. Scorn, corn, 
2. Boat, oat. 


3, Smart, mart. 
4, Blend, lend. 





OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 


Bay-Every Receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by @ 
practical housekeeper. 

MEATS, 

Roast Duck-—Pluck, singe, and draw; blanch the fect, and 
remove their skin; make a stifling with sage, onions (pre- 
viously blanched and chopped fine), and bréad-crumbs, using 
twice as much onion as sage, and twice as much bread-crumbs 

asonion; add a little butter, pepper and salt to taste, When 
j state, truss them; tie seme thin slices of bacon oyer the 
| breasts; roast for fifteen minntes before a brisk fire, basting 
well with butter; remove the bacon from the birds a minute 
or two before they are roasted, Serve with gravy in the 
dish, but not over the birds, 


| Roast Veat.—Tako from four to six pounds of the best end 

of the neck of veal, trim it neatly, and joint. Put it to roast 
| ata very moderate fire, and baste it plentifully every ten 
minutes, first with butter, and then with its own gravy. 
Tt will,také one hour and a half or two hours. During the 
last quarter of au hour, bring the joint nearer to the fire, 
and sprinkle it plentifully with salt, Serve with the gravy 
over, carefully strained and freed from fat, aud with the 
juice of a lemon and a small piece of fresh butter added to it, 





vrorranes, 
Soufléed Potatorrs.—Peel potatoes; cut them, in the direc- 
tion of their length, into slices a quarter of an inch thick; 
fry them till they are three parts done, in moderately hot 
fat, Take them out, drain, and let get nearly cold, Throw 
them into very hot fat, and plenty of it; keep them moying 
with a slice till they are well sonjliéed or swollen, and of a 
} light-brown, which takes place almost immediately, 
Mashed Potatoes—Boll some potatoes, and pass them 
through a coarse hair sieve, Put them into a sancepan, 
{ with a good lump of butter, and galt to: tastes add a little 
milk, and work them well with a spoon on a slow fire for 
some minutes, adding small quantities of milk as they get 
ay. 
Hearicot Beans, with Tomatoes—Take a quantity of frosh 





2, To humble, 3, To be indebted. ; jaricot beans, being careful to get them all ofan age. Boil 


them in plenty of ealted water, Drain when done, and add 
to them as much tomato sauce as they will take, and also 
some finely-minced parsley, 
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160 FASHIONS FOR AUGUST. 
Ch eA A I NDT ROP Oe IEE 
PRESERVES, JELLIES, ETO: Cream Dressing for Salad.—Beat together thoroughly threo 
Preserved Quinces.—Pare, quarter, and core the fruit, saving | TAW eggs and six tablespoonfuls of cream, three tablespoon- 
skins and cores. Put the quinces over the fire with just } fulsof melted butter, one teaspoonful of salt, one of mustard, 
enough water to cover them, and simmer until perfectly | Ope-half of black pepper, and one teacup of vinegar. Heat, 
tender, but do not let them break, Take out the fruit, and ; String it constantly, until it thickens like boiled custard. 
spread on dishes to’cool; add the parings and cores to the } If it boils, it will curdle, Let it cool, then mix with sulad. 
water in which the quinces were boiléd, and cook one hour; i Storing Ioé in Feather Pitlows—If you want to keep a lump 
then strain through a jelly-bag, and to each pint of this} of ice in summer, and have no cool place to put it, throw 
liquor allow one pound of sugar. Boil and skim this; then | it into a stone pot, well covered, and put a couple of feather 
put in the fruit, and boil fifteen minutes. Take it off the } pillows securely fastened around the pot. It will last as ico 


fire, and let it stand in a deep dish twenty-four hours. Then 
drain off the syrup, and let it boil again; put in the quinces, 
and boil fifteen minutes. . Take out the fruit, and spread on 
dishes to cool; boil down the-syrup thick; put the fruit in 
Your jars until two-thirds full, then cover with the syrup. 

Apple Jelly—Take any quantity of green juicy apples, } 
peel them, cut them in four, and put them into cold water; 
put them in a brass pan, cover them, with water (cold), put 
in a piece of white ginger, cover.them, and let them boil till 
they are soft; pour them into a flannel bag, and let it run 
till you have as much juice as you require. Allow a pound 
of lump, sugar for every pint of juice, clarify and boil the } 
sugar candy height, put it in the juice, and boil it for ten } 
minutes; take a little drop in a saucer, set it to cool; if! 
Jellied, it is done; if not, boil it a little longer, and add a} 
few drops of the essence of lemon. 


should last, in this way, for two or three days, Feathers are 
a non-conductor of heat. 

Welsh Rarebit.—Take a large cupful of finely grated cheeso; 
having seasoned to taste, add a well-beaten egg, and mix 
with new mrilk to the consistency of thick cream ; put it intoa 
pan, and when just boiling, pour over hot buttered toast. 
We have never had it either curdled or stringy when made 
by this recipe. 
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FASHIONS FOR AUGUST. 

Fig, 1.—Arrerxoon WaATERING-PLAcE Dress, oF LiaHt- 
Buur 's-Veuinc, The skirt is made with two deep 
side-plaited ruffies.” The tunic opens over these in front, and 
is looped at the back, and finished with loops of blue watered 








Pressed Apples.—Choose some firm, sound apples, not too } ribbon, A band of the game ribbon covers where the long 
Tipe, (those called stone pippins are the best); put them on { tight-fitting waist joins to the skirt. ‘The waist has a shirred 
a bakinig-tin in @ slack oven, and Iéave them in all night. { front, which extends to the point. Half-sleeves, trimmed 
In the morning take them out and pinch them, one ata! with a baud of the watered ribbon, and erépe lisse ruffles, 


time, between your finger and thumb, working all around , 
cach. Put them into the oven again at night, and pinch / 
them in the morning. and continue’ doing both. until they | 
are soft enough. Then place them between two boards, with 
a weight upon them, so as to press them flat, but not so 
heavy as to burst them, and let themdry slowly. 

To Preserve Strmbberries—Be careful that tlre strawberries 
are large ones, and gathered on a fine, warm, dry day. Pick 
the fruit, weigh it, and put it into a saucepan only suffi- 
ciently on the fire to allow of the juice running out. When 
there is enough ‘liquid to melt the sugar, add an cqual | 
weight, pounded pretty fine. Let it boil. Then boil for 
twenty minutes, stirring so as not to break the fruit. As 
there will be a great deal of liquid, this is easily avoided, if 
the spoon be wooden, and used gently to push the whole 
mass about. 

Orange Marmalade. —Take twelve Seville oranges, cut them 
into thin slices, but do not skin them; take out tho seeds, 
pour six quarts of spring-water over them, and let them 
stand for twenty-four hours; then boil slowly for two hours 
in the same wator, after which add eight pounds of loaf- 
sugar, and boil for one hour and three-quarters, Before 
taking them off, add. the juice of two lemons. This will 
make twelve pounds of marmalade. 

‘MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS. 4 


{ 
Light Puste for Tarts and Cheesecakes—Beat the white of an | 





egg to astrong froth; then mix it with as much water as! 
will make three-quarters of a pound of ‘fine flour into a stiff | 


Bonnet of Tuscan straw, trimmied with blue feathers and 
watered ribbon. 


Fig. 1,—Arternoon Watertnc-Piact Dress, or Rasp- 
BERRY-COLORED SuRAH Stk. The bottom is trimmed with 
four ruffles of the white embroidered surah silk, now so fash- 
fonable. Above these flounces, the raspberry-colored surah 
is in very small puffings, in front; at the back, it falls in one 
loose puff, and a bow of wide raspberry-colored ribbon coyera 
the joining on one side; on the other, the back puif falls over 
where the shirrings join. Three rows of the white embroid- 
ered surah form the top trimming of the dress below the cnt 
rass waist. ‘The sleeves are half-long, have a turned-up cuff, 
and are finished by a ruffle of the white embroidery. Fichu 
of white embroidered surah, Hat of Tuscan straw, trimmed 
with raspberry-colored ribbon, blue feathers, and dark-red 
flowers. 

Fia.11,—AFTERNoon-Dress, FoR A WATERING-PLAcr. The 
skirt is of plain primrose-colored sateen, trimmed with 
ruffles. The drapery, which shows the plain ruffles of the 
sateen skirt, is also of primrose-colored sateen, but striped 
with a darker shade. This drapery is trimmed with white 4 
Russian embroidery, in colors. The Princess waist is also 
trimmed down the front with the embroidery, and has a bow 
of primrose-colored ribbon on the left side near the neck. 
Sleeves half-long, trimmed with the embroidery. Bonnet of 
white muslin, lined with primrose silk, and trimmed with 


{ white feathers and a bunch of pink roses, 


Fig. 1v.—Watkixa-Dress, ror THE Movstatys. The 


paste; roll it very thin, then lay the third part of half-ponnd } skirt is of brown, thin summer camel’s-hair, trimmed with 
of butter upon itin little bits; dredge it with some flour left { three side-plaited flounces. The coat is of tweed, mada 
out at first, and roll it up tight. Roll it out again, and put | double-breasted, and confined at the waist with broad leather 
the same proportion) of butter; and é0 proceed till all bo} band, with a large buckle. Thécape,as well as the waist of 
worked up, { the coat, is made with reyers, so that it can be closed if 

German Toast—Cut thick slices of bredid—bakers’ ia the ’ Needed, and has a large brown velvet collar. Habit skirt of 
best—dip them each side in milk enough to soften, then dip{ White linen, and bine tie.» Straw hat, turned up with blue. 


in beaten egg; put in a pan greased with just sufficient 
butter to fry; fry till brown asian omelet, then serve, well | 
sprinkled with white sugar. Two eggs would be sufficient | 
to dip nearly a dozen élices of bread, Like pancakes, the 
hotter the toast the better, 


Fra, v-—WAtxina-Dress, FoR THE Mountains, or SLATE 
Cotonen Frexct Fourf. ‘The lower part of the skirt is in 
one deep side-plaited flounce, with a band of cariiial-red 
foulé inserted. The overdress falls in two scant puffs. Tho 
waist is round, and worn with a red belt, and has revers, 50 
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that it can be left open or closed at pleasure, Over the waist } than a white trimming on a black dress: In other words, 

is worn a very deep collar, square at the back, but coming to { the trimming should always be of the warmer tint, “A bine 

4 point just above the waist, aud trimmed like the enfls with | bonnet is very beautiful with @ pink rose on it; but a pink 

cardinal-red foulé, Sailor hat, of darkgray, with a band {bonnet with a blue loweron it would look spotty." Ging- 
{ 


of cardinal-red ribbon, hams, lawns, and other cotton’ dresses, are either trimmed 

Fas, vt ANp vit—Back AND Front or House on Ovr-{ With rufiles and plaitings ‘of the material, or with effective, 
Door Costume, or Fancy Senor, 'Tho'skirt is'kcilted, and a but not expensive, Hamburg embtoidery, that will wash 
scarf tunic, the straight way of the material, forms a fal} Well. ota y ‘ 2 
Arapory at the buck. The jacket bodice is 'cut away, in the | | Pink is not accorded the prominence with which it was 
casquine style, below the waist, The pocket and cuffsure of | favored last year, but yet it is found valuable in stripes of 
the material of the dress, and finished with machine-stitching. | Palest tint, alternating with stripes of cream-color or sky- 


Polerine cape and collar, of brown velvet, to’ be added for | blue, upon which small floral designs are tastefully thrown. 
eubdbokiwets ; Some of the flowers are large, and freely scatteréd over the 


Fig, viti.—Har, or Coarse Fancy Straw, trimmed with 
a large bow of brocaded ribbon. 








| surface, leaving wide spaces uncovered in a way that will be 
| highly effective on tall persons, but likely to exereise an ap- 
| parently diminishing influence upon those who happen to be 

Fra, 1x.—Watkine-Dress, oF Tiac AND Vionrt Prarp { short, These sateens are much worn in combination with 
SarzrN, ‘The skirt is laid in large plaits, and bencath it 8 4} main ones, and quantities of lace are used in trimming them, 
narrow plaiting of plain violet satocn, ‘The tunic forms a as was tho ease lust year, Basques are diminishing, espe: 
short drapery in front, and falls in loose folds at the back, { cially upon tho hips, where the skirt trimmings are frequently 
Plain jacket waist, over which is worn a jacket of light | carried up to the waist, Bodices are now nsually finished 
almond-colored summer cloth, Straw hat, with almond- ( \ith a plain. piping, and the, points frontiand. back are;not 
colored feathers, made nearly go long as they were, 

Fig. x.—Wankina-Dness; oF MyntLx-Qnreen Tiun Camet’s- {  Slecves are’ gathered in to the bodice, so.as to make the 
Harn. The skirt is laid in kilt-plaitings. The overdress:; shonlders look high and square,’ and for a similar reason 
opens over this kilt in front, falls in points at the sides, and / the seam on the top of the shoulder is cut very shart. They 
is draped rather high at the back, with watered ribbon, A { are also cut tight, with occasional uncomfortable results, 
straight piece of kilt-plaiting also falls from where the over-! since it is only the highest.art that can combine tightness of 
dress is looped at the back, Small bows of ribbon attach { ont with a comfortable and. casy fit. High shoulders are 
the pointed corners of the overdress to the skirt, Three : likely to remain in for some time. Yet they are not pretty. 
rows of braid extend from the neck, at the back, to the It is quite impossible to describe the great variety of styles 
drapery, and also ornament the sleeves. Collar, of dark-3. worn. at present, a variety that is as great as the fancy 
green velvet. Straw bonnet, lined with green yelvet, and { of the wearer; but our colored plates, ax well.as our wood- 
trimmed with short curled feathers, and a rosette of dark-,; cuts, are fac-similes of dresses now worn, and are so varied 


green velvet. } thatall can be suited,  Plainor dresses can easily bo modeled 
Tia, xt.—Hat, or Conse Straw, trimmed with lace, and { from our plates. Wo do not invent fashions; we ouly give 
studded at intervals with gold-headed pins, { the popular styles, ; 
The. xi.—Dorman, or Cuxoken Suan Tween, trimmed 
‘with rows of worsted or metallic braid. The cape, which has wee 
dolman sleeves, is plaited in the centro as is the as a ’ 
beneath it, i OUR PARIS LETTER. 
Fro. x1.—Brack Lacs Ficuu, ror Eyentnc-Wran. The Rue pes Petits Cramps, 
laco is worked. with Jot beads. have recently een shown some beautiful new materials 


Fro, x1v.—Fnont or Breaxrast-Jacker. This beautiful | for the comingautumn, Prominentamongthem is a heayily- 
garment may be mado of white nainsook, or of white, pale- ' corded silk, the cord being as large as those in the old- 
blue, pink, or primrose-colored surah silk, The front is | fashioned poplins, Tt is very glossy and soft, as well as 
loose, and held in place with a ribbon band, ‘The jacket is; thick, and is the samo on both sides. ‘This new and rich 


trimmed with lace, { material comes in all the Inte fashionable colors: pale-blue, 
Fie. xv-—Parasot, of Dank Paunz-Cotonen Fraunen | Pink, and cteam, as well as in the darker hues, such as gar- 
Sari, with swan's-bill handle, of ebonized wood. ' net, myrtlo.green, marine-blue, chestnut-brown, etc. Tt is 
called Trocadero, aud is to be made up with trimmings and 


=) 7 Ps Lace, trimmed 
Fig. xvi.—Basqur, or Brack Spanisit OF, ed ¢ ontatieuis of velvet, 


with black Spanish lace and jet ; Velvet-figured gddds will also be extensively worn next 

Fig, xvit,—Fror or 4 Skint. This skirt maybe made of} eeason, Tri solid colorsthe ground will bé a dend, rep-like fab- 
clther white muslin or soft.surah silk, It is laid in alter-| J5¢, ana the velvet figure will be quite large. Thave seon a 
nate rows of plaits and puflingsof the material. The puflings } pittorn in black of this description, whereof the figure was 
are formed by rows of gatherings, a velvet vine-leaf of the natural size, These very large figures 

Fie, xvitt—Back oF Breaxrasr-Jackrt, of which Fro. | are to be made tip with plain material for the corsage and 
xtv is the front. It fs gnthered at the waist, forms a full { partof the skirt, Auother vory rich style hasa raised velvet 


basque, and is ornamented with a bow. figure on a shot silk ground, the figure being of one of tho 
Fig. x1x.—Panasot, or Leru-Coronen Pram Sixx, lined | two shades of the grotndwork. ‘Thus a large round velvet 
with brown, and having a Malacca Wandle. spot in emerald-green adorns a shot green and gold ground- 


work, and a durk-ctimson yel¥et leaf is relieved against a 


Fro, xx—DanniNG-Dness, oF BLUE FLANNEL, trimmed | ee cia san anid palocblie, : 


wits ache) Nanaalapre es And eutjent;ieo)an.tolstow. the} cap! untiiaenvietalited PubaT Conv veny MAGE Lato 
favor, and ‘will probably be extensively used next wintor, 
Fi. xx1.—Bariixe-Daess, or WittTe Frannet, trimmed } soso pedutiful tissues, shot With’ gold and éilver, are being 
with a cross-stitch embroidery in red. ! prepared for evening-wear. Pink and silver, and white and 
Gexenat Remanxs.—A combination of black and white, ‘ gold, will be the favoritecombinations, A newand very vivid 
which was co popular‘somie! yeafé “ago, is again'aigood deal | pale-green fs amongst the newer colors, and looks Well’ re- 
worn; but 4 black trimming ona white dress is more élegant | lieved with either silver or gold, | Chené silks continue very 
Vou. LXXXII.—11. 
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popular; the latest styles show wide stripes of satin alter- 
nating with chené stripes, Fanciful moiré antiques in small 


checks and plaids have been introduced, but,will be difficult | 


to wear, a8 the material is too dressy for demi-toilette occa- 
sions, and the pattern renders it unfit for full dress. 

‘Tho newoststyloiof a strect-suit has a redingote in change- 
ablo silk, reaching to| the skirt hom behind. ‘This is cut 
away in a square in front, 50 as to show a plaited skirt 
in sur, of the lighter of the two shades of the silk. A 
capote bonnet, with an immensely wide scarf in white tulle, 
crossing the back of the bonnet, and tied in a large bow 
‘under the chin, completes the costume. These dresses have 
good deal of the Directoire style about them. 

The pretty fashion of making up transparent muslins, col- 
ored as well a8 white, over colored silks, has become widely’ 
popular, Embroidered muslins look well over pale-pink, 
blue, or Hlac'silks, trimmed with satin ribbons to correspond. 
Made o¥er old-gold silk for astylish brunetto, an admixture of 
dark-crinison in the ribbons is admissible. Extremely pretty 
ball-dresses for young girls are made of narrow’ ruflles of 
dotted muslin, with buttonholed edges, covering « short 
skirt of palo-dolored silk. The corsage is the round full 
waist known as a baby-waist,and is covored with dotted 
muslin, the narrow sleeves being formed of rufling like that 
on the skirt, A’pieco of Valenciennes Ince, lined with col- 
ored dilk’and put on flat, finishes the top of the corsage. A 
small cluster of flowers ornaments one side, ‘Tho waist is 
encircled with # sash of, very wide satin or watered ribbon, 
corresponiing-in hue with the underskirt, The nowest cut 
for these low-necked baby-waists is to haye them high on 
the shotldgré und sloping down in a deep curve both back 
and front, a shape that is at once modest and becoming. 

Many inquiries have been made respecting the probable 
revival of crinoline; but so far, the innovation stops short at 
tho re-iutroduction of the bustle. French dressmakers now 
bot A curved piece of steel skitt-spring into their dress-skirts, 
about three inches below the waistband. ‘Tho best form of 
“orinolette,” as our cousins across the Channel call it, is in 
the shape of a regular petticoat in domestic muslin. It 
buttons up the front, and at the back has ton stool springs, 
set in casings, and commencing below the waist. These 
springs may be withdrawn when the article is washed, ‘The 
back of the skirt is finished with two flounces of English 
embroidery, which are buttoned on, 60 that they may bo 
removed dnd Washed separately if desired. This very neat 
and elaborate article of underwear gives an exceptionally 
gracoful set to the dress-skirt. 

Hats and bonnets are worn in every shape, style, and 
fashion imaginable, The prevailing colors are dark; light- 
tinted hats or bonnets being seldom seon. Some new trim- 
mings haye beon introduced for fall wear; namely, tho 
larger-sized fruits and even vegetables. I was shown, at 





CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 


Bonnets and hats are very cheap in Paris, just now : that 
is to say, the dark straw poke, or shade hats, Lined with 
velvet, and trimmed with silk lace and satin ribbon matching 
| the hue of the straw, and with crushed roses or field-flowers, 

these really pretty and stylish hats may be bought at the: 
large dry-goods stores tor from, four to five dollars, according 
to the style of trimming. 
It is reported that blue will bo tho fayorite color for the 
} coming season; dark-blue for tho street, the Drilliant demi- 
} tints for dinner or reception-dross, and the delicate, pale 
{ shades for evening-wear. 
{Tho very latest stylo of hat is tho Mousquetaire. It has a 
} low-set crown, and a very narrow turned-up brim. It looks 
} a good deal like the low-crowned riding-hats that were 
popular some years ago. It comes in dark straw, to match 
the costume wherewith it is to be worn; and is trimmed 
with velvet of the same color as the straw, and with cocks’ 
feathers, 
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CHILDREN'S FASHIONS. 
Fig, 1.—Boy's Suir, or Wnts Franner, with blue flannel 
} sailor collar and cuff, ‘The blouse jackot, as well as the 
{ collar and cuffs, are trimmed with white braid.’ The trou- 
‘ sers are loose, with buttons on the side seam. Sailor hat, 
) trimmed with blue ribbon, with anchors embroidered on the 
{ ends. 
) Fro. m—Git’s Susan Wnar, or Licrt-Gray Twrrp. 
) The skirt is attached to the bodico with several rows of 
} gatherings. A thick dark-blue ribbon reaches from tho 
} sides, and ties in a bow in the front. The cape has a lirge 
} dark-blue collar of summer cloth, and tho cuffs ate of the 
same material, Bonnet of gray lawn, trimmed with 
feathers, 

Fig. u1—Lirrie G's Costume, or Write Prqué, 
The collar, cape, cuffs, and pockots, are all trimmed with 
rich embroidery, ‘Tho back of tho pelisse is gathered at the 
waist. ‘This suit wottld bo very beautiful made of white 
cloth, or of light-bluo or pearl-colored opera flannel. 

Fro, 1v.—Gini’s Hat, or Coarse Straw, faced with 

{ black velvet, and trimmed with white satin ribbon and field 
flowers, 

Fis, y.—Bor's Hat, ov Brown Stnaw. 


Re 
OUR PURCHASING AGENCY. 


After many urgent requests, we some time since established a 
Purchasing Agency, anit’ encouriged by the substantial recogni 


Virot's, lately, a handsome dark-brown metallic-straw hat, } tion that has followed our efforts to meet the wants of persons 
with a wide brim, caught up at one side, and trimmed and } wishing the best selected goods from the EASTERN MARKETS, at tie 
lined with dark-brown velvet. Jnst above the looped side } Lowest PRICES, we again call attention to our unsurpassed ad> 


was placed a branch of an apricot tree, 
apricots upon it, Dark-blue plums, lady-apples, small 
peaches, and green-gages, also adorn fashionable headgear. 
‘The artificial vegetables havo not “taken,” though clusters 
of radishes or of small scarlet tomatoes have been placed 
with good effect on black straw bonnets trimmed with black 
velvet. ‘This, however, is only an ecoentricity of fashion. 

Suits of lady's cloth are shown for fall wear, in addition to 
cashmere, though this is not so mnch wornas before, Silver- 
gray cloth, and fawn-color are used for more dressy occasions, 
and dark or small checked cloths for everyday wear. 

A curious effect of the rage for undressed kid gloves is 
shown inthe prico which the Jong glazed kid gloves aro 
now sold for. I have seen the best quality. of Bon Marché 
gloves, twenty-two button length, sold for prices ranging 
from two dollars and forty cents to seventy cents, 


with three full-sized i vantages for supplying EVERYTHING used in the NOUSE, to the 


; entire satisfaction of all who favor us with their orders. Special 
attention is-given to every article bought; and. the list includes 
Ladies’, Gentlemen's, and Children’s Wear, Wedding Outfits, 
Infants’ Wardrobes, Wedding, Holiday, and Birthday Presents, ete. 

The advantages gained by all persons sending their orders to 
our Purchasing Agency have been appreciated by the large number 
who have been served since it has been established, in the saving 





of money, time, and trouble. 

Samples furnished, only on receipt of 25 cents. Circulars are 
free to any one writing for them, containing full particulars, and 
mode of doing business.” Reniember all aro served, not only our 
subscribers, but any one else in want of goods or wearing apparel, 
Address all. communications for our Purchasing Agency to 

MRS. MARY THOMAS, 
P, 0, BOX 1626, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
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MIDY ON JAVA GANYAS. 








BY THE BIVER SIDE, [See the Story, “ Sidney Herbert's Decision”) 


















































































































































































































































































































































CHILDREN’S FALL FASHIONS. NEW STYLES FOR HATS. 
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YOUNG LADY'S DRESS. VISITING-DRESS. NAMES FOR MARKING. 
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HOUSE-DRESS: BACK AND FRONT. NAMES FOR MARKING. 
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OUT-DOOR DRESS. HOUSE-DRESS. 





RIDING-HABITS. 






































SLIPPER IN OROSS-STITCH COLORED EMBROIDERIES: INSERTION, INITIALS, EDGING. | 

















LACE, WITiT GOLD THREAD. DESIGNS IN OUTLINE-STITCLL 
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FRANZ ABT. 
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remained at home all the year, and 
had entertained no ambitions be- 
yond it. In fact, nothing could 
induce Mr. Fossbrooke himself to 
leave the dear old place. He yen- 
tured, therefore, to express his 
surprise. 

“Surprised, you say ?’’ retorted 
Mrs. Fossbrooke, throwing back the 
lace lappets of her breakfast-cap. 
“JT can’t see why. Men far poorer 
send their wives and daughters to 
Saratoga. The truth is, you are 
too mean.” 

«Oh, mamma, mamma, how can 
you say so?’’ cried Dot, the youn- 
gest of the three daughters. 

«JT was addressing your father, 
not you,” replied the mother, se- 
yerely. ‘I repeat, Mr. Fossbrooke, 
there is no possible excuse for re- 
fusing to let us go to Saratoga, save 
your unwillingness to see your 
money spent.” i 

“J think it is spent fast enough, 
my dear,” replied the merchant, 
pushing back his plate. “At any 

TIE Fossbrookes had one of the loveliest § rate, our expenses threaten to exceed our in- 
country houses within fifty miles of New York. ; come, at present. I have always done the best 
It wasia long, low, rambling affair, indeed ; most § Leould for my family, and am willing to do so 
of it only one story high; but it was picturesque ; still; but—’ 
as well as comfortable; and it was especially ; «Don’t expect us to mope to death in this 
dear to Mr. Fossbrooke, for it had belonged to 3 stupid country place from one year’s end to 
the family foriseveral generations, and was full, } another,” interrupted Mrs. Fossbrooke. «‘ We 
therefore, of associations. Mr. Fossbrooke was } want some recreation, as well as other people.” 
a merchant of New York; but as his country } “To be sure you do, and I am willing you 
home was close to a railroad, he was in the habit } should haye it, to the utmost limit of my means—” 
of going to the city every morning and returning } «To be frank,” answered Mrs. Fossbrooke, 
every evening; and this even in winter. interrupting, “I’ve a special object in view—a 

One morning, Mr. Fossbrooke was astonished to { special reason for wishing to go to Saratoga this 
hear his wife declare that she must go to Sara-; season; something over and aboye my own per- 


toga, that summer. Heretofore, the family had} sonal enjoyment.” And as her husband lit a 
(185) 




















































































cigar, and prepared to 
followed him, adding, when they were alone: 
“Tam thinking of your daughters. Wouldn’t 
you like to see them well married before you 
die?” 

Oh, yes; but at the same time, I don’t be- 
lieve in husband-hunting.” 

“JT do, then, if you choose to put it in that 
coarse and vulgar way, my dear. I desire to 








usual attractions, this season. Young Dukehart 
and Harry Mordaunt are both to be there— 
millionaires, as you know, my dear; and,” she 
added, significantly, ‘‘ Belle'and Julie are such 
pretty, attractive girls.’”’ 

“And how about Dot?’ laughed Mr, Foss- 
brooke, 

His wife shrugged her graceful shoulders, 
as she replied : 

“Dot's too young, my dear; she must not 
be pushed forward until her sisters are pro- 

Be Deegaree ; Vided for. We must prevail upon her io re- 

see my girls well married, and I intend to make! main at home.” 
any and eyery sacrifice in order to give them good “That's as she says, my dear,” said the mer- 
opportunities. I had a letter from my sister, last jchant, dryly. She shan’t be put off and kept 
week, and she tells me that Saratoga has un- , back any longer. Dot's the jewel of the family.” 
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Some days later, Mr. Fossbrooke put a roll of j 
bills in his wife’s hand. 

This is all I can do, Clara,’ he said. ‘ You'll} 
have to diyide it up, and make it go as fur as 
you can.”” 3 

Mrs. Fossbrooke looked grayely dubious, as | 
she counted over the notes; but finally decided, i 
to use her own expression, that “half a loaf} 
was beiter than no bread at all.” 

When Mr. Fossbrooke reached the lawn, next } 
morning, on his way to the station, Dot followed $ 
him. 

“Tye something to say to you, please, papa,” } 
she said. ‘I don’t want to go to Saratoga.” ; 

“Why, Dot, what's the matter?” he cried, | 
turning to face her, ‘ Has your mother—” $ 

“No, no, papa,’’ she interrupted, eagerly. } 
“Mamma hasn’t said a word; but I can’t go and ; 
leave you here all alone. I shall stay at home, } 
and be your housekeeper.’ And despite her 
father’s remonstrances, Dot kept her word. 

Mrs. Fossbrooke and her two daughters had 
been at Saratoga about a fortnight, when, on ai 
certain bright afternoon, Dot went out to meet } 
her father at the depot. She walked briskly } 
down the green lane, the blue ribbons of her} 
broad hat fluttering in the breeze, until she 
reached the edge of a wood, near the station. 
Here she sat down, in the shade, to wait. Snd- 
denly, at her side, she saw a hideous serpent, its 
tawny head erect, its eyes glowing like jewels, 
its forked tongue protruding, just ready to strike. 

One shrill cry of mortal terror broke from her 
whitening lips, and then she fell forward, like 
one dead; while the serpent, with a hiss, slid 
nearer, Fortunately, # young gentleman, fishing 
in the stream above the ridge, heard the ery ; and 
in another breath, he was crashing downward 
through the underbrush. 

Ile took in the situation at a glance, It was 
the work of one moment to seize the reptile by 
the throat, and hurl it far down into the rayine 
below; of another, to catch up the lovely, and! 
unconscious girl in his strong arms, } 

H 
; 


Just then, the train came thundering up, slack- 
ened speed, and Mr. Fossbrooke jumped off. 3 

“Why, Dukehart!” he cried. Then, suddenly, 
and in a yoice of horror: “Great heavens! 
What has happened to my child?" 

The young man explained, in a few words; and 
then resigning Dot to her father, hurried back to 
the stream to fill his hat with water. He was 
leaning over her, while her father bathed her face, 
when she recovered from her swoon. She blushed 
rosy-red, and grew still more embarrassed when 
she understood all that had happened. 

“Tam sorry to have caused so much trouble,” } 

a 
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she said, still trembling and clinging to her 
father; ‘‘ but oh, papa, it was so dreadful. I—I 
—can’t—please, papa, you must thank the gen- 
tleman for me.” 

« Dukehart, you'll take the thanks for granted, 
and come home with us to dinner,’ said Mr, 
Fossbrooke; and the young gentleman seemed 
well satisfied with the arrangement. 

“T thought you were spending the summer at 
Saratoga, Mr. Dukehart,’ remarked the mer- 
chant, sitting with his guest on the portico, 


2 while Dot changed her walking-costume for a 


dinner-dress with a train; for the Fossbrookes 
always dined late, after Mr, Fossbrooke had re- 
turned from town. 

“That was my intention,’ responded the 
other, ‘but I found a second season there almost 
too much of a good thing; and so I took French- 
man’s leave, last week.” 

“My wife and daughters are at Saratoga,’ 
said Mr. Fossbrooke, dryly. 

“Oh, ten thousand pardons. I really had no 
idea, I remember the name now—” 

«No matter,” interrupted the merchant, rising. 
“There goes the dinner-bell, and we mustn't 
keep Dot waiting.” 

“Didn't I understand you to say that your 
daughters were at Saratoga, Mr. Fosshrooke ?’ 
inquired Mr. Dukehari, when the two were 
seated at the dinner-table. 

«Yes, my two elder girls,”’ said the merchant. 
«Dot, there,” glancing fondly towards the foot 
of the table, “preferred to stay at home, and 
keep house for her old father.” 

The guest was silent. The experience was a 
novel one. ‘He had seen much of the world, and 
a good deal of our sex; but he had never before 
seen a young lady who preferred housekeeping 
to Saratoga. He had been struck with Dot’s 
beauty, in the woods; but now, in her dinner- 
dress, she looked loyelier than ever. 

From that evening began the dream of Dot's 
life. Never before had she met anyone so hand- 
some, so accomplished, so sympathetic, as Mr. 
Dukehart. Hardly a day passed, but that, on 
some pretext or other, he contrived to make a 
call. The morning after the accident, he sw 
prised her in the garden, where she was gather- 
ing roses still wet with dew; and the garden, 
after that, became their favorite resort. Very 
soon, he seemed to have become a part of Dot’s 
existence: he was her hero, her knight of chiy- 
alry. Yet she was not conscious of the meaning 
of it all, until, one morning, during an early 
call, he told her that his holiday was up, and 
that he was going away, perhaps that very 
evening. The pang which this intelligence gave 
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her was intensified by the thought which flashed { her attention to 
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Her thoughts, in spite of 





on her at once, that, if he really wished to stay, | her, would wander. She found herself recalling 
he need not go; for she knew he was out of the pleasant walks she had taken with Mr. Duke- 
business: ‘‘a gentleman of leisure,” as her hart; the afternoons spent in boating; the eyen- 
father had said. ‘No,’ she gasped, when he; ings over music. She drew along sigh. “Alas,” 
had left, now fully awake to the state of her) she said to herself, “they are all gone, gone for- 
heart, “he has only been amusing himself; he; ever. Why couldn't he have leftme alone? ‘Till 


cares nothing for 
me: oh! what a 
fool I have been.” 

She went up to 
her room, and 
there fought out 
her fight. It was 
abitter, passionate 
hour; one of ut- 
ter, hopeless  re- 
nunciation. At 
Jast, as the after- 
noon wore on, she 
rallied, with a 
brave heart, and 
dressed for din- 
ner, She gathered 
up her abundant 
tresses in a knot 
at the back of her 
head, and selected 
one of her most 
bewitching — cos- 
tumes: a simple, 
tight-fitting gown 
of a dark color, 
and witha tasteful 
fichu about her 
shoulders. ‘‘ Papa 
likes to see me 
prettily dressed,” 
she said, “and 
he mustn’t guess 
at my sorrow: I 
will be gayer than 
ever.’ As the 
time for his train 
had not arrived, 
however, she 
went out into the 
garden, with her 
sketching materi- 
als, to finish a 
drawing she was 
making,in chalks, 
of the lichen-tint- 
ed stone wall, said 
to be half a cen- 
tury old. Butshe 
could not bring 
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he came, I was happy. He will never, never re- «Well, my dear, I hope you’ve enjoyed your- 
turn. That is what he meant. Farewell, fare-} self at Saratoga,” said Mr. Fossbrooke, a week 
well, to it all.” later, sitting with his wife on the afternoon of 
She had left her easel, and gone to look at the} her return home. 
texture of the stones in the wall, the better to} ‘Well, no, Alfred,” answered the lady, with 
reproduce them in her sketch; and now, uncon-} a jaded look, ‘I can’t say that I have. The 
sciously, she began, with her chalk pencil, to} girls enjoyed it, of course; but we were terribly 
write on the wall the word: cramped for means; and after all—well, nothing 
«© FAREWELL, FAREWELL.” has come of it. The season has been rather a 
Suddenly, a footstep, approaching engerly, failure. Harry Mordaunt is engaged to Clara 
startled her. She looked around. Dukehart ; Beckwith; and young Dukehart left almost 
himself was before her. immediately after our arrival, so that we didn’t 
«Farewell, farewell,” he said, reading aloud ; even make his acquaintance.” 
what she had written, His face fell. Then he} ‘Yes, he’s been spending some time in this 
went on, passionately : ‘‘ Oh, I hope—I hope that § neighborhood.” 
is not meant for me,” and his yoice trembled “What? Tom Dukehart, the millionaire?” 
with anxiety. ‘I went to town this morning, “The same, my dear. He has been a daily 
after I left you, to see your father, If my mission } visitor in this house for the last month.” 
had failed, I could never have returned. But «Alfred! And you didn’t let me know! Oh, 
he has brought me back with him. He has given } I’ve no patience with your stupidity. I could have 
me leaye to plead my suit in person.”” brought the girls home, at a moment’s warning.” 
Dot, by this time, was crimson to her forehead, “My dear wife, I wouldn’t have spoiled your 
and was trembling so she could hardly stand. { pleasure for the world,’ answered the merchant, 
She glanced up shyly at him as he stood hefore {with twinkling eyes. ‘Besides, there was no 
her, with his hat off, and his head bowed depre- | necessity whatever. Dot is the very queen of 
catingly. He caught the glance, and read hope ‘housekeepers. And by the way, my dear, I’ve 
in it; and went on, more passionately than eyer, ;2 bit of news for you. She’s engaged to Duke- 
ag he seized her little fluttering hand: ‘ He has } hart.” 
given me leave to ask for this dear little hand. “Dot?” 
Oh, Dot, don’t say no: that would kill me, af “Yes, my dear, Dot.” 
have loved you, dear, ever since that day inthe { ‘Good heayens! Why, they say he’s worth 
woods; only more and more eyery day. Won't } two or three millions, Alfred.” 
you take pity on. me—a little, justalittle, Dot?” ;  ‘ What of that, my dear? ‘The value of a girl 
That the answer was not unfavorable, we well juke Dot is far above rubies, And moreover, 
know; and never was a happier dinner-party j she’s one that, if she didn’t love, would never 
than that which followed, half an hour after. $ marry aman, even if he had twenty millions.” 
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> Wuen night's purple curtain 

Falls over the hill, 

When soft sounds the plaint 
Of the lone whipporwill, 

When out from the west 
¥ades the last rosy flamo, 

*Tis then, in the twilight, 
T whisper your name. 


‘When nature is hushed, 
Save the wandering breeze, 
Which murmurs sweet secrets 
To answering trees; 
When blossoms are bending 
*Neath burdens of dew, 
This sweetest of seasons 
Is sacred to you. 


Vor. LXXXIU.—13. 


Tis then I lose sight 
Of the world and its strife; 
The years since we parted 
Drop out of my life, 
And I stand, once again, 
Where I stood on that day, 
When the twilight changed all } 
Of life’s gold into gray. 


You whispered “ good-night,” 
But the morn cometh late; 
For the welcome and greeting 
Not long must I wait. 
‘The stream that divides us 
Is growing less wide, 
And some sunny day 
I will stand by your side. 


ANCIENT GREEK FASHIONS. 





BY EMILY H. MAY. 





graves were closed, between two thousand and 
three thousand years ago. A few of these 
figures found their way into the hands of col- 
lectors in Western Europe as early as 1885. A 
notice of them, with colored illustrations, by 
Theodore Panofka, was published in that year 
in Paris. Farther researches greatly increased 
the number of the figures disinterred. Most of 
them were unearthed on the site of the ancient 
Tanagra, a city existing at the time of Iomer, 
and mentioned by him, though long since deserted 
and in ruins. It was a place of great celebrity, 
even as late as Augustus Casar, however; and 
produced many distinguished persons, among 
them Corinna, the poetess. From the compara- 
tively small size of the figures, and from the namo 
of the place where so many haye been found, 
they have been called “ Tanagra Figurenes.”” 

‘The figures are from seven to nine inches high, 

Fig. 1, Cron. Fig, 2, Duriomon. and differ very much in artistic excellence, some 
being quite rude, and others of considerable 
THERE have been many changes in fashions ; ideal as well as technical merit. They are evi- 
since the world began; but they have not dently likenesses of deceased persons, and wear 
been, after all, as radical as might be supposed. } the ordinary dress of their time, in which latter 
The women of ancient Greece, if we yield to first } fact consists their principal value archmologically, 
impressions, seemed to have dressed altogether } for they settle the once disputeil point as to 
at variance from what their sisters of to-day do. ; whether the costumes we sce on yases, or in the 
Yet, when we make allowances for the difference } statues of the Greek goddesses, were or were not 
between a warm climate and a cold one, between 
Athens and Paris, there was not, after all, such 
£n essential diversity. 

Tn coming to this conclusion, we are not forced 
to rely entirely on the figures painted on antique 
vases, nor on marble statues even; for these 
might be thought to represent only the idealized 
costume of the women of ancient Greece. For- 
tunately, there have come down to us, in a series 
of terra-cotta figures, unearthed in Beotia in 
the present century, realistic figures of both men 
and women, but principally women, which re- 
produce the every-day fashions of nearly three 
thousand years ago; precisely as Rogers, in his 
terra-cotta groups of our time, follows the fash- 
ions of this nineteenth century. 

The discovery of these Boeotian terra-cottas 
deserves a word in passing. In the second dec- 
ade of this century, it began to be known that in { 
certain parts of Northern Greece tombs had been | si 
opened, in which were found terra-cotta figures 
that had evidently been placed there when the; ¥ig. 3, Dirtomon. Fig. 4, prrromon. 
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idealized. Jt is plain, from these figures, that { the neck, and thus form a second drapery, either 
they were not. short and girded as in Fig. 2, or hanging loose to 
Many of the statuettes were originally colored, { the knees, and even to the ankles on occasions of 
for the traces of color remain, here and there, on { ceremony, as shown in Figs. 3 and 4. This 
them. The women wear sky-blue girdles, or} arrangement was called ‘diploidon;” but soon 
became a separate item of attire under the name 
of “ chitonion,”’ a sleeveless jacket, on which the 
most elaborate ornamentation of embroidery and 
braiding was lavished (Figs. 5, 6 and 8). 
The “himation”’ or mantle, worn by men and 
women, consisted of a large square of the finest 
Milesian cloth, embroidered at the borders and 
corners, and artistically draped over one shoulder, 
the arms, the hips, and sometimes over the head. 
(Fig. 7.) No girdle was used with the himation, 
and the great art was to arrange the shawl-like 
manile in graceful folds over the chiton and 
chitonion. The chlamys was another kind of 
mantle, adopted from the Macedonians—an oblong 
or circular wrapper, of a coarse material, princi- 
pally worn by men on journeys. 
In very early times, wool and linen formed the 
exclusive dress materials with the Greeks, and 
white was their favorite color. Samos and Mile- 
tus were famous for the manufacture of woolen 
stuffs, and the islands of Kos and Amorgos pro- 
duced the finest gauze-like sericum or silk; but 
even Homer knew already of the richly-brocaded 
textiles from Persia, and of the garments dyed 

















Figs. 5 and 6, Cxrronron. 


have gilded embroideries, or their hair is tinted 
ofared auburn, The different fabrics of which 
their dresses were composed, whether linen or 
woolen, are easily distinguishable in the clay. 
From these figurines, as well as from antique 
marble statues, we learn that the essential parts 
of a woman’s dress have changed but little in 
three thousand years. The principal garments 
worn by Greck ladies, as far back even as pre- 
historic times, were the ‘Chiton” and the 
“‘VIimation ”? Under one shape or another, but 
always radically the same, these appear continu- 
ally. But their gradual development into parts 
of an ornamental costume is due to the taste of 
the Hellenic race. Yet however altered in cut 
and material, they still form, to the present day, 
the essential items of 1 woman’s dress. Origin- 
ally, as we have said, the “chiton” consisted of 
an oblong piece of woolen or linen, folded Jength- 
wise, with a hole for the left arm, and the open 
side fastened on the right shoulder with a button 
or pin. A girdle or belt adjusted the ample 
folds of this simple garment to the figure, and Fig. 7, Hptation. Fig. 8, Curronron. 
allowed the arrangement of any surplus length 
as full-over (see Fig. 1), At a later period, two} with Phenician purple, At a later period, cotton 
oblong pieces of cloth or linen were fastened } was introduced for cheaper garments. 
together on both shoulders and on the sides, with In addition, sandals and shoes held a promi- 
openings for the arms, The next step in the; nent place amongst the ornamental dress items 
development of the chiton was to double it from } of a Greek lady. The bands which fastened the 
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sole to the foot are described by Homer as} The personal ornaments of Greck ladies were 
‘eshining and golden;” and the half-boots from of the choicest workmanship. They consisied 
Lydia and Tyrrhene were of brightly-colored ; principally of shoulder fibulas; of large rings in 
leather, studded with gold ornaments, and em-§ the shape of coiling serpents, worn on the upper 
broidered with pearls. arm and at the ankles; of necklaces, ornamented 
And yet the head-dress, and the manner in} with pearls and precious stones; of eardrops, 
which the hair was arranged, would scarcely have } and ornamental hairpins. These ornaments are 
found fayor with modern critics. A fringe of continually found in tombs, and their beauty 
curls, to make the forehead appear as low a excites the envy of the modern jeweler. The 
possible, and the remainder of the hair brushed H toilette utensils were of the most varied descrip- 
back to form a sort of apex with a topknot, is; tion, and worked into artistic shapes, especially 
decidedly unbecoming io most faces; and curious ¢ the metal mirrors, Although feather fans and 
bandages, nets, and caps, which kept the arrange-! sun-shades were known, gloves were not. 
ment in its place, cannot be considered as an} An attempt was made, in Paris, during the 
improvement. Only when a diadem and veil} first French Revolution, to revive the costume of 
were worn, the modern idea of a classical head is } ancient Greece, but it had only a temporary suc- 
fully realized. False hair was quite general. _} cess, and indeed did not deserve more. 








Fig. 9, Grenk HeAppresses anp Corrrures. 





BROWN FURROWS AND GOLDEN GRAIN 


BY MAUD MEREDITH. 








‘Tne spring-time’s early dawns are o'er, Where once the long brown furrows lay, 
The summer's burning suns have set, Where erst we ploddeil, faint and slow, | 
And high above the ripening vales And sowed the seed so wearily, 
The cooling autumn winds are mot. Now lies the golden haryest’s glow. 
We bare our brows, our idle hands No more we see the furrows brown, 
‘And weary fect find rest at last, No more we feel the burning noon; 
And from tlie heiglt, with dreamy eyes, To ripened sheaves our wheat has grown, 


We retrospect thie eager past. And life hangs out its harvest moon, _ 


SIDNEY HERBERT’S DECISION. 





BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. " 





v 
Tym scene where our story opens was Merton { which would soon wear out. But to-day, an ac- 
Academy, one of those schools for boys and girls } cident had unexpectedly revealed to him the his- 
alike which are so common in America, and espe- } tory of her past. 
cially in the Middle States. “She has worked wonders with the boys and 
Three principal rooms were thrown together to- } girls,’ Mr. Holbrooke went on. “1 declare, I 
night, and the tables decorated with flowers and ; think their demeanor would be hard to beat. I 
engrayings and materials for games of divers { own, when she. persuaded you to start this kind 
sorts, in place of lesson books. Altogether, the } of party-giving business once a month, T was 
chambers had quite a festive appearance. rather doubtful—being an old-fashioned chap— 
The doors opened, and the girls came trooping } but it answers admirably.” 
in, in knots of three and four; and just as the} Mr. Morefield did not think it necessary to 
clock struck eight, appeared the first instalment ; confess that he had been quite as doubtful. 
{ “Between you, you have built us up an insti- 
} tution to be proud of, Morefield,” said Mr. Hol- 


of masculine yisitors, from the other department 
of the Academy: one of the male teachers, and 
half a dozen youths of sixteen and eighteen. brooke, 
Then followed more boys, then the last of the § They were interrupted by the beginning of a 
girls, and then the principal of the school: a} little music. Several glees were sung, and well 
tall, grave-looking man, with a pale, dark face, } sung, by the boys and girls; s veral others ac- 
and features a8 delicately cut as a cameo, though } quitted themselves more than creditably in solos 
full of strength and force: a man to whom one Sand instrumental pieces; and Miss Herbert her- 
would perhaps have given fiv -and-thirty years, } self was persuaded to sing once, selecting a lovely 
though he was only twenty-nine. {old English ballad, which she sang in a marvel- 
There were about fifty people by the time the ously trained voice, not very powerful, but sin- 
} 













whole school was assembled, and then arrived a } gularly sweet, with a pathos which went to every 
heart. 

“You are not doing your duty,” said Miss 
Herbert, playfully, coming up to Mr, Morefield. 
«You are one of our chief guests—a lion, in fact 


number of other guests, some of the parents 
living in the village, the two clergymen, the 
doctor, and the Jawyer, and a white-haired old 
gentleman, who had once been talked of as a 
probable candidate for the Governor of the State. } —and must behave accordingly.” 

“A pretty sight, Mr. Morefield, a very pretty He would have been yery well content to stand 
sight,” pronounced Mr. Holbrooke, the old j there and talk with her; but she laid her hand 
gentleman aforesaid. He Jaid his hand impres- | in his arm and Jed him away to a group of the 
sively on the principal’s arm, and added: * elder girls, stopping long enough to start a merry 
very remarkable young lady is Miss Herbert— ' conversation, so that they might recover from 
perhaps one of the most remarkable T have ever } any shyness or nervousness attendant upon trying 
met—we are fortunate in having so good a lady } to talk to the master as they would to an ordinary 
principal. gentleman, Then she speedily became the centre 

Mr. Morefield looked at Miss Herbert, as she i of aknot of boys of various ages, whose anima- 
moved about, the centre and life of the whole } tion and laughter soon showed how completely 
company, finding amusement for everybody, ; she had caused them to forget unpleasant suspi- 
managing to lend courage to the shyest and ani- / cions, common to their years, of possessing too 
mation to the dullest; and as he looked, he won- ; many elbows, or the feeling that all eyes must be 
dered, that, while giving her the palm for ele- ; cognizant of each movement, 
gance, he had to a certain extent ignored the fact i When the clock struck ten, there was a general 
that she was beautiful. Yes, very beautiful, |leave-taking. After all were gone, Miss Herbert 
Hie remembered that when she first arrived to jwalked on into the further room, to: put away 
take her place in his school, he had been afraid $some engravings lying on a table, and Mr. 
that she was, to use a homely phrase, “too fine } Morefield followed her. 
for her position,” and almost inclined to believe} “TI haye never told yon how gratified I have 
that her becoming a teacher had been a caprice, { been also by the suecess of your experiment,” he 
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said, as he aided her in arranging the portfolios. { your speaking seyeral languages with as much 
Then he stood silent, while she disposed of the.{ ease as your own.” 

last of the engravings and prepared to go. “I “More complimenis,” said she, playfully, 
wish,’’ he began, abruptly, as she took up her; though somewhat disturbed. I can’t stop to 
handkerchief and fan, “] meun, I should like—" { listen any longer, however.” 

Then he stopped again. This hesitation was “Justa word. J only heard to-day what your 
8o foreign to his habit, that Miss Herbert looked {past had been, A friend I had not heard from 
up in surprise. } for months wrote tome. I had mentioned your 

“Well?” she asked, with a smile. ‘Have | name—I hope you are not aunoyed at my 
you some change in our programme to propose?” ; knowing?” he broke off in his speech. 

“No, no. J couldn’t think of any suggestions } “No. Why should I be? I will ask a fayor 
to make,” he said, quickly, ‘and if I could, I } of you, though—not to tell anybody. TI hate to 
should not venture—your plans are all too perfect } be gossiped and wondered about,’ she suid. 
for anybody to interfere.” x 3 “Tt is marvelous,” he said, as if thinking 

“See the effects of party-going and worldly ; aloud. Reared almost, as some fairy princess 
dissipation,” cried she, laughing. “That ex- } might have been, flung so suddenly from the very 
aggerated compliment is much more in the style } extreme of luxury ; for it was sudden?” 
of x young society dandy than a philosopher.” “Very,” she answered, simply. 

“Tam as little of one as the other,” he an- “And it must haye been so short a time since. 
swered, smiling good-humoredly at her raillery. } My friend wrote that he met you in Europe less 
“T meant that I wished you should know how } than eighteen months since.” 

$ 
3 








thorough justice I do to your talents, your win- 
ning manners, and the good you have done here 


“Ttis just a year ago, to-day, since the news 
reached me,” she said, with a slow, sweet smile. 
in the school,” he said, eagerly. “T got the news one day, and had thought it all 

She was grave enough now, and her voice } out by the next. When you have to act quickly, 
softened musically, as she answered: } you must think quickly. I could not be a singer, 

“T thank you very much for telling me that I eae my yoice, though good and well trained, 
have been of some use. To be certain of that, I} was not strong enough; but I could teach lan- 
should consider sufficient reward for much harder ; guages, and music, and ologies, sufficient to make 
labors,” my way. But now I must say good-night.” 

“You work very hard,” he said, as if a new; He held the taper fingers, extended to him, 
thought had struck him; “I am afraid too hard } for an instant in his, as he answered: 

—T fear also IT hayen’t thought as much about it }  “T don’t know how to express my admiration 
as I ought.” Sand respect for your character, Miss Herbert. 

“T like it,” she said, “and I don’t find that I } You won't think me impertinent for wanting to 
have too much on my hands; for that matter, I} make you feel it?” 
work no harder than you."” So they parted. Miss Herbert went up to her 

“Ah, there's a difference—” room, and Mr. Morefield bent his steps towards 

“Please,” she interrupted, don’t begin re- } the now dark, silent academy, on the upper floor 
minding me you are a man, and Ia woman—that jof which he slept. ‘The low vibrating tones of 








always makes me impatient.” i Sidney's voice kept ringing in his ears; the soft 
“The difference I meant was that I am used to | sweep of her dress haunted him; the very touch 
work, and till you came here, you were not.” | of the fingers he had grasped for an instant was 


She started, but added, lightly: « Don’t mor- jas palpable as if they rested in his palm still. 
tify my vanity, by telling me you discovered} Jt did not occur to him, as yet, that he was in 
that by any awkwardness or inaptitude.”” love with her. He had always regarded such 

“A woman double your age, who had taught } sentiment as a thing apart from his life. It 
for u quarter of a century, could not have sur- {was fitting enough for others—pretty to read 
passed you from the first,” he said, warmly. } about in a poem; but he was never to haye 
“Tt is that which makes it all so wonderful to ‘anything to do with it. 
me, now I know the exact truth.” In the solitude of her chamber, Sidney Herbert 

“But I haven’t told you I neyer taught } also sat, for awhile, thinking of the change from 
before—” {the past year. She recalled the happy days of 

“And T accepted what seems the general jher girlhood. Left an orphan when still too 
theory here,” he interrupted, ‘ that you had been ; young to feel her Joss, she had been educated 
governess in some family in Europe; had been abroad, under the charge of a reliable middle- 
brought up there, in fact, which accounted for } aged governess, who subsequently became her 
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companion and friend. As Sidney’s fortune was 
very large, @ villa had been taken for them on 
the Thames; and there they had lived, except 
for a few occasional visits to the Continent, until 
the blow fell. 

That blow came all at once. Her guardian 
and trustee was supposed to be worth millions. 
Suddenly, he failed. He had embarked in a 
gigantic speculation: a ‘corner in wheat,” as it 
was called; the ‘‘corner”’ collapsed, and he was } 
ruined. More than that, he was dishonored; for 
he had appropriated Sidney’s fortune. The news 
came to Sidney in a private telegram, by cable. 
But on the same day, the cable announced to all 
the London journals the failure of the great 
operator, John Bowen. Hence, the world at 
large knew it as soon as Sidney. 





Alas for her, it was not only poverty, but a 
blighted heart, that it meant to her. She had ; 
been wooed by scores of lovers, many of them 
men of great wealth; but her heart had secretly 
turned to Gerald Spencer; and though he had 
never spoken, she knew by a thousand signs that 
he loved her. She had eyen fancied that he only ; 
held back, hesitating, because of her wealth. 
Then, all at once, she was disillusioned. For 
he had been engaged to come down that very 
day, and lunch with her and Mrs. Howell; but : 
instead came a note, written hurriedly, almost } 
incoherently ; the purport of which was that a 
sudden summons had come to him from Paris, 
and that he had to leave immediately, and did 
not know when he should be able to return. 

Up to that hour, Sidney had been a girl; for- 
eyer after, she was @ woman; a woman to suffer, to i 
struggle, to endure, to rise heroically above even 
fate. She had looked into Mrs. Howell’s eyes for § 
one moment, after handing the note to her; and } 
reading in their pitying glance a confirmation of 
her own opinion, had turned away, with set lips, 
but with cheek as white as-death, and steps that 
tottered as she went. She was conscious of one 
feeling only, at that crisis: it was to get away some- 
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“T have thought out the whole question of my 
loss of wealth,” was all she said to Mrs. Howell; 
for she never, either then or afterwards, even 
mentioned Gerald Spencer's name; ‘and T have 
come to the conclusion to go back to America, 
and try to support myself by teaching. You, 
perhaps, have old acquaintances who, in this 
strait of mine, may be able to find a situation for 
me, Thank God that you have given me so 
thorough an education; for now, without it, I do 
know what I should do.” 

In yain Mrs. Howell tried to dissuade Sidney 
from her purpose. ‘I have saved, my dear,” 
said the former, with tears, ‘ quite a little com- 
petence. Come and share it with me?’ But 
the girl was inexorable. To herself, she said: 
«J want work; I must have it, otherwise I shall 
go mad.” But to Mrs. Howell she only shook 
her head, and persisted, silently, in her decision. 
So, in a few weeks, the lease of the villa was dis- . 
posed of, the debts paid, and Sidney was on her 
way back to America. There, after awhile, she 
procured, through Mrs. Howell's influence, the 
situation in the Merton Academy, where we have 
found her. 

Six months had gone, and Sidney was beloved 
and trusted by the scholars as the tenderest rela- 
tive might have been. She was not merely their 
tencher; it was she who never failed to perceive 
when some newcomer was attacked by that most 
painful of youthful diseases, home-sickness: 
she who, with her intuitive knowledge of char- 
acter, knew just how effectually to treat ob- 
stinacy, indolence, any one of the failings 
with which teachers have to deal. 

The result of that evening’s conversation was 
closer and freer intercourse between the heads of 
the academy. It seemed only right and natural, 
when the doctor declared Miss Herbert was 
suffering from too close confinement, and when 
old Mr. Holbrooke insisted on sending her a 
horse for a daily morning ride, that Morefield 
should accompany her; and very pleasant those 


where by herself; there to hide her grief till she } gallops along the picturesque hill-roads were to 
had fought it down. Her favorite haunt was by } both. Of an evening, too, when the school-girls 
the river, in 2 quiet, secluded haunt shut in from i studied in the parlors, Mr. Morefield became a 
public observation. Thither she now fled. Uncon-} regular visitor to the snuggery in which Miss 
scionsly she plucked a few wild flowers as she } Herbert sat; but as it was known that he taught 
went; but they lay in her hand unnoticed, after- | her Greek, and that the principal was the lady’s 
wards. Even the swans that haunted that silent | pupil in German, these visits occasioned little 
reach—pets whom she had been accustomed to} remark; besides, it was generally agreed that 
feed —even these came in vain, and waited to be} no more confirmed bachelor than Mr. Morefield 
noticed. She did not see them. Her eyes were ; ever lived. 

fixed in the distance, her thoughts were far, far} The days fled swiftly, in the quiet, uneventful 
away. She sat there until the dews began to fall, ! life which Miss Herbert led; the winter glided 
unconscious of the passage of the hours. Then, { 


by; and Sidney was almost surprised to find 
at last, she arose, and went back to the house. } spring again brightening the land. 
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She was sitting alone in one of the recitation- 








rooms, on a lovely May afternoon; the bell had } 


just struck for the twenty minutes’ recess; the 
hoys had rushed out to the front of the building 
to finish a game of foot-ball begun at noon; and 
the girls were already in the grove at the back of 
the house, which was their special domain during 
these seasons of intermission. 

Sidney had kept her seat, meaning to finish a 
letter. But she was somewhat tired and languid, 
and presently forgot all abont the half-written 
sheet before her, though her thoughts had strayed 
away to the far English clime to which it was 
destined. Some slight thing—she could not 
have told what—the ring of a girlish laugh 
outside; the song of a bird; the waying of 
the green branches of an acacia before the open 
window—had carried her soul back to the 
villa on the Thames, where she had spent so 
much time during her childish days and early 
girlhood, and which she had abandoned forever, 
that last summer she had passed in Europe. 

So absorbed was she that the door opened 
without her hearing, Then she was startled by 
the sound of a yoice which had once made music 
in her ears amid the yery scenes of which she 
had just been dreaming. She came back to 
reality with a pang of self-reproach, that, after 
all which had come and gone, she should find 
herself allowing those tones to haunt her still. 
Then she heard Mr. Holbrooke’s voice outside 
the door; Mr. Morefield’s in answer; a lady’s 
laugh; then those tones again. She had not 
dreamed them ; they belonged to the actual; they 
were sounding close to her. 

Sull with the feeling that it must be a delu- 
sion, she turned towards the entrance. The 
door opened fully, and Mr. Morefield ushered a 
party of visitors into the room: Mr. Holbrooke 
and his niece, then two strange ladies and gentle- 
men, their guests. But behind these appeared 
still another person, speaking as he came; and 
his was the voice which she had tried to fancy 
belonged to her dream. She was standing. Mr. 
Holbrooke was greeting her warmly, introducing 
the strangers, and his niece was apologizing for 
their intrusion: everybody was talking at once; 
and then Mr. Morefield said: 

“Miss Herbert, let me present Mr, Spencer, 
former classmate of mine.” 

“Oh, I hope Miss Herbert has not forgotten 
me so completely that an introduetion is neces- 
sary,’ the dream-voice said; and there, close to 
her, extending his hand, with the old tender 
smile on his lips, the old eager look in his eyes, 
stood Gerald Spencer, handsome, elegant as ever, 
the happiest combination of a modern dandy and 
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{one’s ideal of a poet that could be imagined. 
“Please say you have a slight recollection of me, 
Miss Herbert, I am so delighted io meet you 
again.” 

“Why, you didn’t tell me you knew Miss 
Herbert !’’ exclaimed Morefield. 

“T wished to make sure first that I was not 
quite, quite forgotten.’” 

Sidney Herbert’s odd confusion of mind passed 
suddenly and completely away. 

“T am yery glad to see you, Mr. Spencer,” 
she said, with perfect ease and composure ; * but 
I can hardly believe it is you.” 

“You believed you were so carefully hidden 
that—” 

“No, no,” she interrupted, with a gay laugh. 
“Tt is because you haye developed the gift of 
modesty, apparently: I always supposed you 
thought no human being could forget you.” 

Everybody laughed at the thrust, Spencer 
joining in the merriment; but his eyes were 
earnest as he fastened them on Sidney, and said, 
in a low tone: 

“You see how mistaken you were—not, only 
in that, either.” 

Her only feeling was one of profound irvi- 
tation: irritation against herself as well as him. 
As she chunced to glance toward Morefield, she 
; saw him intently watching her. He had grown 
3 very pale; and when he canght her eyes, he 
{tome away, and began talking with Miss 
Holbrooke, 

There was plenty of laughter and talk; then 
the bell rang; the scholars appeared; and the 
visitors had to take a hasty leave, though not 
till a promise had been exacted from Miss 
} Herbert, that, after school duties were over, 
S she would accompany the party back to Mr. 
Holbrooke’s house, 

Two hours passed. Then Sidney was free. 
When she reached the boarding-house, she found 
} Miss Holbrooke, one of the most delightful old 

maids imaginable, waiting for her. 

“The rest went to visit the waterfall,” she 
said. ‘But I was tired, and stopped here, 
They'll be back soon, so get yourself ready, my 
dear. Now to-morrow is Saturday, when there 
is no school. You've got to stay with us till 

} Monday morning. Mr. Morefield stops, too. It 
is all settled.” 

“Oh, about stopping—” began Sidney; but 

} Was promptly silenced. 

} ‘Uncle will never forgive me, if you don’t. 
| He'll say I didn’t invite you properly. You 
know he adores you, and I’m awfully jealous, 

Now don’t make excuses, It would be positively 
} unkind. We depend on you. To-morrow, we are 
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to haye a picnic. You must come. I shall pack { pared to which the tortures of the most excruci- 
your bag, if you don’t do it yourself.” ating death would have been feeble. 

Thus spake Miss Holbrooke, all in a breath; And now it was Sunday. Lunch had been 
and presently Sidney found herself in her room, { eaten; the afternoon was nearly gone. Probably 
dressing, while Rose Ingham, one of her pet {most of the party were indulging in a siesta. 
pupils, prepared a port-manteau. Hisbe Sidney Herbert sat alone in an arbor at the 

‘Miss Ingham, my love,’”’ said Miss Holbrooke, : further end of the great old-fashioned garden, 
who was looking on, ‘this tyrant of yours has a} which was the glory of Mr, Holbrooke’s place, 
white crape dress, that I saw her wear once, } and the pride of the entire county. She heard a 
which I worship. Put it in, whatever she says. {step upon the greensward. Again that yoic 
Oh, Miss Herbert, yon know Mr. Morefield has Sand Gerald Spencer was beside her, his hand- 
promised that the Latin class of girls shall come } some face alive with emotion; his eyes, that 
to the picnic, and also a selection of the boys? I} always seemed bright with the glory of some poet’s. 
beg their pardon—young gentlemen. And Rose, } dream, fairly burning into hers. 
do you come, to-morrow, prepared to spend} ‘IJ have looked everywhere for you,’’ he said. 
Sunday. You are half teacher, and this cruel } «You weren’t hiding from me, were you? You 
witch here has no right to say you nay ;. and— i couldn’t be so cruel.’? She tried to speak, but 
oh, aren’t either of you ready? I hear the ; he hurried on: ‘Listen to me—let me tell you 
carriage. Oh, no, they couldn’t get back yet.” Si want to explain. Only this, first—I love you, 

Presently, Sidney found herself seated in the ;Sidney—I love you!” 
carriage beside Miss Holbrooke, while opposite} She had turned somewhat pale, but her eyes 
were Mr. Holbrooke and Gerald Spencer. The } met his steadily. 
rest of the party, Mr. Morefield among them, § “T think that—’ 
were on horseback. $ “ Wait,” he broke in, a faint shadow of appre- 

The evening was very pleasant; but at an carly } hension dimming the joy and triumph in his face. 
hour, Mr. Morefield took his departure. He } ‘Only listen. In Europe, I gave you reason to 
had work to finish, he said; but woutd return ‘think I loved you, though I had not said it in 
for the picnic, with such of the scholars as hag } words. And when you lost your fortune, I let you 
been invited. When she was alone in her room, } go without a word. I sent an apology, instead of 
Sidney, bringing her thoughts back from the old } coming to lunch, as I had agreed,” he continued, 
life that had been roused so vividly by Gerald srapidly. “I know what you thought—that I 
Spencer’s impassioned, poetical talk, took leisure } was a mean, base wretch who had wanted your 
to remember how pale and troubled had been the ‘money. No, no, I was not—but I was poor for a 
face Morefield bent towards her, as he uitered {man brought up as I had been. I had no pro- 
his adieus; and she went to bed with a new } fession—it was too late to adopt one. I could 
revelation forced upon her mind—Charles More- { not ask you to marry me. I did not believe you 
field loved her. would, accustomed as you were to great wealth. 

Saturday came, and passed too quickly for } ie expected you would marry some one of those 
most of the picnic party, because the day proved } rich admirers—”? 

a wonderful success. It was a perfect glimpse} “ All this is so far apart from my life now,” 
of Paradise to Rose Ingham and her young com- ‘she interrupted, ‘that I cannot conceive why 
panions. Even that favored man, Gerald Spen- jyou speak of it.” 

cer, familiar with pleasures in all lands, admitted } Because I love you,” he cried. “ Because 
it to have been delightful. He uttered this } now I can speak—I can offer you an existence 
admission to Miss Holbrooke, and he added to} worthy of you. Sidney, less than five months 
Sidney Herbert: ‘‘The meeting you would have hago, T had a large fortune left me. As soon as I 
made it that, if the place had been the desert of } could, I hastened to America to find you. Oh, 
Sahara.” jmy God, how I have longed for you, pined for 

Tt had been a day of strange mental confusion ; you. What a desert life was after I lost you. I 
to Sidney Herbert; of pensiveness and abstrac- } nearly went mad with joy, when I realized that, 
tion. Even her habits of society did not enable ; at last, at last, fate had had pity on me. You 
her successfully to hide this, at least from two tsee I was not base—not false. Sidney, you will 
who watched her closely. Both Spencer and } forgive me?” 

Morefield saw her constant effort to appear feet “Freely,” she replied, “and I am glad to 
ordinary self, and both ascribed the difficulty to } learn that I misjudged you—very glad.” 

the same cause: the first, with a thrill of joy and 4 The joy that lighted his countenance rendered 
triumph; the latter, with a pang of agony, com- {him handsome as a Greek Apollo. Before she 
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could speak, he was kneeling at her feet, kissing} make the only excuse I can. Spencer, I can’t 











her hands and crying: congratulate you yet. I'll try to, later—but—but 
“My love—my darling! Oh, life shall be ; —I love her, too.” 

fairy-land to you—” “Good heavens!’ exclaimed Spencer, with a 
“Stop,” she broke in, with a ery that sounded } look of pity. 

like absolute terror. “ Forgive me, Miss Herbert,” continued More- 


As he stared at her, rising to his feet, he hearda } field. ‘I—I will go now. I—I—’ 
groan; turned, and saw Charles Morefield, who, ah Not till I have explained how mistaken you 
coming down the hill, had just caught sight of § both are,” she interrupted, as white and agitated 
them, and was standing as if nailed to the spot. ies Morefield himself. ‘Oh, Mr. Spencer, I am 
«Oh, I see what frightened you, Sidney,” } very sorry. You would not listen—you would 
cried Spencer. ‘Well, he has seen us—I muy } not let me speak. But it can’t be—” 
as well tell him—he’s the dearest old fellow in} ‘Sidney, Sidney,” he broke in. ‘ You won’t 
the world. I say, Morefield—” let a mistaken pride stand between us. When 
“Stop,” broke in Sidney again, } you know what it was that kept me from telling 
Morefield approached, or rather a shape that } my love till now—when—” 
looked like his ghost. But wild with his passion, “J cannot care, as you wish,”’ she interrupted. 
blind in his arrogance, Spencer neither saw the ‘ «J—I_you force me to speak. I appreciate your 
awful revealings in his friend’s eyes, nor caught { conduct—your readiness to share wealth with 
the warning in Sidney’s face. He hurried on: } me—but that isn’t enough. I must marry a man 
< You saw us—accidentally, of course—but you } who is not afraid to work for me—you were 
may as well hear now as ever—” afraid—a man who will let me work with him.” 
«‘T want to hear nothing,’’ Morefield inter-} She hid her face in her hands. When she 
rupted; then stopped himself with a resolute | Looked up, Spencer had disappeared, and she 
effort, and added: ‘I beg your pardon, Miss }and Morefield were standing there alone; and 
Herbert—yours too, Spencer. It was a bitter { Morefield’s arm was around her, and he was 
irony of fate’s to bring me here, just at this } telling his love in wild, almost incoherent words, 
moment. I have betrayed myself, so I must { but words eloquent with happiness. 
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°Tis fancy’s hour; the angel of the day Who hath not in these idle hours beheld 

Has left the purple hills, her mission ending. i His favored heroes pass, with banners golden, 
Her shining robes glint faintly far away, ‘To tilt und tournament and tented field? 

Anon with sonibre shadows softly blending; And rapt by spell of mystic legend olden, 
While neither day nor night, sweetest of all! Who hath not felt his heart within him burning, 

(And who shall call these dreamy moments Jost?) While all his brain with hope and ardor teems, 
It is the time whefi souls that fuint and fall Until, with drooping pinions slow returning, 

May try their wings o'er heights they ne'er have crossed. ‘The past is real, and the present seems— 

A time to light the heart's most sacred holocaust, $ And rude the wizard wand that melts our magic dreams? 
While coals gleam red and darkness comes apace, And oft, as wandering ‘mid these fables hoary, 

Thought opens her dim portals: and come trooping While fitful shades o'er firelit walls are trailing, 
Hor cherished forms of beauty and of graco; Comes the pale lady, famed of song and story, 

While over all an angel's wings seem drooping. In solemn barge on mournful waters sailing, 
Angoliof Peace, ewoot is the calm thou bringest. { Doomed lady of Shalott, methinks that thon 

Stoop lower, gently touch our veiled sight. ) Wast born of poet’s brain at death of day; . 
Uneage the bird that in onr heart low singeth, So does thy tender story hannt me now, 

That all wutrammeled she may guide her flight I seem to hear thy last despairing lay 

Even to the beloved who walk the hills of light. Tremble on evening air, and faintly die away, 
And ever as (some glowing ember falling, But all thy life, sweet lady of a song, 

Or top of branch against the window-pane, Held not the glory of that fatal ride. 
Such trifles oft our dreams from heaven recalling), On shapes distorted thon hadst gazed full long, 

With start and sigh we come to earth again, But new thy dying eyes, on either side, 
We only turn where vagrant fancy leadeth Behold the beauty of the living fields; 

On some new quest—perhaps in storied past, And every sight and sound that passes by, 
When gallant knight, in glittering armor, speedcth Unto thy fading sense its treasure yields, 

Tn canse of truth and right his spear to cast; Far nobler were it haply thus to die 


. Or geutle lady pines in tower, prisoned fast. ‘Than spell-bound ‘mid the shades to ever weave and sigh. 
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CHAPTER VIII. {glance was sufficient to recognize the person 
“Yos, to save you and myself,” he said, ‘I ; of the proud and haughty marchesa. Tustinct- 
need no words to tell you, sweet Ianthe, that I Pirely he recoiled. 
adore you, and would lay down my life for your “You do well to shun me, signor. It is, I 
dear sake; could bear all the hatred and perse- ; Suppose, @ natural impulse to avoid the presence 
cution which, were I to confess this to the lord Sof those whose kindness you have repaid with 
bishop, would be hurled upon me. But even to ; ingratitude,” she said, scornfully. 
insure my own happiness, I could not consent to } “I do not understand you, madame,” he 
involve you in misery.”” H replied, respectfully. ‘Nor do I remember ever 
She inclined tenderly towards him, as he} having failed to appreciate the kindness you 
spoke; and his arm, stealing around her, drew } have shown me, and of which I haye always felt 
her gently nearer; while, her lovely face up-} myself undeserving.” 
turned to his, she whispered: “Let us hope.” “‘Ingrate!”’ she ejaculated, angrily. ‘“ ow 
But the words had scarcely fallen from her lips ) have you shown your appreciation of it? How, 
when the door opened, and the marchesa entered. } but by indifference and deceit, which scemed 
One withering glance of scorn and rage she cast {intended to rebuke my foolish interest in your 
upon the lovers. Shrinking from it with terror, } welfare?” 
the timid Ianthe fled swiftly from the apartment. “Your pardon, lady; but you could not accuse 
But Guiseppe vemained, proud and erect. | me of this, had you not mistaken deference for 
“You shall answer for this great presumption, } ingratitude.” 
Signor Tartini,” she said, in a voice hoarse and } “Not so,” she said, with passionate emphasis. 





low from angry emotion. “T stooped to invite your confidence, your friend- 
“I pray to do so, even now, madame,” he re- } ship, even; and you have not only withheld both, 
plied, firmly. but practiced toward me the basest deceit.” 
“Not now,’’ she answered, contemptuously. “You are severe, madame, beyond my de- 
«To-morrow, I will see you again ;” and turning } serts,” said Guiseppe, “ since I have never yolun- 
from him, she hastily quitted the room. tarily been guilty of deception towards you. 


‘There will come no to-morrow for that meet-}The secret which chance revealed to you, this 
ing,” he muttered ; and drawing his cloak about } morning, was scarcely acknowledged by my own 
him, he hastily left the palace. 5 heart, till the unfortunate moment when, tempted 

Not knowing and little caring whither he } and overwrought, I betrayed it to another.” 
directed his steps, yel instinctively, as it were, “And you do not fear to confess to me this 
leaving the limits of the city, he pursued the } fruitless passion ?”’ she said, in a tone trembling 
path leading to the ancientabbey. Here, in glad } with excitement. “ Believe me, you are nursing 
retrospection, he lived over again his interview }it to your ruin. Donna Ianthe, yes, though it 
with Tanthe; his own passionate confession } may siartle you to hear it, has her destiny already 
breathed into her ear, and her tears, her } decided; for, with her own consent, she is the 
blushes, her tender whispered words, so low } promised bride of another.” 
and few, and yet so full of hope, in answer to his Guiseppe stood for a moment. as if paralyzed 
almost agonized utterance. He recalled them } by this announcement; then he replied: «Such 
all; and though he felt that his rash and prema- ; contracts, made in childhood, often fail of fulfil- 
ture ayowal had brought upon him the anger and } ment; but even so, its failure could not ayail me. 
enmity of the marchesa, and probably also that i I have used neither art nor endeavor to win the 
of his friend and patron, the bishop, the memory } love of one born to live in a sphere so high.” 
of those few precious words, so full of love and ‘Yes, a sphere so high,” she said, after a mo- 
promise—* Let us hope,”’—compensated for all. } ment’s pause, ‘ Were Donna Innthe free as air, 

He was aroused by the sound of a step, } the bishop would never bestow her on you. He 


coming slowly along the tangled path. One thas, I repeat, other views for her; perce as 
(199) 
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she is, she will not resist-his will. Nay, she has} With a trembling hand, he opened it; and 
already yielded to it; and but a brief time since, } these words met his sight: 

was rejoicing at the destiny that awaited her.” 

Guiseppe, though half incredulous, felt a cold 
shudder run through him as he listened; but he 
made no reply ; and encouraged by the impression 
her words produced, she resumed : 

“Forgive me, Signor Tartini, if my plain 
speech has wounded you. I wished only to 
arouse you from this dangerous self-deception. 
The ideal on which you are lavishing so many 























“You, last night, despised my counsel, and 
rejected my warnings; but this day has verified 
; my discernment and their justice. Therefore, 
I again urge you to renounce your yain hopes, 
and seek no longer to interrupt the course of 
Donna Ianthe’s destiny. It is inevitable; for 
soon a husband’s claim will crush your foolish 
j hope. This morning, a courier arrived from 


ecitigiclaaensiwen Ehoushterd th ; Venice, bearing dispatches from the young Count 
regretful and absorbing jot. worthy } 5 ao = 
° Ce ees i | Fernando, her betrothed, announcing his inten- 


of (i creee hevedschud, mens end spe ast tion of setting out within ten days for Padua, to 
cious, she would prove to you, if won, but the claim and bear back with him his promised 


aa plaything of an hour. For your owns s.it6 These tidings were immediately commu- 
happiness, I entreat , ch high d morei.. : en 
ee en Paris cic ueaseael nicated by the bishop to his niece, with what 


? } result she will herself inform you in the enclosed 
a true woman, who will hold them reverently, i ait: 
and repay them with the devotion of her life.” 
Tniense emotion, which she could not control, 
impeded her utterance; but it was exceeded by 
his own, Her words were too direct for him to i 


mistake her meaning ; and crimsoning with anger h ‘ : sae 
and disgust, he exclaimed, fiercely, 1 stooped to recover it, mausing, a minute before 
venturing to open and read his doom. It con- 


«Madame, your counsel comes too late. My Reena aes 1 Ai 
affections can never be withdrawn from her on { ‘ined these few lines, wrung as they seemed:to 


whom they are irrevocably placed; and though : HET been from/aahresicngyhesrt,andubloited 
I do not aspire to call her mine, no other woman { with falling tears : 
shall ever displace her image in my heart.” «Signor Tantinr: 

She rose to her full majestic height, as, turning} “‘ An inexorable fate, which I am powerless to 
towards him, she said, in hissing tones of rage $ resist, separates us. I am in the hands of those 
and scorn: “This, then, is your mad resolye?”’? { who sway my destiny, and the victim of a 

“Tt is, so help me heaven,’’ he answered, with { promise given without my knowledge. Escape 
calm determination. is vain. We can meet no more. Oh, that I am 

“ Abide by it, and your ruin is complete,” she } constrained to write these cruel words—that [ 
answered, defiantly; and drawing her mantilla } must bid you strive to seek happiness elsewhere. 
around her, she turned, and walked away. Forgive her who grieves less at the loss of her 

That night passed in broken slumbers, and; own happiness, than that she has been the 
the morning found him suffering from the excite- } wretched cause of destroying yours. May the 
ment and exposure of the preceding day: his § Virgin and all good saints protect and bless you. 
head ached violently, and fever filled his veins. i So prays your unhappy 
The assurance of the marchesa that Ianthe was 
too fickle and childish to be trusted, or meme} Stung to the heart by these chilling, as he 
constant to a new love, and resist the temptations } thought them, and incoherent words, Guiseppe 
offered by a more splendid alliance, haunted him } cast the crumpled note from him, and was about 
like words of doom, even while, in his heart, he } to crush it with his heel, when a sudden doubt 
distrusted them. } withheld him. Could those words really have 

If he could only once more see her, if only for } been written by the hand of his tender Ianthe ? 
a last farewell. Should he attempt it? Or} Alas! he but too well knew the fair writing, ihe 
should he write her his last words of love and } white scented wax which she was wont to use, 
despair; and then, resigning hope, depart from { and her own favorite ‘seal, bearing the impres- 
her forever? Torn by these conflicting feelings, | sion of a violet, with the motto: ‘I love the 
the day wore slowly on, leaying him wretched } shade.” 
and undecided as to the course he should pursue; «And this from her!’? he exclaimed, as he 
when, as the evening was closing in, a letter was | cast away and ground the delicate note into frag- 
handed him, bearing the seal and crest of the} menis beneath his foot. ‘From her, whom I 
Marchesa de Rossi. . thought so true and pure—lifted above ambition, 

















‘Vioua, Marchesa del Rossi.’’ 


{ The note referred to, had, in Guiseppe’s agi- 


tation, dropped unobserved to the fioor, as he 
opened the envelope; and in a tumult of emotion, 











Tantus.” 
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and yet casting away a loving heart for the empty { his disease, seizing as it had upon the brain, 
baubles of power and wealth.” baffled the skill of his physicians. Sleep fied 
He struck his forehead with his clenched { from his eyes, and refused to be courted, even by 
hand, as he said this, and continued walking | the most powerful opiate. Wild and disjointed 
hour after hour through his chamber, his ardent, { images filled his mind, unsettling reason, and in 
impassioned nature wrought almost into frenzy ; his delirium the name dearesi to his heart often 
by the cruel blow which had struck so suddenly i escaped his lips, thus unconsciously betraying 
at the root of his fondest hopes. But nature} his treasured secret, and deepening the interest 
could not long sustain this state of overwrought } felt by his fellow-students, watching by him. 
emotion, and sinking at length into his study- But youth at last triumphed. The fever abated, 
chair, he fell into a deep lethargic sleep, which, } reason returned. As all things here spoke of 
finally, was disturbed and broken by dreams and } Janthe, he determined to other scenes, where he 
violent pains, which induced a raging fever, that } haply might strive to forget her. Then his home 
seemed to change the hitherto healthful current { by the blue Adriatic rose up before him, and his 
of his blood into a stream of fire. Wild and dis- sick heart yearned for the mother-love that 
torted images floated constantly before his vision, } awaited him there. While these thoughts were 
and he fancied the earth changed into a vast } agitating him, he received formal notice, author- 
burial-place, in the midst of which he stood, sor-} ized by the bishop, of his dismission from the 
rowing over the corpse of Tanthe, calling pite-} place he had held as leader of the orchestra in 
ously upon her name, or singing with touching H the church of St. Antonio, with the sum enclosed 
pathos a requiem for the dead. Then again he } which was due him for his past service. 
fancied himself sitting with her in the chamber; In this act of petty tyranny, Guiseppe saw the 





of the old turret, discoursing of their love. revengeful motive of the marchesa, and he was 
stung by it, chiefly because it struck at the very 
CHAPTER IX. basis of his wished-for success as @ musician. 


‘uu sound of his violin, heard in the first dawn } But it would have decided him at once to quit 
of day, disturbed the sleepers in the neighboring § Padua. even had not a letter from his father in- 
dormitories, and drew many to his chamber, to} formed him of his mother's illness and great 
learn the cause of this early performance. But ; desire to see him. So without further delay he 
once there they remained to listen, while Gui-{ arranged for his immediate departure. 
seppe, standing half dressed in the middle of the; It was towards the close of a bright October 
room, played with new and infinite variations, { day, that, after an absence of several, to him, 
and with marvelous execution, the “ Sonata del eventful months, he again approached the old 
Diayolo,” which, though the conception of his own } home of his childhood. Swiftly ascending the 
genius, he persisted in ascribing to the inspira- { stairs, his heart beat with unaccustomed joy, 
tion of the demon with whose name he had} when he found himself again standing in that 
baptized it. pleasant chamber which had been to him the 

His face was flushed with the crimson hue of } scene of so much remembered happiness. 
fever, and around it clustered the rich chestnut The sunset filled it, as in former days, with a 
hair in disheveled curls, while his dark eyes, lit } soft golden light, and the evening breeze played 
with intense lustre, were raised upward with an { as of old with the vines that curtained the small 
earnest gaze, as though he beheld the glories of ; windows. ‘There hung his guitar, beside the 
the invisible, with which, borne on the wings of | old violin that had been the delight of his boy- 
harmony, he seemed even now to hold commu-; hood; and there still lay the very book, a volume 
nion. So he played on, filling the chamber and of Boccaccio, in which he had last read aloud to 
the corridors with airy melody. And wilder and } his mother, a myrtle sprig marking the page 
more varied grew the strain, as with all the fire where he had left it. 
and passion of genius, the inspired musician, } In another moment his father stood before him. 
with his skill divine, { With a ery of joy, Guiseppe rushed towards him, 

“ Untwisted all the strings that tie eager to clasp him in a fond embrace; but 
‘The hidden soul of harmony.” with a stern though sorrowing leok, Pietro re- 

But at last the glowing cheek grew wan, the pulsed him. 
lustrous eyes waxed dim, the cunning hand “ Away!’ he said. “I have no son. He 
forgot its wondrous movement, and the exhausted j whom I once called so has made my home deso- 
youth sank fainting on the floor. They gathered } late; deceived my hopes; betrayed my trust; 
around him in alarm, laid him upon a couch, and } abused my love. Aye, with parricidal hand, 
culled in medical assistance. But for many days, } destroyed the mother who adored him. Why, 
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ee Boal ten 
then, comes he here, to mock with a vain show of { down the sense of injury that oppressed him; 
affection the father whose age he has desolated ?” { and with tears streaming down his pale cheeks, 

“Oh, my God!” cried Tartini. “Tell me all} he said, entreatingly: ‘‘ My father, listen to me. 

















—all except that she is no more.”” }I have been cruelly maligned; and when you 
‘She is with the angels, boy—she who so} know all, you—” 
loved you, and to whose fond heart your hand } “Not now,” interrupted Pietro. «I cannot 


guided the arrow of death,’’? said Pietro, in aj hear you. Leave me alone in my desolate home 
hoarse whisper; and hiding his fuce in his hands, } —alone with the memory of my dead. Take 
the strong man wept in agony. this, which, perchance, your needs may require, 
“Oh, my father, what can I have done to merit | and depart whithersoever you will.” So saying, 
this terrible accusation? How have I brought he threw a purse upon the floor; and without 
death and misery to those whose lives are dearer } one backward glance turned and departed. 
to me than my own?” Guiseppe remained for a few minutes motion- 
“ Add not that lie to your long list of offenses,”’ | less with painful astonishment. Stung to the 
fiercely exclaimed . Pietro, striking with his! soul by his father’s vindictive anger and injus- 
clenched fist the surface of the wall. “TI tell} tice, he rose up; and spurning the purse with 
you,”’ he resumed, and a demon seemed to be} his foot, he prepared to go forth an exile from 
aroused within him, “you are your mother’s! the home that had sheltered his infancy ; and 
murderer, and henceforth no son of mine. You with every kindly feeling chilled by his father’s 
have set at naught the commands and wishes of | harshness, he descended the steps and departed, 
your parents, by squandering the time which } passing through the garden paths he had so often 
should have been given to study, in the pursuit } trod with that beloved mother, whose face he 
of a vain art, which you made solemn promise to ' was no more to behold on earth. 
forswear. Way, break not in upon my speech,” } But even to pour out his love and sorrow on 
he vociferaied, as Guiseppe made an effort to} her grave would seem to bring him nearer to 
speak. ‘Added to all this, you have abused the} her; and with the thought, he walked quickly to 
kindness of the powerful prelate whose favor} the lower extremity of the garden, and passing 
would have served you more than a treasury ok through a gate, entered a small enclosure set 
gold, by stealing into the affections of the child / apart for a family burial-place. Tt was thickly 
he nurtured as his own. { planted with trees, among which the birds built 
“This it is which has brought shame and dis- ; unmolested. 
grace upon you in the city where your fair | Here, with bitter tears, he casi himself upon 
scholarship should haye won for you a goodly j her grave. How vividly came back past hours to 
reputation,” continued the excited father, with} his remembrance§ those white-winged hours, 
flashing eyes and rapid utterance. “This, and{ whose every moment spoke of her tender love, 
more than this, has the lord bishop written and ; her gentle, all-enduring patience with his youth. 
sent to me, under his own seal, to give me timely } ful faults. How heinous now appeared to him 
warning of your evil course. Yet I could, per-} each slight offense, and how he longed to call 
chance, with a father’s endurance, have borne all, ; her back, if but for one brief hour, to plead for 
and it may be, have forgiven a youth’s indiscre- { her forgiveness, and on her loving breast pour 
tions, but for that last and bitterest drop which } out in tears of penitence his burdened heart, 
you have been the means of infusing into my eup But the low breeze whispering through the 
of misery: for the report of your ill-doings came } foliage alone answered to his sighs, nor could 
to your mother’s ear on the day when, after } they penetrate the “dull cold ear of death.” Yet 
dangerous illness, she arose from her sick couch, } he fondly fancied that her sainted spirit saneti- 
and went out to feed, with her own hand, the j fied by its invisible presence the place where her 
doves you reared, Because they were yours, i earthly form slept with its kindred dust. The 
ungrateful boy, she loved them; but then that} thought brought him comfort, and lent fervency 
fatal letter came; and the reading of it fell like{ to the prayer for guidance and support which 
a blight upon her: she never smiled again, but} ascended from his stricken heart to the ever- 
Jaid herself down, and died of a broken heart ;”’ | open ear of the infinite and merciful Father. He 
and again the strong man, subdued by grief, } was aroused by the appearance of his parent. 
bowed down and wept. “My son,” said Pietro, in a broken voice, “I 
Rightly to the marchesa Guiseppe attributed | was too hasty. Ah, her precious dust pleads to me 
the scandal, but he had never dreamed that her } for your forgiveness. Receive it, then, and leave 
revenge would follow him so soon. me. With the dawn, depart for Padua; lead 
Moyed*by his father’s anguish, he crushed } there a new life; and when time has softened my 
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grief I may again crave your return. Sorrow The anger of the bishop at this declaration, 
has changed my nature, and I yearn for solitude. } and above all at the firmness with which his 
Go, and leave me with her.” S usually yielding little girl adhered to it, yexed 
So the son went forth to his exile, going, at} him beyond measure. The marchesa, whose 
first, he neither knew nor cared, whither. At } secret penchant for the graceful boy seemed 
the end of two days, he found himself, just as} changed into aversion by the discovery of his 
the evening shades began to fall, standing before | passion for another, fed the bishop’s anger by 
the gates of a monastery, in a sheltered valley, Sinvidious hints, which placed the conduct of 
its gray walls half hidden by the ancient grove } Guiseppe in a false and dishonorable light. At 
that sheltered it. } his request she had written that cruel note. She 
had easily suceeeded in imitating Ianthe’s 
writing, and as easily obtained the use of her 
.} favorite seal. 
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CHAPTER X. 
Apyancine to the gate, he rang a sonorou: Incensed by the continued opposition to his 
peal, which was quickly answered by a gray- | wishes of this hitherto passive child, the bishop 
haired porter, who gave him welcome admit- ; seriously considered the expediency of sending” 
tance, and forthwith conducted him to the refec- ‘her back to her convent, till her obstinacy, as he 
tory, where he found the monks assembled at } termed it, should yield to reason and obedience. 
their evening meal. } But even this threat failed to move Ianthe. She 
They received him with hospitable greetings, } was gentle and quiet; but to all that had once 
and made room for him at their simple board, } interested her she grew indifferent. Even music, 
furnished with fruits and vegetables from their ; which had once been with her a favorite pursuit, 
own garden. The sadness which evidently ‘she now ignored. There were no strains like 
oppressed their young guest awakened the sym- | his who had awakened the sweetest harmony of 
pathy of the good brotherhood ; but they ventured \ life. She lived only on the hope, as each day 
ho inquiries as to its cause, yet ministered with | dawned, of seeing or hearing from him she loved 
even more assiduity to his comfort. \hefore its close. But day after day passed on 
Guiseppe was most grateful for their kindness | without bringing him; then came a rumor of his 
and forbearance, and before he retired for the | serious illness: followed shortly by intelligence, 
night he had told the whole story of his trials to } which Fabian had somehow gathered, of his 
the yenerable abbot, and derived comfort from | having left Padua. 
his Christian sympathy and counsel. Urged by} In the meantime, the young Count Fernando 
him, he willingly consented to remain there for a {remained at the palace, a patient suitor for the 
time. He found, now, a happy resource against } favor of his affianced bride, Really captivated 











painful retrospection in the practice of his be- 
loved art, which he never more fully enjoyed ; 
and haying joined the choir of the orchestra, his 
love for music, which, for a time, had almost 
remained dormant, revived with all its former 
vigor. 

Thus calmly, if not happily, wore away the 
winter with Guiseppe; while in the palace of the 
bishop, at Padua, scenes of a far different char- 
acter were being enacted. 

The. Marchesa del Rossi had, to answer her 


{by her beauty and her sweetness, he sought by 
even assiduity to win her affections; but the cold- 
i ness with which she met, and even repulsed his 
devotion, equally surprised and offended him, 
} and at length roused his pride to resentment. 
In the meantime, the marchesa became the 
} confidant of the slighted lover’s wrongs; and he 
‘found her sympathy so soothing, her wit and 
t intelligence so charming, that unconsciously he 
began to find a secret pleasure in her society. 
{she always listened attentively when he read. 
} She was always the companion of his walks; the 


own purpose, in her brief letter to Guiseppe made ; 
statements that were actually false. It was true, } admirer of all that gratified his tastes; the 
as she had said, that the young Count Fernando } 2etlous promoter of whatever ministered to his 
was soon to arrive, and desired to hasten his ; enjoyment. C 

marriage; but Ianthe neither had, nor would} This almost tender devotedness flattered his 
she, yield her consent to his wishes, and when } self-love, of which he had a goodly share, and 
the bishop, after long persuasion, somewhat } soothed his pride, most deeply wounded by the 
sternly demanded the cause of her refusal, she } coldness of his fiancée, leading him gradually to 
acknowledged with many tears her love for the } transfer his interest, though at first unconscious- 
young musician, declaring solemnly that to him } ly, to the fascinating and designing widow. 

and to him alone would she ever consent to give The bishop, in the meantime, unobservant of 
her hand. the increasing intimacy between his noble guest 
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and his fair sister, attributed the count’s pro-} guitar, she would sit hour after hour playing over 
tracted stay to the hope of overcoming Ianthe’s | the tunes which Guiseppe had taught her, re- 
coldness; but was electrified one morning when } calling with past hours of instruction his every 


the count repaired to the library, and renouncing 
his claim to Donna Ianthe’s hand, demanded 
that of the marchesa instead. The prelate was 
thunderstruck. In the almost indignant sur- 
prise of the moment, he summoned, angrily, 
Tanthe to his presence. 

She obeyed, pale and drooping; but when the 
eause for which she had been summoned was 
explained, her face lighted up with sudden joy; 
a bright blush crimsoned her cheek ; and smiles 
that had been long absent from her lips dispersed, 
like a sudden burst of sunshine, the cloud that 
had lately saddened her touching beauty. 

“But, dear uncle, it is all right,” she said. 
“T had no heart to give him, and I told him so. 
He has chosen more wisely,” arid holding out 
her hand to the count, “I approve your choice, 


and pray it may bring you content and happi- { 


ness. Accept my thanks for your forbearance, 
and forgive me if I have caused you pain.” 

The simple and childish ingenuousness of her 
words and manner touched the count deeply, and 
clasping her offered hand in both his, he raised it 
to his lips, saying half inaudibly: “ Thanks, and 
God bless you!” 

As there was no cause for delay, the marriage 

' was shortly afterwards solemnized in the private 
chapel of the palace, the bishop performing the 
ceremony; soon after which the bridal pair, 
attended by a brilliant cortege, departed for 
Venice. Thus the marchesa achieved once more a 
marriage that in point of wealth and rank grati- 
fied her highest ambition. Yet, even as she 
stood at the altar, the image of Guiseppe, beauti- 
ful and gifted as Apollo, rose radiantly before her, 
casting into shadow the duller being with whom 
she had linked her fate. Andif a pang of self- 
reproach crossed her for the wrong she had done 
those two loving hearts, she crushed the feeling 
with the triumphant thought that her child-rival 
was not left to enjoy the happiness denied to 
herself. 

The bishop, though deeply chagrined at the 
rupture between Ianthe and the count, consoled 
himself with the certainty that the alliance with 
his sister would bring him into even closer rela- 
tionship with the powerful family of the Cindalli, 
of which the count was the acknowledged head. 
Left now much alone with his niece, the prelate 
could not fail to remark her altered looks and 
manner. For his sake, she affected cheerfulness ; 
but he saw with pain the effort it cost her. Her 
cheek grew pallid; her step more languid. But 
haying again, to please her uncle, resumed her 


} look and tone. 

The physicians perceived at once that she 
labored under no physical disease; but pro- 
nounced it to be owing to mental trouble, the 
cause of which their skill could neither reach 
nor explain; and so they recommended change 
of scene as the means most likely to promote 
her recovery. Accordingly, as the bishop was _ 
about to visit Florence, he proposed taking her 
with him; and even thought to prolong his tour, 
should her health continue to improve during iis 
progress. She was to him dear as the very 
apple of his eye; and the thought of losing her 
lent almost a mother’s tenderness to his manner 
as he watched her, and superintended every 
preparation for her comfort. 

She was attended by her faithful nurse, and a 
few confidential servants accompanied them, as 
the bishop desired to remain incognito. As they 
traveled slowly through the lovely Italian scenery, 
the influence of nature, in her freshness and 
varied beauty, roused Janthe to admiration, and 
brought back something of its wonted bloom to 
her pale cheek. And so, for many days, they 
journeyed on through the fairest scenes of fair 
and classic Italy. But as the first excitement of 
change and novelty faded away, the old sadness 
and languor reappeared. <«« Ah, I shall lose her, 
after all,” said the bishop. ‘Iam half minded 
to surrender, and call back her lover—if that 
will save her.”’ 

One day, enticed by the grandeur and beauty 
of the mountain scenery they had entered, 
forgetful that the day was fast declining, and 
that they had nearly a league to travel before 
reaching a halting-place for the night, they were 
suddenly alarmed by the threatened approach of 
one of those tremendous thunder-showers that 
are so terrible among those mountains. 

In vain they looked around for shelter. None 
appeared. The lightning became each moment 
more vivid; tremendous claps of thunder rever- 
berated from peak to peak; and the rain began 
to fall in torrents. They pushed on despairingly, 
seeking the shelter of an overhanging rock, that 
seemed their only refuge; when, through the 
darkness and the storm, came cheeringly the 
sound of a convent bell. They listened, and 
again the welcome peal came ringing through 
the air; and at the same moment, a vivid flash 
of lightning revealed to them the gray walls of a 
monastery, rising above the trees at no great 
distance. 

They hastened gladly towards it, and their 
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Joud summons at the gate was quickly answered } opening of a distant door, admitting a rush of 
from within; they were admitted and then mane air, blew aside the curtain that screened the 
ducted to a large hall, where they found seyeral ; choir, revealing to her transported gaze the form 
travelers, who, like themselves, had sought $ and features of him she loved, the long lost, the 
refuge from the tempest, gathered around the mourned—Guiseppe artini, Fi 
ample-hearth, on which blazed cheerily a bright Raising her clasped hands toward him, she 
fire of chestnut logs. At the approach of Donna} uttered his name; and overpowered hy emotion, 
Tanthe, they courteously made room; when, weary } sank fainting on the marble floor of the chapel. 
and exhausted, she threw herself upon a rude After this strange and unexpected recontre, 
settle that stood beside the fire. Gazing vacantly } life was for many days a blank to the young 
into the crackling fire, Ianthe remained for some }Ianthe; but when she again recovered conscious- 
time wrapped in a waking dream; when through : ness, she found herself lying in her own chamber, 
an opening door stole, suddenly, a strain of } at Padua, and her faithful nurse beside her. 
sweetest music: an old familiar strain, that {, Directly, the door opened, and in another in- 
stirred her heart to its most secret depths. } stant she was on her uncle's, breast, listening to 
With its rich melody was linked her dearest. and ; his words of gratitude and love. So passed to 
most sewed memories; and now, in that old } them both a brief and happy interval; then her 
hall, its gushing sweetness came, to her ear like quick. ear caught the sound of an impatient step 
a plaintive voice of mourning for the past. trayersing the ante-room ; and reading aright her 

With eyes upraised, and hands clasped in silent j asking, glance, the bishop with a smile motioned 
ecstioy, she rose from her rude couch, and stood } towards it, and rising, transferred the lovely bur- 
breathless, listening to the strain, ‘‘It is the } den to her happy loyer’s arms, 
hour of evening service in the chapel,’? said the “Yes, I have sent for him, my dear,’”’ said the 
Jay brother, who observed her emotion, ‘and {good prelate. “T surrender. I see, now, that 
they are chanting the vesper hymn to the } Twas wrong. You haye my blessing. Continue 
to love each other in the future as you haye in 
the past, and all will be well.” And with these 
words, he left them alone. 

Happiness, which is the best promoter of health, 
soon restored its wonted vigor to Ianthe, and in 
the first pleasant days of the coming spring she 
sat, a happy bride, with her beloved Guiseppe, in 
the dear little chamber of the summer-house at 
Pirano, while Pietro, serious, yet cheerful, leaned 
against the window, proud of the ‘ princess,’” 
as he was wont to say, his son had won. 

From this time, Guiseppe deyoted himself 
exclusively to the study of music, and finally be- 
came the greatest master of the age. His biog- 
rapher says : 





Virgin. Will you come?” 

She moved a step towards.the door; then rec- 
ollecting herself, stopped, and looked beseech- 
ingly at the bishop. ‘‘ You would join, sweet, in 
their devotions ?”’ he asked, taking her hand ten- 
dorly in his. ‘TI fear it would be too. much for 
you, my child, Yet if itis your wish, I will go 
with you to the chapel.” > 

She made a sign of assent, and drawing down 
her veil, they followed the lay brother through a 
long, dark passage to the chapel. All was silent 
when they entered it; the monks were bowed in 
prayer, and sinking on her knees, she, too, joined 
in their silent supplication. 

But again burst forth the music of the choir, 
sweet, yet exultant, bearing the spirit upward ‘«Tlis slow movements, in. particular, were re-- 
on its rapturous wings. She arose, fixing her { markably vocal and expressive, and his music 
entranced gaze on the place from whence pro- showed a knowledge of the violin which Corelli . 
ceeded those diyine harmonics, Suddenly, the ' was not able to attain,’ 
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TurNx, ah, think well and wisely, ere you take yy This subtile thing we call the human heart 
A/woman’s highor life into your hands, “} \ Whrills quickly to its depths at look or word 

Took deep into her natire, ind be sare + M © 'From ohé heldved, and finds a meaning oft 
Your own/can answer all ita large demands.) By othér eyes and ears unseen, unheard. 

Tt is a serious and a solemn thing, Life is so full of yexing cares, that fret 
‘his power which o'er her 'narrow life you hold; Ourtweak, impatient natures every day, 

‘You can stirround with 0 much joy or pain, Only etrong hands can surely, safely guard 
Each duty new the passing days unfold, Great treasures, o’er a wild, a dangerous way. 


Vou, LXXXII.—14, 
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CHAPTER TI, 

Tue story I am about to tell is the story of my 
own life. Wild, strange, improbable’ as it may 
appear, it is my own history. 

My first recollections ‘carry me back to the 
stuffy atmosphere of a booth, my companions 
being certain strolling players, whose business it 


was to wander to and fro through the south of 





little service in his or her power. And from the 
time that I was six years old, I had one true and 
real friend amongst them, one who loved me, and 
whom I loved dearly in return: I mean kind, 
good Monsieur Mazille. 

He was already an elderly man when he 
joined us, in the capacity of violin player and 
musical director in’ general. His hair was griz- 


France. I was, so to speak, a child of the foot= | zled, and his figure was bent as with pain and 
lights. I had played child-parts ever since I} suffering; but’ his eyes were fine, and there was 
could speak. My mother was a Spanish dancer, } a mellow ring in the tonés of his voice extremely 
nimed Juana, who must have been superbly } attractive. He took a great fancy to me from the 
handsome in her youth. She had all the dash } very first. Reserved, morose, taciturn, with all - 
. and grace which is peculiar to her nationality ; } the rest of his comrades, he was never too busy 
and at night, when she flashed ‘upon the stage } to attend to me, nor too misanthropical to permit 


in her brilliant costume, her great black eyes 

glittering like stars, no wonder she was applauded 
ito the skies, 

Was she indeed my mother? That question is 


me to perch upon his knee, and chatter to him 
by the hour of all my childish plans and troubles. 
But he not only gave my starved soul its full 
meed of love; he fed my starving mind as 


~one that never will be solved; but Ido not think } well. It was he who taught me to rend. He it 


she was. 


She was never kind to me, never } was who supplied me with books, purchased, 


saffectionate, never motherly; and sometimes, on} as I afterwards learned, by many cruel priva- 


the contrary, absolutely cruel. I did not in the 
~ Teast resemble her, except in having a thoroughly 


Spanish physiognomy. How often I erivied poor 


little Desirée, the child of the clown and colum- 
bine, as honest and hard-working a married 
couple as ever lived. She was a sickly, fragile 
little thing, too frail and feeble to take any ‘part 
in the performances, a constant charge and care 
to her parents, yet so tenderly beloved, so 
watched over, so petted, that whatever else her 








tions. He imparted to me the rudiments of 
singing. From him TI learned also a smattering 
of Italian, and the outlines of history and 
geography. * I was an eager scholar, and he was 
tn indefatigable teacher; no wonder, therefore, 
that I madé rapid progress in learning. Tt was 


} not till he had been with us for some years that 


T learned his history. How well do I remember 
the day. He had been giving me a music-lesson, 
in the miserable little garret which served him 


life might lack, it yet knew the fullness of} and one or two other members of the company as 
parental love and kindness. Often and often} 2 lodging. We were halting at a little town 
“have I stolen away to weep, after watching } called Villars-Villon, near the Spanish frontier. 
Madanie Rose, as the columbine was called, as} “T mean to look over your shirts, papa 
she sat in her paint and spangles and tawdry } Mazille, and see to the buttons,” I cried, gayly, 
finery, hushing the poor wailing child to sleep} ns I dragged his valise, when the lesson was over, 


upon her powder-whitened bosom, beneath which 
beat the kindest and most motherly heart in the 
world. ‘No one loves me—no one kigsés me 
—no one cares whether I am sick or well,” I 
used to whisper to myself, amid my: sobs. 

And yet my life was not so hard a one as 
might have been iinagined. Apart from my so- 
called mother, nobody ill-used or tormented me. 
I was a sort of a pet, too, among the older mem- 
bers of the company. There was not one that 
was not always ready to hear me my part, to 


-help me about my dress, or to do me any other 
(208) 


forward to the light. 

Down at the very bottom of the valise, however, 
I found a portfolio, of Russia leather, which had 
once been handsome, but which was now sadly 
worn and defaced. Its contents consisted of a 
folded paper, with the words ‘Academie Royale de 
Musique” at the top; and a little lower down, 
‘Contract,’ all in large print, and with a mass 
of crabbed writing undérneath, which I did not 
stay to decipher. Between the folds of the paper 
was a beautifully-colored lithograph, represent- 
ing a young and yery handsome man, in a gor- 
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geous suit of chain armor, half hidden by a tunic mes Ses started’ turned suddenly; plunged, 
of azure, embroidered with gold. In one hand } reared, and started off on a run. The young 
he held aloft a golden cup, and his head was; singer was in their way. He was knocked 
thrown back, with a spirited yet careless air, i down, erushed, and half killed. But not wholly, 

«Papa Mazille, tell me about this picture,” I } for Heaven is not always merciful; and when he - 
cried, holding it up to him. arose from his hospital bed, he was a warped, 

Ile started from a reverie, and turned towards {maimed cripple; voice, strength, and beauty 
me. He had not observed, before, what I was } gone forever, That singer was I.” 
doing. A quiver of unutterable pain crossed his ; Te paused, took up the portfolio, and laid the 
wan features. He took the picture gently from ; picture within it. I was erying silently, in the 
me, and smoothed it slowly and thoughtfully over } very intensity of my sympathy. 
his knee. «Neyer speak of this, Dolores,” he said. 

“Tt is a sad story, little Dolores,” he said, at | did not think to tell the story to any li 
Jast. } Promise me that you will not mention it.” 

‘Sad or gay, I want to hear it. I love a story } I did promise, and I kept my word. Braye, 
above all things.” true, and loving heart! What did I not owe to 

«Twenty-five years ago,” he said, with a wan { the tender care, the watchful devotion, that you 
smile—‘‘ yes, twenty-five long years ago—there } bestowed on me? And what unutterable woe 
was a young man who was studying at the Con-} and anguish ; what remembrance bitter as death ; 
servatoire, in Paris: studying singing, for he} what despair, cruel as the graye, did not your 
meant to be an opera-singer, some day. It is a} aged and commonplace exterior conceal! As T 
glorious thing to have a voice, and to know how look back, my heart beats happy with the recol- 
to use it—to feel the heart of the public pulsing } lection that I, at least, brought to your poor 
and throbbing as you sing. So this young man, } existence all the love that childhood could bestow, 
to whom Heaven had given a voice, and a will to }all the gratitude that maturer years could feel. 
study, and a soul to persevere, toiled on till his 
work was ended, and the goal was won. And ' CH AP TER II. 
then came the crowning glory of the struggle: 2; Wuen I had attained my sixteenth year, and 
night in the Grand Opera House; a vision of | was tall, beautiful, and womanly, my mother 
gleaming lights, grand dresses, and thronging } seemed to awake to the fact that she could make 
faces; of thunders of rapturous applattse; a rain } something out of me. She resolved upon teach- 
of flowers: wreaths, bouquets. The singer stood } ing me her own profession. I shrank from the 
behind the scenes—pale, dizzy, exhausted. {idea with horror; but she persisted. In vain, 
Suddenly, there came to him a pale, gray-haired | too, did my kind friend, M. Mazille, remonstrate. 
man, with piercing dark eyes, who shook him ; She declared that she meant to do with me what 
by the hand, and said: ‘You are the tenor for | she pleased; and so she persisted in her project, 
whom I have waited so long: you have sung my | and made a ballet-dancer of me. 
‘Robert le Diable’ magnificently: I wilk make } Tfow I loathed the idea of such w life! Tow 
you the hero of my next opera.’ It was Meyer-}I shrank from its exposure, publicity, and yul- 
beer himself. Then followed a messenger, bear- } garity! Often and often have I wept myself to 
ing a little cluster of white roses, with the words: ‘sleep, my head buried in the mouldy straw that 
«The Princess Clementine sends you these; she ‘ formed my bed, my cheeks tingling and my heart 
took them from her bosom to bestow them on } throbbing at the very idea, I had no real love 

After that, the manager appeared, ery- } ; for the theatrical profession in any form; but 

‘You have surpassed Nourret, Duprez, | atage- dancing was revolting to me, to the last 
Roper —fame and fortune are yours, forever-} 3 degree. To bound, and leap, and whirl, with 
more!’ Dolores, little Dolores, on that one ; shortened petticoats, before a room full of gaping 
night, he lived! spectators, who would criticize my every gesture 

“Tt was late when he had laid aside his stage } and movement—the thought was full of horror! 
attire, and had started for the humble home } Of course, none of my companions, except Mon- 
which, on the morrow, was to be changed for a } sieur aiealie; understood my feclings, or could 
palace. On his way, he had to pass through 2; enter into them. So I wept and suffered ‘in 
street where there was a grand ball going on, in } silence. 
one of the splendid houses there. A throng of At last, the day so dreaded arrived. In the 
carriages pressed’ hefore the door. One of the § evening, I was to make my debut. : We were to 
coachmen grew angry and impatient, and struck } appear at a se at Lerallois, a village in the 
at his horses savagely with his whip. The } suburbs of Paris. Already the advertisements 
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outside proclaimed to the world that, after the {made full inquiries about her. She is a good, 
first piece, “the celebrated M’le Dolores would } pure girl. She hates this life. I will redeem 
execute the universally admired pas seul of } her from it.” 

La Seyillana.” My dress of flimsy yellow satin, “You are mad—stark, staring, raying mad.” 
flounced with cheap cotton lace, with a black “Well, say Iam mad. It matters nothing to 
velyet bodice and black lace mantilla veil, all | you. Only, let me treat my mental malady 
new and fresh for the occasion, the work of my ) after my own fashion.” 

own reluctant fingers, was ready. My tears, my; “And you would make this—this—dancer 
horror, my detestation, had been of no avail. } Lady Verney ?” 

The evening came. I have as yet said but} ‘Even so, Jules. Better do that, than let this 
litile about my personal appearance. I was a } vision of purity escape me; for that would be 
thoroughly Spanish-looking girl, with very large }a deeper madness—a severer pang.” 
and intensely dark eyes, and a profusion of blue- H My senses, by this time, had fully returned to 
black glossy hair, which, when unbound, fell fur }me. I raised myself slowly on myarm. Mon- 
below my waist. I was inclined to be pale, but } j sieur Mazille was kneeling beside the temporary 
my lips were vividly red. I had the hands and ; couch upon which I had been placed. But my 
fect of an Andalusian, the walk and figure of a) j eyes wandered past him, to seek that unknown 
Madrilena. I was beautiful—yes, I was beautiful ; visage that had floated before me like the image 
—my cracked little mirror had told me so, for | i of a dream. So did I first look upon the face of 
years past. And so, when arrayed in my pictur- Edmund Verney. Beautiful, mournful, almost 
esque, and I must admit, becoming costume, } } ethereal, was that young and handsome counte- 
witn a scarlet pomegranate blossom looping back } jmance. The large soft eyes that were fixed upon 
the folds of my veil, even the manager felt my ' my face, with such an intent yet troubled gaze, 
beauty, and came forward to utter his words of } wore the hue and the lustre and something of 
praise and encouragement, as I stood trembling | the yague mystery of the far-off skies. He was 
and heartsick at the side-scenes. The only being {i tall and slightly formed, with a complexion of 
on earth who loved me, M. Mazille, was absent. | feminine delicacy, which, with the transparency 
He formed an important part of our tiny }of his long slender white hands, seemed to 
orchestra, and was forced to be at his post in} betoken fragile health. He looked, too, young 
front. The music struck up. The curiain rose. } as he was, like one who had suffered deeply. 
Desperate, miserable, and trembling, [summoned ; Beside him stood a young and good-looking 
up all my courage, and dashed upon the stage. reese smiling covertly to himself under 

No applause greeted my entrance. I was @ | the shadow of his black moustache, and whisking 
novice, untried, unknown. But I bravely clashed } carelessly a slender cane. The fair-haired un- 
my castanets, and took the first step. Just then, } known stepped forward. 

a half-drunken working-man, right in front, ; ‘ Mademoiselle is better, I trust,” he said, in 
arose ; and with pointed finger and leering eyes, ; that deep soft voice which had already become 
shouted across the house, to some comrade, & } the sweetest of all music to my ear. 

horribly coarse remark about me. It was so; I stammered some few words in reply; and 
coarse and vile, indeed, that a thrill of unutter- } M. Mazille, rising from his kneeling posture, 
able mental anguish seized upon me. The } shot a glance of mingled distrust and admiration 
castanets dropped from my uplifted hands. TI} at the neweomer. 

wavered, faltered, and sank in a senseless heap i «To-morrow, then—we will meet to-morrow,” 
upon the stage. jhe said, bowing over the hand he had taken 

Dimly, vaguely, painfully, did consciousness ; with the deferential grace of a prince towards a 
return to me; but only after a long interval of -queen. Then, with one lingering backward- 
insensibility. I knew not at first where I was, {thrown glance, he left the room, followed by 
or what had happened. There was a scent of ; his mocking companion. 
ether, and camphor, and of strong perfumes in the } To-morrow,” muttered my faithful compan- 
air; and bending over me, I saw, as through a sion, ‘«well, well, old Mazille is here, and Ae will 
mist or a veil, a handsome masculine face, with ; guard thee, my Dolores.’? 
dreamy blue eyes and chestnut locks, and a long } ; Contrary to my expectations, Juana did not fly | 
fair moustache; and I heard, as if afar off, some ; into one of her furious rages at hearing of my | 
broken fragments of a conversation which I could } failure. She only muttered: “Perhaps it is 
not comprehend ; better so,” and ordered me to my room. I was 

«Then you are resolved ?”” ; glad to escape, for I still felt sick and dizzy ; and 

‘T have said it,” was the answer. ‘I have / besides, I longed for an opportunity to dream 
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over the face and form that had made so deep } for the occasion—stood a priest, in full canonicals. 
an impression upon my imagination. } M. Mazille drew me gently forward; Sir Edmund 

It was late the following day when I arose. } placed himself beside me; and the binding words 
My toilette was scarcely finished and my scanty } i that united us forever were speedily spoken. A 
breakfast taken, when Juana rushed into the © “few hurried farewells were exchanged. I was 
room. i } clasped for one instant in the arms of M. Mazille; 

<< Off, off with your dress,” she cried, plucking ' T felt his hot tears upon my cheek; and the next 
vehemently at the fastenings of my black stuff} moment, I was placed in a luxurious carriage ; 
frock. ‘You must change it. There is a grand } the horses started off, and my old life faded from 
new one waiting for you, and a ates as-+/me into the dim distance, leaving me seated 
well. You are to be married, to-day.” : beside the dream vision of my soul—my, as yet, 

«Married ?” I cried, starting back, and at- } unknown husband. 
tempting to push away her busy hands. sy a 

«Yes, married to the great English lord that } CHAPTER III. 
you saw last night. He is mad about you, they EXTRACTS FROM MY DIARY. 
say; and mad he must be,” with a mocking Verney Park, Decemper 6th.—I have now 
laugh, ‘to think of making you his wife.” been married eight months. Is this life mar- 

«Can this be true?” I cried, in joyful bew riage? I had a dream of mutual love, and daily 
derment. companionship, and now— 

«Yes, little Dolores, it is true, every word of} My husband loves me, it may—nay, it must be. 
it,” said the deep voice of M. Mazille, who at | Else why did he marry me—me, the strolling 
that moment appeared upon the threshold. | player? But since the May morning that he 

«Can you love this gentleman, Dolores?’ he } PUMEnE me here, I have only seen him twice, 
said, directly, in tender accents, taking my hand } and that for a few minutes each time. 
ashe spoke. ‘Heseems to be a noble and an t+ Thave nothing to complain of—nothing. My 
honorable man, though strangely impulsive in \ wildest imaginings never pictured anything so 
his actions. As to your marriage, fear nothing, } lovely as this place, with its vast park crowded 
little one. Iam here to see that it is as true, uals huge and ancient trees, where the turf is 
and firm, and fast, as priest and ring can make } $80 soft and green, and the deer come and go like 
it. But if you cannot love him, if you shrink | ' glancing shadows. And the house, too, so large, 
from him—” ‘so quaint, so old-fashioned. It was built in the 

«You are mad, Mazille, mad!” shrieked Juan eign of Queen Elizabeth, they tell me. I know 
stamping her foot with rage. “Tf the girl re- } all about Queen Elizabeth now, and about many 
fuses—” | another king and queen of history ; for I have 

«J will not refuse,” I interrupted, hastily. } been studying hard—what else have I had to do? 
“T consent. Iam ready.’’ ! Besides which, I hope, when I have learned all 

M. Mazille looked at me, with a saddened } things befitting Lady Verney’s station, that my 
gaze. {jisband will come to seek me out, and make me 

“So—so—I must lose thee, then, my little } happy with his society. 
one,” he sighed. ‘But enough. Change thy | I have & governess—a companion, call her 
dress, pad then come forth to meet the bride- } what you will—a kind old lady named Mrs. Ray, 
groom.” {who is rather quiet and reticent, it may be, 

‘As if in a dream, I suffered Juana to take off } who is patience itself, as well as learning p 
my dress, and to replace it with a traveling- | fied. She superintends my lessons, for I have 
costume of rich and delicate-hued silk. Then a} masters for languages and music; and she has 
woman entered, a grave, staid-looking personage, } given me innumerable lectures on my dress and 
bringing a bonnet trimmed to match my dress, a ; { deportment. I have a maid of my own, and 
pair of gloves, and other accessories. A veil éf} countless dresses; yet I go nowhere, and I see 
white lace was thrown over my head—the only } no one. I walk in the park, and sometimes go 
bridal accessory about my toilette; my gloves out on horseback, with a groom behind me; but 
were hastily fitted on, and I was led by M. }when I do ride, it is always at an hour when 
Mazille to the lower room of the inn. There I } there are but few persons abroad. The country 
found Sir Edmund Verney waiting for me. As around Verney Park is very beautiful, and I 
I entered, he gave a start; and I heard him } believe we have many neighbors, but I know 
exclaim, under his breath, **Good heavens, I } none of them. 
was not mistaken. What a likeness!” | There is one thing about my lessons that I do 

Before the table—hastily draped and prepared } not understand: and that is why Mrs. Ray is so 
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particular about certain details of my studies and 
my manners. Evidently, she wants to keep ine 
a Spanish woman as much as possible. I should 
have thought she would have tried to turn me 
into an English one. I am studying a Spanish 
song, ‘La Mandolinata’”’ it is called, with my 
music-teacher ; and she is as anxious that I should 
be perfect in it as though my life depended upon 
its successful execution. ‘Then I rehearse a 
certain style of walking with her; and she 
worries over my step and gestures in 2 manner 
singularly at variance with her usual placidity of 
demeanor. 

January 20th.—Why did I ever think of 
keeping 2 journal? What haye I to chronicle, 
except the quiet and monotonous tenor of my 
daily life; my walks, studies, and drives; «Za 
Mandolinata,” of which I am heartily weary ; 
and my lessons in deportment from Mrs. Ray? 

June 6th.—Iow long it is since I touched my 
journal! But now something has really hap- 
pened. We—that is, Mrs. Ray—has received a 
letter. My husband is coming to Verney Park. 
Tam glad, and yet I am half afraid. Suppose I 
should not please him? Suppose I haye not 
improved as rapidly as he wished and expected ? 
But he is coming, and I mean to cast away all 
fear and anxiety, and be happy in the expecta- 

“ tion. I have been in and out of the rooms, 
preparing for him, fifty times a day. I mean to 
gather great bouquets of roses, to put in his 
dressing-room; and I haye hung my favorite 
copy of the Murillo Madonna oyer his writing- 
table. 

Jory Ist—He has come. He is gone. I sit 
down to collect my scattered thoughts, and try 
to puzzle out the meaning of what I have seen 
and heard. 

He arrived a week ago. I was out walking in 
the park when he came. My first impulse was 
to rush to him at once, but Mrs. Ray restrained 
me. ‘He is weary, and does not wish to be 
disturbed,” she said. Too weary to see his wife, 
Ithought? But I crushed back the hot tears, 
and resolved to be patient. For, after all, had 
he not iaken me away from Juana and that 
horrible life? I should have been now either a 
ballet-dancer, or else dead from very shame and 
misery. And he must haye loved me, else why 
did he marry me? 

I busied myself about my usual ayocations : 
my reading, drawing, and music, for the rest of 
the day, too proud and pnined to let any trace of 
iy real feelings escape me. That eternal Mando- 
linata! Mrs. Ray made me repeat it twenty 
times, at least. Then, when dinner was over 
(Sir Edmund—I cannot call him husband— 
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dined in his own apartments), she took me up- 
}stairs to superintend my dress. ‘The toilette 
: she put on me was one that I had neyer worn nor 
Seven seen before. It was white, of some gauzy, 
$ silken tissue, trimmed with a profusion of finest 
y black lace. My maid dressed my hair in a new 
: and peculiar style, placing in it a high Spanish 
}eomb, over which she threw a black mantilla 
iyeil, which she fastened back with a single 
3 scarlet rose. A similar rose was placed in the 
} bosom of my dress. Then Mrs. Ray placed in 
imy hands a fan of ivory and black lace, and 
{made me pace slowly to and fro in the room, 
j fanning myself as I did so. Theard her mur- 
jmur, under her breath: “Exact, exact—he must 
{ be satisfied now.” Then when she had minutely 
3 inspected every detail of my dress, she led the 
; way downstairs to the door of the great drawing- 
$ room. 
} By this time, the sun had been set for some 
} time, and the soft summer twilight, brooded over 
3 the earth. One end of the long room was dimly 
} lighted by two or three glimmering candles. The 
rest of it was left in obscurity. Mrs. Ray took 
} me to the side door, which opened on the lighted 
:end. There stood the grand piano. It was open, 
{now; but no music was placed upon its desk, 
3 nor had the candles in the side-branches attached 
} to it been lighted. 
) “Enter,” said Mrs. Ray to me, softly, “and 
> observe my instructions minutely. You are to 
} walk slowly half a dozen times across the room, 
j fanning yourself, and as if lost in meditation ; 
{then you are to seat yourself at the piano, and 
) sing La Mandolinata, exactly as you have been 
} taught to sing it.” 
{ My mind was in a whirl, a maze of bewilder- 
ment, at the oddity of the situation. But I 
{ obeyed, mechanically. My theatrical training 
} came into play at that moment. Slowly I glided 
{to and fro, with drooping head and swaying fan. 
H My glances occasionally sought the other end of 
{the apartment; but they were powerless to 
pierce the obscurity which reigned there. Was 
{my husband watching me? Was it in this way 
‘ that he wished to judge of my progress in grace 
Sand yefinement ? A whisper from Mrs. Ray, 
} who remained in concealment outside the door, 
: checked my promenade, when I had continued it 
| for a few minutes; and then, obedient to her 
} directions, I seated myself at the piano, and 
; began to sing. Insensibly, as I did so, I became 
} interested and absorbed in my song. The thought 
that perhaps my husband was listening to me 
S unseen lent fervor to my accents and power to 
my voice. ‘The sweet wailing minor of the 
i melody floated upon the air like an utterance of 
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appealing sorrow, of pathetic pain. Suddenly, 
as I sang, I was caught in the grasp of two 
powerful arms; I was enfolded and crushed in 
an embrace whose violence seemed like the 
passion of despair; a rain of kisses fell swift 
and burning on my hair, my brow, my lips. 

“Inez, Inez—my Inez!” cried a yoice—my 
husband's voice—in accents of passionate anguish 
and tenderness. Then.I was released, A form 
vanished into the outer darkness, and was gone, 
I sprang to follow. But I was alone. 

“Husband!” I cried. 

But the vast room gaye back my call in a hollow 
echo, and that alone. Then a strange fear seized 
upon me, and I fied to the silence and security 
of my own apartments. Mrs. Ray was waiting 
for me there. But in vain did I ask from her 
some explanation of what had happened. 

«Tt wag very odd, certainly. Of course it was 
Edmund who had so startled. me. Perhaps 
gentlemen took strange freaks, sometimes. No, 
I could not see him—not that evening—to- 
morrow, perhaps.” And so I took. off my gay 
new dress, and sat down to maryel and meditate 
over what had happened, and try to search out 
some meaning in it. 

The next day, I asked again to see my husband. 
He was gone. 

What does this mean? Why am I shut up 
here like the Eastern slayes of whom I have 
read? Am I never to be released, never to 
become the companion of my husband’s life and 
affections, never to take my place beside him in 
the world? If so, it were better that I had died. 
Better had he left me to work out my destiny on 
the stage at Lerallois, with Juana for my perse- 
cutor, and Monsieur Mazille for my protector. 
Dear old Monsicur Mazille! He, at least, loved 
me; and this man, blue-eyed, graceful, hand- 
some, fascinating, he scorns me—and worse, he 
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another woman's name fall from the lips that 
had just imprinted on mine their first loye-kiss ! 
Oh, who will unrayel for me this imysiery ? 
“*Tnez, dear Inez!’? he had said. Who is the 
Inez thus passionately apostrophized? What 
had my hushand—mine—my husband to do with 
such an utterance, at suchia moment? Is she 
some woman that he loyes? If so, why did he 
marry me? Alas, I know now, from his con- 
duct, that he does not love me. But then, why 
did he ever marry me? Ah, why, indeed? 

Junxy 8th.—I haye made a discovery. My 
husband’s rooms conceal some secret, past. my 
finding out. There is a.door, an inner door, 
communicating with his dressing-room, which is 
kept locked, and which I am not permitted to 
open. I discovered it yesterday, when in very 
weariness of my own troubled thoughts I left 
my books and -pengjls, and went wandering like 
a restless spirit through the house, lingering, 
poor fool, the longest in the) apartments he had 
so lately occupied, secking for some trace of tis 
presence, and caressing with eager hands and 
throbbing heart a discarded cravat and a faded 
buttonhole bouquet which lay forgotten in one of 
the drawers of his dressing-table. Then I spied 
the door, which, in all my former yisits to this 
room, I had never before noticed, probably 
because it was masked behind a hanging of deep- 
green damask which matched the window-cur- 
tains; and by some accident or forgetfulness, 
this drapery had now been drawn aside. I tried 
to open it, but it was locked. I summoned Mrs. 
Ray, and insisted upon her bringing me the key. 
But this she flatly refused to do, telling me that 
it was by her master’s orders that the door was 
left fastened. 

I will open it; of that Iam resolved. I cannot 
help funcying that the secret of my fate is hidden 
in yonder closed-up room. Is it a Bluebeard’s 


loves another. So, at least, does it seem to me. { chamber? 
What, to be clasped to his heart, and hear [zo Se yak Ooo Se 
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Yow pleaded, and T have come, 
‘Tho? I angered all heaven to do it, 
And now you seem blind and dumb; 
Not happy, as if you knew it, 


I was busy and blest and glad 

In that wonderful land of thé spirit; 
But you criod so, and seemed so sad, 

I grew troubled and grieved to hear it, 


And I heard you pmying and sueing 
With Jehovah, to see my face, 


And I put down the work I was doing, 
And broke thro’ the walls of space. 


I am here, leaning over your chair, 
Tove you, and want to show it. 

But you scem not to know nor to care; 
Ifyou looked with your soul, you would know it, 


But you look for the earthly mortal, 
And she went under the sod. 

I will go back to heaven's portal, 
And make my peace with God. 
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Tun train stopped, with a jerk. { parison with the real genius of this Mr. Bren- 

«We dine, here,” said the Rey. Dr. Storr. nan.” 

The doctor, in conjunction with his wife, was “Brennan?” repeated May, in surprise. ‘* How 
convoying through Europe a party of eight young } do you know his name?” 
ladies. ¥ Edith colored. 

Edith Aylett, one of the party, had been «He gave me his card, whilst holding the gate 
feasting her eyes on the beauties of the Sem- } open for us to pass out of the mausoleum.” 
mering Alps. She now turned to her com- “Humph !” said May. ‘I can’t see why he 
panions. : should have deemed it necessary to introduce 

“T am sure I, at least,” she said, ‘am hungry } himself, just because he had saved you from a 
enough.’ And she arose, briskly, and followed } fall.” 
the doctor and Mrs. Storr out of the car and “He said he had accidentally seen my name 
into the salle @ manger, with the rest of the} when he picked up the sketch-book, and he 
party. thought he ought to give me his in return.” 

The array of bright young faces brought arush 3‘ What fallacious twiddle-twaddle; and what 
of eager waiters forward. Edith had too good {a sly innocent you are, Edith Aylett. After 
an appetite not to appreciate the very excellent } such revelations, I suppose I might guess what 
dinner. But she was not so engrossed that she } does really draw this rising star from his orbit.’” 


did not take time to reconnoitre her fellow- “T know what I guess,” returned Edith, with 
passengers at the table. an embarrassed laugh. ‘I guess this hook back 
Suddenly, she uttered a slight exclamation. here, which keeps catching in my hat, is about to 


““What is it?’ asked May Shields, who sat } pull my head off.’ At the same time, she lifted 
next to her. ‘Ah! I see. There is that artist, } her hand to unfasten her hat from one of the 
again, we met in the Rhine Maiis-Thum forest, { hooks in the wall, used for the summer fans, 
and his route has crossed ours constantly since. “Do not lean back so far,’ suggested May, 
It’s very queer, isn’t it, his following us so j releasing her. But Edith was guiltily conscious 
persistently ?”” of the pair of eyes: constantly turned in her 

“7 do not know that he does follow us,’’ said } direction, and she was anxious to draw back out 
Edith, ‘any more than we follow him. You } of sight as far ag practicable. 
remember how we came upon him at the Drach- “J will take my hat off,” she said, removing 
enfels ?”” the broad-brimmed Rubens shading her face. 

“Yes,” said May. ‘But then, who knows } My head is not high enough to reach the hook 
whether he had not heard that we were to go to } without it.” 
the Drachenfels? I feel sure he did follow us to} She hung the hat on the back of May’s chair, 





Potsdam and Sans Souci.” and the two girls continued their conversation. 
«‘Perhaps,”’ returned Edith. ‘But if so, you } But they had not many minutes for confidences. 
must have been the magnet.” The car-whistle sounded its note of warning. 


“Must I? Well, I was not the one whose } There was a general uprising, and a rush made 
sketch-book was returned in the shell-room at } for the train. 

Potsdam. Neither was I the young lady who} | “May Shields,” called Mrs. Storr, “ will you 
was sayed from a tumble down tlie steps of } carry this luncheon to Julia Raines? She had a 
Queen Louisa’s mausoleum at Charlottenburg.’ { headache, you know, and I would not let her 

Edith’s cheek flamed. leaye the coupé.” 

«Those miserable sketches!” she said, with a 3 “Certainly,”” answered the obliging May. 
gesture of self-disgust. ‘What must he, areal} Gathering up her veil and gloves from the back 
artist, have thought of the botches ?”” of her chair, she hurried off, not noticing that, in 

“Yet Doctor Storr says you have a real talent } her promiscuous collection, she had borne away 
for sketching.” Edith’s hat, dangling by one long string. Bdith 

“Oh,” returned Miss Aylett, betraying herself, | perceived the mistake. She arose from her seat, 


‘my little talent is, I suppose, nothing in com-j calling after May. The noise and bustle was 
(212) 
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such, however, that the heedless girl went on 
without hearing the call, never glancing back to 
see into what an unlucky plight her friend had 
fallen. 

In truth, Miss Aylett was fairly entrapped. 
She had pushed her chair back from the table, 
and rising quickly, had advanced a step, only to 
find herself jerked violently back. A braid of 
her hair had been caught by the hook which had 
fretted her so during dinner. 

Neither did the hook, insensate though it was, 
seem inclined to yield readily its beautiful spoil. 
Worried by the delay, Miss Aylett twitched at 
and shook the braid impatiently; but it only 
became the more hopelessly entangled. Mean- 
time, Doctor Stort ‘and his party had left the 
dining-hall, and were settling into their coupé ; 
those inside thinking that’ Miss Aylett was out 
side, while those without were thinking that she 
was within the carriage. So, no one missed her, 
Yes, there was one! For just as the train was 
fairly getting under way, a lithe athletic figure 
appeared at the door of the smoking coupé; said 
a word to the guard, slipping a bribe into the 
jinnd ‘outstretélied to unlock the door; and in a 
twinkling, there were two men standing on the 
platform. In another twinkling, a daring leap 
had been successfully made; and while the guard 
gave his warning ery: ‘Take care, there ;” and 
Kaltner and Dreustiniidchen of the Hotel Griiner 
Baum hailed the exciting episode with frantic 
gesticulation and a Babel of tongues, Douglas 
Brennan, preserving his balance, waved his 
hand to the guard, just as the train swept 
around the curve. 

Then, with a half-anxious look blending incon- 
gruously with the smile of assured triumph parting 
his lips, he turned and strode directly toward 
the salle & manger. 

In the meantime, poor Edith’s soul had been 
harrowed through every stage of despnir, from 
anxiety to the utter, forlorn hopelessness which 
seized upon her when she heard the last. shrill 
whistle sound, and the car-wheels revolve faster 
and faster as the express swept on its way toward 
Trieste. She had struggled valiantly for release. 
She had quite dislodged, root and branch, several 
gleaming strands of her beautiful hair. She had 


even kicked her pretty little boots against the’ 


wall, calling lustily for help. 

But the dining-hall was emptied of waiters 
and all, the attention of the entire Griiner Baum 
being concentrated upon the departing express. 
When the train had finully started, Bdith had 
given oyer the impotent siruggle with fate. 
Through a window some distance away, she 
had seen the puffing columns of smoke from the 
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} engine, and then the vanishing train. She did 
} not faint, but she did lean back against the wall, 
weak, colorless; and great slow tears forced 
their way from under her lids, and trickled 
down her white cheeks. 

So Douglas Brennan saw her, as he stepped 
within the doorway. Without hesitation, he 
moyed forward, She was aroused by the sound 
of his footsteps; and tinglihg with shame and 
mortification, she covered her eyes and face, 
while her tears fell faster, forcing their way 
through her trembling fingers. 

Brennan hastened his step, and was beside 
} her in a moment. 

“Don’t,” he said, beseechingly, “don’t be so 
distressed. Please try to imagine that I am Dr. 
‘Storr, spectacles and all. I will take the best 
care of you in the world. I beg you will con- 
H 
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sider me as a brother, a father—what you will.” 

With her face still hidden, and her tears yet 
falling, Edith began to laugh hysterically. The 
idea of imagining the slender, graceful artist to 
be the rubicund-visaged, Falstaffian Doctor Story 
appealed keenly to her’sense of ludicrous. Soon, 
her tears were dispersed, and her buoyant nature 
asserted its ascendancy. 

«Phat is right,’ he said, cheerily. “Tt is 
always better to laugh than to cry. But are you 
laughing because Iam in alike predicament with 
yourself? You see the train has left me, too.’” 

“T know,” said Miss Aylett, her blushes 
kindling, ‘TI saw how you happened to be left, 
and I appreciate your chivalry in behalf of a 
damsel in distress. But it was a dangerous 
experiment.” 

“No, I took no risk. I bribed the guard to 
let me off, and to say to Doctor Storr that I would 
see you were attended to, and should be brought 
to him safely in Trieste.” 

“Tow kind and thoughtful,” said Edith, her 
eyes again glistening tvith tears. “ I was feeling 
utterly forlorn, when you came in.” 

“No wonder, to be chained to the wall after 
‘this fashion. But permit me—’ stepping nearer, 
Sand lifting gently the long braids of red gold. 

“You cannot extricate yourself, but I will have 
} you free in a moment. Ah! what a pity—” 
‘ yaising and disentangling the network of silken 
$elinging ringlets. ‘ Poor child! What a state 
} of desperation you must have been in. Ah! this 
tock won't come. It’s more difficult than [ 
; thought it.” 

“Tf you cannot extricate it,” said Edith, half 
laughing and half crying, ‘“ would it not be better 
to cut it off?” 

«Gut it? Oh, no, that would be sacrilege.” 

But though he unbound and unplaited her 
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braids, the fine threads became more matted or { naively questioned Edith, lifting the long feathers 
enmeshed, so that at last he was compelled to $ drooping from the hat. 
sacrifice one of the long strands. She drew of “Ah, you do not like it? It will not do?” 
deep sigh of relief; turned and held out her hand} “I should be hard to satisfy, should I not,” 
for the lock he had cut off. But while undoing it, { she quickly answered, marking the disappoint- 
he looked down at her oyer his shoulder. ment in his tone, ‘if the holiday headgear of a 

“Would you be less generous to me than } Semmering friiulein pleased me not? It is a 
Andromeda was to Perseus? Would she haye } little more conspicuous than my Rubens—a little 
refused him the chains by which she had been $ too prononeé for my taste, perhaps—” 
bound ?”’ ; “T should think so, indeed,” he interposed, 

For an instant, Edith Aylett drew herself up } quickly. ‘But try it on, please. If it is be- 
haughtily. His answer was to drop the hair coming, we will strive to make the best of what 
into her palm. ; cannot be made better.” 

“You can give it to me, if you will, when you} Edith laughed, but lifted the towering sugar- 
know me better,” he said, with a light laugh ; {loaf to crown her braids, which had by this time 
and Miss Ayleit felt somehow that she had been ; been reduced to their usual state of graceful 





perpetrating a little meanness. becomingness. 
Me noticed her embarrassment, and said with “ Wunderschin!” cried Frau Schmidt. 
tact: “Wunderlich!” said Malchen, the kitchen- 


“Suppose we goin search of die gute frau of } maid, shufiling her clogs in ecstasy. 
the establishment. She can probably put you in “Wie reizend!” quavered Herr Schmidt, body 
the hands of a better hair-dresser than I have } and voice alike in a tremble, 


proven to he. Where is your hat?” “Will it do?” Edith asked, turning her 
“My hat?’ repeated Edith, bewildered. { piquant face around for Brennan’s inspection. 
“Oh,” looking aghast, “that miserable May} He made her no answer in words; but there 


Shields has carried off my hat on the train also.” } was a something in the sudden lighting of his 
“Nevermind, ‘hat is a loss easily remedied. } eyes, which caused her own to falter in their 
We can find a hat at any of the shops. Sit here $ frank gaze, 
moment, while I go in search of the Gastwirth. She turned quickly, and moved towards the 
We will trast in Proyidence to find him and his} little three-cornered mirror, which, suspended 
gool dame. They are a fatherly and motherly S over the kitchen dresser, reflected eyerything 
couple, who will take you in their care, and }in the room with the grotesque obliquity natural, 
make you feel more at ease.” Nor was the trust perchance, to a thing of its mercurial consti- 
belied; for when he returned with the Herr} tution, 
Schmidt and his wife, Edith directly found her-} “Don't,” cried Brennan, hastily stepping in 
self almost taken into the arms of the worthy {front of her. Don’t look in the glass to see 
Gastwirthinn, while Herr Schmidt stood smiling } yourself. Let me make a sketch of you in the 
approval. hat. You shall see yourself in it, just as I see 
His good wife soon bore their young guest off} you now. Come for a climb on the mountain, 
to her more private domain in the G@riiner Baum, } It has many points of interest, and while you 
and an hour later, Brennan found her there, ben looking at them, I will look at you, and make 
installed in the chair of honor, in the cleanly, $ the sketch of you.”” 
fragrant kitchen. He was delighted te see Miss i Edith, after 2 moment’s hesitation, assented, 
Aylett looking so cheery, and appearing thor- } The next train would not. be along, she knew, for 
oughly at ease, several hours, Besides, she owed some little 
“T have been to buy a hat for you,’ he said, } return, at least, to him for the service he had 
“but Tam afraid you'll hardly like it. I could i done her. Accordingly, they were soon climbing 
do no better, however.” As he spoke, he ex- } the precipitous streets of the hamlet; and leaving 
hibited « iminiature tower of straw, wondrously ; them behind, continued their ascent to the con- 
decorated with gay ribbons, and a gorgeous bird ; vent and its neighboring chapel, nestling in an 
of an unknown species, ‘eyrie perch underneath one of the Semmering 
“Tt was the very best I’could do,” Brennan vcrags. At the summit, they sat down to rest, 
said to Edith, who was looking up at him with a | before going through the church or the cloisters. 
quizzical expression. «This place is, I find, Brennan opened his sketching-rack, 
leagues above Paris in its fashions.” “Are you really going to make a picture of 
“And near enough to Paradise to steal from { me?” she asked, coloring a little. : 
thence one of its gorgeous plumaged birds?” } “If the mirror in the kitchen had been better, 
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you sand have seen that nature has been before | 
me in that work.” 

She blushed, but laughed. 

“T shall have to frame my questions more 
carefully, as I find you can talk like a courtier, 
as well as sketch like an artist.’ 

“But,” said Brennan, smiling, “I am not by 
profession either artist or courtier. _ These 
pleasant Bohemian jaunts, 
sketching days, are but the relaxation in my life- 
work. ‘Turn your face more this way, please. 
I can sketch better, and talk better, if you are 
looking directly at me; and I would like to tell 
you a little about myself, if you can have the } 
patience to listen.”” 

«T do not know,” said Miss Aylett, ‘that I3 
haye any other engagement, this HUSAIN and 
you will find me a good listener.’ 

“Well, it will be-enough to say that I am a} 
native South Carolinian. J entered the Medical } 
Class at the University of Virginia, in 1871. 
By the way,” glancing up again, ‘IT meta young 
Aylett there from Richmond, Virginia. Are you 
not from that place also?” 

«Yes, I am a native of Richmond.” 

‘So was Eavlele uses Aylett was his name. 
Ten to one,” energetically snapping his fingers, 
in an almost boyish excitement, as he gazed 
earnestly into her face, “ten to one he is kin of 
yours, Why, it is the yery likeness which has 
so haunted me in your features, I thought I 
had known just such a fuee—known and admired } 
it at some time in my life; and I did admire 
and love Jack Ayleti’s bright face, as I did no 
other. On no better-hearted, whole-souled fellow 
did the sun shine.” 

Edith’s eyes glistened. 

«You say of him no more than is true,’ she 
said, proudly. ‘Jack is my brother, and a 
nobler one never lived.” 

«* Jack—your brother? 
Douglas Brennan, leaping to his feet. 
Bdith’s hand, he gave it a hearty shake. ‘You 
must pardon my outburst,’ he said; ‘but it 
stirs my heart even to think of Jack Aylett. 
Why, we were chums—room-mates, Jonathan 
and Dayid, Damon and Pythias, to each other, 
those two years at the University. Afterward, 
we were two more years together in the hospitals 
in New York. Then I had my appointment to a 
frontier post, while Jack settled in St. Louis; 
so we haye only. heard from each other at rare 
intervals since, I do not forget our friendship, 
though. To think that you are Jack’s little 
sister Edie, of whom he has so often talked to 
me! It seems almost too good to be true. I 
think,” throwing back his head to look into her 





Jack Aylett?” cried 
Seizing 


these sketches and | 
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face, ‘that is, I hope, if you had knoyn what 
| Jack and I were to each other, you would have 
been willing to trust me with that lock of hair I 
had the barbarity to cut from your head.” 
}  Edith’s hand dropped into her ulster pocket. 
Drawing forth the tress, she held it out on her 
| finger. It hung down nearly to his face, in 
} spirals and conyolutes of yellow -brown and red- 
} brown lights and shades. 

“You can haye it now, if you want it,” she 
said. I feel sure Jnck would wish me to give 
} it to you—for his sake.” 

f Brennan took the shining strand, and laid it 
Hits 
3 





in coil upon his palm; he stroked and patted 
; he let it twine caressingly around his fingers ; 
ant at last, he lifted it a second to his lips. Yet, 
Satter all, he rejected the gift, permitting it to 
} drop back upon her lap. 
H *‘T do not want it—for Jack’s sake,’ he said, 
bec I would prefer you to give me this for my own 
sake; and may-be, one day, you may. I would 
{ vather wait till then.” 
3 “Very well,” she said, with what nonchalance 
she could command; “ only, perhaps, you have 
3 Tost your chance. But to return to your narra- 
‘tion. How comes it you are so distant from 
your frontier post?” 
} He shrugged his shoulders, 
} T could not any longer endure the savage 
} camping life; and once within the borders of 
| civilization, I determined upon a course in the 
Trench and German schools of surgery. For 
| four years, therefore, I have been devoting myself 





to this specialty. Ihave given up nine months 
of each year'to hard work; but have spent the 
other three as you haye seen me, from Cologne to 
Miirz-zuschlag, with only my sketching-rack for 
my companion, ‘This summer, however, makes 
a finish of this pleasant, nomadic sort of life. 
With a trunk comfortably ballasted with diplo- 
mas, I shall sail from Liverpool, in the Parthia, 
on the first of October.” 

“Why,” said Miss Aylett, with a quick laugh 
and blush, ‘ Doctor Storr returns by the Parthia 
with us at that time.” 

Again Douglas threw back his head to look up 
at the bright, frir fice of the girl at his side. 

Do you know,” he said, with a slow, pleased 
smile, while her check deepened its rose-hue, 
“T haye at times found it necessary to anathe- 
matize the Fates, but I shall do it no longer.” 

Miss Aylett made no reply. Possibly she might 
not have heard him, as her face was turned 

j away, and she was intently regarding the pano- 
rama of hill and sky in front of her: the hamlet 
below the crag where they were perched, and the 
silvery Miirz winding by it on its way through 
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picturesque gorge and rayine to its confluence} faculty of transforming nature, as a sunbeam 
with the Mur, miles away. How much she took / glorifies an atom of dust crossing its path. Now 
in of the extended view, how much of its kaleid-! you know that I and my costume could only 
oscopic changes, it might have been difficult for} have been converted into this artistic creation 
herself to say. Still, her eyes were occupied, at} through some such magical process. Nay, don’t 
least; for she did not look around at her com-} disclaim,” handing him back the sketch. “I 
panion until he opened his sketching-rack a een ‘know the indignation you feel, at this attack 
Usted you will give me five minutes more,” he! upon your ‘truth to nature ;’ but we have not 
said, gently, ‘I think I can make a finish of time for discussion. Frau Schmidt will be send- 

















this, and we can go through the chapel.” ing Malchen, or her son, Johann, in search of us.”” 

“Yes,” said Edith; “but we must not tarry; — “ Well,” said Brennan, following her down the 
yery long, or Frau Schmidt may take me to task j declivity, ‘‘as my drawing is condemned, I sup- 
for being out after sunset. The day is almost { pose you will not object, if I keep it for myself?” 


done, you see.” She glanced at him, half shyly, as they walked 
“T am sacrilegiously wishing,” he answered, : together along the rugged path. 

with a smile, ‘that some Joshua was at hand to} “TJ have no right to withhold that which is 

bid the sun stand still.” ; your own property, have I? If you think the 


«Poor Dr. and Mrs. Storr would probably not} likeness a good one, I think the execution of it 
thank you for the wish,” said Edith, promptly. ; better; so, if your sketch possesses one, or both 
‘What a worry they must have been in all day.” { merits, why should you not keep it?” 

“J think,” said Brennan, “they may feel less} ‘The question is not ‘Why not?’ but ‘May 
anxious than you imagine. Dr. Storr, I discov-} 1?’ ’* said Brennan, reaching out his hand to 
ered to-day, at table d’hote, knows my father and } assist her down an abrupt descent. 
family well. Indeed, he was once pastorin charge; For some distance he had to lend her this aid. 
of the church of which my father was a member. } Her hand was held in his close, strong grasp, 
The guard will certainly tell him I jumped off the } i and the path wound its way around jutting crags 
train to take care of you for him”—smiling a; and over outcropping ledges of granite. Hence, 
little. ‘* But, at any rate, their anxiety will not} she was so occupied that she made him no answer 
be of long duration.” until they were on level ground once more. In 

Edith shook her head. truth, she was about to withdraw her hand, with- 

“T do not know. If they go to Trieste, to wait § out making answer at all. But Brennan closed 
for me there, and our train does not come for us ; his grasp yet more firmly around her fingers, and 
before midday to-morrow, only see what an im-3 repented, “« May I?” 
mense time we will be separated. Why, we will “Wave the picture?’ she asked, after an in- 
haye been detained here twenty-four hours.” —_$ stant’s hesitation. «‘ As possession is nine points 

“Only twenty-four hours at this delightful} of the law, I suspect I am bound to concede any 
place,” said Brennan, sighing. ‘Oh, for my} remaining points in this case. If you think I 
Joshua!” have any claim on the picture, why, then, I 

For some reason, Miss Aylett found herself § relinquish it in your favor.’’ 
echoing the sigh; but she got. up directly from “Thanks,” he said, releasing her hand. “Your 
the lichen-covered boulder. generous concession makes me regret I did not 

“Don’t you think,” she said, laughing, but $ ask for the lock of hair again at the same time.” 
coloring, ‘that, as the day of miracles is past, But, as they were now approaching the Griiner 
we had better anticipate the sun's departure? } Baum, Edith did not think it incumbent upon her 
Even now his glory lingers on only those higher } to take the least notice of this strong hint. 
cones, and the nights sweep down quickly in the } Nor did Douglas Brennan have an opportunity 
valleys like this of the Miirz. I do not really ; to renew it during the evening, as Frau Schmidt 
care for an inside view of the chapel. You will} seized upon her young guests, hospitably intent 
have time, in the morning, to complete yours upon entertaining them until bedtime. 
sketch, before the express comes, will you aa §  Wearied as she was by the day’s excitement, 

“But L could not afford to risk to-morrow for } Miss Aylett did not feel averse to saying good- 
this,” returned Brennan, who, while she spoke, } night when the hour for it finally came. And 
had been working to good purpose. ‘See if you { well, too, did'she sleep. So well, that the sun- 
think I could,” turning round, for her inspection, } light was not only gilding the mountain-crest, 
the graceful drawing he had made. but had found its way quite into the depths of 

“You artists,” said Edith, looking at the pie-; the valley, when Malchen came to arouse her 
ture, a half smile dimpling her lips, ‘have the ; from her slumber. 
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A tardy toilette she made, shrinking coyly } 
from meeting Douglas Brennan, and was relieved 
when Malchen came again later, to ask if she 
would not prefer breakfast at Frau Schmidt's : 
table, in the warm kitchen, rather than haye a} 
cheerless meal to herself in the great salle ay 
manger. ‘For,’ said Malchen, in her quaint } 
dialect, bringing a flush to Miss Aylett’s cheek, | 
<<the friiulein’s brother, or cousin, is by this} 
hour far up among the mountains, whither he } 
and Johann went, at day dawn, for a shot or two} 
at game. They may not return for an hour or 
more, so the friiulein had best not wait.” 

Miss Aylett was still dallying with the snowy 
egg-cups, and the crisp twists of German bread, 
when Johann, stalwart and brawny, came stalking 
into the kitchen, flinging down upon its boards ai 
well-filled bag of game. His clanking step was 
followed at once by a more elastic, springing { 
one, which Edith had anticipated, and which she i 
recognized without difficulty. 

A moment later, Douglas Brennan was ex-} 
changing greetings with her; and afterwards she 
remained, at the frau’s instigation, while he? 
and Johann ate their breakfasts in turn; and so 
almost unconsciously the morning passed, till 
they heard the shrill whistle of the express 
train. 

«And now,” said Brennan, when at last they} 
were off, “I suppose we are safely booked for; 
Trieste.” 

“Yes,” said Edith. ‘But I am sorry the 
freshet in the lower valley washed away the tele- i 
graph connection, so we could not have a word 
from Doctor Storr to-day. One thing is certain, } 
though: no salle a manger, however tempting, 
the Mur into the midst of the scenes of the late 
freshet. Everywhere the force of the flood had 


can beguile me from this coupé, till we land at 
spent itself; but there was the trail of the dis- } 


3 


‘Trieste. I shall not. get. off the train, until Doc- 
tor Storr has me in charge.’” 

Brennan laughingly protested against her im- 
plied distrust of his ability to take care of her. 
She answered blithely, being as light of heart as 
he. So the flow of badinage went on, now 
brimming with mirth and laughter, and now 
murmuring with tender cadences—a fair stream 
from their hearts’ bright fountain hearing them 
—whither? 

Short-sighted mortals! In the journey of life, 
none of us can claim, as Brennan and Edith did, 
to be booked through to any point, with a cer- 
tainty of reaching there at our own appointed 
time. Scarcely had the express ,horne them 
thirty miles along their route, when they were 
whirled beyond the confluence of the Miirz with 
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aster throughout the ravine. The Mur River 
had returned within bounds, but the waters were 
still muddy, and the current was swift and 
strong. 

“The stream must haye gone quite over this 
youd in places,’ said Miss Aylett, a little anx- 
jously. 

“Oh, yes,’ said Brennan; “but the officials 
are yery careful in their examination -of the 
places liable to be washed or undermined. Rail- 
road accidents are comparatively of rare occur- 
rence in this country, you know.” 

“ But,’ said Edith, drawing a long sigh of 
relief, as the train rushed out from the rayine, 
leaying the Mur ai a distance on their jeft, «I 
shall feel more comfortable with this breathing 
space between us.and that ugly-looking torrent.’” 

«J cannot see,” said Brennan, teazingly, as he 
glanced from the window, ‘‘ that there would be 
more than a choice of evils between a tumble 
down this embankment and one from the precip- 
itous crags of the ravine.” 

«J will take my chances from this point, I 
believe,” answered Edith, lightly. 

“Well,” he said, referring to his pocket guide, 
“<T think you are pretty safe in doing so, for we 
are not far from a station, I see, where the engine 
stops to take on water.” 

Edith made no reply. Indeed, she had not 
time. Their coupé gave a sudden leap forward ; 
the whole car quivered like a mortally wounded 
thing in the death throes, and then bounded 
madly on, lurching and swaying, every timber 
creaking. An instant later, there was a universal 
upheaval of the foundations under them. The 
crashing and grinding and crunching was some- 
thing awful to hear. 

But it lasted only for a second of time. Then 
the riven car leaped from the embankment, and 
executing a somersault, whirled over on its side a 
hopeless wreck, lying at the base of the declivity, 
filled with human souls. writhing in pain. 

At the first signal of danger, Brennan had 
thrown out his arm to grasp Edith, but the 
second lurch of the coupé dashed them apart, 
and in the final crash he was wedged against the 
roof, sustaining numberless contusions, the seri- 
ousness of which he was as yet unable to deter- 
mine. 

Edith had heen less fortunate. Thrown to the 
lower side of the car, almost everything the 
coupé contained, including the single fat, jolly- 
faced female who had been their vis-a-vis all the 
way from Miirz-zuschlag, was heaped on top of 
her. Hence, it was not surprising that when 
rescue came she should haye been taken from 
the wreck unconscious, and apparently lifeless, 
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Fortunately for her, and for the other wounded 
passengers, however, the station was but a mile 
distant, and they wert soon borne thither. 

Edith remained unconscious during the trans+ 
fer. Indeed, she was in no better condition 
when she was laid upon a couch, in one of the 
next chambers of the only hotel Bruck contained. 

Fortunately, however, shé found friends ready 
to attend her. Bruck was the next station to 
Miirz-zuschlag, and at Bruck, Doctor Storr and 
his party had been domiciled since they reached 
there, the evening before. For once, the rey- 
erend doctor had proved stubborn, and would 
not go on to Trieste, but would stop at the nearest 
point. “No,” he said, “I cannot leave Miss 
Aylett; I will telegraph back to her, and say 
we wait here.” But he found, to his consterna- 
tion, the telegraph wires down. There was, how- 
ever, a great burden lifted from his heart to 
know that Brenan was with her. His leaping 
from the train, to see that no harm came to her, 
was just such an unselfish, kindly deed as he 
might have expected from a son of his old friend, 
Doctor Douglas Brennan, 

Her friends were in an agony of fear, when 
she was brought into the station, so white and 
still, Her syncope was of moderate duration, 
however; but when she did arouse to conscious- 
ness, it was’ an awaking to exquisite pain in her 
right hand and wrist. 

At once, of course, it was concluded that her 
arm must have been shattered. 

“Is no physician to be found anywhere, who 
can afford the poor child relief?’ asked Mrs. 
Storr, in a flutter of anxiety. 

Again, for the twentieth time, perhaps, Doctor 
Storr bustled off to hunt for a doctor. Plenty of 
doctors there were in Bruck, all its folk said; but 
every one of them had their hands full’ of the 
maimed from the wreck. So the doctor was re- 
turning to his wife, when, on the porch of the 
hotel, he came face to face with Douglas Brennan. 


Our hero was weuring a conspicuous strip of } 


adhesive plaster oyer an ugly bruise near his 
temple, and, having # general air of dilapidation, 
was a pitiful sight to see. 

Brennan, though, did not wait’ to be questioned. 
He hobbled stiffly forward to meet the doctor. 

“Will you tell me of Miss Aylett’s real con- 
dition?” he said, striving to'speak calmly. «Some 
say she is dangerously injured: Is there n 


“Nophysician? Great heavens! Isshedead?”? 

“Dead? No, she isn’t dead—that is, she was 
not dead ten minutes ago; but the Lord only 
knows whether she will live or die, if we cannot 
get a physician to do something for her. Not 
one in Bruck can I find who husn’t his hands 
full of the wounded.’ i 

“My dear sir,” cried Brennan, “TI am 
a physician—was’ a practicing physician in 
America—am now just graduited from the 
schools of surgery in Paris. If Tean do anything 
for Miss Aylett, I beg you will command me.” 

“My dear boy,” cried the doctor, a suspicious 
moisture glistening in his eyes, may God bless 
{you. You've lifted a world’s weight from my 
heart, Come this way.” 

Not less relieved was Mrs. Storr, when they 
entered the sick-room. Edith had fainted again. 
Yet everybody felt more hopeful when Doctor 
} Brennan had made his examination. There was, 

he thought, no internal injury, no shattering of 
} bottes—only a displacement of the wrist joint, 
which he proceeded to rectify, thereby sending 
ie Aylett back to the realn of oblivion from 
i which she was just beginning to emerge. The 
rest of the work he accomplished in the absence 
of her consciousness. 

So when she came to herself, Edith found her 
}arm comfortably at rest on its support; a gash 
across her palm was wearing its strip of adhesive 
plaster; and there was a general respite from 
the pain which had lately racked her. 

It is safe to affirm that a more devoted phy- 
sician, no patient ever had, In his attendance 
upon Miss Aylett, during the ten days of her 
convalescence, Doctor Douglas Brennan was as- 
siduous beyond example. Doctor Storr did not 
hesitate to say that he regarded him as a model 
in his profession. Publicly he expressed admir- 
ation not only for the young man’s genius, but 
more especially for the unselfishness of his 
present course, 

“Why,” he said to Mrs. Storr, more than 
once, “he devotes himself to Miss Aylett’s case, 
up here in this obsente place, as though he were 
in no hurry to see the Florentine galleries, Such 
devotion to science must and will haye its re- 
ward.”” 

Mrs. Storr doubtless’ interpreted differently 
the disinterestedness of Edith’s medical adviser ; 








ohope? { but she was'a discreet’ women, if not’a manwu- 


_ Lwas so stunned and hurt, I did not see her after } yring chaperon, and held her tongue. 


the accident. What does her physician say?” 

“Her physician ?”” repeated Doctor Storr, who, 
harassed and nervous, had grown irascible. « My 
dear sir, her physician says nothing, because she 
has no physician to say anything,” 


Edith had something to endure from the pleas- 
antries of her young companions, however; but 
even they had been softened by her late’ danger, 
and were not inclined to tease or torment her as 
unsparingly as they might otherwise have done. 
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IN SUMMER-TIME. 





What Miss Aylett herself thought of the dis- 
interestedness of Brennan might be inferred from 
the payment she made him for his services, the 
evening before they left Bruck for Trieste. 

She had naturally enough expressed a desire 
to visit the place where the train had met with 
its disaster. Doetor Brennan had given his 
opinion that the drive would be rather a benefit 
than a disadvantage; moreover, he had offered 
himself as an escort, knowing that Dr. Storr 
and his party had made their plans for a visit to 
a cave in the vicinity. 

Thus it came about that he and Edith went 
together to the scene of the accident. The distance 
was so short, and the droschke drive so little 
fatiguing, that Miss Aylett found herself able, 
as Brennan suggested, to leave the driver and} 
his yehicle in the road, while they went.on to the 
place where much of the debris of the wreck was 
yet scattered. 

Miss Aylett looked up the embankment aie 
which their car had fallen. Then she glanced at 
the car, lying wrecked at the foot of the slope. 

She shivered, whitening. 3 

“T can scarcely realize that I am living,’ she ; 
said, in an awe-struck tone. ‘It seems as if I‘ 
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“Tt is our coupé,” she said, lifting aside some 
pieces of plank. ‘See, here is a leaf of the 
Railway Guide you were looking at when the 
crash came.” 

« Yes,” said Brennan, ‘and here is a fragment 
of your pretty gray ulster.”’ 

“Oh,” suddenly exclaimed Edith, who had 
still been peering about, as if in search of some- 
thing, “‘and here—yes, here it is—I thought I 
might find it.” 

“What?” asked Brennan, pressing nearer. 

Edith only laughed. She was pulling, a little 
excitedly, a slender cord, that was knotted about 
a knob of the iron rack. m 

“Let me do that,’ said Brennan, taking the 
end in his hand. ‘Why, Miss Edith, it is a 
strand of your hair.” He looked down at her. 
“Ts it the one I cut off at Miirz-zuschlag?” 

“Yes,” she answered, feeling somehow guilty 
and confused. ‘‘I lost it from my ulster pocket 
that day.” 

When he had disentangled the strand, he ten- 
derly straightened the golden threads, and held 
them out to her. 

“You will give it to. me now, will you not, 
dear? Let it be the golden chain to bind my, 


must have been crushed quite into atoms under } life to yours, Edith.” 


this mass of timber and iron.” 


i 
“Don’t think of it,’ he said, vehemently. 


“Thank God you were spared.” 

“Why, sec,” cried Edith, abruptly, “ here lies ‘ 
a door with the number of our coupé on it. } 
Could this he the place where we were sitting?” { 

“Great heavens,” cried Brennan. ‘* What an 
escape |’” 

An escape indeed! The car had broken in 
half just where they had been sitting. Had it 
parted anywhere else, they would both have 
been killed. 
breath. ‘It was God’s Providence,” he said to 
himself. ‘ Nothing else.” 

_ Edith, less observant, slipped into the gap, 
looking about her curiously. 


“Tt seems to me,” she answered, after a 
moment’s silence, during which he waited for 
her reply, ‘‘that if you cared much for me, you 
would desire a more secure chain—for—for that 
purpose”—and she smiled roguishly—‘ than 
this slippery strand of hair,” 

“Tt only needs to be riveted, 
chain stronger than one of steel.” 

“How?” she ‘asked, blushing and conscious. 

“May I show you?” 

A still more vivid blush lighted her pale tace, 


make it a 


Doctor Brennan drew a deep} but she said not a word. 


He took her in his arms and kissed her. Nor 
did she resist, 
And all this, you see, came of a Cnarn oF 


Tam, 





IN SUMMER-TIME. 





BY FANNY DRISCOLL. 





Iw summet-time, When bloom fs on the rye, 
And waves of snow drift down the turquoise sky, 
And poppies run, “like torchmen,” in the wheat, 
‘What Mercury will bring thee to my fect? 

In summer-time. 


When purple butterflies sail aimless by, 
And blackbirds flute and warble as they fly, 


And languid airs blow from the sunland’s heat, s 


‘Then every thought T havo is of my sweet— 
In summer-time, 


Yet, ‘neath thy scornful seeming, what am I? 
What is it, that I live or that I die? 
And still, methinks, these winds that hasten flect 
From caverns of the northland, white with sleet, 
Will bring thee to me, with love's meekness, shy— 
In summer-time. 
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CHAPTER XX. 
Detay only makes any duty we shrink from 


{ himself beyond the influence of such thoughts; 

but inasmuch as a soul worth having is stronger 
the more difficult of accomplisliment. Though } than the body, that image went with him into a 
fully aware of this, Huestice Young hesitated to } feverish sleep, which found him prostrate upon a 
confirm the rash engagement which he now saw } couch at daylight, and haunted his dreams with 
threatened political ruin to a career made bril- } its sweet invisible presence. Few men have eyer 
liant by his own talent, with the social ostracism } undertaken a struggle so utterly hopeless as that 
which the prejudice of opposing races. was sure} in which Huestice Young entered, with all the 
to bring upon him. Beyond this, and in spite strength ‘of his young manhood. He was honor- 
of himself, a feeling of loss and sacrifice swayed } able and braye; but how was he to wrestle against 
his heart back to thoughts of Constance Noel. } the sweet and subtle influence which had stolen 


What exquisite inner sense that exists only with } into his life, and was weaving itself closer and 


rare refinement in men or women, shed its subtle } 


closer there, even while he thought it perishing 


influence through these more worldly consider-} under the contempt of its object? 


ations. He began to doubt if the haughty 
bearing, that seemed to repulse his advances, 


. was really sustained by the feelings it seemed to 3 


express. hat modesty which is the best ele- 
ment of real greatness, had forbidden him to 
recognize the fact that indifference does not 
avouse intense feeling of any kind; and that a 
highly-bred girl like Constance was not likely to 
waste even a glance of contempt on his compan- 
jonship with a woman like Mrs. Camp, unless 
her interest in himself had given a sting of 
wounded pride to the scorn she had flung upon 
him that day in a baleony of thé Capitol. As if 
to add to the perplexities of his position, these 
doubts would erowd upon his thoughts, disturb- 
ing them with vague uncertainties; and more 
than once, he was startled to find that the pictur- 
esque beauty of Washanee was crowded out of 
sight by the form of Constance, as he had seen 
her before a shadow of discord had ever come 
between them. 7 

The young man knew that all this was mad- 
ness: that even if Washanee had never come 
into his life, there was no certainty that Con- 
stance would have entered it. But feelings that 
wounded pride and resentment had failed to 
harden into indifference now seemed to start out 
from their hiding-places, like those mysterious 
writings that only become visible in the glow of 
intense heat, and ‘under the very burning of his 
heart enamel every line of her face upon its sur- 
face. He tried to resist this ; he arose and walked 


The love that possessed him had imperceptibly 
become a part of his being. Its very fineness 
bafiied the power of a strong will. He might as 
well have attempted to wrench perfume from the 
cup of a flower, as separate his being from that 
of Constance Noel. Not one man in ten thousand 
would have suffered ns Young did, that night ; 
for out of this number, perhaps no other man 
would have been capable of the feelings that 
possessed him. For these natures are not of 
the million to whom the great secret of the one 
perfect love is given. Men and women capable 
of feeling such love are like those rare flowers 
that grow in the pure atmosphere of Alpine 
peaks. But they do exist, and to such is given 
the one glimpse of Paradise that can be found on 
earth. 

When Young dropped into feverish sleep, that 
morning, it was with a painful consciousness that 
his love for Constance Noel was stronger than 
ever, and that it would go with him, whatever 
else might betide, either as a Nemesis or an 
angel, through the vortex of life into which he 
must now plunge with that other one by his side. 
Had he known what was passing in the great 
brick house, with the starlight falling adown its 
walls and on that sea of: verdure in the garden, 
some way of redemption must have been found 
for two hearts linked together at least by the 
deep sympathy of pain. 

Part of that night, Constance had been lying, 
face downward, among the pillows of her white 


the room kour after hour, in vain efforts to weary } bed, like some forlorn creature lost in the SOW ; 
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for her sobs now and then broke on the night { smile just parting the crimson of her lips, through 
like the lost wails of a storm, and shivers ran } which you could see a gleam of the white teeth, 
through her frame, ss if a gust of wind were ; also parted a little. 
sweeping over it. Such grief as this does not 





long rest passive anywhere. Directly she was 
walking up and down her chamber aggin, weep- 
ing bitterly, and reproaching herself for the 
pride that had driven this one man, who was all 
the world to her, into an engagement that im- 
pended nothing but disgrace and certain ruin. 
Could Young have seen this poor girl’s face, 
as she came now and then into the starlight of 


CHAPTER XXI. 

Hr did not come. Washanee had been watch- 
ing and waiting for her lover all that day, with 
the restless impatience of a young heart that has 
not yet taken its first lesson of self-restraint. 
Hour after hour she wandered to and fro in the 
apartments allotted to her, arranging the dra- 
peries, replacing the barbaric ornaments with 


a window, pale and tremulous with passionate } which she had adorned them, changing everthing 
grief, or heard the tones of her voice as they } again and again, and pausing to take breath, order- 
broke forth in bitter self-reproach as she fell | ing Wisse to bring in fresh flowers, and busying 


upon her knees by the bed, with both hands upon | 
her temples, striving to foree back the pain } 
beating there, while her voice broke forth in an ; 
agony of distress, no power on earth could have 
kept those two apart. Position, fame, the bright- 
ness of a grand career, he was ready to surrender, 
that his honor as a gentleman might be redeemed ; 
but not the love of a creature like that. Had he 
heard the cry that went up as she fell upon her 
knees, some way of redeeming his freedom would 
have been found. 

“Oh, if I could but save him from this—place 
him back where he was a month ago, I would } 


herself with them as the time dragged on. 

Sometimes, as she was weaving a wreath or 
filling some jar, a step on the pavement or a 
sound of the door-bell would startle her, and, 
like a deer in its covert, she would stand among 
the flowers scattered at her feet, holding her 
breath, and, with one hand on her heart, listening 
eagerly. When the sound died away, shadows 
of touching disappointment settled on her face; 
still, she sunk into her chair again, and laughed 
a little as she saw Wisse regarding her with a 
look of comic interest. 

At last, driven by impatience to recklessness, 


give him up willingly; but not to her—not to } she sat down by a little table where writing ma- 
ruin, disgrace, the ridicule of meaner men. It is } terials were placed, took up a pen made from the 
well that my miserable pride should be smitten } quill of some raven shot in her native woods, and 
down; well, but oh, how cruel, that this } began to write, rapidly at first, then with hesita- 


squaw—" } tion, as if the language she used were insuflicient 
Here Constance coydred her face with both 
hands, and shrunk within herself, ashamed of} 


for her thoughts. 
“The mocking-bird listens for her mate—far, 


the bitter feeling that had hurled this term of } far from the rose of Cherokee—from the live oak 


reproach against Washanee. 

“This beautiful, beautiful savage,” she added, 
with generous emphasis, ‘it was but just that 
she should be the first to tell me that I have lost 
him forever and ever.’” 

After this wild outburst of self-reproach, the 
girl sprang to her feet again, and once more 
commenced that monotonous tramp in the room, 
up and down, up and down, till all the strength 
was smitten from her limbs; and falling upon a 
seat by the open window, she threw her arms 
over the sill, and looked drearily down on the 
crowd of flowers heaped against the garden walls, 
like ghostly shadows clouded with mist, that 
chilled her through and through. 

After awhile, she fell asleep there, with dew 
falling on her hair and the flowing white sleeves 
of her dress. } 


bearded with moss. The woods around her are 
strange. No magnolia trees shake the breath of 
their great white blossoms on the wind, drink 
noonday sunshine, or open their white bosoms to 
the starlight when dews fall. 

«he bird is young—just away from her nest 
among the roses, Wild with waiting, she hushes 
her heart to listen for the sweet trills of a love- 
ery which comes not—which comes noi! Her 
breast throbs with music, but gives forth no sing- 
ing; for the voices of wild woods are strange to 
his hearing. She knows no other, and flutters 
wildly in and out, beating strange leaves with 
her wings till they tremble and whisper around 
her.” 

These were the words that Washanee wrote.. 
It was a relief to her ardent longing that she 
could give it even this expression. She did not 


‘There in the house across the garden, Washanee tinow that her thoughts had dropped into wild 
lay sleeping on her pile of Mexican blankets, } rhythm, or that her face brightened up as her 
with both hands folded on her breast, and a i pen flew across the paper; but Wisse, sitting: 

Vou. LXXXI.—16. 
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there idle and seemingly unobservant, saw it : “Did she know that he was insulting the 

















and the poor little heart in her bosom swelled } wife promised to a Cherokee chief?” 
with slave-like devotion, not the less strong be- Washanee’s foot no longer trembled. She 
cause of her ignorance. stamped it fiercely on the floor; but could not 
All at once Washanee lifted her head, and a speak; the passion within her was too strong for 
flood of crimson swept her face; for a door had } words. ‘The scorn in her looks stung the young 
opened, and the old chief came quietly into the } brave like vipers. 
room, looking grave and anxious. He saw her} “The wife promised to a Cherokee chief?’ she 
blushes and the quick apprehension in her eyes; said, at last, in a voice madé apparently calm by 
but he approached the table, and leaning gently } the very force of intense passion, ‘* Who on all 
over her shoulder, read a line or two of the/ the earth has a right to make a promise like 
writing, though she laid her hand over it as he 
approached, with a faint ery of distress, such as 
a mother-bird gives when strangers look down 
upon the eggs in her nest. 
The look of trouble on the old man’s face deep- 
ened as he read the few lines that little brown 
hand was unable to cover. Many white men § 
might have smiled at the girl’s enthusiasm; but 
Washaning, having known what the one love of 
a lifetime is, only bent down and kissed her fore- 
; 


that?” 

“The assembled chiefs of the nation.” 

“No, no. The assembled chiefs of all the 
world have no such power.” 

Gray Hawk looked at the girl steadily, Me 
knew the power of tribal laws better than she 
could, and how little regard would be given to the 
wishes of any woman who rebelled against them, 
There was something of menace and mastership 
in his glance, that struck terror to the girl’s 
head. Then he saw that tears were gathering } heart ; for she remembered some words confirm- 
under her eyelids, and wentaway, sighing heavily. | ing this dread, that had at one time escaped her 
Scarcely had he gone when the street door opened, } grandfather. 
and some one came hurriedly up the stairs. The “They have a power that few men and no 
girl caught her breath; but she knew that the {woman can resist. Had I shot that man down, 
footsteps were not those she longed to hear, and } as he stood with your arms around him, not a 
shook the tears from her eyes with passionate } chief in all our tribes would have condemned 
impatience. me; for they have promised you to me,’’ said 

Gray Hawk, after the rude fashion of his people, Gray Hawk, speaking firmly and with less pas- 
had come into her privacy without warning or } sion than he had betrayed at first. 
consent. She stood up to receive him, haughtily ; «But my grandfather? He is not among the 
as an offended queen might haye done, and the § chiefs who have given me away ?” 
two confronted each other with something of the “He is above us all—dur chief of chiefs; but 
savage grandeur natural to them both, only one in a grand council. To a decision there 

“Yesterday, I was among the trees down yon- } he must submit like the rest.”” 
der, shooting birds. There is nothing else where “And this grand council has given me to 
white men hunt, and rather than sit idle in their you?” 
lodges, I leveled my strength to that.” “Tt is my glory to say so, Washanee.” 

“Yes, I saw you—and how your rifle was} But I do not love you.” 
leveled,” answered Washanee, with a slow, Gray Hawk laughed a little. 
scornful smile, that stung the young chief like “We do not ask the women we choose to love 
an arrow, and made his next words bitter. us. It is enough that we love them.” 

“Yes,” he said, «for once I found better game} But you—educated better than many whites, 
than birds in the white man’s woods, though a} brave by nature, generous, I will say that— 
chief of the Cherokees scorns to kill foxes in his } would not take a wife who did not love you?” 
own hunting-grounds.”’ : «T would make her love me.’ 

“Foxes? You dare to call him that?” “Not if that wife were called Washanee; not 

Gray Hawk’s lips curved, and his teeth gleamed | if she loved another man, and could tell you so 
fiercely through them. He knew by the flash of } without blushing.” 
her eyes, and the trembling of that spirited foot *T would not let her do that.” 
on the floor, that his words had stung the girl. ‘* But how—how could you prevent it?” 

“What thing nobler than a fox would hide} ‘If that man should chance to come within 
behind @ woman to save its own worthless life?” ' our hunting-grounds, he would disappear,” 

“Tt is false. He is brave as a lion. It was I, } answered Gray Hawk, with stern composure. 
who flung myself before him. He did not know} Washanee shuddered, but spoke again rather 
of your cowardly attempt upon his life.” defiantly. i 
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“But what if she refused to go back to your 
hunting-grounds ?”” 

“Then her grandfather, who is an old man, 
would be held responsible for taking her among 
strangers.”” 

“My grandfather is wise, and stronger even 
in his great age than any brave among you,” 
said Washanee, recovering courage, as shethought 
of the old man’s influence among the Cherokees, 
which she believed to be supreme. ‘‘He will 
never give me to a man I do not love. Nor 
would you, Gray Hawk, seck to force me into 
your lodge, when you became certain that my 
heart belonged far away, and could only break 
there.” 

The young chief turned his head away; the 
change from vehement passion to persuasions 
that were almost pathetic touched even his 
sayage nature. Had she always been in that 
mood, he might haye consented to give her up; 
for it was the grand picturesqueness of her savage 
blood that controlled him most, as it challenged 
contest. When she was gentle and caressing, 
the pride of domination gave way, and he held 
her of less value. Now that the first storm of 
their meeting was over, he remembered the sug- 
gestion that the old chief had so earnestly made, 
and yielding to her gentler mood, made some 
picturesque attempts at pleasing her, and at last 
went away appeased. 





CHAPTER XXII. 

Days passed, and Washance heard nothing of 
her lover. At first, the suspense was terrible, 
and she did indeed seem like a wild bird that 
had wounded its wings with continual beating. 
By degrees she drifted into a state of uncertainty 
and bewilderment. All that Gray Hawk had 
said of her position with the tribe was slight in 
comparison with the one great doubt that pos- 
sessed her continually. Did the man who had 
professed to loye her so dearly, on the banks of 
Rocky Oreck, really mean what he said? She 
remembered, with a pang of doubt, what Con- 
stance Noel had said about the careless habit of 
love-making, that really was the amusement and 
zest of social jife all around her, and the idea 
was both humiliating and full of doubt. 

Ignorant of the usages of this, to her, new 
world, she was clouded with uncertainties, and 


doubtful of all things. Of one fact she was, how- { 


ever, certain, and it was enough to fill her young 
heart with passionate pain: The man who had, 
in a moment of reckless admiration, professed to 
love her entirely and asked her to become his 
wife, had not sought her presence since his hasty 
leaye-taking that day at her grandfather's door. 
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Then she had carried her new-born happiness io 
the old man joyfully, as children bring in armfuls 
of flowers from the meadows; but instead of 
brightening his face with smiles, her news had 
only clouded it with anxiety, that almost 
amounted to dismay. In her doubt and per- 
plexity, how could she go to him, as she might 
have done only a week before? She saw that the 
old man was in a state of restless expectancy : 
that he never smiled, and though his yoice had 
always been full of tenderness for her, it was now 
depressed and husky, like that of a man suddenly 
chilled. 

These observations brought a feeling of guilty 
consciousness upon the girl, that grew and deep- 
ened every hour; and a sense of inexplicable 
jalienation came between these two, for the first 
}time in their lives. So she kept away from the 

old man, and scarcely lifted her eyes to his face 
} when they met. She had no more fo explain, 
i having once poured ont her full heart; but tor- 
tured herself with questions that only one being 
$ on earth could answer, and he never came. 
Why? Was his absence enforced by some 
laws of etiquette unknown to her? Or had a 
change fallen upon his love, that absence was 
jintended to express? How could this forest 
{ child answer questions like these? How endure 
ithe pain of uncertainty, that grew more and 
more tormenting as time wore on? Only threey 
days had passed, yet they seemed to this young 
Indian girl like years of expectation and disap- 
pointiment, ending in a dull blank. She no 
Honger expected the coming of Young, but wan- 
{ dered about the house, or sat by the window, 
} hours together, in listless despondency. E 
i When the first happiness of her love-dream 
| brightened everything around her, the lilacs and 
snowballs down in the old garden were in the 
zenith of their purple and snowy bloom, and a 
rosy light, perceptible only to herself, floated 
through and around them all. Now, on the third 
day of waiting, the atmosphere seemed to par- 
take of her depression. Clouds, heavy and lead- 
colored, hung over the old garden, which they 
had deluged with rain the night before. The 
wet ground was littered with a storm of over-ripe 
leaves. The wisterins that draped the back 
walls of General Noel’s house, oyermastering the 
thick verdure of the Virginia creepers with the 
azure of their abundant blossoming, had gone out 
of fower. Flecks of pale yellow, swept from the 
faburnum trees, were turning to old-gold on the 
damp earth beneath them. 

Beautiful things like these must change, perish, 
and bloom again, in the great harmony of nature, 
and perhaps their greatest charm lies in this 
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bright evanescence ; but to the disturbed fancy of | ceedings, and fell to her dreamy thoughts again ; 
this Indian girl, a blight had fallen upon them, as } but Wisse found her way to the street, holding 
wellas upon herself. Indeed, she had for the time }one hand close upon the bosom of her tunic, 
given herself up to the superstitions of the red | under which she had concealed the wild attempts 
race to which she half belonged. at poetry, stolen from her mistress. How and 
As Washanee sat by the window, on the third } by what instinct this strange creature found the 
day, Wisse, who had been regarding her with | lodgings of Huestice Young, it is impossible for 
the affectionate vigilance of a watch-dog, and ! me to say; but as that gentleman was seated at 
knew the source of all this misery quite as well | his study-table, forcing himself into the tiresome 
as her mistress, formed a sudden resolution. She } perusal of a correspondence with a constituency, 
had seen folded papers come and go in this new \ 8o full of selfish interests that the very sight of 
} 











home, and could observe that they often brought | a mail revolted him, the door softly opened, and 
relief to anxiety, and seemed the means of con- } Wisse crept in; but so noiseless was the fall of 
veyance for pleasant feelings from one person to } her moccasins on the carpet, that he was uncon- 
another. Why should not the thoughts that had } scious of her presence, till the little creature 
brightened the face of her young mistress, that | stood close by his side. 

day when she was so busy with her pen, be “T’se done gone got sumthin’ like dem,” she 
carried to the white chief, who might send some- } said, pointing to the letters which still lay un- 
thing back that would make her smile again? { opened on the table; “ only dar ain’t no picturs 

This idea was like an inspiration to the slave, }on mine; jes’ crinkle-crinkles—like dat.” 
who, in her great devotion to her mistress, and’ Here Wisse snatched up a pen, on which the 
somewhat from the pilfering instincts of her }ink was still wet, and rushed a great serpentine 
race, had been in the habit of picking up such } dash across a sheet of paper that lay before the 
fragments as lay about the room, and hoarding } young man. 
them in her own particular lair, like a magpie.) “ Where on earth did you come from ?”’ he said, 

Obeying this instinct, this strange creature } absolutely startled by her sudden appearance. 
had carefully folded up the paper upon which } Wisse nodded her head in the direction of her 
Washanee had written, and hid it in an old } home, and exhibited the edges of her white teeth. 
satchel of birch-bark, with embroidery on it that} « *Speet I comes from down dar,” she said, with 
would have driven our sunflower ssthetics wild, } a look full of meaning, which brought the blood 
in which she kept her surreptitiously-gathered } into Young’s face. 
treasures under the furs, ‘ “Well?” 

The bright idea had seized upon her while “T'se done gone brought dis; but der young 
Washanee, lost in hopeless apathy, sat by the } missus don’t know nuffin’ ’tall *bout it? 
window, looking out upon the leaden day. Here Wisse took a folded paper from her bosom, 
Wisse said nothing, and moved cautiously, while } and laid it before the young Senator. 
she laced up her leggings, and twisted the hand-} Young turned pale, as suddenly as he had 
kerchief, won by persistent importunity from the } become crimson, when his eyes fell upon the 
young mistress, turban fashion around her head. } writing; for he recognized it as that of the little 

As she sat on the floor, with one foot lifted to } poem he had received in the Senate chamber on 
her knee, as she fitted her moccasin upon it, } the day of his first speech. 
; 
} 
$ 








} 
} 





Washanee turned her face wearily from the “What is this?” he questioned, as the paper 
window, and somewhat surprised by the progress } trembled in his hand. 
of her slave’s toilet, asked what she was doing. “Looks like it’s paper,” said Wisse, at a loss 
“Well, I's’pects dis chile has hived up long } for other explanation. 
‘nuff. She’s bound ter go out an’ see what dem «But where did you get it?” 
pore white folks’ niggers am ’bout in de street “’Speet I stoled it.” 
dar. Hain’t seen dis handkercher ’mong ’em “But who told you to bring it here—your 
_ yet. When dey does, I s’pect it'll make ’em } mistress?” 
hop right out o’ dar skins. Dat’s jes’ whar I’se! Sure as I live she didn’t,” answered the 
a-goin’, young missus.”” } slave, with great earnestness; ‘“’fore de Lord, 
Washanee smiled, languidly. T’se tellin’ de truf.” 
“Yes,” she said, ‘it is a long time sinee you Young made no answer; he was reading the 


H 








have been out. No wonder you feel restless.”” wild love-song that Washanee had written in the 
“Which I does, orful,” answered Wisse, tug- ; Passionate unrest of her first disappointment. 
ging at the deerskin tags of her tunic. } Strange, uneyen, and full of turbulent feeling 


Washanee soon lost all interest in these pro- tas they were, the spirit of the lines disturbed 
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him greatly. Spite of himself, the feeling that; “ Was it because you thought that I was the 
had prompted them made his heart beat and the | friend of your young lady, and would be glad to 
blood run more quickly through his veins. He} hear from her?’ 

looked up, and saw that Wisse was gazing at him j Wisse shook her head, as if the term did not 
with 2 world of sharp intelligence in her black ; satisfy her ideas of the position, 








eyes. “Don't know “bout fren’s. Dat’s a white 
“fell me, now, where did you get this?” he} folks’ word. De young missus don’t eat no 
said, still in doubt of its authorship. ! more, don’t smile no more; but sets dar t’inkin’, 
“Done gone an’ stoled it from de young missus, ; t’inkin’ "bout sumthin’ ; an’ it jes’ seems ter me 
dar {”” | as if it wuz only ‘kase nobody dat she wants ter 
«From the young mistress? But how came it | see comes bout. So I ‘members dat folks cheer 
in her possession ?”” ‘up purty, when dey git papers like dis; and 


Wisse was puzzled; the long word bewildered ; when I seed her eyes lookin’ ’yound as if she 
her. She stood on one foot, then on the other, | ’spected sumthin’ .as didn’t come, I *spicioned dat 


irresolutely. it wuz all bout you—an’ dat’s bout all der am 
«Where did your mistress get this 2”? ques- { "bout it.’”” 

tioned Young. ‘ Who wrete it?” Young pushed his chair back, as Wisse fin- 
«Did it her ownself; seed her do it.” ished her imperfect explanation, and began to 
“What! you saw her write this?” walk the room. ‘The girl had given him some 
«“Sartin’ sure.” { enlightenment that made his own courseregarding 


Young drew adeep breath. The words of this | Washanee a matter of self-reproach. The linger- 
fantastic little creature were changing all things ; ing thought that Constance Noel might possibly 
around him; they had swept away the only evi- | have known of his loye, and encouraged it, was 
dence he possessed of Constance Noel’s interest ; entirely swept away. All this had existed in 
in himself. If this was the handwriting of his own fancy, nothing more. In keeping faith 

* Washanee, so was that other poem hidden away with this beautiful Indian girl, he endangered 
in his bosom; so was he made certain that the} no happiness but his own; and in sacrificing 
only love assured to him was that of the young his own ambitious future, maintained what was 
Indian girl. But the poems were so different; H dearer to him than political success—his own 
how could they haye been written by the same ; personal honor; for Young was one of those few 
person? In his heart Young was striving to keep | men ‘in society who held a pledge of honor to a 
hold of the one slender thread that had seemed ' woman more sacred than his bond for gold to a 
to sanction a belief in Constance Noel’s regard; man. That was not all. If he could not alto- 
for him; but it was breaking in his grasp. { gether return the passionate love of a warm- 

«Tell me,” he said, almost pleadingly, so great { hearted girl like Washanee, Young was not a man 
was his anxiety to know the truth—* tell me how { to accept it as a triumph to his yanity alone; 


and when you saw the young mistress write on | But could well return its devoted unselfishness 


this paper?” } with the tender gratitude which ‘is better than 
«Well, I reckon ’twas der day when dat sneak ‘ the love of common men. Perhaps nothing could 
Injun, Gray Hawk, cum prowlin’ ‘bout.’ have appealed to his generous nature more effect- 
“Then you saw her writing this?” ually than the enlightenment given in Wisse’s 
Wisse nodded her head several times. imperfect words. He believed her entirely when 


« But how came she to give it into your hands?” she told him that her visit to his room came 
«Told yer afore, I stoled it. Seed dat sneak | from the promptings of her own quick intelli- 
Injun wid his head a one side, eyin’ of it like a; gence, and entire love for the young mistress; 
fox eyes der chicken he means to insume. 1} and, in a quiet way, drew from her a full 
seed dat she wuz skeered bout his gittin’ hold | knowledge of all this brave girl had done or 


on it, so I jes’ slided it away, an’ he nebber seed ) suffered since their meeting at Rocky Creek. 


nuffin’ more *bout it.’” Iam much afraid that Wisse wandered off in 
«But the young Iady—your mistress, did she ‘her narrative of events, after the fashion of her 
never miss the paper ?”’ ‘ yace, just a little, and magnified her own great 


“Sure nuff, but I tole her it wuz done gone misfortunes in the swamp, and her losses from 
an’ tared up.” that horseback ride, in a way that might have 
« But how came you to bring it to me?” suggested some degree of restitution; for as she 
Wisse seemed to reflect a moment. The faith-{ prepared to go away, he placed a half-eagle in 
ful creature had some vague sense of the womanly { her hand; which, being a coin of some experi- 


pride she was bound to uphold, and hesitated. { ence since it left the mint, did not appeal to the 
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slaye’s cupidity as a brighter thing might have | She had accounted for her long absence from 
done; so not having the least idea of its value, } home the day before by piling so many false- 
she brought. it back to him, and entreated that } hoods on each other that Washanee had lost all 
he would give her a little deer of gilded iron that i curiosity before they were put into form; and 
served as a paper-weight on his table, an artistic; Wisse gloried in the secret that made her a sort 
treasure worth a shilling or two, for which, } of accomplice with the white gentleman. 
however, he refused to receive back the piece of} Washanee smiled, and cast a bright look on her 
gold, and took some pains to make her bee handmaiden. “Yes,” she said, ‘ Wisse had a 
hend something of its value, all of which she? terrible experience that day. She does not find 
refused to believe; but went away with her sufficient range for her style of horsemanship in 
eyes dancing with delight, and fastened on the} your woods.” 
deer. It is strange that such trivial conversation can, 
“Won't dem white folks’ niggers jes’ howl, } sometimes, be found a refuge for the deepest feel- 
when I shows’em what I’se got,’”’ she triumphed, j ings, and yet seem perfectly natural to the ovea- 
talking eagerly to herself, as she danced her? sion. Neither Young nor the girl who listened 
treasures up and down from one hand to the} to him gave a thought to the words that each of 
other. ‘*None on ’em eyer seed a live deer} them knew were only veils to deeper and more 
since dey wuz borned, and won't jes’ know what i absorbing feelings which might not be dwelt upon 
dis scrumptious animal, wid its golden horns, H there. 


’mounts ter; but, golly! won't I tell em ’bout | “Is your grandfather at home?’’ questioned 

















Oh, no!” Young, after an embarrassing pause. ‘I hope 
T= he will be able to give me a little time this 
CHAPTER XXIII. morning.” 


WaAsHANEE sprang to her feet. She had never Washanee looked anxious, almost startled ; for 
heard that step upon the stairs before, but knew } she remembered the persistent sadness that had 
it fromits very strangeness. With ahand pressed } come upon the old man, and felt a dread of this 
to her heart, she turned her eyes upon the door, } meeting with her loyer. 


and listened so intently that the breath stood still “He is in yonder,” she said, waving her hand 
beneath her slightly-parted lips. slightly toward the door of Washaning’s room. 
There was no announcement beyond a gentle “ And alone?” 


knock*at the door, when Huestice Young’came} The girl smiled a little sadly, as she said: 
in, and walked directly up to Washanee, whose “He is almost always alone now.” 
hand had dropped away from its nervous pressure Young bowed; and unannounced, as he had 
on her heart, and was held out to him with a little } entered Washanee’s presence, sought that of her 
proud hesitation. Young took the hand gently | grandfather, 
in his 6wn and pressed his lips upon it. | The old chief was walking slowly up and down 
“T have been occupied—gravely occupied?” } his apartment. He seldom rested long in his 
he said; “ forgive me that I did not come before.” } chair now, and it stood alone, draped with his 
Washanee’s drooping eyelids trembled, and } red-lined cloak—a bright spot of color in the 
Young could see that tears were beginning to} room, which would otherwise have been dreary 
sparkle behind the black lashes. It grieved him} enough. As Young entered, the old man gave a 
to know how much his absence had troubled her— } start, that seemed to come from a deeper feeling 
how deeply she could feel. than surprise; for the swarthy color of his face 
“You have been well, I trust, since the day | took a tinge of gray, and his eyes had a wild 
that your slave had so many adventures?” he} gleam of apprehension in them. Still, the old 
continued, taking refuge in commonplaces, when } man was courteous; and if he received his yis- 
he saw how bravely the girl was conquering emo- } itor with some accession of the proud reserve 
tions which shamed her own pride. “ My horse, } natural to his race, it was so blended with the 
I fear, must have given her a hard run.” gentleness of civilization that his deportment was 
“‘Hi-he-ho! didn’t he, jes’ ?”” rather that of some Spanish grandee than of an 
This exclamation came from Wisse, who was} American Indian. 
in her corner, wavering about like a restless ani-} Making a graye motion that Young should seat 
mal as she watched this meeting, delighted with } himself, the old man sat down in his own chair, 
her own part in bringing it about; but the mo-} and, with a slight bend of the head, prepared 
ment Young's eyes fell upon her she sank down } himself to listen. 
into a heap of stolid indifference, as if she had} “You may not think the object of my visita 
never seen nor thought of the man in her life. pleasant one, for Icanimagine that few men would 
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be willing to give a person so lovely as I find | to ask your consent to this marriage, which 
your granddaughter to a comparative stranger ; ; Seems 50 objectionable to you.” 

but two days ago, surprised into an opportunity ; Young spoke a little haughtily. In his heart, 
that I hope the young lady will never regret, I; he felt that the sacrifice he was making deserved 
asked her to become my wife, and now only $a more cordial acceptance, and all this close 
wait your sanction to her acceptance.” } questioning irritated his pride. 

“You asked Washanee to become your wife,{ The old man seemed to recognize the spirit 
knowing that she belonged to a race which your { in this reply with increased respect. He stood 
people are fast driving from the face of the earth. } regarding the Senator, until all his features 
You, a United States Senator, a man of high ‘ quivered with emotion; then sweeping one hand 
promise in the nation, come here to ask the} across his eyes, le spoke with the abandonment 
hand of a wild Indian girl, born in the forest, } of aman long used to restraints breaking through 
pred with children of the forest. Have you con-! them with passionate pride. 
sidered all these things, and the consequences } «Young man,” he said, “you are asking the 
that may follow your wishes, if I should lend ; heart from my bosom, the soul out of my being. 
myself to their accomplishment tee 3 You ask me to lay all the work of my life, all the 

‘The old man’s voice shook as he spoke. } hopes of my life, in ruins; but Tam ready to do 

“JT should not have come here without such | that, if she loves you, und above all, if you love 
‘her; but there is much to do before we come to 
« All the difficulties that you have pointed out; that. Leave me, now—leaye me. It is not well 
are real enough, but not insurmountable to hat you should witness the weakness of an old 
strong will and an honest purpose.” } man, when the last creature that is dear to him on 

« And you love my granddaughter well enough ‘ earth is to be given up. Young man, young man, 









consideration,” Young said, with quiet firmness, 






for this?” H you do not know what you are asking of me.” 
“Certainly, or you would not have seen me} “Still, you have not altogether refused me?” 

here.” ; “No, no. Washanee herself shall decide.” 
Young saw a look of doubt in the keen eyes; Young took leaye of the old man, so trou- 


bent upon him, as the old man replied, { bled by sympathy that his face was grave when 
«“ My—my granddaughter, my Washanee, who! he entered the room where Washanee was 
could help loving her? I need not have asked ; } waiting, and Wisse lay apparently sound asleep 
but the girl—the child herself—she has had so { on her rug. 
little time, she is so impetuous. How can it be} The young mistress felt the awkwardness of 
possible that she has given herself up, heart and } her presence in the room, and had made a strong 
soul, heart and soul, to a stranger—if she has, if; effort to get her into the street, or anywhere, so 
she has ?”” } that the return of her lover might escape the 
«These are questions you can best put to the ; vigilance of those keen black eyes; but Wisse, 
young lady. It is hardly to be supposed that 1} considering herself mistress of ceremonies on 


can know more than the simple truth that she ; this particular occasion, had refused to be aroused 


lias honored me by her choice,” said Young. H from a sudden torpor of sleep that had fallen 
«But what is it you expect of me?” upon her. So she curled herself up on the rug, 
«Your consent that I should make your grand- H and regarded what was passing through a narrow 
child my wife.”” slit between her eyelids. 
« And nothing more?” In this way she saw Young put his arm lightly 
“Nothing more.” around Washanee’s waist, as she stood by the 


«But haye you not heard that our tribes are} window, and with a scarcely perceptible caress 
partly civilized, that some of us hold property, } touch his lips to her forehead, a proceeding that 
and are rich beyond the general wealth ; and } fuiled to satisfy Wisse, whose ideas of loye-making 
that it is possible that an Indian chief may have} were florid as the handkerchief she had lost; 
the power of being generous?” { but it had a far deeper effect upon a fair young 

Young smiled, a little contemptuously 5 but | girl who was loitering by the open window in 
only answered the simple truth, when he said: ; General Noel’s parlor, across the garden, and saw 

«No, I have never thought of that.” of : the two standing there as if framed in a picture. 

Washaning looked keenly at the other. { As Young lifted his head, he caught one glimpse 

«But if it should prove that this girl—this i of a flushed face and the flutter of white garments 
granddaughter of mine—could bring you great } through the vine-leaves ; and absolutely faint of 
wealth or strong influence among our people?” ; heart, turned away. 

«Perhaps, in that case, I might have hesitated } [zo Br contiNuED.] 


EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 





BY EMILY HW. MAY. 





a deep kilting, which is mounted upon a deep 
yoke, at least nine inches deep. The tunic is 
laid in folds across the front, and draped at the 
back, The Norfolk jacket has three box-plaits 
}in the back and three in front 3 turnover collar. 
{ Tight-fitting coat-sleeve, with plain cuffs but- 
; toning on the outside of thearms, Side and 


| 
| 
| 
| 


























No. 1—Is a Norfolk costume, for walking. The} breast pockets. “Twelve to fourteen yards of 
material is one ot the pretty checked camel’s- double-fold material. A plain round waist may 


hair woolens now so fashionable. ‘The skirt has! be made for house-wear, and as the season 
(228) 
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adyances it can be worn under the Norfolk jacket | with a velvet band two inches wide, finished in 
for additional warmth, only in that case the} front with a metal buckle. The belt and large 
jacket must be fitted over the plain waist. sash are also of velvet. The bodice is a plain 
round waist, with a gathered plastron in front, 
which is simply gathered at the neck, and drawn 
down beneath the belt. The waist fastens un- 
derneath this gathered front. Tight coat-sleeves, 
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No. 2—Is another stylish promenade costume, 
for the early autumn. It is made of very dark- 
» blue cashmere and velvet. The skirt is composed } with band and buckle forming the cuffs. Ten to 
of three deep kiltings, the third disappearing } twelve yards of cashmere, and one and a half 
under the blouse bodice. The kiltings are headed H yards of velvet to match, cut on the bias, will be 


No, 4. 
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required. Six buckles, If the latter cannot be { plain skirt of the silk is cut, long enough to half 
procured, a flat bow of yelvet may be substituted. { coyer the upper ruffle. The edge of this is cut 
No. 8—Is a walking-costume, for a young lady, 
made of brown lady's cloth, suitable for the full ; 
months, also for early winter wear, The skirt ; 
has first a deep kilted flounce, which is mounted 
upon a foundation skirt of brown alpaca. This 
is done to lessen the weight of a cloth costume. 
Many ladies make such costumes upon an old 
silk skirt for the foundation; but where that is 
not convenient, the alpaca answers every purpose. 
Above the kilt, the front drapery is arranged in 
deep folds, turning up; these cover thé front and 
side gores. ‘he back drapery is arranged in} 
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{out in squares, and bound with a bias piping. 
The tunic is of the cashmere, trimmed on the edge 
either with a band of embroidery or several rows 
of braid; ora band of velvet to match may be 

‘used. This tunic opens in front, and is arranged 

















irregular puffs. The jacket is a deep cuirass 
basque, simply stitched upon the edge, and but- 
toned down the front with small metal buttons. 
A plain round under-waist is used with this cos- 
tume, to utilize it for a house-dress for the win- 
ter season. Like No. 2, the outside jacket must 
be fitted over the plain waist. Seven yards of 
cloth will be required, six yards of alpaca for the 
foundation skirt, one dozen buttons. 

No. 4.—Another visiting-costume, made of 
silk and cashmere. The skirt is of very dark- 
garnet silk, made with two gathered ruffles cut 
on the bias, These ruffles are mounted upon a} so as to fallin points at the sides. The back is 
foundation lining of silesia, Over the ruffles, a} draped in large puffs; the side arrangement is 
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shown in the illustration. ‘The jacket is of the } or fine flannel, for a little girl of four years. The 
Derby shape, and is made of the cashmere, sim-} skirt is formed of two rows of double box-plaits, 
ply stitched on the edge. ‘Tight coat-sleeyes, mounted upon a, foundation skirt, which is 
with notched enffs to correspond with the skirt. } attached to a petticoat body. The overdress has 
A short pointed basque of cashmere is worn; 2 plastron front of silk or the material either, 
underneath the jacket, for the house. It will } which is shirred at the neck and waist, and 
have cuffs and collar of the silk, and fancy metal { descends to the second box-plaiting of the skirt. 
buttons. Ten yards of silk for the skirt, Eight } The back of the overdress forms four double box- 
yards of cashmere for tunic, basque, and jacket. plaits, and between the side-plaits and the front 
The jacket may be lined with silesia or flannel, as ; the material joins the two, forming a panier, as 
preferred. ; seen in the illustration. A turnover collar, and 

No. 5.—For.a little girl, we have a pretty } cuffs to match, are trimmed with bows of narrow 
satin ribbon. 

No. 7.—We give here the front and back view 
of a flannel paletot, for a baby of two to three 
years. It is trimmed with Hamburg insertion 
and edging, so that the whole may be washed or 
cleaned when required, without removing the 
trimming. 


LADIES’ PATTERNS. 


Any style in this number will be sent by mail on receipt 
of full price for corresponding article in price list below. 
} Patterns will be put together and plainly marked. Patterns 
} designed to order. 

} Princess Dress: Plain, . 0... 
{ «with drapery and trimming, 
hepbipnalaed <8 scene Ne Sasa 
} Combination Walking Suits, . . . . . . 
} Trimmed Skirts, . 7. eS ee ee 
} Watteau Wrapper,. 2 2. 2. ee pa 

} Plain or Gored Wrappers, . 5. - = 
3 Basques, . . . =~ as: chen 
3 Coats, 

3 

S Ovorskirts, ww ss 

Talmas and Dolmans, 2 5. - 
3 Waterproofs and Circulars, |. > 
RF UIators ye". 5a! ivr a) eye 


CHILDREN’S PATTERNS. 


© with vests or skirts cut off, > 1 





French nainsook dress, cut with a long loose 


bodice, formed of rows of insertion, with fine | Dresses: Plain, . . . .25|Basquesand Coats, .. 25 
: + i Suits, . . 35) vi ‘ 
tucks of the muslin between. The skirt has one } eer oeiie Ziwmprens oe & Baie 
deep flounce almost plain, on which are mounted ; Polonaise: Plain, . . . .25) Waterproofs, Circulars 
joa" Faney, 2 1 335] andUlsters,. . . 25 
five narrow ruffles, made full enough to be fluted } . 
BOYS’ PATTERNS. 


when laundried. Sleeves are tucked lengthwise, } 
and finished at the hand with two narrow rufiles, | Jase’. 2211 
headed by a band of the embroidery. A wide tee : | “Wrappers, 
sash of surah silk is tied loosely around the waist | 4, sending orders for Patterns, please send the number 
in a large bow at the back. and month of Magazine, also No. of page or figure or any- 
x 3 * } thing definite, and also whether for luly or child. Address, 
No. 6—Is a dress of white or colored cashmere { Mrs. M. A. Jones, 28 South Eighth Street, Philadelphia, 


25) Wrappers, . 
0|Gents' Shirts, 












LACE, OUTLINED WITH GOLD THREAD. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





in the front of the number, we give an ona pattern with gold thread. Lace treated in this 
graying of ‘Lace outlined with gold thread.” } way makes a very effective trimming for a dress 
To make it, take a good and rather heavy design, } bonnet, or may be used as trimming for an eyen- 
in either black or white lace, and outline the} ing-dress. 


THE ‘AMY JACKET:’’ WITH SUPPLEMENT. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








We give, here, an engraving of a new and very : letters show how the garment is put together. 
elegant jacket for a young girl, called ‘The Amy © This pattern, although exceedingly simple, is a 
Jacket.” Folded in with the number is a Sup-; very stylish one, and will be in great demand 
PLEMENT, containing patterns (full size) by which | for young misses during the coming season. The 
to cut it out. By reference to the Suppremenr, ‘ jacket may be made in any color, either of cloth 
it will be seen that the jacket consists of five © or velvet, the cloth ones to be braided according 


pieces, viz: { to taste. Pockets and cuffs are to be added, but 
I.—Hatr or Front. { the form is too simple to require a pattern, and 

IL—Hatr or Back. therefore we do not give it. 
IIl.—Hatr or Srpe-Bacx. There are also given, on the SuppLement, four 
IV.—S.eeve. designs for the Work-Table. They are so 
V.—Hatr or Cornar. arranged as not to interfere with the diagrams 


The darts are marked by dotted lines; the | for the jacket. Descriptions of them will be 


back of the collar is indicated by a notch. The? found on another page. 
(232) 


TWIN DESIGNS 


FOR D’OYLEYS. 





BY MRS. 


JANE WEAVER. 
























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































We give, here, two new designs for d’oyleys, 
jn miniature; and add the details, full size— 
that is, two corner-pieces and the two centre- 
pieces. 

The groundwork of both is fine cream granite 
cotton, fringed around the edges, and ornamented 
with outline embroidery, representing personages 



























































































































































that are reproduced full working size in the 
details. These embroideries may be executed in 
either rope or back-stitch, with either washing 
silks of various colors, oy with ingrain cotton. 
The designs for the embroidered corners accom- 
pany each d’oyley, one on this and the other on 
the next page. 
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DESIGNS ON THE SUPPLEMENT. ° . 


BY MRS. JANB WEAVER. 








We give, on the Surrremenr folded in with? can be either worked in outline, with silk or 
this number, four designs in embroidery, etc., etc. } crewels, or can be done in the old satin-stitch 
These designs may be transferred, or cut out, with-/ embroidery. 
out interfering with the patterns for the jacket.{ Branch of lilies of the valley. This will look 
They are as follows: decidedly better, worked in white silk, with half 

Bouquet, with carnation, hyacinth, etc. This! of the leayes done in French knots. It would 
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make beautiful corner for an infant’s flannel } feather scales; the body yellow; the wings tipped 
shawl, or it may be used for a variety of other : with purple and red and gold rings; the tail spot- 
purposes. $ ted and ringed with yellow, red, green, and pur- 
Golden pheasant. This can be worked either { ple; the eye should be worked in with beads, a 
in outline or else in satin-stitch embroidery. { bright ruby bead for the centre of the eye. 
The head should be a bright-golden color; the} Embroidery pattern. This may be done either 
neck done in yellow scales, edged with purple; $ in white working cotton, on muslin, or in silk, on 
and below this, a cape of olive-green and red ‘ flannel, ete. 





DESIGN FOR CROSS-STITCH ON CANVAS. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 




















This design is suitable as a stripe for sofa- sixteen stitches. These are best counted from 


tidies, or for a border around a table-cover, or for } the engraving. The whole of this is to be after- 
the end of a tray-cloth, or around a square mat. } wards filled with China-blue wool or filoselle, 
Penelope canvas is used. To work the pattern, } and the groundwork of the design, represented in 
take dark-blue wool (crewel or Berlin wool), and } the engraving by black, may be filled with terra- 
make sixteen stitches in a straight, horizontal } cotta red; or the design may be reversed as to 
line; then eight stitches diagonally, and again } color. 








SLIPPER IN CROSS-STITCH. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





We give, in the front of the number, two en- } The latter is sewn on, in cross-stitch, with pale- 
gravings of a very pretty lady’s slipper, in! olive silk, and is edged with a border of gold 
appliqué and cross-stitch, one representing the {thread and two shades of olive silk in cross- 
slipper made mp, the other giving the slipper { stitch and Holbein work. In the front of the 
full size. It may be of any colors that are pre- | number, we give a section of the embroidery, full 
ferred. But the one we engrave it from is of a } size. 
pale-yellow, and is worked on cloth of that color, If the pattern is worked on canvas, the canvas 
with sexagonal appliqué of olive-colored plush. ’ threads must be afterwards drawn, 


FOLDING PHOTOGRAPH SCREEN. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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This is a pretty screen for holding photos, and ; flap is soft. The whole is finished with a silk 
can easily be made at home. It is in léayes, the cord, sewed down with a contrasting-colored silk. 
leaves made of cardboard and lined with plush, } Ribbon or an elastic band is attached to the centre 
the edges turned over and embellished with some of the flap, to fasten the screen when closed. It 
fancy stitches in different colored silks. The! is an exceptionally pretty affair. 








KENSINGTON-STITOH FOR OUTLINE EMBROIDERY. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, 








As so much outline embroidery is done in? but each stitch must be the same length, as 
Kensington-stitch, we are continually asked by { nearly as possible. Great care niust be taken in 
new subscribers to describe it. We have more { turning corners, in the making of leayes, flowers, 
than once described it, accordingly ; but we do ‘ete., etc., so that the stitch should not be too 


it again this month. It is a kind of back-stitch ; suddenly lengthened or shortened. The finest 
(236) 
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lines are sometimes done in split-stitch, which } will pull the work. We give also an illustration, 
is only the ordinary stem or Kensington-stitch, | the better to explain the stitch. 
put the needle is brought out so as to split} Silk, crewel, or working cotton can be em- 
the thread, instead of coming out at one side of } ployed, according to the taste of the worker, to 
it. : the material on which it is used, or to the pur- 
The stitch must be neither too loose nor too } pose for which the embroidery is needed. Silk, 
tight; when too tight, the work will be drawn; } plush, linen, crash, unbleached muslin, or com- 
when too loose, it will look very badly worked; } mon cheese-cloth, all look well done in the Ken- 
the stitch should lie flat. The thread should be sington or outline-stitch. Bright or varied colors 
short, as the silk or crewel will work rough if too ; are not to be recommended; one shade, or at 
long. ‘The needle should not be too small, as it! most two shades of the same color, looks best. 
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HOUSEWIFE: WITH DETAIL. 





BY MBS. JANE WEAVER, 








We give, above, an illustration of a very new trasted colors. The handles are made of the 
and pretty housewife; and add, below, the detail, ; same cord as that which edges the bag, and the 
yiz: the embroidered band, full size. ‘The house- } tassels match the embroidery. Any design will 
wife is in plush, ornamented, as will be seen, } do for the narrow band. We have frequently 
with three of these embroidered bands, in con-$ given suitable ones. 






































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































EDITORS TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 


Frenu Rrpino-Hanits, ere, erc—In our June number, 
We gave an engraving of the latest style of English riding. 
habit, accompanied by-a reduced diagram, from which to | 





cut it out. Wergive, in the front of this number, two of the 
latest French riding-habits. They do not vary much, it 
Will be seen, from English ones. Like the latter, they are 
exceedingly plain, and mado of ¢lofh, either back, dark- 
Sreen, or dark-blue. The mounted rider wears a bodice 
With a tiny basque and an upright collar. ‘The other 
Wears a bodice with a point in front and coattails at the 





back, small cuffs with buttons, and an upright collar, 
The tall hat is almost universally worn in France! In 
England, and here, the round low one, especially for 
young girls, has had a good deal of popularity. But 
the tall hat is altogether the safest, in caso of the rider 
being thrown. More than one lady, in the hunting-field, 
has had her life saved by her high hat; for if thrown on her 
head, the force of the blow is generally broken before the 
hat is crushed in. We also think the high hat quite the § 
most stylish. When we say that cloth is invariably the ma- { 
terial for a riding-habit, we should except the riding-habita } 
of the Empress of Austria, which are all made of velvet. } 
Her favorite color is myrtle-green, with gold buttons: 
another habit is silver-gray, with silver buttons; another, 
Tuby-colored; and another, violet, with far cuffs and collar 
This may all do very well for an empress, but foran ordinary 
Derson, velvet, especially with gold buttons, is entirely too 


pronounced, 


How To Transrer Parrerns.—A subscriber asks us how 
to transfer to the muslin, etc., the patterns for embroidery, 
ete, which we give occasionally on our Surpemenz. Woe ; 
answer that there are several methods. One is to take paper, § 
alittle thicker than tissue-paper, and place it over the pat. 
tern; then trace with a lead-pencil. Next, take this paper, 
and with a large pin pierce holes through the lines drawn ; 
but be sure that they are clear, distinct, and close enough to 
trace the pattern without trouble. Place this paper over the 
material, and rub with powdered indigo, or white powder if 
the material is datk. ‘Then remove the: paper, and mark 
‘with pencil over the indigo dots. In folding it away, it is 
‘Well to lay something over the material, as the indigo may 
soil. Instead of the powder, however, you can use India- i 
ink, mixed until thick enough not to flow readily. Tn this 
case, paint over tho holes with a brush; and let the paper { 
remain on the goods until perfectly dry, as there is danger 
of the ink blotting. 

Another method is to mark over tho pattern, on the right / 
side, with a sharp crayon or very soft lead-pencil; then 
Place the marked side of the pattern on the material, and 
with a bone knitting-needle, go over all the lines on the 
wrong side of the pattern, pressing hard. Next, remove the 
Pattern, and the marks will remain on the goods. If faint, 
mark over with peucil, as there is always danger of rubbing. 
A still simpler method, if the material is thin enough, is to 
Placo the pattern against a window-pane, with the material 
over it, and trace with a pencil the outlines of the design. 

‘The AvEracr Ammntcan Woman, according to a writer 
from London, is the best-dressed woman in the world. ‘This 
iscertainly true of the women who take “Peterson:" that is, 
if they eg es carefully-selected fashions, 


Game or “Sketeron Lerrens.” In our April number, we 
described some round gumes for children to play ut. ‘They 
have been so popular, that wo give, here, a description of 
another, called “Skeleton Letters.” It is-a game that calls 
for a good deal of readiness on the part of one member of 
the company only, and the very dullest and‘shyest can join 
in it. One undertakes to write a letter, leaving a space 
hefore every important word: in fact, before every word 
that is not a prepositien or part of a vorb; and the greater 
the number of spaces left in the construction of a lotter, the 
greater the amusement derived from it when finally filled in. 
Thus, it must be literally a skeleton letter to be effective. 
It can, of ‘course, be written apparently from “Dick to 
Harry ;" but it promotes more merriment when written 
hy one member of the party to some absent friond or ace 
guaintance, known to all; and it is additionally appreciated 
when the writer can cleverly introduce the names of those 
present, or any incidents connected with them that ara 
common knowledge, as to where they have been, whom they 
have seen, and where thoy are going; nothing, of course, of 
8 personal or private character. When the writer has com- 
Pleted the draft, ho or she.asks each of the compaiy in turn 
fora word, which must bo either an adjective, or an adjective 
mae out of a substantive; and it is strange how, on the 
spur of the moment, out of the whole vocabulary of the 
English language, what ridiculous words are given: some 0 
Poor, sonie so foolish, while few are pertinent; and it is not 
seldom that several moments, elapse before a word is forth- 
coming from an unready member of the company, who 
Eenerally preambles with, “I don't know what to say;” or 
“What shall I say?” “Say anything,” is tho retort. When 
the vacant spaces in the letter are duly filled in, and the 
letter is no longer a skeleton, but a completed one, the writer 
reads it aloud, to the general amusement of all present, and 
the comicality which a word will sometimes give to a 
Passage, or the aproposness or the malaproposness of ‘another, 
gives a ludicrous turn to the whole. On the other hand, a 
letter thus written is sometimes a masterpiece of composition, 
through the words given at haphazard fitting admirably 
into their places, 

Stveux Nompers Or Tas Macaziwe can be had by ad- 
dressing the publisher. We find that many Jocal agentsy 
rather than take the trouble of small orders, say that back 
numbers cannot be had. his is not so. Either the current 
number, or back numbers, can always be had. If your local 
agent tells you otherwise, remit direct to us, and wo will 
send the number, or numbers, postage free. Price, eighteen 
cents per number. 

“AHEAD OF ALL OTHers.”—Tho Lake City (Mich.) Journal 
says: “The current number of ‘Peterson’ for the month has 
arrived, ahead of all others, If there is one thing more than 
another that will disgust a lady with her lover, it {s tardiness 
on his part, and the samo rule will hold good with a maga- 
tine. Subscribe for it, as it is the best magazine published, 
and the present number is ahead of all others.” 


“For Maxota’s Ruvnans Pre,” is another of those beau- 
tifnl steel-engravings to be found only in “Peterson.” “Ono 
good steel-engraving,” says a cotemporary, “is worth ascore 
of wood-cuts."” Our present illustration is from one of the 
most popular paintings in the Paris Salou of 1882, 
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On ee EE BOR SIRE I Aare ry JU RR le ans RE 
A New Vouume Broax with the July number, affording NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 
an excellent opportunity to subscribe, especially to those 
=o’ fi Sra WrLah EAL HCA USEaD WWE eckthave tofoper-ts }-saee anata nemanee. Dy JH. Bhortpone. -Ltel 
: 2 ; d 12mo. New York: MacMillan & Co—This is 4 book which 
choice of three costly premiums for getting up clubs, of which tho 
{hus made a yery great sensation, It eannot, however, bo 
principal is the beautiful steeengriving entitled “Hush d 1 
ERSETEER Sot RIO RSDP called a success, even as a romance, while it has no pretenso 
Oe rahe ata atl nine: for mpromtuin, etther a | Whatever to be considered a novel, Tt{ovtes its reputation, 
Palanan, Reston or our Ovcnto Tieternarsn Augum, | P7nekuAlly, to the very eubtle manner in which the char- 
ch 4 “BUMy ¢ actor of one John Inglosant, a cavalier supposed to be living 
which was #0 popular last year, Te Photograph Album is |." tino of Charles the Flmst. is depleted, ‘Tho salient 
ound in leatherette, or imitation leather: the Quarto Album } “ are ed iatcrtaee 
features of that stormy epoch are also well brought out. In 


is bound in morocco cloth, gilt, P 
5 , } addition to this, the author shows, occasionally, great 
For many clubs, an extra copy af the magazine will DO’ sescriptive powers, ‘The whole tone of the book, moreover, 


sent. For others, and larger ones, an oxtra copy of the | i, covated, even heroic, ‘To thoughtful minds, especially 


cugraving, ov either of the Albums, ‘The inducements t0 get | 4,545 pressed with the groat myetory of life, the books has 
oes one eee uae 1882, Wo ean always | Nomdosful fuscination, Strango to say, the author, with all 

kis W8YS + his knowledge of the Great Rebellion, makes Lord Byron 
eupply back numbers to January, inclusive, when: desired. een ede: ota a ana ee col. "That offeen 
Be particular, when remitting, (0 say whether you avish to begin } 4) SUNT ie ¥ 2 Tae TLE Sane 
with the January number, or that Yor July. joyperan, vies Bie ober Bas aaeane a eaeteoeae er 


Byron, who, A, D. 1643, was created the first Lord Byron, 


Human Life In Shakespeare. By Henry With Intro- ~ 
auction by Joln Boyle O'Reilly. 1 vol, 12mo, Boston: Lee & 





Tun Gannrxs Ar Mounr Vernon, with excellent taste, } 


tro devoted, principally, to the good old-fashionod flowers } ; ‘ 
Ryaleianrevr tHaraltuawrdaltineeeni times ond/whisiauayivadle ome ter orto ous mnens oa mua oa eta 
Heeattey ganlont aa ave well remeriuenap to our own } tl delivered before the Lowell nutltute, and subsequently 


childhood. Among them are the crown, rose, damask, ; dnp Yes Oualot Meas ABU Luna een onary 





eAuvalelthaelyanietalltes end thasssslganiyablucks thelicre eS nce Pledmire jsrithi which} wo istengdt 


pie eoetiaer cal th estan (aa scigeay, al’ok Gen oh tes tent on aes eee ern toa ee 
and that pleasure, we find, has been renewed by n perusal of 
timeannual June blossomers, Bouncing-Bett, the larkspurs, ; 

: them inthis elegant little volume, We commond partion 
rockets, tagged-robins, clove-pinks, and carnations, form Sais aAGcete 
borders to parterres, and gracefully mingle with the rich ast 
green box-edgings, and aro even scatterod over the grassy 
lawns, which are freely dotted with marguerites or ficld- 
daisies, With similar good taste, the garden of Shakespeare's 
house, at Stratford-on-Avon, was filled, when we were Inst 
there, with tho flowers mentioned in his poems, and thera- 
fore known to haye boen cotemporary with him, Tt is a 
good sign to see this return to tho simple, old-fashioned 
flowers, 





latly to our readers the lecture on 
pearo,” 


The Stars And The Earth; Or, Thoughts Upon Space, Time, 
And Eternity, With An Introduction By Rev. Thomas Hilt, 
D. Dy LL.D. 1.v0by Amo. Boston: Lee & Shepard—This 
little treatise appeared anonymously, some years ago, in 
England; and was {ntroduced to the American public by 
Rey, Dr, Hill, Its object is to prove that philosophy and 
religion, when either is rightly understood, sustain and 
clucidate each other, ‘Tho book is full of interest of the 
vory highest kind. We recommend it most cordially. 





Ir Is Nor Too anny to begin talking, among your 
friends and neighbors, about subscribing to “Peterson” for 
1883. We have made such arrangements, that, next year, 
this magazine will bo conceded to be, more (han ever, the best 
as well as tho cheapest, Secure your club lists early, and 
before anybody else can got abwad of you. 


Bimbi. ‘Stories For Children, By Ouida, 1 vol., 12mo, 
Philadelphia: JVB. Lippincott & Co—It is in stories Of this 
description, and in such others as “A Dog Of Flanders,” 
that this author is at hor best, The first ono, “The Nurem- 
burg Stove,” is not only quite original in its conception, but 
most beautifully told. One wonders, when reading the clear, 

‘Tite Premrum ENGnavina, which we are getting up for } unaffected English of this little tale, how the samo writer 
1883, will be allogéthor the most desirable wo have ever issued, { could be guilty of thé torrent of big words and the turgid 
It is froma world-famous picture, that has never before been } bombast that disfigure her more pretentious writings. 
engraved; and the subject is of universal interest. Look ont 
for our next number, in which we shall announce by name 
this great prize, 


Tris, A Novel, By Mrs. Randolph, 1 vol, 12mo, Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co—This is very much moro 
than an average fiction, The plot is unusually good. ‘The 
novel, however, really {8 a novel of character, ‘The two 

“Ryenynopy To Sunsonme.”—Tho Albion (Ind.) Now } gistors, Iris and Eve, especially, are skillfully drawn and 
Fra says of this magazine: “Tho last number is simply } capitally discriminated. 
perfect. We havo often spoken of this magazine as the best 
and cheapest of the lady's books; and we can only now } Hints And Helps For Those Who Write, Print, Or Read. 
repeat this praise, and advise everybody to subscribe.” By Benjamin Drew. 1 wwl,,24mo. Boston: Lee & Shepard.— 

This is especially intended for proof-readers, but will bo 
found useful also to writers for the press, and indeed for 

Tux Prrwow-Siams, givon on the Surrneneyns in tho } ioe ongaged in any literary work whatever. 

Juno and July numbors, can be worked in back-stitch as 

well as crewel-stitch. In fact, the two stitchos are, in all} Prince Hal; Or, The Romance Of A Rich Young Man. By 
essential points, the-same. Working them in chain-stitch | Fanny Andrews. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co—This 
would make them too thick. author is already favorably known by her noyel “A Family 
Socret,” and other fictions of every-day life. The present 
story is located in the South, some thirty years ago. 


Maxrxa Macrame Lace is becoming very fashionable. 
‘Yo those interested in it, we would say that'a little volume, Taxidermy Without A Teacher. By Waller P. Manton. 
With full instructions and numerous pattorns, has just boon } 1 vol, 24mo, “Boston: Lee d Shepard —A thoroughly com- 
published by Barbour Brothors; 26 Bank Streot, Philadelphia, } plete: manual for preparing and preserving birds, animals, 
price twenty-five conta, and fishes, ‘Tho book is illustrated, 
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OUR ARM-CHATIR. 

Waar Is Satp or “Pererson.”—Of all the magazines 
published, this is the one that receives the heartiest com- 
mendations from the newspapers, as being the one that 
keeps its promises always, and that is alike the cheapest and 
the best. We have several hundred notices of the July and 
August numbers before us. Says the Marysville (Ohio) 
Journal: “The last issue is'a gem; tho fashion-plate superb ; 
the stories first-class; the number unsurpassable.” The 
Raleigh (N. ©.) Age says: “Still ahead in point of ex- 
Céllonce: a perfect houseliofil treasure: the Indies could not 
part with it.” The Havre de Grace (Mfd.) Republican says: 
«We cannot seo how any lady can do without it: undeniably 
it is the best, aa unquestionably it is the cheapest, Indy's 
magazine published.” 
says: “The fourteen steel-engravings, furnished in the 
conrse of the year, are alone worth the price of the maga- 
zine; the moral style of its literature, too, is unexceptional: 
in everything, ‘Peterson’ is as fine and dainty as ever.” 
Says the Norristown (Pa.) Heral “Contains better stories 
than can be found in any other lady's magazine: an impor- 
tant feature is the Paris letters of Mrs. Lucy H. Hooper.” 
The West Point (Va.) Star says: ‘“ We have often spoken of 
this magazine as the best and cheapest of the lady's books; 
and we can only now repeat this praise, and advise every- 
body to subscribe.” ‘The truth is, the enormous circulation 
of “Peterson” enables it to give a better periodical for the 
money, than is possible to any other publisher. ‘Thoso that 
aro cheaper, or as cheap, and even some at a higher price, 
are mere catch-pennies. “It is its sterling merit, in giving 
always the best of its kind,” writes a patron of twenty years, 
standing, “that first gave it its ascendancy, and still main- 
tains it.” 








Tir: Barna Powprr War—The Royal Baking Powder 
Company is still making enemies among those who aro 
{! manufucturing and selling impure articles for leavening 
* purposes (and their name is legion), and this fact shows that 
it is continuing its vigorous work in the interests of the 
public. This Company set out some time ago to expose the 
character, and as far as possible to break up the sale, of 
adulterated baking powders. Having found from anexamin- 
ation-of a number of specimens procured from grocers that 
they were generally of an inferior character—some devoid 
of all leavening properties, and many of them actually 
poisonous—it brought the matter before the public, de- 
nounced the makers by name in the press, and to the 
health authorities. The affair was speedily taken up by 
physicians, Boards of Health, and Legislatures, throughout 
the country; chemists were employed to make scientific 
tests of the various powders in the market, and the Govern- 
mont itself directed analyses to be made before it would 
purchase the supphes needed for army, navy, and Indian 
uses. The result moro than justified the charges so boldly 
made by the Royal Company. Not only were the majority 
of baking powders iu the market found: to be largely adul- 
terated, but many of them were ascertained to contain alum 
and other poisonous ingredients, to such an extent us to 
render them positively unsafe for use in human food. The 
information spread throughout the country, and created a 
profound sensation. As a result, many of these inj 
mixtures were driven out of the market, and the sale of all 
of them seriously interfered with, No occurrence of recent 
date has been so far-reaching as this in its beneficial influ- 
ence upon the public health; and the boldness of the Royal 
Baking Powder Company in the inauguration of such a 
warfare, and their energy in carrying it forward with such 
important results, were universally commented upon and 
-appreciated. In making the charges, they did not hesitate 
to enter into competition with every other baking powder in 
the country; and it is a public satisfaction that in all the 
tests and analyses made, the Royal Buking Powder was 
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Tho Minneapolis (Minn.) Mirror { 





DEPARTMENT, ETC. 





placed at the head of the list; and declared by Boards of 

Health and by the Government chemists, Doctors Mott and 
| Love, to be the superior of all others in strength, and abso- 
| lutely pure and free from all inferior substances. 

In continuing this warfare against the adulterated food, 
more particularly the alum and otherwise impure and 
inferior baking powders which unscrupulous manufacturers 
are endeavoring to force upon the market in this locality, 
the Royal will undoubtedly meet with the old-time oppo- 
} sition and abuse. We are confident, however, that the 

public will also appreciate, as heretofore, both the object of 
; the “alum men,” and the action of the Royal Company, and 
| award full justice to the company that has 60 fearlessly stood 
} up for its protection from all such adventurers. 





Horsrorv's Actp Puosriare makes a cooling drink, with 
water and sugar only. ‘Try it. 





MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
(Mepican Borany—Or THe Ganpen, Frey anp Forest] 


BY ABRAM LIVEZEY, A. M., Mf. D. 
No. IX.—Genrran, Brvz axp YEeuLow—Grnseno. 

The Blue, Gentiana Catesbeei, grows most abundantly in 
the grassy swamps of North and South Carolina, though it 
is found more sparsely elsewhere. It hns a stom eight to ten 
inches high; leaves, opposite, ovate, lanceolate, acute, 
{ Flowers, of a pale-blue color, erowded axillary or terminal; 
corolla, large, plaited, an inch or more in length. 

The Yellow, Gentiana lutea, kept in drug-stores, is the 
officinal medicinal article in general use. In nature, itis a 
beantiful plant, growing among the mountains of Switzer- 
} land, France, Italy, and Spain. The root is the part used, 
} and both species are highly tonic, improving the appetite 
and invigorating digestion, The European species has been 
known to medical men from the earliest antiquity, deriving 
} its name probably from Gentius, a King of IMlyria. The 
} American species is used chiefly in the South, in cases of 
} dyspepsia, debility of the stomach and general system. 
{ Mothers can use either in infusion or in tincture with con- 

siderable freedom and benefit. The root is sometimes 
Hehewad by persons wishing to free themselves from the use 

of tobacco. 
} Grysene—Panaz quinguefolium. An indigenous plant, 
j-annually sending up a smooth round stem abont ten or 
twelve inches high, divided at its summit into three leaf- 
* stalks, each bearing a compound leaf of three to seven 
} leaflets. 
Flowers, small, greenish, ina simple umbol, arising from 
§ tho centre of the petioles. Fruit, a scarlet berry. Found 
} generally in hilly places in this country. In fact, the Chinese 
{ at one time claimed that it possessed “ miraculous powers in 
» preserving health, invigorating the system, and prolonging 
life.” These extraordinary medicinal virtues our physicians 
{have never discovered, and have long since concluded 

that they existed only in the imagination of the Celestials. 
} The root, the part used, is in the green state fleshy, spindle- 
{ shaped, size of the little finger, and one to three inches long. 
} We consider the root to possess merely some emollient 
} properties, and of but little value. It is chewed by some 
} persons who have acquired a taste for it, as others do for 
} tobacco, and it is a great pity that all who are not satisfied 
} in chewing toothpicks after meals, should not resort either 
{to the gentian or gingeng roots. For the writer is most 
thoroughly convinced, from observations extending much 
beyond the number of years allotted to one generation, that 
the tobacco habit is the great curse of the country, the great 
‘bane to the rising generation. The physical depression it 























PUZZLE DEPARTMENT.—OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 








causes among the youth, the intellectnal weakness of the 
more mature, and the moral depravity it produces in every 
period of life—all these dire effects have never yet been told. 
It is the fostering parent of nearly all other vices, and more 
especially does it lead to the use of intoxicating drinks. It 
should create alarm among parents when they seo their 
sons, not yet in their teens, using the vile weed, and tho 
watchful mother should put her foot down firmly upon tho 
habit, And yet wo see professional temperance lecturers 
addicted also to the habitual use of tobacco. “0 tempora, 
© mores! Alas for the degeneracy of the times! Alas 
for the depravity of customs! 








PUZZLE DEPARTMENT. 


#ay-Everything relating to this department must be sent 
to GEORGE CHINN, Mannienkap, Mass, All communi- 
cations are to be headed: “ Fon Pergnson's.” All are invited 
to send answers, also to contribute original puzzles, which 
should be accompanied by the answers, 












No. 170.—Lavprr Puzzie. 


* * 
ee a ee 
* * 
Br PENG arte 
* * 
DAB 
* * 


Tho uprights are words of seven letters each; the right 
meaning a once-famous lawyer, the left a great name in 
American history. 

‘Tho rounds, beginning with the lower,are: 1, To forsake. 
2. Arank, 3, To send out. 

Elkhart, Ind. 


No, 171.—Easy Worn-Square. 


1, Unadorned. 2. Off. 3. A family. 4. Organs. 
Marblehead, Mass, GEESE. 


Manion P. 


No. 172,—Cnoas-Worn Entama. 


My first is in bad, but not in good. 
‘My second’s in hat, but not in hood. 
My third is in barn, but not in house, 
My fourth is in rat, but not in mouse, 
My fifth is in corn, but not in wheat. 
My sixth is in hands, but not in feet. 
‘My whole is fruit which melts in the mouth, 
It js, as you'll find, always grown in the South. 
‘Mt. Gilead, 0. Macoir SANroRD, 


Anmoers Next Month, 


Anawens To Pozzes iw Tux Avavst Nuwmrn, 


No. 165. 
Dark as pitch. 


No. 166. 
Bookcase, 


No. 167. 
1. Caster, caste. 

2, China, chin, 

3. Code, cod, 


4, Apex, ape. 
6. Baal, baa. 
6, Cloven, clove. 
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: No. 168. 
1. Caroline, 5, Myra. 
2, Ethel. 6, Inez. 
$. Er. 5 7, Amy. 
4, Stella. 8, Ida, 
169. ‘ 
GLOWERS i 
LowErR 
OWE 
Ww 





OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 


Bay-Every Receipt im this Cook-Book has heen tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 


{ 


$ 


| 
| 
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MEATS. 


Mutton Cutlets and Tomatoes—Trim from the cutlets all 
superfluous faf, and dip them in an egg beaten up, and some 
pepper and saJt; then roll them in breadcrumbs, aud let 
them rest for 4 couple of hours. Peel some good-sized toma- 
toes; make an incision around the stalk end and remove all 
the pips, taking great care in doing so to preserve the toma- 
toes whole, Lay them in a stewpan with a small quantity 
of good stock, some parsley and basil, mixed fine, pepper and 
salt to taste; let them stew very gently till done, Fry tho 
cutlets a nice color in plenty of butter; arrange them in a 
circle on a dish, and put the tomatoes in the centre, with a8 
much of their gravy as is necessary. 

To Boil a Leg of Lamb.—Wash and trim the log nicely; 
have ready water that has boiled and been skimmed—soft 
water is the best. Putin the leg when the water is nearly 
or quite boiling hot, and remove the scum as fast as it rises, 
When it has boiled five minutes, throw in the pot sufficient 
salt to give the water a saline taste, and boil the water 
briskly until the scum is all removed; then simmer until 
tender; the water should be kept to nearly boiling heat, and 
the pot tightly covered all the time. If the amount of water 
decreases, fill the pot with hot water from the tea-kettle; 
serve with nice drawn butter, flayored with celery, parsley, 
and lemon-juice, 
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VEGETABLES. 


Baked Tomatoes—Take a dep pudding-dish, and butter 
the inside of it well; first put in a layer of breadcrumbs, 
thon a layer of peeled sliced tomatoes, then a small onion 
cut very thin; dredge on a little flour, pepper, and salt; now 
begin with breadcrumbs again, tomatoes, onion, and sea- 
soning, till the dish is full; the top layer must be bread- 
crumbs, with salt and pepper, and a few small bits of butter 
over it; put this in the oven; keep it covered with a tin 
plate for an hour, then remove the plato and let it brown, 
It does not require too hot an oven. It will take at least 
two hours to bake, Those who wish can add sugar to anit 
the taste. It is better to send to table in the dish used for 
baking. 

Stewed Beet—Bake or boil it tolerably tonder, and lot it 
remain until it iscold; then pare and cut it into slices; heat 
and stow it for a short time in some good palo veal gravy 
(or in strong veal broth for ordinary occasions) ; thicken this 
with a teaspoonful of arrowroot, and half a cupfal or mora 
of good cream; stir in, as it is taken from the fire, from a 
teaspoonful to a tablespoonful of vinegar, Tho beet may be 
served likewise in thick white sauce, to which, just befora it 
is dished, mild cechalots may be added. 

“Tip-Top” Potatocs—Boil eight large potatoes in their 
skins, and let them cool. When cold, peel them and cut 
} them into thick slices, Put into a stewpan two ounces of 
butter in a thin slice, and whon it is melted add a teacupful 
{ of well-seasoned stock or gravy, a teaspoonful of fincly- 
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chopped parsley, chopped onion, and a teaspoonful of mixed { 
pepper and salt, Stir these well together over the fire till 
hot, add the potatoes, simmer five mlcstess stir in the juice 
of a lemon, and serve hot. 

DESSERTS. 

To Make Boiled Custards—Take a pint and a half of milk, 
threo ounces of loaf sugar, four eggs, a lemon, twelve drops 
of almond flavoring, a bit of stick cinnamon. Beat up the 
eggs with their whites in a half-pint of milk separately. Rub } 
two of the lumps of sugar on the rind of the lemon until 
they are quite yellow; then put the whole of the sugar, the 
Pint of milk, and the cinnamon, into a saucepan. Let the 
ingredients boil for five minutes; pour out and set aside to 
cool. Mix quite smoothly one dessertspoonful of maizena 
with cold milk, add it to the milk which has been boiled. 
Now mix all the ingredients together, and put into a jug or 
jar, which should be set in a saucepan of boiling water over 
a fire; stir the mixture till it thickens; it must not bo 
allowed to boil, or it will curdle, When thick enough, take it 
out of the water and stir till cool. When cold, pour it care- 
fully into the glasses. Over the tops of the custards may be 
grated some fine nutmeg, or cover with blanched almonds, 
cut up in fine shavings. The above quantities will fill from 
twelve to fourteen custard-glasses, according to the size of 
the glass. 

French Pancakes—Take two eggs, two ounces of butter, 
two ounces of sifted sugar, two ounces of flour, half-pint of 
new milk. Beat the eggs thoroughly, and put them into a 
basin with the butter, which should be beaten to a cream; 
stir in the sugar and flour, and when these ingredients are 
well mixed, add the milk; keep stirring and beating the 
mixture for a few minutes; put it on buttered plates, and 
Dake in a quick oven for twenty minutes. Serve with a cut 
lemon and sifted sugar, or pile the pancakes high on a dish, 
with layers of preserve or marmalade between them. 

Apple Snow.—Pare and core tart, juicy apples; stew with 
just enough water to keep from burning; sweeten with 
white sugar, and beat perfectly free from lumps; when cold, 
add the juice of half a lemon, and, for a dish large enough 
for eight or ten persons, the whites of two eggs; beat the 
mixture until it is stiff enough to stand alone, and is as 
“white as snow,” and you will have a delicious and elegant 
dessert; eat with whipped cream. 

Pu’ Pudding—Beat six eggs; add six spoonfuls of milk 
and six of flour; butter some cups, pour in the batter, and 
bake the puddings quickly; then turn them out, and eat 
them with butter, sugar, and nutmeg. 

‘PICKLES. 

Cucumbers, Pickled—The small, long kind are best for 
pickles, and thoso but half-grown are better than the full- 
grown. Let them be freshly gathered, pull off the blossom, 
but do not rub them. Pour over them a strong brine, 
boiling hot, cover closely, and let them stand all night, In 
the morning, drain on a sieve, and dry them in acloth. To 
each quart of best wine vinegar, put one-half ounce of whole 
popper, the samo of ginger and allspice, and one ounce of 
taustard-seed—add onions if agreeable. When the pickled 
Yinegar boils up, throw in the cucumbers, and make them 
boil as quickly as possible for three minutes—no longer. 
Put them in a jar with the boiling vinegar, and cover 
closely. Mude in this way, your pickles will be tender, 
crisp, and green. If the color is not quite clear enough, 
boil the vinegar over the next day, then pour it over the 
cncumbers, and cover perfectly tight. 

Tomato Sauce for Bottling—Take one gallon peeled toma- 
toes, four pods of red pepper; cook until tender, and strain 
through a coarse sieve; then stir in thoroughly four table- 
spoonfuls of salt, four tablespoonfuls of ground black pepper, 
three tablespoonfuls of white mustard-seed, half a table- 
spoonful of allspice, aud one pint of vinegar; simmer slowy 
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ASHIONS FOR SEPTEMBER. 


three or four hours; bottle while hot, and cork tight, and 
the preparation will keep good for years. It can also bo 
made in winter-time by using canned tomatoes and dried 
red-popper pods. 

To Pickle Fyga—Sixteen eggs, one quart of vinegar, one- 
half ounce of black pepper, one-half ounce of Jamaica 
pepper, one-half ounce of ginger. Boil the eggs for twelve 
ininutes, then dip them into cold water, and take off tho 
shell, Put the vinegar, with the pepper and ginger, into a 
stewpan, and let it simmer for ten minutes. Now place the 
eggs ina jar, pour over them the vitiegar, etc., boiling hot, 
and when cold, tie them down with a bladder to exclude the 
air. This pickle will be ready for use in a month. 

Pickled Onions —Peel onions—the smallest that can be 
found; put in a strong salt-and-water brine for forty-eight 
hours, then in fresh for twelve hours.. Put in jars or 
bottles, as many as can be packed in; then fill with best 
vinegar, cold. These will keep fur years, and keep white 
and crisp. 

Tomato Chow-Chow.—Six large ripe tomatoes, one largo 
onion, one green pepper, one teaspoonful of salt, two table- 
spoonfuls of brown sugar, one pint of vinegar; pecl and cut 
fine the tomatoes, chop fine the onion and pepper; add 
salt, sugar, and vinegar; stew gently one hour. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 

To Keep Eggs—Make a solution of borax, by putting a 
heaping teaspoonful of pulverized borax to a pint of Loiling 
water; let it stand until it becomes warm, but do not allow 
it to get so cool that the borax will crystallize; dip the eggs 
quickly in this, and keep in a cool place. The borax will 
crystallize around the eggs, keep out the air and preserve 
them, 

To Take Stains out of Sitver—Steep the plate in soap lyo 
for the space of four hours; then cover it over with whiting, 
wet with vinegar, so that it may stick thick upon it, and dry 
it by the fire; after which, rub off the whiting, pass it over 
with dry bran, and the stains will not only disappear, but 
the plate will look exceedingly bright. 

To Prevent Flies from Soiling Picture-Frames—Paint the 
frames over with a decoction of leeks, prepared by boiling three 
or four ina pint of water. ‘This will not injure the frames, 
but it will prevent the flies from resting on them. 





FASHIONS FOR SEPTEMBER. 


Fic. 1—Visrrinc-Dress, or Wivr-Conoren SURAH AND 
Bnocave. The skirt is mado of the surah, puffed and 
gathered, with three narrow knife-plaitings around tho 
bottom. The tunic, which is looped back panier-fashion, is 
of brocade, in two. shades of wine-color. The bodice, of 
surah, is long; butopens at the back to let the brocade como 
from beneath it,in a puff. It is shirred on the bust, and 
has a trimming of the brocade. Tuscan straw bonnet, lined 
with wine-colored surah, and trimmed with feathers of the 
same color. 

Fra. 11.—Hovse-Darss, or Bive WaTEReD Six AND Nuw’s- 
Yenc. The skirt is of the striped watered silk, with threo 
knife-plaitings, headed by a rufile around the bottom. The 
dress is of the nun’s-veiling; roundat the waist, and worn with 
abelt of the watered silk. It opens in front with full revers, 
crosses diagonally, and is made with paniers, A cluster of 
buttercups on the shoulder and in the hair. 

Fig. 1.—Hovse-Dress, or Brack Satin MERVEInirUx. 
The skirt is puffed at the back, is plain front, and striped 
with old-gold satin ribbon. Around the bottom of tho 
skirt is a narrow knife-plaiting and a full ruffle. Above 
this is a wide flounce, laid in plaits, and striped with the 
old-gold ribbon. Above this flounce is a row of loops of the 
same ribbon. ‘The upper part of the skirt consists of paniers 
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of the black satin merveilleux, edged with guipuro luce, ;  GrNenat Remanxs—So early in the season, thero is bu 
dyed old-gold color. The bodice is long, but is slightly full { little that is new to chronicle. No great change seems 
‘across the chest, The collar, of old-gold, is trimmed with } possible, when everything is made and worn according to 
the lace, which also extends down the front of the dress, A the dictates of individual taste. Even the rich materials, 





cluster of pomegranates on the bodice and in the hair, 

Fro. 1v.—Hovst: on WaLkiNG-Dress, oP PUCE-COLORED SILK. } 
The skirt consists of nine box-plaited ruffles. Above this 
is a tunic, with scarf drapery, which fills over the skirt 
at the back, A puffing around the hips is held in pluce by { 
stripes of the silk, which has small polka-dots in it. The j 
hodice is of the sill which has the polka-dots over it. It 5 
opens in front, and has a collur of the plain sillc laid in { 
plaits, ; 
Fig, v.—WALKING-Dress, or Sronz-Cotonen SATEEN, Tho } 

; 
u 
¢ 
‘ 


4 
4 


skirt consists of two deep kilted flounces, which aro edged 
with gay-colored stripes. ‘The scarf drapery, edged in the 
same way, forms paniers over the hips; and is carelessly 
looped behind. ‘The bodice is long and plain, and has a scart 
mantle, trimmed with the gay stripes, aud ties im front. 
Coarse straw bonnet, trimmed with poppies and blue corn- 
flowers, 


Tia. yu—Dness or Buack AND Wurre Sirepienn’s-PLAtD, 
yor A Youna Lavy, The kilted skirt is in alternate plaits 
of the plaid—which has a gray effect—and of a gray camel's 
hair, The overskirt is of the plaid, which opens in front 
over the kilted skirt, and of the gray camel’s-hair, which 
forms the drapery at the back, ‘The deep pointed body has 
coat-basques added, but opens at the back to allow the 
puffed camel’s-hair to show. Cape gathered slightly at the 
neck, Cuffs of the camel’s-bair. Gray straw hat and 
feathers, 

Fra, vit.—Visitina-Dress, oF Fink Forest-GReen CAMen's- 
Hain axp Gneen Waterep Sink, The apron-front is made 
of alternate stripes of the watered silk and of fine plaitings 
‘of the camel’s-hair, ‘Tho skirt at the back is of the camel’s- 
hair, in simple drapery. ‘The bodice is of the camel's-hatr, 
with simulated vest, collar, and cuffs of the silk; and a | 
plaited basque is added, to correspond with the front of the 
ekirt, 

Fras, vitt axp 1x.—Fnont axp Bac or Hovse-Dress, oF | 
Biar Casuomne, The skirt is in alternate box-plaitings and ; 
Kiltings of the cashmere. ‘Tho tunic is boge and blue plaid, 
und fs draped high at the sides, ‘The bodice, of the same 
material, has a kilted waistcoat, ornamented with straps 
fastened with buckles, The habit-bodice at the back corre- 
sponds. 

Fic, x.—Hovsr-Dress, oF Brown Casimerr AND SATIN, 
‘The skirt is of alternate plaits of the two materials. Tho 
Jong coat-bodice is of the cashmere, and has a beaded 
trimming around the skirt, on the pockets, the sleeves, 
collar, and down the front. A scarf of fancy material is 
Knotted at the back, Jabot of Jace down the front, 

¥Fiq. x1.—Ovr-Door on Hovse-Dnyss, or Buack AND 
Wurre Curckep Sink anp Srantsu Lace. The skirt is 
edged with luce, laid on flat, and opens on the loft side, 
over goveral rows of Spanish luce. The drapery is full at 
te back. ‘The bodice is pointed, and has « collar formed of + 
tivo rows of Spanish lace, which also forms a jabot in front. { 
White chip hat, trimmed with an Alsatian bow of black ; 
velvet. 


i 
; 
: 
a 








Fro, x11 Fant Bonner, or Tuscan Straw, trimmed with 
brown velvet and bird-of-Paradise feather. 


Vie, xn.—Far Hat, or Brows Srraw, trimmed with 
brown velvet and ostrich plume. 


Fic. xtv.—Faut Hat, or Crram-Cororen Frur, with } 
cream-colored plush front, trimmed with large yellow 
roses, 





Figs. xv AND xyr.—Ruvrxo-Hanrts, 
scribed.) 


(Elsewhere de- } 





which used to be reserved for the very wealthy, have given 
place to comparatively cheap ones; and soft woolen goods 
are, to a great extent, used in the most elaborate dresses, 
In fact, our designs can almost always be made equally well 
in silk, satin, velyet, or wool, as may be preferred. Style 
varies as much as material. Some of the most fashionable 
French dressmakers, as well as those on this side of the 
water (who ouly copy those abroad), make all dresses with 
paniers, or scarf, or full drapery, while others strictly adhere 
to long straight lines, und severe-looking redingotes, with 
Dut little drapery, but with easy fulness at the back, formed 
by large plaits.” The latter style requires « good figure, but 
is much better suited to a stout person than the claborate 
bunching that is too apt to be exaggerated. ‘The paniors 
apparently reduce thesize of the waist, but increase thatof tho 


: hips; and should, therefore, be worn only by slender people. 


‘As our readers know, the “redingotes” are very long cont 
basques or polonaise, which may be fastened down the 
front, or drawn open over an underskirt or petticoat, ns 
muy be wished. They are plain-fitting over the hips, and 
are but little trimmed, 

Some dressmakers make evening-dresses much wider 
aronnd the skirt than has been the custom of late, In 
the front and at the sides, the dress falls straight enongh 5 
Dut the tonrnure throws the skirt far out ut the back. ‘This 
is a new style, but not graceful. Low bodices are more and 
more worn for evening-dress; but as a rule, they are much 
Jess becoming than handsomely-trimmed, open-necked high 
waists. The pretty thin muslin and lace fichus add very 
much to the beauty of high-necked dresses, ‘The plain 
underskirt, with a full wide ruching or plaiting—which 
is made not to fall flat, but, to look very full—is new and 
popular; but such a trimmed skirt shows the fect much 
more than one where the bottom ornamentation is flatter, 
d yome thought should be taken as to the size and shape 
of tho fect before wearing the newer style. 

All colors aro worn—dark-green, dark-red, terra-cotta, 
dark-blue grays of all shades, as well as browns. In tho 
latter color, caro should be taken to avoid cinnamon-color, 
for it is excessively trying to all complexions. Gray is 
popular for evening-wear; and one of the prettiest toilettes 
we have seen for a young lady is of light-gray tulle, trimmed 
with deep pink roses. 

Mantes and visites aro of all styles. For autumn, black or 
colored camel's-hair is taking the place of silk and lace for 
wraps. But few colored figured or brocaded ones are worn 
on the street; but for driving, they are popular. 

Bonnets, if new, are mostly of tulle, embroidered with jot, 
steol, or colored beads; but fow new ones ure seen. As for 
this month, straws retrimmed are considered sufliciently 
good for the mid-season, 





OUR PARIS LETTER, 
Tur pes Perrrs Cuamrs. 
‘The latest modo for making dresses is a very sensible one. 
Tt consists in having the corsage of an entirely different ma- 
torial from the skirt, Now, as any skirt, particularly in 
these days of short dresses, will outwear two waists, it will 
reailily be understood how comfortable, convenfent, economt- 


| ical, and therefore doubly sensible, this new style is. The 


corsages are either Iong basques, or are made in the style of 
a Lonis XV coat. They may be of any material almost. 
Brocades, striped satins, corded and stamped velvets, or 
velvet and satin Pekins, being amongst the more popular. 
Plain satins are not appropriate for this purpose, however: 
neither is plain black velvet; though colored velvet waists, 
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in contrasting colors to those of the skirts, are sometimes ; royal blue, will reproduce the designs of the Séyres medal- 
seon. Generally, there is some affinity between the color of : lions, and on white or pale-green grounds the graceful floral 
the corsage and thatof the skirt. Thus, a striped satin } patterns of Dresden china, The genuine old brocades aro 
meryeilleux corsage, in blue and old-gold shades, is worn } all the rage now for the long coats that are worn with 
with a blue skirt; a ficelle-colored velvet, with a cream- different skirts. ‘The large-patterned brocades, used for 





tinted surah skirt, etc. Some of the striped satins, that como 
for corsages, have the stripes running sideways, in the old 
style that used to be called bayadere; but these patterns are 
extremely unbecoming, except to a very long-waisted thin 
figure. The latest combination in these materials is a series 
of black, brown, and yellow stripes, called “rattlesnake,” 
and really it is ugly enough to represent that venomous rep- 
tile, I do not recommend, I only chronicle it. All these 
‘Yarions fancy corsages aro worn in demi-toilette, or for street 
wear, being inappropriate for full dress. 

Some yery handsome combinations are shown in black 
watered silk, colored satin, and black Spanish lace, for fall 
visiting and reception-dresses, ‘The deep corsage of watered 
silk has an under-vest of the satin, just showing beneath the 
border of the waist in front. The skirt is of satin, composed. 3 


furniture coverings and for curtains in by-gone days, aro 1m- 

mensely popular for these coats. I cannot say that theso 
{showy materials and bright colors are either becoming or 
in good taste; but they are the fashion, and that is sufficient. 

Light lady's cloths, figured with birds or animals on palo- 
tinted grounds, are worn as costumes. The latest one is in 
ficelle-color, figured all over with huntiug-dogs in full cry, 
in black silk. The full draperies of the overskirt are 
caught up at one side with a miniature hunting-horn In 
silver. I have also seen a dark-red cashmere, figured all 
over with little black demons: this latter material is to be 
used for dressing-gowns. Black and silver swallows, on a 
pale-blue ground, form a much more elegant and tastoful 
device. 

All sorts of soft rich-looking materials will be in yoguo 


of a series of plaited flounces, over each of which falls a { for bonnets during the coming winter, velvets and plushea 
flounce of heavy black Spanish lace. Rose-pink and rose- } predominating, with felts for undress occasions. Even vol- 
crimson are the colors most frequently employed for the 3 vet strings, and flowers in shaded yelvets, will be used. 
satin skirts, Sometimes, a vivid scarlet flounce, with a } Dark colors for bonnets and hats will be the most fashion- 
Spanish lace one over it, alternates with a black plaited one, { able, the rich Marie Louise blue promising to be much 
the corsage being in black satin, liked in combination with copper-color. 

Lace parasols, either covered with rufiles of Spanish or } Luce es Hebert 


Chantilly lace, or with the cover made entitely of Spanish 
lace over colored satin, are much in vogue this fall. For 
very dressy occasions, a parasol in cream silk, covered with 
white dotted uet, put on full, and edged with white lace, is 
extremely pretty. Umbrellas for ladies’ uso are of medium 
size, the handles being perfectly plain and smooth, and in 
live ivory, with the owner's initials or monogram in colored 
letters at the top. Showy handles are no longer in vogue. 
A tiger's claw, set transversely, and tipped with gold, is 
considered « very stylish handle, and is assuredly a very 
costly one, 

Some of tho new styles for making skirts are yery novel 
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Fic. 1.—Bor's Surr, or Brows Heater Srnirep Woourn, 
The trousers are short, and buttoned at the side. Tho 
platted blouse has a deep collar, and is bound with braid, or 
may be finished by machine-stitching. 


Fia, 11.—Srv1ist Mantiy, yon a Lirrux Gimt. The undor 
part is a plain paletot, without sleeves, and the capo is 
slightly draped at the centro of the back with rosettes, This 


Raine OSS ti cereals , }Sarment may be made of any colored cloth or flannel, but 
ae ee ae Cea aaa ae } 4s exceptionally pretty if made of some Scotch plaid, Straw 
the wholo skirt from the waist to a point midway between } B44 trimmed with surah silk, to match the mantle in color. 
the knee and the hem. From the lowest puff, fell a full} F1a. 11—A Lrrree Grer’s Avremn Cor, or Gray Puarp. 
gathered flounce of the pale-blue surah, embroidered with } It is laid in plaits back and front, and has shirrings at the 
dark-blue. Underneath this flounce, to finish the skirt, were } Waist. A belt is attached where the shirrings begin. There 


set three very narrow plaitings of the surah. The corsage 
to be worn with this skirt was a deep basque, in solid dark- 
blue brocade, matching in hue the embroidery on the 
flounce. 
breadth covered with five plaited flounces, which met side 
panels in kilt-plaiting, These in their turn met full drap- 
erios, which covered the back of the skirt. 

We are threatened, for the coming season, with a deluge 
of what is known as “porcelain goods;” that is to say, the 
styles and ornamentation of different kinds of chinawaro, 
reproduced in silks and cashmeres, The first of these pat- 
terns was shown in batistes and muslins, during the latter 
part of the summor, crowding out the large Pompadour 


flowers that were all tho rage at the beginning of the season. ° 


Ladies showed themselves at the races, or at the watering- 
places, in Kate Greenaway gowns, all printed with little 
boys and girls in early English costumes, or in the Zoological 
Garden costumes, all overrun with elephants, and tigers, 
and lions, and dromedaries, or with Chinese-patterned mus- 
ins, reproducing the scenery and personages of the old blue 
willow-patterued ware. Now we are to have the Wedge- 
‘Wood cashmere, a dark-blue ground with the Wedgewood- 
ware personages and borders embroidered thereon in white 
silk. ‘Theso aro robe-dresses, and will not be very expensive. 
‘The same cannot be said of the new chené silks, that are to 
Yeproduce the blue-and-white and pink-and-white poree- 
Jains, uor the rich brocades, which, on a groundwork of 


Another skirt, in black surah, had the front } 


is a double collar, large pockets, and deep cuffs. Gray straw 
hat, trimmed with an ostrich feathor. 
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By 


OUR PURCHASING AGENCY. 
{After many urgent requests, we some time since established a 
} Purchasing Agency, and encouraged by the substantial recogni- 
on that has followed our efforts to meet the wants of persons 
4 wishing the best selected goods from the EASTERN MARKETS, al the 
} Lowest PRIcEs, tte again call attention to our unsurpassed ed- 
3 vantages for supplying “EVERYTHING used in the 10UBE, to the 
} entire satisfaction of all tcho favor us with their orders. Special 

attention is given to every article bought; and the list includ 
3 Ladies’, Gentlemen's, and Children’s Wear, Wedding Outfits, 
Injants' Wardrobes, Wedding, Holiday, and Birthday Presents, etc. 





The advantages gained by all persons sending their orders to 

§ our Purchasing Agency have been appreciated by the large number 

tho have been served since i has been established, in the saving 
} of money, time, and trouble, 
3 Bamples furnished, only on receipt of 25 cents, Circulars are 
i free to any one writing for them, containing full particulars, and 
} more of doing business. Remember all are served, uot only our 

subscribers, but any one else in want of goods or wearing apparei, 

Address all communications for our Purchasing Agency to 
; MRS. MARY THOMAS, 

P, 0. BOX 1626, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Peterson's Magazine—October, 1882, 























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































UP THE APPLE TREE. [See the Story.] 


































































































































































































CHILDREN’S FASHIONS FOR OCTOBER. HAT. 










































































FALL CLOAK: BACK AND FRONT. 

































































































































































WALKING-DRESSES FOR THE FALL. 






































































































































NEW. STYLE HOUSE-PRESS: BACK AND FRONT. 


























































































































FALL STYLES FOR HOUSE-DRESSES. 

























































































































































































































































































































































































Le HANDKERCHIEF END. NECK-TIEj IN MODERN POINT-LACE. 
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SMALL TABLE-CLOTH. NAMES FOR MARKING. 

































































IN THE GLOAMING. 


As Published by SEP. WINNER & SON, 1007 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia. 



























































Words by META ORRED. Music by ANNIE FORTESCUE HARRISON. 
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NEW STYLE FALL BONNETS AND HAT. 
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Mj ; friend, to join us—a most clever, charming 








HE twenty-fourth of March, 1880, is a 
1am not likely to forget; 
in the “Peshawar,” one of the Peninsular and 
Oriental floating palaces, towards Suez, with that 
happy hunting-ground of the imagination, the 
East, almost within our grasp. 

Too wise to organize one of those numerous 





contentious and utterly impracticable parties of | 


“sisters, cousins, and aunts,” so often seen 
abroad, my husband had contented himself with 
asking one bright handsome girl, -an intimate 





for we were speeding, ; 


companion, whom I shall call Carrie Nugent, in 
this modest attempt to recall various adventures 
in which she bore a part. 

We certainly made up in enthusiasm what we 
lacked in numbers, as we stood op deck, looking 
out at a long range of mountains stretching 
across the desert, wrapped in a pale pinkish 
haze, and reaching down to the shores of the 
Red Sea: the moimtains crossed by the children 
of Israel in their flight from Egypt. 

Near the landing-stage, a number of raw Arab 


troops were encamped. Donkeys were in waiting, 
to carry those passengers who wished to ride to 
Suez, three miles distant; and the drivers were 
shouting out the names of their respective beasts, 
much to the amusement of the people on board: 
“Mrs. Langtry,’ “Mrs. Cornwallis West,” 
“Roger Tichborne,” ‘“ Newman Hall,”’ and the 
“Bishop of London;” of the latter it being 
asserted that he was the “very deuce to go.” 

It was at Suez that I first encountered Eastern 
women. My husband and I, before dinner, 
strolled through the wretched town: a collection 
of mud hovels, with here and there a minaret 
striped like a zebra. On a shady walk, we saw 
a row of native women sitting, each in a single 
garment of dark-blue cotton, the brown faces 
partly hidden by a veil drawn across their 
mouths. The Eastern conception of modesty 
we found to be peculiar; for here, as at Cairo, 
and afterwards at Damascus, we beheld, in some 
{ cases, the most liberal exposure of bosom; but 


} no sooner did we come in sight than the women 
; yeiled their mouths in the utmost haste. 

$ Phere is only one train a day from Suez to 
‘Cairo. The line runs through the heart of the 
} desert, and there is nothing to be seen but sand, 
sand, sand; an occasional palm tree; and at 


long interyals, an oasis. As soon as we got into 
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} we went the usual rounds: the Coptie Church in 
‘the Christian quarter, built in the eighth cen- 
tury, in whose crypt the Holy Family are said to 
have taken refuge when they fied into Egypt; 
the mosque of Omar, the largest of the five 
hundred that adorn Cairo; the Island of Rhoda, 
| where Moses was hid in the bulrushes, according to 
Eastern tradition, and where there is a Nilometer, 
/ an ancient device for marking the rise ani fall of 
the river. The orange-groves were in full bloom— 
Arabs,heavily-laden | we saw no bulrushes—and we came away laden 
camels, and flocks ; with great branches of that delicious shrub. 
of sheep; and ow On Saturday, we started off, a party of ten, to 
heads were always} visit the Pyramids of Gizeeh, which have been 
out of the windows. | described to any extent already, by far abler 
At all the wayside ; pens; so that I shall only relate a conversation 
stations, veiled wo-} we had with the Arabs, which we thought had a 
men hawked about } delightfully Eastern flavor. As neither Carrie 
oranges, sugar-cane, nor I felt equal to “doing” the Pyramids, we 
and water-bottles. } took up a position outside, where owe had a capital 
Their arms were} iew of the Sphinx and Pyramids, while the 
covered with silver } more enterprising of our companions undertook 
bangles, and they the work of exploration. I began to sketch, 
laughed out merrily { while my particular attendant—a handsome 
when Carrie held} youth of fourteen, six feet high—held an um- 
forth her arms, simi- | brella over me; and we soon had a large circle 
larly adorned, for! of Arabs clustering around us, all gentle and 
them to notice. .} well behaved. We asked why they did not clear 
Arrived at Cairo, we put up at the New Hotel, ' away the sand that covered the body and paws 
a palatial residence standing in the midst of a} of the Sphinx. «Who pay, then?” cried an 
large garden filled with tropical trees and plants. , old Arab, excitedly: «Why you not pay money, 
The next day; we began our sight-seeing. We?! and dig out Sphinx much as you like?” “But 
went first to see the dancing dervishes, and after- | why should we pay to keep your monuments in 
wards the howling dervishes ; but they have both j order?’ objected Carries. ‘If we are to bear 
been described hundreds of times; and as we } the expense, we ought to keep them for our- 
found neither a pleasant spectacle, we were only } selves.” “And you can have them,’ said the 
too glad to turn our backs on them. © After that, ; accommodating Arab. “You may take Sphinx 


























ARABS AND EGYPTIANS. 








RAILROAD ALONG THE NILE, 


—if yon can move it,” he added, with a grim! ‘You no woman; you girl,” he replied, eyeing 
smile, ‘her leisurely ; “you no husband, but you have 
At this we all laughed, and Carrie said: } one this year.” 


“You think we have nothing to do but to send } Ihave never heard that Arabs had the gift of 
money here. Don’t you know that we are ‘second sight or the prophetic eye, but this pre- 


poor?” diction was actually verified; for after enslaving 
“You poor? Ha,ha! If you poor, you never | halfa dozen, including a young Arab sheik, who 
come here. Take much money come here.” ‘had already two wives, and formally proposed 


“T am a poor woman, at any rate,” said | en-route to Jericho, Carrie fell a victim to the 
Carrie. {charms of an officer whom she met at Malta, 
° 
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and became a wife before the year had run its ; 
course. 

The burden of the conversation, out of which 
Carrie had dropped, was now sustained by the 
old Arab and the umbrella-bearer. The word 
“Halima” occurred so often, that at last we 
asked what it meant. ‘It is the name of his 
daughter,” explained the young man, pointing to 
the old one. ‘He not'let me marry her, if I not 
give him £50, I give him £20, and no more.” 

“He not have my daughter,” commented the 
aged one, with decision. 

“Why don’t you run away with her?’’ said T 
to my young Arab. 

“Tf he do, I shoot him like a quail,” said the 
outraged parent. This threat produced no ill-§ 
feeling, and the suitor went off into a fit of good- 
humored laughter. 

“Sing a love-song about Halima,”’ I cried. 

“Old man shoot me,’’ objected the lover. 

“You like to make yourself ass, I not care; I! 
not touch you,’ was the contemptuous reply of 
the father. 

“We should like to see Halima. Is she 





pretty?” asked Carrie. ; He O80 ABLES 
“She is beautiful!” said father and lover in a; 
breath, agreed for once. } father to yield, lest his daughter should not find 
«Go and fetch her for us to see,” urged? another husband. But this idea was most indig- 
Carrie. ‘ } nantly repudiated. 


“No,” cried the youth, firing up at such an} ‘Everyone want to marry Halima. Ten, 
idea; “she stay in her house. If you want to | twenty beautiful rich men would come to-morrow 
see her, go find her.”’ } and ask for her.” 

“What you saying?” grumbled the old man. i Our interest in the*wooing o’t had not flagged ; 
“What Halima to you? She my daughter, not} but the sketches were done, and after an inter- 
your wife.”’ } esting visit to some of the tombs belonging to the 

This was a fact as indisputable as unpalatable, | Memphian necropolis, we mounted our donkeys, 
and to effect a diversion, I recommended the} rode to our carriages, and drove back to Cairo. 
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lay, the 28th, being Easter Day, we at-! great numbers, driving in broughams, with the 
tended service at the charming little English { blinds drawn half down, and their fuces shrouded 
church, near the hotel, and that afternoon drove jin the white tulle yashmak, which enhances the 
to Shoobra, the great Sunday drive of Cairo. | beauty of their lustrous dark eyes, and tones down 
The road winds through a groye of cactus, with } other features not so good. They peered curiously 
feathery white sont trees arching overhead. } out of the carriage-windows, to catch a glimpse 
Every conceivable style of equipage and mount is ; of the world from which they ure so carefully 
to be seen. ‘he ladies of the harem uppeared in } excluded, and we peered as curiously in, being 








} devoured, us all Europein women are who visit 










































; the East, by a desire to see and know something 
| of their domestic life. The gardens are delightful, 
and abound in dazzling color and trees of orange, 
‘lemon, pepper, and citron, the chief attraction 
being the Khedive’s summer palace, (he has an 
{ endless profusion of them all over Cairo,) which 
{ has in the centre a large lake, surrounded by a 
| covered corridor of Carrara marble. In the cen- 

tre of the lake is a marble island, supported on 
{the backs of crocodiles. On our return we saw 
i the Khedive—a young and handsome man. He 
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drove in an open Victoria, accompanied by # , the carriages left the fashionable drive in a rush. 
gentleman in uniform, and surrounded by an {headed by the royal suite, and drove pell-mell, 
escort of mounted soldiers, followed by several } as hard as they could tear, back to town. At the 
other carriages, containing his attendants. He } entrance to the drive, all the runners or sais were 
wore plain clothes, and saluted everyone by ’ drawn up in a line, waiting for their different 
touching his red fez. He was then yery popular, ) carriag iro with 
and said to bé reforming Egypt. At sundown, ! loud shouts, carrying a long wand in their Wands. 





, Which they preceded into Ca 
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DISTANT VIEW OF THE PYRAMIDS. 


and running at a wonderfully swift pace. They $and then the lady-in-waiting murmured ‘the 
are extremely active, never seem to tire, and {princess is coming.” She came forward very 
keep up for hours; but they are a short-lived } gracefully, and shook hands, after which we all 
vace. Their costume is gorgeous, and consists of | sat down, and the princess lighted her cigarette. 
a richly-embroidered zouave jacket, voluminous } Ter appearance was decidedly prepossessing: & 
trousers, and a fez, with a black silk tassel} creamy skin without one tinge of color, dead-gold 
hanging half way down the back. i hair, soft hazel eyes, and a Greek profile, with 
Monday was delightfully spent at the Boolak } rather full but well-cut lips. She had beautiful 
Museum, where we saw the most bewildering col- } teeth, and a charming smile, which now and 
lection of mummies, sphinxes, scarabei, papyrus, | again broke into low musical laughter. She wore 
arms, Cleopatra’s jewels, and a bust of the Pharaoh } a black velvet dress, made with an immensely 
who was drowned in the Red Sea, Later we had | long train; a long, half-fitting jacket, trimmed 
an interesting yisit to Miss Whateley’s school for } with a wide band of bronze beading, and a white 
Arab children. She is the daughter of Arch- 
bishop Whateley, and has for twenty years de- 
voted herself to the task of educating and con- 
yerting the youthful Arab; but she told us that 
where her scholars become Christians, they are 
compelled to keep it dark, as they would cer- 
tainly be murdered by fanatical relatives if it 
were known. ‘ 
By a great stroke of good fortune, we found 
ourselves introduced, by a member of the Khe- 
diye’s government, into the harem of the beau- 
tiful Princess Tufika Monsour, a sister of the 
Khediye, next day. In a half-hour’s drive, we 
reached the palace, in the environs of Cairo. 
Some black eunuchs opened the entrance-gates, 
and behind a folding-sereen we were received by 
gome white "slaves, who took our cloaks and 
parasols, and showed us into a large corridor. 
Here a faded French lady, dame du compagnie 
of the princess, and very gracious in manner, 
came forward, saluted us, and we then accom- 
panied her to a state drawing-room, leading out { satin waistcoat. Her 
of an ante-room. Presently, one of the slaves } figure, like that of 
brought in a silver rack full of cigarettes, and | most Eastern wo- 
placed them on a table near us, with a round ; men, was rather too 
silver tray for the ashes. Several other attend- | much inclined to em- 
ants clustered at the door; one of them holding } bonpoint; but as 
a tray, with a richly-embroidered flap, shaped i these Indies never 
something like a heraldic shield, hanging down } wear stays, take no 
in front. On it were arranged minute cups of } exercise, loll about 
thick black coffee, in richly-ornamented stands. } on sofas all day, and 


After lighting our cigarettes, coffee was handed, * eat no end of sweet- GUIDES TO PYRAMIDS. 
Vou. LXEXXII.—18. 
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meats, it is not to be wondered at. Her man- ; objets d’art. Some of 
ner to us was quite that of a royal lady; full of > the rooms were hung 
hauteur at first: and she surveyed us with an air ; with pale-blue satin 
of scrutiny, as she puffed away lazily at her! damask, others with 
cigarette; but she gradually thawed, and became : ) pale-pink — every- 
genial, and even jolly, after a time, She was ‘where vases, tables, 
very full of fun, thoughtful and intellectual, be- Salbums, pictures, an- 
sides being most communicative. ; ; tiquities, artistic 

She told us that she was the second wife of | treasures without 
Tbrahim Pasha ; that he had married at eighteen, ‘end, the private 
and was left a aidower with one son a year later; ° boudoir being the 
had remained unmarried ten years, and then } most charming of all. 
made her his wife, when she was seventeen; that ‘ 
she was now twenty-nine. A good deal of light 
conversation in French followed, when presently 
three children, with their attendants, passed 
through the hall, and were called in to see us by 
their mother. Two beautiful girls of ten and — 
eight years, and a little boy of three, all dressed 
alike in costumes of a soft, creamy ms aterial | 
elaborately trimmed with white satin. 

The girls had splendid hair, which was fas 
tened back with large white satin bows. The 
eldest was very dark, with enormous black eyes, 
and considered like the pasha, her futher. The 
second had the lovely oval face, creamy skin, and 
soft eyes of the mother. Their portraits ia oil 
adorned the walls of the reception-room; but 
were badly painted, and in no way did them 
justice. 

After the children’s departure, the princess 
kindly allowed us to be conducted all through 
her private apartments and innumerable boudoirs} ASCENDING THE PYRAMIps, 
and drawing-rooms, covered with portraits of the! Her dressing-room and bed-room were marvels of 
royal family, and filled with a profusion of, elegance. The bed was an enormons one, draped 
} with blue satin, the sheets and pillows being 
; ornamented with lace. We were then shown the 

Turkish bath, with its white marble floor, and 
{divans covered with Turkish toweling, pretty 
i wrappers hanging on the pegs, and dainty slip- 
} pers, covered with gold embroidery, standing 
} ready for use. In the second room, there was a 

large silver bath, with taps and a douche for the 
i finishing process. This led out of the pasha’s 
; dressing-room. We returned to the princess, and 
sshe led us into another reception-room, looking 
j into her garden, and we sat some time in a fern- 
} filled, shady grotto, with running water pouring 
| down on either side, through which we could see 
{ the gardens and fountains beyond. The princess 
} has a great. deal of taste, is clever, and extremely 
well read. She talked most agreeably, and gave 
us a curious insight into Eastern customs. She 
said, among other things, that according to their 
code it was quite shocking for a husband and 
wife to appear in public together, and that as she 
BEDOUIN SHEIK AT THE PYRAMIDS and her husband were fond of taking a constitu- 
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tional, they were obliged to resort to a ruse in {men into her palace, many of them unwary 
order to enjoy it: they drove in separate car- } Europeans; and when she tired of them, had 
riuges out four miles in the desert, strolled about } them probably bow-strung, and thrown into the 
until they were tired, and then came home by ‘Nile. So many young men disappeared mysteri- 
different routes. We showed her some silver } ously, that she at last became too notorious, 
bangles we had bought, at which she looked with H and had to leave Egypt and fly to Constantinople 
an indulgent smile, saying that foreigners were } for protection. 
fond of those things—only low-caste women wear H 
them in the East, dancing-girls, and the wives of § 
the fellahs. And when we waxed enthusiastic } 
about the magnificence and beauty of the Cairo } 
bazaars, she said that she had heard of them often, ; 
but had never seen them. We asked if she did 
not find it excessively tiresome to be shut up like 
a prisoner from year’s end to year’s end; and she 
said that all Eastern women would gladly welcome 
their emancipation, but that for the present they 
must submit to their bondage. The princess 
eyed our toilettes with approval, and declared 
that the majority of the English women to whom 
she gaye audience appeared in shabby serge 
“traveling-dresses, and large straw hats tied down 
under their chins. She laughed musically in 
describing them, and, I could see, thought them 
remarkable framps. Before we took our depar- 
ture, the slaves handed us iced orangeade in large 
glass goblets, with covers decorated with a deep 
rim of gold and a coat-of-arms. They handed us, 
also, towels, elaborately embroidered with white 
and gold thread, to use after partaking of the 
beverage. The princess gave us each a cabinet 
photo, with her autograph in Turkish and French. 
As we passed out, the slaves held our cloaks 
across their extended arms, covered with a rich § 
cloth, and we drove back to the hotel, delighted : 
with our three hours’ visit to the charming : 
princess. ; 
In spite of the secluded life that Eastern : 
women lead, we were told afterwards, on good 
authority, that there is an extraordinary secret 
influence exercised over the state by the harem. 
All sorts of scandals are rife about the women ; 
of highest rank in Cairo, and I suppose the | 
intolerable monotony and ennui of their lives 3 
gives rise to more or less discreditable adventures. i 
We heard that the Princess Tufika Monsour, when * 
she was a girl, used io bribe her keepers to let ; 
her go out and prowl about the streets of Cairo, ; 
incognito, dla Haroun Alraschid; and that once, 3 
when by the orders of the Khediye a cordon of | 
police was drawn around Shepherd’s Hotel, 
the princess was found conducting a promising 
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The next day, a friend called by appointment. 


little flirtation with some member of the jeu-’ 
nesse dorée! er aunt, the Princess Nazli; 
Tlanam, daughter of Mehemet Ali, was cele- | 
brated for the number of her cold-blooded 


murders. She was in the habit of entrapping 


} European customs. 


to take us to be presented to the Khedive’s wife: 
he has only one, it being the fashion among the 
highest Turkish officials to so far conform to 
Ii was extremely hot. the 
khamseen wind being positively scorching. We 
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drove through the and eicanes of the Palace § 


of Ismaila, and several courtyards and archways, i 
until we arrived at the bottom of a double flight } 


of marble steps, which united at the top. Here 
we were received exactly as we had been the 
day before, and conducted into a large reception- 
room on the ground floor, deliciously cool and 
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wore Spero any ae Ans in prilliants 
as a brooch, and her wedding-ring. This was 
rather a surprise to us; for with our preconceived 


ideas of Eastern magnificence, we had expected 


her to blaze like a chandelier. Her face was 
very pretty ; but her figure had lost every vestige 
of shape; her arms and wrists might have 


dark—a delightful contrast to the glare outside. } belonged to one of Raphael's cherubs. She seemed 
Groups of slaves immediately assembled at the} rather shy, and lacked general small talk. She 
door. They wore bright-colored cotton dresses ; spoke French well, and assented smilingly to the 
made with flowing trains, loose jackets, high-} remarks made from time to time, with a ‘Oui, 
heeled red shoes, and turbans with feathers and} madame.” Presently she sent for a large book 
flowers sticking out all around them. When in} of photos, taken up the Nile last winter, when 
the presence of their mistress, they stand around } the Khedive made a trip to the First Cataract. 
in a semi-circle, with folded arms, and eyes bent } We all clustered around, and she turned over 
on the ground. The inevitable cigarettes were; the leaves. She also showed us a portrait, 
handed, and cups of coffee, in stands of filigree } painted on ivory, of the Khedive; who is very 
gold, thickly set with rubies and diamonds. We} handsome, and resembles his sister, the Prin- 
were now quite familiar with the routine of} cess Tufika Monsour. 

Eastern etiquette, and lighted up quite naturally. Then she ordered that her two sons should be 
Not so Mrs. Johnson, a fat English lady who ; brought in. Two shy, dark boys, of six and four 
was awaiting her presentation—a representative H years, with close-cropped hair and arrayed in 
British matron, who would no more have} knickerbockers, came in, salaamed, and seated 
dreamed of smoking a cigarette at home than } themselves side by side on two chairs opposite 
of dancing the can-can. It was most diverting to; their mother, who was giving us a touching 
see the poor woman puffing away under protest, } account of the death of her little girl. They 
coughing and wheezing in the most alarming } seemed very unhappy and ill at ease, and arose 
style; until the lady who was imtroducing us} with alacrity when leave was given them to 
came to her rescue, and assured her that it would} depart. They had an Oxford tutor. 

not be an unpardonable breach of good manners The princess told us that she never walked in 
to give up the attempt. Soon, a smiling gentle } the grounds of the Palace of Ismaila, as they were 
little dark-eyed woman entered—the princess ; { overlooked by certain. rooms where the Khediye 
and on our being introduced, first shook hands, } sometimes gave audience. After staying an 
and then salaamed in Eastern fashion by touch-} hour—to have gone before would have been 
ing her forehead with one finger, much as a} considered disrespectful—we made our compli- 
groom would do in England. She was dressed } ments and adieux to the great lady of Egypt, 
in a pink foulard; and like the Princess Tufika, } and took our departure. 
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UP THE APPLE TREE, 


BY ALICE I. M’ALILLY- 





I cannor remember the time when I was not } Thad said nothing to mother about our quarrel ; 
acquainted with Tom. It seems as though I / and I kept my back toward her as much as pos- 
ave known him ever since I was born. We ; sible, so that she should not see my swollen eyes. 
played together, long before we were old enough ; Once she asked me if I “knew what I was 
to go to school; and when that important day { about,” when I was vainly trying to make the 
arrived, we went together, and were firm allies ; lid of the coffee-pot fit the sugar-bowl. Late in 
as long as our school-days lasted. After that, ; the afternoon, she asked me to go and pick some 
Tom still came to sce me; and by-and-by; grew } apples, and added: “Do hurry, Bessie, for it is 
sentimental, till I blushingly owned to imyself | going to rain: you had better go to the tree at 
that Tom was my lover. ee foot of the orchard, for it is quite full, and 
* When Tom was twenty-one years of age, his } you will be near the machine-shed, so that you 
father gave hima farm, and built him a pretty } can tuke shelter, in case of sudden rain.” 
house upon it. The very next day, Tom came and } Tlooked up at the sky, but as yet could see 
asked me to be his wife. This occurred early in i no signs of a storm, for my eye was not as prac- 
the spring. The wedding was fixed to take place ; ticed as mother’s. But I observed that the cows 
jin the autumn. We planned and were very happy {were coming home from the outlying meadow 
in the pleasing prospect of the fature. { pasture, and were even now crossing the little 

‘The Indian corn was ripe: the crop heavy and } shallow river that Jay between the home-fields 
fine. But on the very first day of harvest, Tom and { and it. “It is a'good hour before their time,” T 
Tquarreled. You see, Tom came to me, as T was } said, “and they have a reason for it. Mother 
on my way to the spring-house, and began to } must be right, and I had better hurry.” 
tense me? [had a headache, and that made me} So T tied on my broad-leafed hat, and took © 
alittle cross. ‘Go away,” I said, “and let me i pail and started, glad of a chance, T must confess, 
alone.” “Not until you give me a kiss,” he } to get out by myself. 
answered, looking as if he had only to ask. I 1 very soon found the tree. The limbs were 
leaned back against the fence, so as to avoid him; } high, but fortunately a ladder had been left 
put he sprang forward and snatched one. That } against the tree; and I had just stepped from 
made me angry. ‘I will never speak to you thé ‘last round, when the ladder slipped to 
again,” I said. ‘Never! Never!” one side; tottered for a moment, and before I 

Tom whistled, softly. ‘ Never is a long time, { could prevent it, tumbled to the ground, leaving 
Bessie,” he said, coolly. ‘People change their ; me up. in the tree, fifteen feet at least from the 
minds, sometimes.” And with that, he laughed, turf beneath. 
and walked off, never once looking back. , “How am J going to get down?” I said, dis- 

Now Tom knew, just as well as could be, that Ij mally. “But no matter,’ I added, after a 
loved him to distraction. He knew, too, that I 2 «Vil first’ get my apples, and then 





had just the least bit of temper. He had no j think of the other.” So I went resolutely to 
business to aggravate me. ‘It was his fault,”’ I } work, and in a short time had filled my pail. 
kept telling myself, “that I said what I did.” } Then I sat down, and tried to think of some way 
As loug as it was said, too, I meant to stick to it. | out of my difficulty. I looked in every direction, 
Nevertheless, I had hard work all the morning } hoping to see’some of the men. But they were 
to keep the tears back. The hours were terribly j all off in the hay-field, quite out of hearing. 
Jong, but noon came, at Inst; and the harvest- } What should I do? 
hands came trooping in to dinner, father and 
‘Yom among the last, for Tom was helping father } all day was rapidly approaching. I was dread- 
that day, Tom spoke tome; but as I made no i fully afraid of lightning ; and when the thunder 
reply, he paid no more attention to me, and went § began to roll, my spirits gave way, and I cried 
pack to the fields without’ so niach'asdooking at { in good earnests:’ I felt certain that the tree was 
me, If he had tried to make up with me, or { going to be struck, and I ofcourse killed. 
even appeared angry, I could have stood it} A happy thought crossed my mind, at last. t 
better. But to completely ignore me! {dried my eyes, and taking off my apron, tied 
Vou LXXXII.—19, (278) . 





Meantime, the storm that had been threatening: 
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it to the pail, which I lowered as far as I could, § coming down in torrents. It was just too much, 
and then let drop to the ground. Fortunately, } I burst into sobs. 


it did not upset. I then thought of swinging 
myself down from the limbs; but the more I 


He eyidently heard me, for he stopped and 
listened a2 moment, and then called my name 


looked, the more dangerous the descent appeared. again. I bit my lips. Net for she world, I told 


““Imay as well be killed by the lightning as 
break my neck,” I said.“ Oh, dear, what shall 
Ido?” 

Just then, two or three big drops of rain fell 
upon my face; and my tears broke forth afresh, 
till I saw Tom coming throngh the orchard, with 


myself, would I speak. But when Tom took up 
the pail again, and started once more, somehow, 
before L knew it, I had cried: “Oh, Tom, do 
help me down.” 

He came back to the tree; peered mysteriously 
up at the branches; shook his head, pretending 


an umbrella and my waterproof. At this, all my; to see nothing; and then, all at once, as if 


pride and anger returned, with some mortification 
added at being caught in such a plight, Tom, 
as I afterwards learned, had been to the house, 
and mother had sent him after me. 

He came slowly on, as though it was the most 
beautiful day of the year; and never once looked 
up‘at the tree. But when he got under me, he 
glanced at my apron and the pail, and remarked, 
as though to himself: “There must be a woman 


around here somewhere, judging by the looks of 


things.” 

Now at this I was angrier than ever. “He 
knows exactly where I am,” I said to myself, 
“‘and does it to aggrayate me.’ At last he 
called: “Bessie! 0, Bessie!’ But I never 
answered. He called and called, half a dozen 
times; but getting no reply, proceeded to unfold 
my waterproof, put it carefully around his own 
shoulders, open the umbrella, and pick up the 
pail. I could hardly believe my eyes. ‘TE 
thonght she was somewhere near,” he said, 
aloud, “but I find I was mistaken;’’ and.then 


apparently quite surprised, asked: “Why, is it 
you there, Bessie?” 

Then seeing my disheyeled hair, my swollen 
face, my torn, wet dress, he cried: ‘ Who'd have 
thought it?” and broke into a hearty laugh; and 
I could not, for the life of me, help joining him, 
as I saw him looking up merrily at me. [laughed 
until I cried again. 

Tom soon had the ladder raised up again. “But 
sitstill,” hecried. ‘You might fall, dear.” With 
the words, he hurried up himself; helped me 
down ; wrapped my cloak around me, and kissed 
me, ever so tenderly. Then with his arm around 
me, and the umbrella over us both, we walked 
slowly back to the house. And that was the end 
of our quarrel; for after harvest was pver, we 
were married, and we haye neyer quarreled since. 

Now don’t suppose that Tom conquered me. 
Not a bit of it. No woman ought to give in; and 
T didn’t: that is, not intentionally, I didn’t 
mean to break my word; but somehow, I did, 
and spoke to Tom, after all: and perhaps it is 


he coolly started for the house. The rain was! best for people to change their minds, sometimes. 
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‘Wars I am dead, you will not quite forget? 
Dear love, you will not quite forget your own, 

Who sleeps so droamlessly, with silent lips, 

Under the flow'rs the gold-bee, droning, sipe— 
Low down beneath the grasses tangled grown? 


You will not quite forget the loving arms 
That used to creep and twine about your neck, 
“In those sweet far-off days of love and trust? 
Ah! that such love should turn to veriest dust, 
Beyond the thrill of cry, or smile, or beck. 


You will not qnite forget the clinging lips, 
Rose-red and warm with youth's own royal wine; 
Not quite forget the kisses, close and.strong— 
Ah, God! the rapture staid not over long. 
‘The worms will not much pity flesh of mine, 


Dear heart, when I am dead, through all the space 
Of living you may tread, ah! promise me, 
Sometimes you'll think of one who mutely dreams 


No dreams beside the unknown waveless streams; 
Whore barque went out upon the shoreless sca. 


Alone and oarless—drifting, drifting out 

Beneath the sunrise glories of the East; 
Think of the drooping lids that veiled the eyes, 
Before they opened to the yague surpriso 

‘The king spread for them at the morning feast, 


¥en though come fairer head may Iie upon 
The throbbing, passionate heart that was mine own, 
¥en thongh some darker eyes look into yours, 
And sweeter tips press close with sorceress lures, 
And she has'all my kingdom, crown, and throne, 


Oh, love, ont there beneath the violets, 
Beyond the reach of sin, and toil, and fret, 

Will lie the tryest, heart a man o'er won, 

The deepest, tenderest love—unspent, undone— 
An! say, dear loyo, you will not quite forget? 
You will not quite forget? 


MISS ALDERLY’S LAW-SUIT. 





BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 





CHAPTER Tf. $so much as a fear that she should lose the com- 
“J never saw such a lot of horrid old trum- } panionship of Cousin Elsie Doane, who acied as 
pery in my life,” said Grace Alderly. ‘The } her chaperon, and managed the household; but 
idea, Julia, of making me climb all these stairs } whose heart was so wrapped up in the two small 
to look at this rubbish, If they were Queen } people, that, very probably, she would follow 
Anne things, now, it would be different: one $ them, if they went elsewhere. 
could make some use of them; but theré’s So, for nine months, Julia Southgate had lived 
nothing to be done with these—nothing.” 3 under Miss Alderly’s roof; and as time went on, 
“Well, I think that old chest of drawers is } the sojourn proved far from pleasant in many 
delightful. Just look at those brass rings, and ‘ways. It was so difficult, indeed, that nothing 
those impossible claws,’’? returned Miss South- ; but her Joye for the children, and her pledge to 
gate. their mother, induced her to remain; for Miss 
“Tt is perfectly hideous,’ shivered Miss § Alderly alternated between spasms of affection 
Alderly. “It used to stand in grandpapa’s } and sulky ill-nature. But shé had learned that 
bedroom. I ordered that furnished as a guest- } there were limits beyond which it was not safe to 
chamber, and the upholsterer sensibly banished ; go with “her dear Julia,” as she called the 





this monster.”’ jyoung lady, when the affectionate impulse 
“TJ should like to have it in my room,” said chanced to have the upper hand. Still, she 
Miss Southgate. saunas to be as tormenting as only a mean- 


“Tye three minds to put it there, just to} ‘ spirited, narrow-minded person can be. One 
punish you, my dear. You thought, at first ; S week, Julia was to behave and be treated as an 
glance, you had unearthed some treasures; and : important member of the family; the next, to be 
now that I was silly enough to mount up here— { eacleusied to the school-room, and taught to 
just look at the stains on my dress—you persist { Syemember her subordinate position. But Miss 
in your opinion, from sheer feminine obstinacy.” : Southgate had grown to regard both demonstra- 

She laughed, and shook her skirts to get rid of 3 tions with equal indifference ; and was as deaf to 
the dust, abhorrent to her orderly soul; and 3 Grace’s plaintive complaints of her coldness when 
Julia Southgate laughed too, thinking that it was } in a tender mood, as she was to the slights and 
lucky it happened to be a day when she was in 3 petty tyranny suggested by a different state of 
favor, else Miss Alderly’s disgust, in all proba- $ feeling. 
bility, would have procured her a sharp reproof, This was the first time Miss Alderly had 
instead of this good-natured ridicule. {visited her Berkshire home since she left it 

The two young ladies were standing in an attic 3 immediately after her grandfather's death. The 
of the beautiful country-house of which Grace ‘house had remained shut up till May of this 
was the mistress; and wherein, owing to certain ; year, when Miss Alderly, considering that to 
circumstances, Julia Southgate’s position was ! prolong any sentimental reluctance to return 
somewhat anomalous. Her duties were clear } ; would be a weakness, had it put in order and 
and defined enough: she was the governess of § 3 partially refurnished. Miss Southgate and the 
Grace’s nephew and niece; but then she was { $ children had been established there since the 
also their relative, on their mother’s side; aaate pantie of June; but Grace and her cousin 
the father had promised his dying wife that her ; paid a round of visits before coming, and only 
beloved cousin should have the bringing up of } arrived in the second week ef July. 
the children, It was near the middle of August, now; and 

The widower, who was Miss Alderly’s haif- ; Julia Southgate had found plenty of opportunities 
brother, had gone out to India, shortly after his : and reasons for regretting the early weeks of her 
bereavement; and would be obliged to remain ; sojourn, with their blessed freedom and quiet, 
for a couple of years. During this period, his ; though on the whole Grace had shown herself 
boy and girl were to live with their aunt. his } unusually amiable. When she came, she brought 
arrangement, natural as it seemed, had not been Be her a bevy of young ladies, who courted 


the result of affection on the young lady’s part, {and flattered her, making it evident that they 
(275) 
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regarded Miss Southgate merely in the light cae “‘Tlow many stories it could tell,’ said Miss 
governess, and one sadly spoiled, too; and this } Southgate, thoughtfully. ‘There is always 
disregard of the handsome clever girl kept! something puthetic to mein a bit of old furni- 
dormant the bitterness and jealousy which / ture, that somebody has kept from youth io 
were so ofien roused in Grace’s mind by her} age.” 
friends’ admiration of Julia, and their annoying “Oh, yes, and I shall like to ans) something 
habit of showing that they considered anybody } about that was dear grandma’s,’’ said Grace, 
to he envied who had the good fortune to possess } with a little gush of sentiment, so at variance 
her society. Since the departure of her visitors, i with the lately-expressed suggestion of selling 
Grace's good-humor had continued, because she | the rubbish that Miss Southgate with difficulty 
was obliged to depend a good deal on Julia’s } repressed a smile. 
companionship ; and slie knew that if she wanted } They talked for a little about the cabinet, and 
this, she must guard her tongue and her actions. | Miss Alderly decided to have it removed down- 

So the affectionate spirit had remained upper- } stairs, growing quite enthusiastic and poetical as 
most; and even when an occasional cloud arose, | she related certain incidents of her childhood to 
it was caused by Grace’s fears that Miss South-{ which the recollection of “dear grandmamma ” 
gate did not respond demonstratively enough to} had given rise. Finally, Miss Southgate opened 
her affection; for like a great many thoroughly } the chest of drawers. The upper part let down 
selfish people, Grace was morbidly sensitive; } and made a writing-table, showing a row of 
and often seemed to find as much bitter pleasure { drawers behind. She pulled these out, one after 
in having her own feelings hurt as she took, in} one, and suddenly exclaimed : 
certain moods, in ioruee! the feelings of others. i “Why, here are a quantity of papers—they 

This afternoon she had been seized by a rest-} must have been your grandfather's.” 
less fit. She could neither read nor settle down “Yes; but they can be nothing of any import- 
to her usually favorite occupation of lace-making; } ance,” returned Miss Alderly. Grandpa was 
and as cousin Elizubeth had gone to spend the} the most orderly and particular man in the 
day with a friend, she took possession of Julia { world.” 
as soon as the children had finished their lessons ; “Then you come honestly by your gifts in 
and had gone for a “good play”’ in the orchard } that line,” said Julia. “I always admire it in 
with some little visitors. you. All the more, perhaps, because 1 am some- 

Finding Miss Southgate anxious to write ; what careless myself. But you are the most 
letters unconsciously rendered Grace the more ; orderly person I ever knew.” 
eager for her society. She finally remembered Grace smiled at the compliment, which was 
Julia's telling her of some old farniture which had thoroughly deserved, and replied, complacently : 
been found in the attic, and decided this wasafa-} ‘Oh, order is the chief of all virtues, there can 
vorable opportunity to make a pilgrimage thither, i be no doubt of that.”’ 
which had resulted in disappointment, so far as i Miss Southgate thought it could be carried to 
the gratification of her taste was concerned. ‘an extreme ; but she did not say so, though 

“T might have recollected there was nothing | Grace often displayed her predominant virtue in 
worth looking at,” she said. “This other old } little ways very annoying to those about. For 
trampery used to stand in grandma’s rooms. } instance, if anybody laid a book down for a 
After she died, grandpa had the things put up| moment, she would invariably pick it up and 
here, because the sight of them made him melan- } consign it to some remote shelf in the bookcase. 
choly. It would anybody, I should think. That} To moye a vase or ornament two inches out of 
was her work-table. Isn't it ugly? I declare, } the place where she had elected that it was to 
one would like to sell the old horrors, just to get } stand became a crime. 






































rid of them; only I don’t suppose any person} Come, Julia dear, suppose we go downstairs, 
would buy them. Old rubbish that was in the | It is nearly four o'clock, and I should like a cup 
house when grandma came as a bride.”’ i of tea. After that we can go out in the garden,” 


“T like the cabinet, and your grandfather's } said Grace. 
bureau,” said Julia, not feeling it necessary to} “ Hadn't you better examine these?” asked 
be frank, and tell Miss Alderly that she wondered ' Miss Southgate. ‘You know, Mr. Crawford 
childish associations had not endeared the things | asked you to make sure that none of your grand- 
to her. } father’s papers had been overlooked. There 

“Yes. ‘The cabinet is rather quaint. I think | is just a chance there might be something here 
I will have it put in the library,’’ returned peo he could turn to good use in your law- 
Grace, j suit.’ 
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“Everything of importance was in the town- § asked as they reached the door of Miss Alderly’s 
house,” said Grace. ‘ Mark looked at them all. bee 


These are old accounts, and the like. It would “Yes, please,” returned Grace, halting over 





be nonsense to bother Mark with them.” ; the last word as if it was an effort to pronounce it. 
“Oh, in his character of lawyer, no work of “T think I shall drive up to the Broughtons,” 
that sort would bother him,’’ Miss ‘Southgate } she added, quite sharply. ‘It is so poky stop- 
answered. ping at home all day without a soul to speak to.”” 
“Dear me, how persistent you are,’ said} This little ebullition caused Miss Southgate 
Grace. secretly to smile again; for it had not been two 
“But you might as Well give them to Mr. }hours since Grace had declared that to have 


Crawford, when he comes,’ said Julia. ‘The 
last time I heard him speak of the case, I thought } lightful.”” 
he seemed a little uneasy on certain points. $ “Ah, well. after to-morrow you will not have 
Now these might be, here, just what he wauts to 4 time to be lonely; for Mr. Crawford comes on 
insure success.” } Saturday, does he not ?”’ returned Miss Southgate. 
The suit referred to was one going on between} ‘‘ Yes,” said Grace. Then irritation at Julia’s 
Miss Alderly: and a cousin; and if she won it, { total disregard of her spitefulness induced her to 
her already ample fortune would be a good deal ‘add: “TI suppose he will be glad the Everett 
increased. But much as she loved money, what } girls are gone; but I wish now I had kept them 
she cared most about was defeating Henry Doane, i till Saturday morning.” 
in what she termed his iniquitous attempt to} “Oh, you will have a whole day of anticipa- 
defraud her of her rights. } tion, and that is always pleasant,” said Julia, 
“Mark is not at all uneasy. Iam sure to suc- (laughing, and her obtuse refusal to be cither 
ceed,” she said, without attempting to conceal her } hurt or offended made Grace so angry that she 
irritation. “Perfectly sure. I can’t imagine } j entered her study and shut the door, without 
how you could misunderstand Mark’s words in } vouchsafing any answer. 
that way. These papers are of no consequence} «She is the most selfish woman that ever 
whatever. You really must permit me to know } lived,” “thought Grace, as she opened a table- 
better than yourself, my dear Julia. Why, only | drawer to put away the papers. ‘So persistent 
a little while before his illness, grandpapa told | and overbearing, too. The idea of her hunting 
me where he had put all his letters and docu- } out these old things. I know they are not of the 
ments that could ever be needed—not that he / slightest consequence. I'll burn the whole lot.” 
dreamed, poor dear, of Henry Doane’s aitempting | But she did not look comfortable as she indulged 
such downright villany as he has.” in this reflection; for the truth was, in the paper 
«But your grandfather might have forgotten,” | \ she had glanced at, her eye had caught Henry 
said Julia, wondering that Grace could carry Doane’s name, and some mention of the land in 
obstinacy to such a pitch, when it would have } litigation at present. ‘I’m not going to bother 


“dear Julia’s society all to herself was de- 











been so easy to examine the papers. ‘Let me}to read them,’ she continued. ‘“ Grandpapa 
carry them downstairs for you. Mr. Crawford } meant ine to have his whole fortune; but Mark 
can see them when he comes.” tis so absurd, that if he could find anything to 


As Julia took up the papers, » portion of them } hinge a seruple on, he’d insist on my giving up 
slipped from her hand and fell to the floor. She } the case.” 
had caught her dress on the knob of a drawer, {She locked the drawer with 2 sort of vengeful 
and her head was turned away. With a pettish } energy, as if she had caught an enemy in a trap. 
exclamation, Grace stooped to recover the scat- } ‘Phen she proceeded to wash her hands and brush 
tered sheets. As she did so, her eyes glanced | her gown, seeking relief from a vague trouble 
absently over the topmost page, and a sudden tand fear in thoughts of the pleasant days in 
change of expression swept across her face. | store, when her betrothed husband would be her 
She bundled the papers together in haste, and } guest. 
said, crossly : } But Miss Alderly was not destined to endure 
«J will take them, since you insist, though | the additional thirty-six hours of solitude; for the 
they are of no earthly use.” gentleman in question was at that moment 
She took up the pages, so brusquely that} entering the gates of her domain. Not finding’ 
one might almost say she enatehed them; gath- } any carriage at the station, Mark Crawford had 
ered the whole in the skirt of her dress; and led } walked to Redeross, along the syeamore-shaded 
the way downstairs. }road. He passed up the avenue, and as the front 
Shall I tell Victor you want some tea?’’ Julia ‘of the picturesque mansion appeared in sight, 
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amid its girdle of trees, paused to look about. fiahe committed terrible sins against her deity. 
He and Grace were distant connections, and he} Indeed, if either Cousin Elizabeth or Julia South- 
had often visited the place when a boy, having ! gate had chosen to speak, they could have told of 
been a great fayorite with old Mr. Doane. ; scenes and ebullitions of rage on Miss Alderly’s 
Mark Crawford was nine-and-twenty ; a rich } part which would have warned the young man 
man; and as a lawyer, already prominent and | he was still unacquainted with many peculiarities 
successful, He had chosen his profession from } in his betrothed wife's character. 
sheer love of it, and had worked as hard as if his; As Mark approached the broad verandah, a 
daily bread depended upon his exertions, though } great raven came hopping slowly down the steps, 
perhaps it was fortunate such had not been the} and stopped a few feetPoff, regarding the visitor 
ase; for he had so many crotchets—I employ } with indescribable wickedness and craft. 
the word his friends used when discussing him ‘So you are alive still, Crony,” said Crawford. 
—that they might have rendered his means of} ‘Alive still,”’ repeated the raven, in a hoarse, 
subsistence somewhat precarious. He positively | croaking voice. He had a way of echoing por- 
would not accept a case, for example, unless cer-| tions of people’s remarks, that was quite start- 
tain that the person seeking counsel had right on } ling. He had been brought to Grandpapa Doane, 
his side. Having told you this, you can easily | many years before, from Germany; was a won- 
get a tolerable idea of his character, with all its} derful bird for intelligence; and as abandoned 
impulsive, enthusiastic virtues, or Don uxois an old sinner as if a human being; a glutton, a 
isms, just as you choose to call them. thief, and everything else bad, though his 
He had been engaged to Grace Alderly for a amusing tricks were legion, and his command of 
year. The first three months of the latter half of | language—especially bad language—a maryel. 
this year had brought sharp anxious fears that} You look as wicked as ever, Crony,” said 
he had made a mistake. The succeeding three} Mark. 
had brought a still sharper pain; for now he; ‘ Wicked as ever,” repeated Crony. Then he 
knew that he had done so. But he tried hard to} burst into a hoarse laugh, and turned a summer- 
shut his eyes to the certainty, since even if he} set, as if delighted by the contemplation of his 
were to admit it, he should still consider his; own depravity. When he had recovered his 
duty plain. Grace loved him, and no thought of equilibrium, which he did with singular agility, 
breaking his engagement crossed his mind. the rapped out an awful Teutonic oath, and trotted 
Grandfather Doane had only been dead fifteen } gravely off. 
months, He had died very soon after he, and Mark Crawford’s laugh rang up into the great 
Grace, and Cousin Elizabeth, came back from a} entrance-hall, and reached Miss Southgate’s ears 
three years’ trip in Europe. Grace had grown $ just as she gained the foot of the stairs. She 
so pretty, and gained such fresh ease and charm} moyed forward, peeped through the green blinds, 
of manner, that Crawford was pleased and; and saw the guest approaching. At that moment, 
attracted. Grandfather fancied his satisfaction } little Elsie came running along from the back of 
meant more than it did, and so showed clearly } the house. Now Julia was one of those fortunate 
that the strongest desire of his affectionate heart} people who can think quickly, and she recol- 
was to see the young pair married; and he let } lected that neither she nor Elsie would be forgiven 
Mark see that he believed Grace, on her side, i by Grace, if they were the first to receive Mark 
was quite ready to gratify his wishes. Crawford’s greetings. So she turned to the 
Then the old man died—died suddenly; and } child. 
after that, Grace was ill. She believed, and Bt “Run upstairs, and tell your aunt there is a 
did her friends, that watching and grief had { visitor coming,” she whispered. 
brought on her illness. But in reality it was a} The child seampered away, meeting Grace at 
fever, caused by a neglected cold, and aggrayated | the top of the landing, as she emerged from 
by a general tendency towards torpidity of the} her room. 
liver. And when she began to get better, she ‘*\ visitor, a visitor!’ shouted Elsie, as she 
was so pretty in her mourning, so dependent on; got up to her aunt; but unfortunately she set 
Mark in her loneliness, that almost before he! her foot on the train of Grace’s gown, and the 
knew it, they were engaged, though Grace’s rigid } gathers gave way as the wearer tried to move on. 
id of decorum prevented any idea of their) ‘1 trust you are satisfied with that lady-like 
marriage until “poor dear grandpapa’? should { exploit, my dear,” Grace said, in a voice of cold 
have been dead eighteen months at least. Deco-} scornful reproof, worse to the sensitive child than 
rum: was Grace’s favorite goddess, next to order, } a blow. 
though when her temper mastered her prudence, ‘Oh, 'm so sorry. I didn’t mean to,” cried 
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Elsie; and in her haste she missed her footing,} But Mark, day by day, had sufficient annoying 
and would have fallen, if Miss Southgate had} and disquieting discoveries forced upon him to 
not at that instant luckily got near enough to} afford food for much troubled reflection. Any 
catch her. person living in the house with Grace soon 
Mark Crawford crossed the threshold in time } perceived that ler amiability was a very thin 
to hear Grace’s encouraging remark. He saw { veneering, which cracked on the slightest occa- 
Julia Southgate slip, and clutch at the banisters} sion. She thought vigorously enough, but in a 
for support. Grace shrieked, and stood helpless. ‘ miserably narrow round; and prided herself, as 
Elsie howled like a dervish. Julia, in her effort ; small-minded people usually do, on the unchange- 
to save the child, slid down two of the stairs; ' ableness of her opinions. 
her ankle turned under her; and the sharp pain But next to her absurd jealousy, the thing 
caused a blind, deathly sickness, which left her ; which disturbed Crawford most was a manceu- 
just conscious that Mark Crawford had caught} vring, managing spirit, and a habit of indulging 
heriin his arms, and was calling to Grace to bring} in petty artifice to attain her ends. She was 
some water. ’ not exactly untruthful; she would have thought 
that wicked. But he used occasionally to wish 
Hy 
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CHAPTER Il. she would tell a downright lie. There would be 

For the next ten days, Miss Southgate was { some possibility then, he thought, that she would 
confined to her room. At-first, Grave was full of | for once perceive she had done wrong. That she 
sympathy. But Mark and Cousin Elizabeth { was always in the right, Grace Alderly had quite 
showed too much interest in Julia for her own } convinced herself. 
to endure long. Indeed, she soon began to feel He had made a mistake, he saw—a terrible, 
secretly irritated, as if the accident had been } terrible one; and as the weeks went on, and 
Julia’s own fault, and brought about for the ex- } Grace's increasing jealousy of Julia became more 
press purpose of appearing interesting. openly displayed, he opened his eyes to a fact of 

By the time Miss Southgate was able to join which, except for his betrothed’s own conduct, 
the family circle again, a little party of invited } he might have remained in ignorance. This was 
guests had arrived; and as they were personal that here was a woman whom he really could 
friends of hers as well as Grace's, her society was } have loved. Mark was startled, horrified, when 
a great deal in demand; and her wit and accom- the idea first forced itself upon him; but his 
plishments put her more in the foreground than } involuntary sin went no further, to his knowl- 
Miss Alderly found agreeable. She could nothelp | edge: he had no idea he really did love her. 
liking Julia, but she was envious and jealous. His destiny was settled, He must muke the 

She found a great many opportunities of tor-{ best of it, he said. He believed that, dreary as 
menting, and Julia at last hardly knew which | the future looked, it would grow more endurable 
she dreaded most: Grace’s pathetic complaints { 8 time elapsed, if only Grace would cure herself 
over her coldness and insensibility, or the covert | of certain errors—at least, try to do so. But, 
sneers and taunts of which she was the object. { alas! he feared this never could be. 

Mark Crawford was rather grave and silent in} ‘‘ Tell me my faults,” was a request: often on 
these days, and everybody remarked that he her lips; and though Mark had no desire to 
was not looking well; but he had the excuse of } stand in the position of Mentor, he used some- 
having been overworked for some months past, times to comply ; then she immediately began to 
and declared that all he needed was a little rest. | prove that whatever failings she had, she was 
He had no desire to be left alone with Grace, so } guiltless of those he named, and would wax 
he encouraged her idea of persuading her visitors } captious or injured according to her mood. 
to prolong their sojourn; and for several weeks September had come: The visitors were gone. 
the house was quite gay, and all sorts of expe-} Mark was to remain a couple of weeks yet. 
ditions and pleasant amusements were devised to i Then his business would call him back to town. 
fill up the bright sunny days. Grace could not lament, this time, that he 

More and more plainly the fact impressed j neglected her for his affairs, because he was 
itself upon Mark Crawford's mind that he had going to work in her behalf. The often deferred 
made a terrible mistake, which it was now too } and long drawn out suit between her and Henry ; 
late to set right. He did not love Grace, and } Doane would come ito trial early that autumn, 
her affection for him was so jealous, that it} and Mark was her lawyer. The case involved 
offered slight hope of happiness. She was { property worth at least a hundred thousand 
capable of being annoyed, even if he showed ; dollars; but everybody who knew Crawford was 
too much fondness for her niece and nephew. i perfectly well aware that the fact of his being 
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Grace’s promised husband had nothing to do { cut short by their meeting two small neighbors at 
with the matter. He would haye refused un- | the gate, on their way to the house to pay a visit. 
hesitatingly to act, unless thoroughly convinced i So Miss Southgate returned with the little party 
of the justice of her cause. }to the garden; had the dolls and other toys 
Meantime, the discovery of the papers in the i carried into a shady arbor ; and then she left the 
old chest of drawers had passed from Julia } group to amuse themselves. 
Southgate’s mind. A few days after her acci-{ She entered the library, supposing that Grace 
dent she had mentioned the documents, when she { and Crawford had driven oyer to the village, and. 
and Grace were alone in her room ; but at her first | did not perceive Mark’s presence till she had 
words, Grace began to laugh and teaze about her {traversed the whole length of the great room, 
fonduess for finding romances. and reached a recess at the further end. 
«So they were of no importance?” returned “Why, you startled me, Mr. Crawford,” she 
Julia. ‘Tam disappointed. I hoped Mr. Craw- peas **T thought you had gone out.”’ 
ford would find something that might be of use.” “No. Thad some letters to answer,’’ he replied. 
“Mark is not fond of diaries,” said Grace. } “T have been longer than I meant. I hope Grace 
Julia asked some further questions ; but though } is not utterly out of patience. Where is she?”’ 
Miss Alderly did not exactly say she had shown *“T don’t know. I have just come in.” 
the papers to Crawford, she gave Julia the im- “Tf you were very good-natured you would 
pression that she had done so, and that they had } find her, and ask her to be patient, just for a 
proved to contain nothing which had any bearing } little. Ihave finished all but this letter. I must 
on the law-suit. {retain a copy, and your feminine writing-appa- 
Grace herself dismissed the matter from her } ratus contains no proper ink or paper. But tell 
thoughts. She had never looked at the docu- } Grace 1’ll soon be done.” 
ments, after her one glance at the sheet which }  «]’ll do better than that,” Julia said. “ Unless 
had startled her. She told herself that there } the letter is private, I will copy it for you.” 
could be nothing of consequence. Grandpapa} Oh, I couldn't think of troubling you,” he 
had said, over and over again, that he meant to } answered. 
leave her his sole heir. Henry Doane had no}  T insist on doing it,” Julia said; ‘that is, if 
grounds for bringing this iniquitous suit.’ The } it is a letter you can confide to an outsider.” 
paper she had glanced at seemed to be an unfin-} ‘Oh, it is not private,’’ he rejoined. “It is 
ished letter from her grandfather to Doane. } only to one of my clerks. Henry Doane wants 
Perhaps the old gentleman had at one time felt § to put off the suit again; but I’ll not have it.” 
inclined to promise Henry a remembrance; but “He has managed to make delays enough, I 
he had altered his mind. She did not wish to } should think,” said Julia. ‘I suppose you feel 
read the epistle. It would be nonsense to show } certain of winning?” 
it to Mark.’ After Julin’s mention of the papers, } ‘Confident, but not certain. Only I am sure 
Grace entertained a passing thought that it would } of Grace’s right,” said Crawford. “There is a 
be better to burn them, But she shrank from this } hitch, however. I have never told her. Thero 
idea. It involved a suggestion that she was not | are some papers which I cannot find; but I hope 
thoroughly satisfied that the documents were } to succeed without them.” 
valucless ; and in order to he at peace with her “What a shame that my discovery led to 
own conscience, she must believe herself so. nothing,” exclaimed Julia. ‘I refer to the papers 
She felt confident that her hint, that Mark } I found in the old bureau.” 
would laugh at her fondness for romance, would “Papers?” he repeated. ‘I never heard.’ 
keep Julia from mentioning the discovery; for { Julia now perceived that Grace had not told 
she knew that Miss Southgate was aware of her }him. She stopped. As she stood irresolute, 
own weakness for romantic things, and hated to} and Mark began questioning, Grace entered the 
haye it brought against her. library. Grace had come in a bad humor, too. 
So all these weeks passed, and nothing was }She had fallen into a doze in her chair, over a 
said or thought about the papers. One after- | book; and when she wakened, discovered that 
noon, Mark established himself in the library to } the half-hour, at the expiration of which Mark 
write some business letters; and as Julia had } had promised to call her, had nearly doubled. 
gone out with her charges, and Cousin Elizabeth As she crossed the room, she heard the voices 
was lying down, Gracc, thrown upon her own Sof the pair. Mark had not been dilatory on 
resources, went up to her room, to wait till Mark } account of his letters. He had allowed Julia 
had finished his correspondence. Southgate to detain him—yes, had actually kept 
But Julia’s ramble with the children had been } her, Grace, waiting, while he talked with that 
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bold girl, who had lately done everything in her{ She unlocked the escritoire in which she had 
power to engross his attention. put the papers; took out the package, and laid 

Grace Alderly rushed into a cold fury. An-} it on the table. Her first impulse had been to 
other instant, ind she would haye swooped down burn the whole, and tell Mark she had done s0; 
and treated them to a scene which would have | but that might vex or render him suspicious : he 
proved to Mark that, until then, he had never should be free to examine the documents after 
But as she } she had made away with that one letter. 




















really known her entire character. 


stepped forward, she heard him say: 

“What papers did you find? Grace has told 
me nothing about any.” 

“Not worth speaking of, I suppose,’’ returned 
Julia. “She told me they proved to be only 
some old letters and journals‘of Mr. Doane’s.”” 

«Still, I mightias well look at them,’’ he said. 
“Very likely she is right, and they are of no 
consequence. But there might be some trifle 
that would escape any but a legal eye, which I 
could turn to adyantage.”” 

Grace Alderly stole softly out of the library, 
and ran upstairs. Never in her whole life had 
she been more angry. She did not admit to 
herself that she was afraid to let Mark see that 
unfinished letter which lay among the papers. 
She only thought that Julia had been imperti- 
nent, and had deliberately meant, if possible, to 
make difiiculty between Mark and her. 

cot He shan’t have it,” she thought. ‘I know 
it isn’t of the slightest importance. But Mark 
is so ridiculous! I believe that wicked, unprin- 
cipled girl got a sight of the letter, that day. 
She knows how crotchety Mark is, and hoped to 
worry me. She tries, in every way she can, to 
do it. But my eyes are open at last. To stand 
there, looking at him, as she did! The flirt— 
the sinful, odious creature! She shan’t stop 
in my house. I'll write Walter so. The chil- 
dren may go, firs:—and Cousin Elizabeth, too. 
I have borne enough, been insulted enough !’” 
She would burn the papers, and be done with 
them: a lot of rubbish, of no account whatever ; 
Julia Southgate should not give Mark a chance 
to teaze her through them. That was what the 
wretch wanted! Grace was too’ full of this 
thought, too cager to thwart her enemy, as she 
termed Miss Southgate in her jealous wrath, to 
reflect upon the full significance of her deter- 
mination. It was only aletter—a letter grandpapa 
had written in some momentary return of his old 
affection for Henry Doane. Reflection and fresh 
discoveries in regard to the young man’s char- 
acter had prevented his sending the cpistle. 
Luckily, there was a fire in the study next her 
dressing-room. As she hurried upstairs, she 
recollected having fastened the door. She passed 
on to the next, crossed her dressing-room, and 
entered the study, bolting the door of communi- 
cation between the two chambers, 


She was just untying the bundle, when she 
heard Julia’s step in the hall. Julia was coming 
}to tell her that Mark was waiting. Well, he 
might wait. He should know, too, what she 
| thought of his behavior: stopping to talk with 
| Julia Southgate, instead of hastening upstairs, as 
he promised to do, after finishing his letters, 
The string had got into a hard knot. She 
S eaught up a pair of scissors and cut it. At the 
} same instant, the study-door opened, under a 
sudden push. Julia entered, saw Grace, and 
called: 
“Oh, there you are. I was coming through 
to knock at your dressing-room. How this door 
} sticks. The lock must be out of order.” 

Grace had not slipped the bolt full into place, 
and it’had yielded under the pressure of Julia’s 
weight flung suddenly against it. Before Miss 
Alderly could speak or move, Julia caught sight 
of the papers, and cried; 

“Why, you had just remembered them. How 
odd! J happened to mention them to Mr. Craw- 
ford, md—oh, here he is.” 

She looked back over her shoulder, as she 
spoke, and added, laughingly : 

“Here is a case of what the transcendentalists 
would call a brain-waye, Grace had recollected 
the papers and taken them out while we were 
talking of them.” 

“Oh, these are the papers,’ said Mark, en- 
tering. ‘# Let me see what they are, Grace. You 
had forgotten them ?”” 

It was all the work of a moment. Grace had 
not-spoken or stirred. Mark extended his hand 
to take the package. 

But the imminence of the danger restored 
Grace's presence of mind. 

«J put them here, and never remembered to 
look at them,” she said, quite regardless of her 
contrary statement to Julia.. ‘We can do so, 
Mark, when we come back from our drive. The 
horses are waiting. For that matter, so have I 
been, for a full half-hour and more,”” 

Then the two looked at her. Her face was 
pale and her voice sharp. But her well-known 
temper prevented either Mark or Julia sus- 
pecting that her agitation had any other cause 
than anger. 

“T beg your pardon,” said Crawford. 
letters kept me longer than I thought.” 





$ 
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“TI don’t know how it could have been your} “Now don’t begin to read, else we shall not 
letters, when you were occupied in discussing my } get out at all.”* 
affairs with Miss Southgate,’ retorted Grace. But he put her hand gently aside, and Grace saw 
Julia turned and left the room without a word. } that he held the yery letter she had meant to burn. 
As she closed the door, Mark said: She attempted to snatch the sheet, laughing ner- 
“low could you be so rude, Grace? You} -yously. Butit was toolate. Mark’s eyes glanced 
didn’t think how it sounded, I am sure. Go? down the page, and he uttered a low exclamation. 
and tell Miss Southgate you did not mean it.” “What haye you got—what is it?’ moaned 
“TJ shall tell her nothing of the kind. I did} Grace, again attempting to seize the paper. 
mean it,” cried Grace, partly impelled by anger, “Wait a moment—this—” 
partly by a quick thought that, if she could “TJ won't wait,” she broke in, half beside 
enrage Mark, he would walk out of the study, } herself with rage and fear. ‘Give it to me, 
and leave her free to destroy the paper. ‘I You have no right to look at grandpapa’s old 
have borne enough from Miss Southgate. To be} letters, till I have seen what they are.” 
kept waiting, while you amuse yourself with her “J am very sorry, Grace,” he said, slowly. 
coquettish airs and graces, is more than I am} “ But it seems as if we have both been mistaken. 
prepared io bear.” I’m afraid there's a terrible disappointment in 
“How can you be so childjsh 2” Mark began. } store for you.”” 7 
Then he stopped, remembering that it was use- “A disappointment? I think you must be 
less to expostulate with Grace when she was { crazy,” she cried, now snatching the paper, and 
fretful or cross. Argument or reproach would so lost to ali self-control that before she knew 
only render her more obstinate. what she was doing she had begun to tear it. 
‘Well, so you found nothing of importance in “You must not do that,’’ Mark said, pityingly. 
the papers?” he asked, in order to change the } * Let me have it, Grace—I hate to tell you, but I 
subject. am afraid you must make up your mind that, 
“T tell you I never looked at them,” returned ; morally, Henry Doane has right on his side— 
Grace, peitishly. } your grandfather meant to leaye him the farms.” 
«Then let me now—” “Tt isn’t true. He shall never have them,” 
‘And so keep me waiting another half-hour? } cried Grace. “Never, never—there’s no proof—”? 
They are just some old letters and journals. You «There will be, for you and me, if this letter 
can examine them later.” proves to be what I think it,” he said, sternly. 
He laid his hand on the parcel. She stepped ; Grace's frightened eyes faltered and sank be- 
back, and dropped it into the open table-drawer. } neath his, She tottered into a chair; gave 
Some of the sheets fluttered to the floor. Before} a despairing groan; tried to speak; and then 
she could interpose, Mark picked them up. She} stopped, choked by a burst of hysterical weeping. 
tried to take them, saying: [m0 BE conrinvED. ] 
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BY MAUD MEREDITH. 





‘Tuy soft full moon swung low in the sky, 
‘And the dew gleamed out in the grasses; 
‘The silvery leaves, on the aspen trees, 
Were ashake where the south wind passes: 
And my lover stopped in the clover walk, 
His eyes like the stars were gleaming, 
And T went on with my idle talk, 
But idle only in seeming. 


He caught my quivering hands in his, 
In aclasp that was firm and tender; 

And he bent till his face had touched my own. 
Lo! my heart made a full surrender; 

For he murmured words that were soft and low— 
Oh, the summer night and its glory— 

And the winds went whispering to and fro, 

_ As I listened to the old sweet story. 


He held me close that I might not go, 
And he cried “ere my heart be broken.” 

For how could he know that I loved him so, 
When never a word was spoken? 

Oh, the dewy breath of that summer night, 
‘And the exquisite air around us; 

As the moon shone out from a sily=ry cloud, 
And the glimmering stars that found us 


I caught my, breath, as I answered low; 
For he heard my heart's loud beating. 

‘Ah! who should tell what the answer was? 
But a night-bird fell to repeating, 

In the hedge close by, till my checks were red. 
Ah! the wakeful ear of the thrushes, 

And he told every word that my lover said, 
To his mate in the hawthorn bushes. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘THE SECOND LIFE,’’ ETC., ETO. 





‘Now!’ Margaret drew her mother’s chair “There he is,” she eried, as the gate clicked, 
to the window overlooking the lawn, and said, | flying to the mirror to roughen the fluffy hair 
“Now, you have nothing to do but to rest, little} about her rosy face. 
mother, for the remainder of your life.” “Mamma is not perfectly happy, after all, 

Mrs. Marcy smiled a little and looked around | George,’ she complained, excitedly, as she met 
her with a sense of comfort, which she instantly } him. ‘“ And the house looking so lovely. I left 
checked with a shudder. Had she forgotten? } her with Nan, crying, just now.” 

She had been a widow but for one short month. “You must give her time, Margery,”’ he said, 
But while she had lain so ill during that month, | with a look of concern. Deacon had a strong 
Margaret, according to her nature, had worked } sensible fuce; but there was a singular capacity 
off her own grief. She hud bought this large } for tenderness in it, which Margaret had never 
cheerful house on the shores of the lake, fur-| yet fathomed. 

nished it in the warm bright colors which her; Mrs. Marcy turned to meet him with a smile. 
mother loved, and to-day they had moyed into it} Nan ran to bring his ehair. The frank, cheerful 
out of the great gloomy Marcy mansion in town. } young fellow had brought a wholesome breath 

“Tam afraid your father would think it very } of outdoor interest into the lives of these three 
frivolous. He always preferred grave, dark fur- | lonely women. 
niture in the house in town,” said the mother. As they sat at supper, a few minutes later, the 

“Tt was a jail,” cried Margaret. There was gate clicked again, and the servant entered. 
an awkward silence. Nan, a quiet little girl of “A gentleman on business, madame.” 
fifteen, glanced up from her book with a quick * Give it to me, Sarah,” interposed Margaret, 
look of rebuke. Margaret impetuously threw } putting out her hand, ‘A workman with a bill, 
herself down beside her mother. ‘Surely, at! no doubt, mamma. I will see him. I shall re- 
your age, after all your life of drudgery and self- { turn in a moment.” 
repression, mother, you may have a few years of} As Margaret crossed the hall she glanced at 
comfort. Surely my father knows better now. } the card: 

He will have learned something which he never Wrtiam Farao, 
learned here, where he is gone.’” Attorney at Law. 

«He needed to learn nothing, Margaret,” A small man, dressed with excessive neat- 
cried the widow, passionately. ‘Never was a} ness, stood waiting, hat in hand. The neatness 
woman better loved than I.”” aggravated her. ‘I am Miss Marcy,” she said, 

Margaret gazed hopelessly at her. She longed { curtly. “Mrs. Marcy can see no strangers. 
to say that her mother should have a better love} She leaves matters of business to me.” 
now than that of the dark, silent, moody man “Ye-s?” he said, hesitatingly, with a narrow 
who had chilled the life out of both wife and } evasive eye. ‘She leaves business to you, miss, 
children. But even her energetic tongue felt}eh? Very nice, I’m sure. Very filial in you. 
just now that there was a time to keep silence. } But this is so important a matter, and so pecu- 
She stole away, and worked off her excitement in } liarly concerns your mother—? 
ordering delicious supper: while Nan laid Margaret seated herself, and motioned him to 
down “her book, sat down by her mother, and} a chair. “I propose to stand between my mother 
silently stroked her thin fingers. and all annoyances. I should prefer to hear 

«There is no reason,’’ Margaret argued to; your errand before it is brought to her.” 
herself, as she dressed the salad and trimmed She was very pretty, and very full of self- 
the table with flowers, “no reason whatever} importance, from the pigeon-like posing of her 
why mother should not be happy. She is} head to the foot peeping out from dainty flounces. 
her own mistress, she has an ample fortune, and } The man before her recognized all the prettiness 
nobody to worry about but Nan and me. And} and daintiness and vanity, but they seemed to 
George.” ‘This supplementary word came with a! disconcert him strangely. He looked at her with 
shy blush. George Deacon was a rising lawyer} genuine annoyance, drew out his note-book, 
in Cleveland: Margaret’s affianced lover. thrust it back, and blurted out: 
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““Miss Marcy, it is impossible to talk to you 
about this thing. 
lady. 
Margaret was completely shaken out of her pose. 
«What is the matter?” she cried, standing up. 
“Ts it money to be paid? You look as if you 
had come to accuse me of a crime.” i 
“You? No, not you. I beg of you, don’t talk 





so loud, Miss Marey—there’s no use in bruiting | 


{ 
this matter about before the time. No, you have } 


committed no crime.” 

“What do you mean? 
George?” flying to Mr. Deacon, who entered the 
room in search of her. ‘ He is hinting at crime. 
It is mamma. He wants money.” 

“One moment, Margaret. I know this man,’ 
replied George, quietly. ‘‘Good-evening, Mr. 
Fargo. May Lask your errand to Miss Marcy ? 
She is needlessly alarmed by it.” 

« Ah-h, well, 1 don’t know about that. Sorry ; 
to frighten the young lady. It was her mother 
I came to see. She would have it. But as for 
the alarm being needless, I don’t know about 
that. It’s a very serious matter, Mr, Deacon, to ; 
the whole family.” ; 

“J am included in the family, You can state { 
it to me without reserve,” said Deacon, quietly. ; 

“Before—these young ladies?’ glancing at! 
Margaret and little Nan, who had followed him 
into the room. 

“Whatever concerns my mother’s happiness 
comes first to me,” said Margaret, in the dramatic 
tone habitual to her. 

The attorney shifted his feet uneasily. ‘ Very 
well; as you choose; here goes,” he said. 

« These young ladies are the daughters of Lewis 
G. Marey, deceased? Yes? Their mother is 
commonly known as Catharine J. Marey, née 
Blight, who married Lewis G. Marcy in July, 
1853? Yes? So far, so good, You agree with 
me to that point? But when 1 tell you,” tap- 
ping off each word with his pencil-case on the 
table, “that Lewis G. Marey married another 
woman, Virginia Hewlett by name, in 1849, and 
that that woman with her children is still living ; { 
has never been diyoreed from him: that she is | 
his legal wife, and that her children are his‘ 
legitimate children and heirs-at-law, you will 
probably not agree with meso readily? Ah-h?” 

“J—I don’t understand,’’ gasped Margaret, 
who never in any emergency was an instant 
silent. ‘* Lewis Marcy was my father,” 

“Very true, miss. Very true,” said the little 
man. ‘Only, you see, these other children had 
the honor of calling him father before you. An 
advantage in time—nothing else, I assure you; 
otherwise, they are a very ordinary lot.” 


It’s bad enough for the old: 
But for you—I simply can’t do it.” ; 








What does he mean, } blackmailing operation, 
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“George,” flamed Margaret, who now fully 
comprehended the position. ‘Order this man 
out of my mother’s house. Tow dare he come 
here to accuse my father of such a crime?” 

George Deacon had been steadily watching the 
intruder since he opened his His pereep- 
tions were electric in their keenness, and the 
accusation, incredible as it was, startled him with 
a sudden conviction of its possibility. Fargo 
held a reputable position at the bar, and was 
both too shrewd and too honest to tamper with a 
Doctor Marcy, too, 
though in all essentials a fond husband and 
father, had been a moody, reseryed man, ‘ pre- 
cisely the one,’ thought young Deacon, ‘to have 
askeleton hid in his closet, But not one like 
this.’ Ile took Margaret by the hand, wishing 
heartily her pretty uneasy head was up on its 
pillows, ‘This is all an absurd mistake, of 
course, Margaret,” he said, cheerfully. ‘Mr. 
Targo. and I can look into it together. If you 
will retire, it will expedite matters very much.” 

“No, George, I will not go, Iam quite com- 
petent to conduct the inquiry,’ stiffening herself, 
while her chin trembled and her fingers twisted 
together helplessly. ‘* Why, it is my father’s char- 
acter that is at stake, You do not understand 
what he means. If there isa woman who claims to 
be papa’s true wife, whatis my mother? What has 
she been all this time? What am I and Nan?” 

“Very true, yery true, miss,” cried argo. 
« But one point the young lady don’t make—the 
property. Mrs. Virginia Hewlett Marey claims 
the whole estate: one-third as her dower; the 
remainder goes to her son as sole surviving child 
of the deceased. Legitimate child, I should 
say,” coughing behind his handkerchief, 

“Then mother is not only disgraced, but a 
beggar?” 

“You put the case roughly, ma'am,’ said 
Fargo, ‘but your mother, we claim, is not en- 
titled to a. penny of Lewis G. Marcy’s money, as 
he failed to provide for her by will, He died 
intestate, Perhaps,’’ he added, after a moment's 
pause, “as you are all women together, you can 
compromise the matter with Mrs. Hewlett Marey. 
She may allow you something.” 

“Oh, then you do come for a compromise. It’s 
a case of hush-money, after all,’ cried Deacon. 

Fargo whirled on him sharply. ‘* Now, Mr. 
Deacon, I am a man of business; so are you. I 
have temporized with this lady because she is a 
lady. But I wish you to understand that my 
client has a clear indisputable case. If it had 
been a job of hush-money, I never would have 
touched it for her, and you ought to know T 
would not. If I could haye ten minutes with 
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you alone, I could puta statement of the matter { ‘(So cheerful and witty. Never fond of a crowd, 
before you, with our testimony and eyidence. It; but the best of good company alone with his inti- 








is all in shape.” i mates, When he first came to Cleveland, too, 
Deacon hesitated, Margaret turned her lovely, | his hair was black and his step light as any 

tear-dabbled face from one to the other. ‘ Hx-} deer.’ 

plain what he says to me, George.” “Where did papa live before he came to 
Little Anne came out of the corner, a little} Cleveland?’ 

more still and dark than usual. “J—somewhere in Louisiana. His fumily 


“No, Margaret,” taking her sister's arm.} were Southern. But he never told me much 
“You and I will go out now. But, George,” } wbout his early life. There was a little talk once 
turning to him, her childish voice broken, “Ij about his sister coming to visit us; but it passed, 
want you to understand, no matter what proof} and he told me afterwards she was dead. I could 
he brings, that this woman's story is a lie. I not ask him any questions. About a year after 
know my father; he could not do this thing to} we were married he lost all his cheerfulness ; he 


his wife and daughters.” } was not like the same man, Nannie, after that.” 
“T know that he did not, Anne,” said George, i “What was the matter, mamma? Business ?’” 
as firmly as the child. {asked poor little Nan, with the feeling of one 


Fargo watched him as he led them out, and} who digs among graves not knowing what horror 
then closed the door behind them. i the next spadeful may bring up, 

“Tt is very well for you to profess faith in the} ‘No, there was no difficulty about business. 
old gentleman when they are by, Mr. Deacon, } Your futher always had a large income. We 
but youand I know men, Now I shall show you / never spent the half of it. Neither was it laid 
what manner of man this was,’”” 7 iby. Some meddlesome people, my Cousin Philip 

He sat down by the lamp sand opened his note-{ for instance, used to urge me to find out how 
book, ; your father used it. Philip hinted that your papa 

Outside, Margaret. shivered and sobbed and { gambled his property away. 1 never spoke to 
wrung her hands, but said nothing. Philip Defiling after that day,” said Mrs. Marcy, 

“Don’t, Margery,’”’ said Nan. ‘Talk, cry—do $ her face flushing angrily. 
something. tis not like you to be silent.” «Then—then it was not true?” 

“Like me? Itis not me. Why, child, if this «Of course it was not true. Your papa had 
is true, mother has no name, no place anywhere. } not vice, But it was strange,’ she added, 
You and I are the children of shame. The} thoughtfully. ‘Thousands at once would dis- 
clothes I wear aremot mine; they belong to that ; appear. I think it was charity. Some secret 
other woman—imy father’s wife. We. shall not; charity,” with an affectionate smile. ‘But the 
have a roof to cover our heads. And I—oh, } money did not trouble me. If only he had ever 





Nan, I must give up George.” thrown off his trouble.” 
“Give up George? Not-marry him?” Nan took the hand which was smoothing her 
“1 will never marry him to bring disgrace on j hair in hers. Her mother, like Margaret, talked 
him.” { out her heart when in grief, and Nan was always 
Nan’s countenance clouded. } the silent comforter. But to-night the child 


“George would not care for disgrace,” she } answered, eager and curious. 
said. ‘ But of course you can’t afford to marry “Did you never know what the trouble was, 
for years to come, if this woman makes the court | mamma ‘%”” 


believe her falsehood.’ With which cold com-} “Never, TI used to think I would ask. But I 
fort Nan betook herself to her mother. { never could come close enough to him. I fancied 
She found her with her hushand’s photograph sometimes he had committed some fault when he 


in her hands, poring over it, as was her wont) was a boy—I'm sure it could not haye been very 
hefore she slept. No doubt the poor lady had} much of a fault—and that it preyed on his mind. 
found the living man a sour and grumpish com- | Nothing could be more regular or quiet than his 
panion through many a long evening; but she} life. But he always seemed as if he had lost all 
could put now into his painted lips all the happy } heart and hope in it.” 
foolish talk, all the tenderness she had coveted} ‘* And you had no clue whatever?” persisted 
these many years,, She drew little Nan to inet Nan. If there were but a hint of any fault—the 
side, looking fondly at the dark, sad, misanthropic | gambling her mother dreaded—any key but the 
face in her hand. i one, to open this secret, 

“T wish you could haye seen your papaashe} ‘‘N-no, Your father used to receive letters in 
was when I first knew him, Anne,” she said. ja woman's hand, that he burned often without 
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reading. I think'they were from his sister. She} Three weeks later, Mr. Deacon came as usual to 
was not a pleasant person, I suspect. I will go to} report progress to the two girls; for as yet they 
bedinow, Anne. Why, how cold your hand is, my } had succeeded in concealing the whole matter from 
child. I have kept you kneeling here too long.’’ § their mother. My, Farnham, a skilful lawyer and 
Mr. Deacon gave the girls but a brief synopsis } a friend, was their counsel with George. So far, 
of the proofs which Fargo had in his possession. ; the case had been kept out of the courts. 
His client was somewhere in the city; and she} ‘We are throwing every obstacle in the way 
liad employed two of the best counsel in the Oliio Sof Fargo and his men until we find some trace of 
courts. Fargo’s business was to submit the case | your father’s early life. He was singularly reti- 
to Mrs. Marey, and propose an amicable adjust- ; cent on all points of personal history,’”’ 











ment without a law-suit. % “TL have no doubt this woman has known him, 
«That means that we are to give up every- and patched up her story from her knowledge,”’ 

thing to this impostor without a struggle,” cried { said Margaret. , 

Margaret, indignantly. “But how are we to compel her to give us her 


“Something of that sort,” said Deacon. ‘I} secret?” laughed George. ‘That is her capital 
told him, of course, that we would fight every } —her stock in trade.” 


inch of ground.” Nan stepped hastily forward, her dark face 
“Right. Did not he see the folly of trying, | lighting. ‘Where does she live?” she asked. 
George?” “T do not know. She comes to town once a 


“No. The fact is, Margery, they have a; week, calls at Fargo’s with her son, and disap- 
strong case, We may as well face the truth. { pears mysteriously. A singular high-shouldered 
The woman has the certificate of her marriage to} female, with a wart overhanging one eye. To- 
your father in 1849. She has proof of checks { morrow morning she will be due at Fargo’s. Ie 
presented by her in every successive year, drawn § is to bring about an interview between her and 
by him and made payable to her in the name of} me.” 

Virginia Hewlett Marcy, proving that she was; The next evening, George came as usual; but 
supported by him during the whole of that} he was depressed and anxious. ‘I cannot 
time.” imagine,’’ he broke out, ‘‘ what charm that woman 

“Well, but, George, don’t you see how she} ever possessed for a man so fastidious as your 
condemns herself? If papa gave her money, she { father.’” 
knew where he was; and if she knew that, she i “Oh, George! You do not think—you do not 
would have forced him to acknowledge her as his } believe her story?” 
wife.” “No, of course I do not, But Margaret, Mr. 

“Not if he paid her to keep quiet. There are} Farnham does, He says he sees no loophole of 
Some women who can be bought, dear, and this i escape for us. She proves not only the marriage 
one, it seems, is not ashamed to own herself one} and the support, but that he was seen with her 
of them. The son, too—” in Cincinnati within two years, was recognized 

Mr. Deacon's face reddened. i by acquaintances on the street ns Doctor Marcy, 

“There is a son. TI had forgotten,” said Mar-{ and introduced her to them as his wife.” 
garet. ‘What of him?” “My father was in Cincinnati last spring,” 

“This is his likeness,” drawing out a card} snid Margaret, feebly. 
photograph. Deacon made no answer. ‘ Where is little 

“Tt is papa,” cried Margaret, flushing pain-} Nan?’” he said, presently, in the tone with which 
fully. one turns to ordinary subjects while a corpse is 

“Tt is more like him than either of his daugh-} in the room. 
ters. No matter. We will keep up heart, my **She went this afternoon to spend a week in 
darling, Whatever comes, you are mine.” the country with a friend, The child is not 

ss Never, never, I will never go to you with i well.” 
disgrace and shame as my portion,” sobbed | “No, but it was not like her to leave you to 
Margaret. bear this alone,”’ 

George kissed her for his only answer; but ie} Mrs. Virginia Hewlett Marey boarded the 
carried a heavy weight ont of the house with ; Western train that afternoon, and just after she 
him. He had scarcely a doubt remaining of entered it, a thin, sHabby little woman hurried 
Doctor Marcy's guilt. He was just struggling { in from the platform and sat down in the rear of 
into a small practice, How soon could he lift; the car. It was near night when Mrs. Marcy 
the weight of three itterly helpless, penniless { left the train and took her way up the streets of 
women, used to every care and luxury? a glaring railway-station village, where wooden 
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villas, painted a bright yellow, hovered over} ‘Come in, Miss— I forget the name—” 
stretches of mud, pokeberry bushes, and James- « Anne.” 
town weeds, The little woman left the car also, “Miss Ann. This is my son, John Stuart 
and with her patched black yalise put up at the } Marcy,’ filliping her finger towards a heavily- 
hotel for the night. The next morning, she tap-{ built man on the hair-cloth sofa. Nan turned 
ped faintly at Mrs. Marey’s door, hat lady was } and faced a coarse likeness of her father, a 
dressed to go out. She wore a coarse purple lawn } blurred photograph of his features with the life 
dress, abundantly shirred, puffed, and looped ; taken out, She was prepared for this meeting, 
back. Garnet ear-rings dangled at each side of ; and bowed calmly. 
her long horse-shaped jaws. A mere tuftofahat, ; ‘Your son is in business?”’ she asked, trying 
like a yellow wing, rested on a mass of jetty, oily ; to imitate Mrs. Virginia’s rasping tones. 








curls. When she talked, her hands waved, her It needed but a touch to swing his mother off 
ear-rings jingled, her curls nodded; but her eyes } into a shrill oration, She had learned the trick 
remained fixed on yours, immoyable beady points. } of keeping her wind in words, while carrying on 
“<1 see,’’ said the shabby creature at the door, } her trades from door to door, 
‘that you have an upper room to let, and I “Not to say business, nor yet profession. He 
thought—” is not college-bred, neither is he endowed with a 
“Oh, if it’s the upper room—I thought you} diploma. But for mental force, (as shown in 
might haye come to see me concerning crochet} church meetings, in his power in prayer,) there 
work and appurtenances. I’ve been in that; is not his conqueror in the State of Ohio. When 
business. Or a subscription to Hillyard’s Spirit-; means, Miss Ann, were a certainty, he was en- 
ualism, the Religion of the Future. I carried } grossed in the shirt and also in the confectionery 
that stock from door to door for a year. No?} business. Now that means are not a certainty, 
Perhaps you'd like n copy. I havea few yet. {he lies dormant. We all lie dormant. “Before 
I’m only allowed four per cent. A book which } dawn comes the darkest hour.’ ’” 
regenerates the heart, clevates the soul, and re~ “Your tongue would wag if it cut the rope of 
stores the hope of immortality to the atheist. ; your own gallows,” said the man, brutally, as he 
Room, is it? Room is ludicrously cheap, Five } rose and went out. 
a week. Double closets, fine view, and privilege} The woman looked after him as thongh he had 
of bath-room, and intercourse with Christian fiim-} struck her, and remained silent for full two 
ily. You haye references, and the ready money? } minutes, Then she burst out again: 
I am especially in need of ready money. I have ««Hfe don’t mean it. Why, he knows the sac- 
given up the agencies and trade on account of— | rificial efforts I’m a-making for him. I've sup- 
of other pursuits which will pay better—oh, yes, } ported that boy since he was born. Mostly by 
they’ll pay better,” going up the stairs with aj talking, Virginia, ‘your talent for language is 


shrill laugh, at which her hearer dered. } exceptionable. Use it’ ve not hid it in a 





‘How's eight thousand a. year for pay, heh?) napkin.’ 

Yes, I’ve given up the agencies to other parties, « But,’ said Anne, her mouth growing parched, 
You like it, heh? Ready money, too? Well,} your husband? Did he not help you support 
this is what I call business, and sharp on the} your son?” 

trigger, too. Seamstress, heh? Well, you can The woman turned a fierce suspicious glance 
take possession when you like.” on Nan’s face, then tossed her chin. 

The seamstress deposited her valise on the bed, } , My husband was a no-account helpmate, and 
and locked the door. “My father never married } that’s God’s truth about him. You're going 
that, woman—neyer married that woman.’ She} upstairs, heh? Call in often, I like to hear you 
trembled with the certainty, the joy of triumph, } talk.” 
and then the child, for she was’ but a child, A week passed, but) Nan’s watch was fruitless. 
began to ery, What desperate thing was this} She saw by the county paper that suit had been 
that she had done? Mrs, Marcy had sheltered } brought for the recovery of the Marcy estate by 
the girl in an old-fashioned seclusion ; she was} Mrs. Virginia and her'son. The community that. 
playing the spy, the eavesdropper, in the house } had known her father was shaken to its founda- 
of a vulgar adventurer, tions by the news. very atorn of proof was can- 

“For you, mamma, for you,”’ she sobbed, sit-} vassed at length. The weight of evidence was ac- 
ting on her cot. ‘The courage of adventure rose ; knowledged to be on the side of the impostors. 
again presently, and she went down the stairs, a} She went down’ that evening, and sat sewing 
jug in her hand, for water. Her hostess ap- with them. ‘I'll try to bear it once more—for 
peared, mamma,” she said to herself, as if it were a 
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prayer. She did not feel as if she could ask{ ‘I came up from St. Louis to-night. You'd 

God’s blessing on her trick. The child’s strength } left me out of your plans! When you and John 

was worn out by the nervous strain. have got Lewis's money, what are you going to do 
“T must go to-morrow,” she said. But Mrs. } with me? You owe something to your husband 

Virginia paid no heed. She had the newspaper, } and father, anyhow.” 

and was jubilant. Nan slipped out of the door. She did not 
* Tenr this trial,” shesaid. ‘It’s exceedingly { tremble now. Her nerves were like steel as she 

interesting. I know the parties intimately,” be- ‘ hurried down the street. 

ginning to read ina nasal tone that shook with ex-} Mr. Deacon, bidding Mary good night, ten 

citement. “ Hearthis: ‘The chain of proofseems $ minutes later, received a despatch ; 

to be complete. The new claimant is probably. a Gone utronee: 

Woman whom Doctor Marcy married in his callow { father’: 

youth, but with whom he was unable to live. In } Ae aa 

an evil hour he yielded to temptation, and married r 3 

a lady suited to him socially and mentally.’ } . He looked at it in idiotic bewilderment. «T 

There’s a great deal of compassion spent on this | thought Nan was weaving dandelion rings in the 

delicate second wife. But there's the proof,’’ tap- country. But I'll go.” 

ping the newspaper with shaking fingers. “T'd{ The story is soon told. Lucius Marcy had 

: 














Bring warrant to arrest my 
s brother, his wife and son, 


like to see what suspicion they can find against {been a gambler and a drunkard, a dead weight 

Virginia Hewlett Marcy's claim.” which his brother had patiently borne for years. 
Nan, pricking her fingers at her sewing, saw i When Lewis was dead, and that source of reve- 

but one opening for suspicion, Why did this {nue was cut off, Mrs. Virginia concocted the 

Woman and her son remain sixty miles from | plan, which she had so nearly carried out, of 

Cleveland, under an assumed name? passing herself as his legitimate widow. ‘The 
‘The room relapsed into silence. The woman, ; similarity of names made the alteration of the 

by the fiaring oil lamp, read and re-read the ac- | certificate easy, and the startling likeness of the 

count with fierce interest, following the column {dead man to his brother completed the rest of 
with her finger; her son sat and dozed stupidly } the proof. Intwo days the trouble was swept 
in his chair. Nan had risen to go to her own } from their sky, and only sunshine was left. 

room. The next day she would go home, and i Then, and not until then, was Mrs. Marcy told 
confess what she had done. She was defeated. bof the precipice on which she had stood. She 

The outer door was pushed open, and a man {received the account with her usual gentle pla- 
stood hesitating on the threshold. Her father— ; cidity, patting Margaret’s head as she lay sob- 
older, sodden with drink, and degraded, She { bing on her bosom. 

Yan towards him, drew back terrified, dazed. “Do be calm, my dear. Why, it is nothing. 
“Jinny,’’ he called, looking around. ; There was proof sufficient. I could haye told 
“You here! My God! Do you want.to ruin j you, at once, your papa neyer was attached to 

us?’’ cried Nan’s landlady, advancing. ‘anyone but me. He told me so frequently.” 


‘“SOMEBODY’S COMING.” 








BY CLARA B, HEATH, 





“Sometopy’s coming, you say—I seo 
‘That acconuts for the deepening flush 
Gathering fast on a blooming face, 
Ever ready to smile or blush. 


Now she will fasten the scarlet knot, 
Fast with the hand the “Somebody” kissed. 


“Somebody's coming.” Her'lips are mute, 
Aye, hut a song leaps up inher heart, 
Vedded to music that Eden first heard, 
‘Where is the lover that sings no part? 


Somebody's coming to-night? “Ah, yes! 
‘That accounts for the love-lit sparks, 
Hiding deep in her flashing eyes, 
Veiled with their lashes, long and dark, Cold, did yowsay? Yea, the wind is cold, 
See how it tosses the snow-wreaths white ! 


“Somebody's coming * ‘The restless feet 
Seom alin to the thistle down; 
Nimble fingers the tresses weave, 
Decking tho head with its braids of brown, 


Spotless collar and dainty enfts 
Grace the neck aud the snowy wrist, 


Bitt there are roses that June doesn't wake, 
And in her Heart it is smmor to-night, 


“Somebody's” late, and.a tiny frown 
Gathers its forces to hide a tear— 
Mark! wasn't that a step in the hall? 

Yes, indeed, and “Somebody's” here, 


OUT OF THE SHADOW. 





BY LUCY H. HOOPER, 





CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 211, 


CHAPTER Ivy. In my bewilderment and astonishment, I 
Jory 9th.—Let me write, here, the truth, i turned to inspect the articles on the table. They 
while as yet I am calm enough to do so. | were but few in number, however: a broken ivory 
If I delay it, if I do not find relief, I shall go} fan; a solitary white glove, slender, small, and 
mad—yes, mad—with this horrible secret. } shapely ; a withered rose, dry and brown as an 
The opening of the door was an easy matter { autumn leaf; and a lace-bordered handkerchief * 
enough, involving merely an early walk to the! of filmy texture, bearing in one corner the let- - 
village, and the purchase of a bunch of skeleton} ter P, surmounted by a coronet, and with a 
keys from the old blacksmith there. With { breath of perfume still lingering in its folds. . 
these I returned to the house. But it was not! Such were the trifles that strewed the dainty 
till afternoon that I was able to elude the eter- i cover of satin-lined Valenciennes. I turned 
nal vigilance of Mrs. Ray, and seek my hus- } from these things impatiently. Jealousy, fierce, . 
band’s apartments. The first key that I tried ‘ cruel, agonizing, was waxing strong within my - 
did not fit, nor did the second; but the third, ;heart. Who was this woman, whose pninted 
after awhile, turned in the lock, the door swung \ image smiled upon me from the wall with such 
open, and I entered the mysterious room. } mocking likeness to myself? Was this the Inez. 
It was very small, a mere dressing-closet, in { of my husband's outery? , 
fact; and such, I afterwards learned, had been ; As I stood, transfixed in contemplation, I 
its original destination. A large arched win-. heard a sudden step, and looking around, I be- 
dow occupied one end of it. The furniture con- ‘held Mrs. Ray standing in the doorway, and 
sisted of a single arm-chair, placed in the m } gazing upon me with dismay. 
die of the carpeted floor, and a low table,j « Enter,” I cried, “enter, and tell me who 
with a coyer of exquisite needlework, and ) this woman was—or is? What was she to my, 
strewn with sundry articles, which I did not } husband? Why is her picture here? And how- 
then stop to examine. On the wall opposite to ‘comes it that the picture looks like me?” 
the door by which I had entered hunga large} Mrs. Ray drew a long breath, and gazed on me: 
painting, a life-size, half-length portrait, which } for a moment in silence. 
at once attracted my attention and absorbed me. } “Child,” she said, at last, “it would have: 
The picture represented a young and beau- ; been better had you neyer entered here, or at 
tiful woman, in a dress of black silk, glis-} least not yet. But the mischief is done. Ifyou 
tening with jet. A Spanish mantilla veil of } are wise you will come away now—” 
black lace, looped back with a single deep-red “No, no,” I cried, shaking off her gentle 
rose, shaded her graceful head. She stood, half } clasp. ‘Tell me—tell me all. Who was. that 
turning away, yet with her face towards the ; woman? Where is she now?” 
spectator; and with a life-like glance, full of fas- “She is dead.” 
cination and witchery, in her large, velvety ; The answer quieted my excited nerves by its- 
dark eyes. One slender hand, sparkling with } calm brevity, as much as by what it told. 
diamonds, held together the folds of her veil on “Dead! Then I need fear her no more. But 
her breast; the other, drooping at her side, {go on. Who was she?” 
clasped a half-open fun of black and gold. But “She was a Spanish lady, a great beauty, and 
the strangest part about this portrait was the } a great coquette as well. For five long years she 
wonderful likeness which it bore to myself. For } kept my master in her chains. He was poor 
an instant I thought it was indeed my own por- ! then, with no hope of succeeding to the Verney 
trait, but a second glance dispelled that idea. } baronetey or the estates; a dreamy, poetic, in- 
For the original of the picture must have been a } tellectual young man; and she played with him 
much older woman than myself, when it was } as a cat plays with a mouse. I do not think she 
painted—five and twenty years old, at the very ever had any idea of marrying him; but his blind! 


Jeast—while I was but just seventeen. devotion pleased her, and she liked his atien— 
Vou, LXXXII.—20. (289) 
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tions. At last she married another. Her hus- i to pass away the time, I busied myself with my 
band was a great Spanish lord, the Duke de ; few preparations for my departure. I had enough 
Palma. Her marriage nearly broke my master’s ‘money for my journey, and to support me for. 
heart; the more so as, just three months after it | awhile afterwards. My dresses, my jewelry, all 
took place, he fell heir to the Verney baronetcy ; the paraphernalia belonging to Lady Verney, or 
and estates. But it was worse when she died, } rather tothe image of the dead Duchess de Palma, 
which she did about two years ago. I thought } I meant to leave behind. One thing alone I took 
he would never recover from the blow. She had | possession of, with intent to take it with me; it 
been writing to him in her winning, fascinating / was a fine miniature portrait of Sir Edmund. 
way, and when she came to London she sent for ; For, in spite of pride and indignation, and bitter, 
him to come and see her. He went, and the old ) burning resentment, I felt that 1 still loved him— 
witchery was as strong as ever. He went out | tenderly, passionately, but alas! hopelessly. 
in society with her, and was very devoted. But ; When all was ready, I sat myself down to 
right in the midst of the season, she died very { pen a few farewell lines to him who, whatever 
suddenly, of some affection of the heart it was i his wrongs toward me, was still, in the eyes of the 
said. It came near killing my master, and I } law, my lord and master. 
think he never got over it, till he saw you.’’} “Farewell, farewell,” soran the lines, my pas- 
Ah! I knew now why he had married me. It } sionate pen almost rending the paper as I wrote. 
was, I said to myself, to have a better likeness of ; «Seek, in the masterpiece of the painter's art, x 
the dead woman before his eyes than the artist's consolation for the loss of that more life-like 
pencil could create. For this I had been dressed } image of your dead love which you haye striven 
and educated and trained; for this I had been } to possess at the expense of such cost and so much 
taught to imitate her step, to wear her garments, } toil. Learn that the image has a heart, a brain, 
to sing the song she had been used to sing. Not {a will, and cannot consent to be tutored and 
for myself had I been married, but because I } trained into the likeness of the false-hearted co- 
looked like another. Instead of being first, I } quette whom you have loved so unwisely, and so 
was second. madly mourned. I go to resume my own indi- 
‘The fierce Spanish blood burned hot within my 3 yiduality, through my olden life—for a Lady 
veins at the thought. I broke from Mrs, Ray’s } Verney could neyer stoop to be a public dancer— 
restraining clasp, and darting past her, I hurried } the richer in mind, it may be, but fur sadder in 
upstairs to my own apartments. There I took ' heart than when you brought me hither, For 
refuge in my bedroom. I locked the door, and } the wealth of knowledge you have bestowed upon 
then gave yent to all the mingled emotions that } me, in this year’s training and instruction, I 
were struggling for mastery in my soul. Long } thank you; for the wrong that you hayedone me 
and passionately did I weep, but there was more ; in making of me but the lay figure for your un- 
of indignation than of sorrow in my tears. At } conquerable love for another woman, I may some 
last, I dried my eyes. day pardon you, but I einnot now. Henceforth, 
My decision was now soon made. I would no } I trust, I implore, that you will leave me to work 
longer remain in the false position in which the } out my own destiny, in my own way. To-night, 
infatuation of my husband for his dead love had } Lady Verney dies, and from her ashes there 
placed me. I would go away. I would flee from j ecags into new life Dolores, once the strolling 
my new name and my new life, and become once ! player. But do not fear that I shall ever forget 
more Dolores the wanderer, Dolores the martyr i that I bear your name; its honor is as safe with 
it might be, but Dolores the dancer—neyver. / meas if I still claimed it. I leave you free to 
From that degradation, at least, I was free. I { mourn over the past, and to weep for your buried 
would go to Paris. But not to seek out my old } Inez. I go to shape for myself o new and less 
friend, M. Mazille, who had, as he wrote me, { unreal life, where [shall be a true, living woman, 
quitted the life of 2 strolling musician, and had | and not, as I haye been beneath this roof, only 
got employment as under-yiolinist in one of the } a shadow—a shadow of the dead !”’ 

: Minor Parisian theatres. No! I would never} A distant clock struck midnight as I ended. I 
let him know how I had been deceived. But I { folded my shawl around me, and leaving the let- 
would go to Paris, because I had heard that one | ter on the table, I stole softly and noiselessly 

- could hide one’s self in a great city better than) downstairs. The household was wrapped in 
anywhere else. sleep, No voice was raised to call me back, no 

This resolution taken, I was impatient to put } hand was stretched out to ban my departure. I 
it into execution. But I was forced to wait till } unbarred the great hall door, and closing it gently 

. nightfall, so as to leave the house unnoticed. So, {behind me, I passed out into the night. 
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CIAPTER VY. § I now moaned myself to one meal in every 

Decempen 12th.—I resume my journal, after al twenty-four hours, and made this meal of dry 
long interval, i bread and water only. The days crept by. _ I be- 


I have only a vague recollection of what fol- | { came more and more hopeless, probably because I 
lowed my flight from Verney Park. I remember! grew more and more weak. One morning, on 
catching the train near there. But I have only a } waking, I thonght, “how useless to continue 
vague remembrance of it. My brain was on fire. } this struggle—why not lie hereanddie?” Turn- 
My pulses throbbed to madness. My mouth was jing on my pallet, I sank, after awhile, into a 
parched as if by lightning. A wild fear pos- { stunned and almost death-like sleep. It was 
sessed me that my flight would be discovered, } nearly dusk when I awoke again. The pangs 
and that I would be pursued. But I resclved, if! of hunger began, by this time, however, to as- 
overtaken, neyer to return. And yet I could ; sert themselves. The instinct of life, exhausted 
form no plan of resistance. I think I was on the {as L was, had not been quite extinguished. I 
verge of insanity, during that period. {had still a few sous left in my purse, enough to 

It was evening, a dark rainy night, when I { buy a loaf of bread. “I will go out,” I said, 
reached Dover, The boat for Calais was just {and get my last meal. Then I will come back 
about to start. I hurried on board, with the ; to die—yes, die, by slow, lingering starvation.” 
rest of the passengers by the express train, {I thought, foran instant, of the Seine, asa last re- 
drawing my veil closer around my face, and i sort; but the temptation was as instantly rejected ; 
trembling when any person brushed against me, } to drown myself would be cowardly. Whatever 
lest it might be an officer sent to arrest me. I { came, I would not commit suicide. I could die 
only breathed freely when I heard the paddles of ; by slow martyrdom, but not by my own aet. 
the steamer revolving, and saw the sea churn-; At first, when I got up, I could scarcely stand. 
ing behind us, as we stood out into the stormy { ‘This made me realize how weak I was, With 
Channel. When we reached Calais it was | j difficulty I dressed myself, and crept down- 
pitch dark. I struggled on shore, and hid my: self | stairs, for my room was up six flights, away in 
in the first compartment I could find in the trai ithe attic. The porter looked curiously at me as 
for Paris. Not till we arrived in the great city, 1 went out, attracted, no doubt, by my pallid 
and I found a voiture, and was being rattled over face and tottering steps. I had walked but a lit- 
the streets, did I breathe freely again. {tle while, when I was forced to sit down to get 

The gray dawn was just breaking, when I} breath. Rising, after a short interval, I strug- 
reached a lonely street in the Faubourg St. {gled on. The baker's shop, for which I was 
Antoine, where I hoped somewhere to find a { bound, was still some distance off; and I thought 
refuge, hidden from all the world. I might have { {I never would get there. Suddenly, 1 remem- 
gone to the Latin Quarter, on the other side of the }bered that I had to mount the stairs, the six 
Seine, and to good, kind, dear old Monsieur { weary flights, on my return. I said to myself: 
Mazille; but I feared, as I have already said, } “Oh! it will be impossible.’ This last reflec- 
that, he would betray me; and so I resolved to ; { tion proved the final blow that shattered my lit- 
adventure fortune wlone. I had, in my purse, about tleremaining strength. I felt my brain reeling; I 
thirteen pounds still rems ining. That would { caught at an iron railing for support; everything 
last a long while. {whirled around me; I said to myself, this is 

Alas! how little I knew. I found an obscure death; and with this thought, not an unwelcome 
lodging, and lest I should be traced, moved the; one, alas! I sank to the pavement. 
next day to one even more obscure. I began, at { When consciousness returned to me, it was, at 
once, to look for employment. But I will not } first, only in the vaguest way. I was sensible 
dwell on this episode of my life. I will tell it, } of lying in bed, in a strange room, and one both 
on the contrary, in as few words as possible. I ; spacious and elegant. I heard whispered voices 
soon discovered that amid the tens of thousands ‘ about me. But when I tried to think where I 
of skilled workmen who struggled with each other { was, and how I came there, my weak brain gave 
for a livelihood in the great modern Babylon, an i way again. Three or four times, in perhaps as 
unskilled one like myself had mo chance what- § many days, this semi-consciousness came back, 
ever. Day after day I wearied myself in walk- to be followed by the same dizziness, the same 
ing to and fro, seeking employment: night after ; utter blank. At last I began, in a dim way, to 
night I lay down exhausted and hopeless, haying ; recall the past. 
had no success, Finally, I came to my last Na- I was trying, one night, to piece together 
poleon. When that was gone, as I well knew, I { odd bits of memory, when I heard a whisper, as 
must starye, Ah! I began to despair, $ ifsome person was speaking, fur, far away—amiles 
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stant, indeed. If the reader has ever suffered ; Your dull women are terrible,” with a shake of 
from the delirium of feyer, he or she knows} the head. ‘It was nothing in what you did, or 
what. mean. {left undone; it was no permanent disease of 
The voice said ; {cerebral tissue; it was simply protracted soli- 
“How is she now? Will she live?” tude, and the introversion of mind caused thereby, 


“Hush!” was the response; I suppose from } fired into exaggerated emotion by the discovery 
the nurse. ‘The doctor says the slightest agi- } of the strange facts you tell me.” And the old 
tation would cause a relapse. You should not | physician looked sagely around. 4 
have entered. will come out into the hall and {| You relieve me greatly,”’ was the answer, in 
speak to you. Go, go.” ta voice that shook with feeling. ‘What I did, 

Then I sank again into forgetfulness. For, ; was, as I thought; for the best; but she mis- 
even as I listened, the room began to whirl, and } apprehended things; and hence this—this—” 
the effort to hear if any answer was returned, i “Catastrophe,” suggested the little doctor. 





ended in total loss of consciousness. } Not tragedy, only catastrophe.” ~ 
$ Thad been lying with my eyes closed all this 
CHAPTER VI. } time, except, once or twice, when I stolea stealthy 


Ir may haye been one day after this, or two, } glance at the doctor. I was simulating sleep. 
or eyen more, when I heard a conversation again ; ‘Hence this catastrophe—thank you for the 
at my bed-side. I had been getting steadily } word,” went on the speaker at the head of the 
better, was able to take considerable nourish-} bed, in a tone of the most polished courtesy. 
ment, and talked of trying to sit up for a few min- From the very first I loved her, whose life, as 
utes the next day. I had often asked the nurse } you say, you have just saved. Her extraordi- 
where I was, and how I came there, but she had } nary likeness to another was what at first capti- 
answered that I was too weak to talk. Neither ' vated mé. But she ought not, it seems to me, to 
then, on that first day, nor afterwards, though } have been hurt at this—” 

I continually recurred to the subject, would} “She would not haye been,” interposed the 
she give me any satisfaction. The hour was } self-satisfied little man, “if she had not been 
now deep into the night. I had been asleep, and } morbid, temporarily morbid.’’ And I heard him 
I suppose was still considered so by the nurse, j softly tap his snuff-box again. ‘No woman 
who sat and slumbered in a chair near the head } should be offended at such a thing, any more 
of thebed. A solitary candle burned in the room. } than at being loved at first sight for her beauty.”” 

There were two voices, both those of men,} «Certainly. I never thought she would con- 
speaking at first; and afterwards the nurse } sider it an insult. Who can tell why we love? 
joined in. One of the voices was strange tame; } What attracts one has no influence over another. 
it was, as I afterwards discovered, that of the }1 had been attracted, years before, hy a face 
doctor; the other seemed to me familiar, though : strangely like this; but my idol had proved hol- 
I could not locate it exactly. } low; she deceived me; she was false to the core, 

“Thank God for what you tell me, doctor,” / as I found out too late. This face, while like 
said this voice, at last, with much emotion. | the first, appeared more truthful. It was the 
«Thank God that she will live.’ | other face, with a more spiritual expression—’ 

“Yes,” replied the doctor, taking a pinch of} Just so,” interrupted the irrepressible doc- 
snuff, for as he stood at the foot of the bed I saw | tor, and I heard the snuff-box tapped again, ‘a 
him distinctly. ‘But it was a close shave. } more spiritunl expression.” 

Nothing like scientific treatment—nothing like | “T was tired of women of society. I said to 
scientific treatment: the brain would have been | myself, here is one of virginal freshness. I will 
wrecked forever, otherwise.”’ { secure her by marrying her, if she will consent. 

“Then you think her’s a very excitable tem- | Then I will educate her. She shall be kept away 
perament,” replied the other, the voice coming | from the hollow world. I will have her taught 
trom behind the curtain at the head of the bed, ‘the very ways of my early idol; she shall at 














and the speaker being invisible to me. ‘I am } times even dress like her. A romantic dream, , 
not to blame for what happened ?”” { you will say—” 
“Not in the lenst. Cease to distress yourself} ‘‘Not a bit. Very natural. The thought, 


on that score. Yes! excitable, very excitable,” ; permit me to remark, of a true idealist.” 

another pinch of snuff, as he calmly regarded me. } “That was my purpose—nothing more,” said 
“Yet not so as to amount, in normal health, } the other, quietly. ‘In justice to myself, in 
ta disease: on the contrary, only such as to } strove, more by instinct, however, than from any * 
render her more brilliant, charming, engaging. ’ other cause, to keep this former history from her; 
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and it was only by accident she discovered it. 1} tor; then again at his transparent flattery; but 
remained away from Verney Park, in pursuance {I soon forgot all this, and indeed everything 
of my plan, visiting her only once—” j else, as the conversation went on. I listened, 
“Ah! there, permit me to say, you made a} absorbed, to the defence my husband made of 
mistake. Women like to be persistantly wooed. ; himself, His words put an entirely new aspect 
You were too Quixotic. Young, handsome, rich, i on his conduct and on my true relations to him. 
titled—Mon Dieu, what a blunder!” And the} Ah, how I loved him! It was impossible not to 
doctor threw up his hands in despair. believe him sincere, when he said that he had 
“Well, those were my motives. They were‘ loved me from the yery first. My heart beat 
well intended, even if they were mistaken. It | wildly. I began to see my behavior in a new 
seems that she totally misapprehended them. ‘ light. Instead of my being his victim, he was, in 
She thought I did not love her, and never would § asense, mine, He had sacrificed much for me; I 
love her; that it wasa dead woman I loved; and { had sacrificed nothing for him. 
that I was making a mock of her. Her pride, § ; All my pride, all my resentment, was gone. I 
and she has the pride of the bluest of the blue i half rose from my pillow. 











blood of haughty Spain—’ { “Sir Edmund,” I said, feebly. ‘Sir Ed—” 
“Undoubtedly. She must be of pnceng ance I never finished the word, for, at the sound 
my lord, though as yet we don’t know it— of my voice, the figure at the head of the bed 


‘Her pride revolted at this, and so she re-{ started forward. I reached out my arms, and 
solved to fly, Fortunately, a telegram caught me ‘ in another moment, I was clasped to my hus- 
in Scotland, and I came at once here, thinking { band’s heart. 
that she would seek refuge in Paris. Verney “Can you forgive me?’ I whispered, faintly, 
Park lay in my way, and I stopped there, but | with a great sob. 
only” long enough to learn what I have told you. “Forgive you?” His voice was choked, as 
There I found the letter which she had addressed | he spoke. Mastering his emotion, he cried, 
to me—a letter full of jealousy and anger. That j kissing me again and again; ‘I have nothing 
letter laid bare the secrets of her heart, and} to forgive. I have only, and all the time, to 
explained, as nothing else could have done, her } plane God you are alive, and that I have found 
flight. Poor, hasty, misjudging child! Yet i you.” 
noble, passionately grand also; a true woman; That is all IT remember. They told me, after- 
and as just as noble. Ah! my good doctor, when } wards, that I fainted, and that, at first, they 
she is really strong again, when I am allowed to § feared I would never come to. Joy, you see, is 
plead my cause in person, something within me } sometimes almost as fatal as sorrow. 
tells me I shall prevail; and then, then, there is When IJ regained my senses, there wag no one 

nothing I will not do to all these good people to{ in the room but the nurse, who, seeing me at- 
show my gratitude. I have looked forward for ‘ tempt to speak, put her finger toher lips. Weak 
months to the time when her education would Be ; as I was, however, dizzy as my poor brain re- 
finished, and when we could be happy. When 1; ' mained, I managed to whisper, ‘Is ittrue? Or 
received that telegram, when I feared for awhile is it—all—a dream?” 
that her brain might have given way, or some “Tt is true, my lady. It is no dream. Sir 
tragedy might happen to her in her flight, I felt as ‘ Edmund will come, early to-morrow, if you are 
if life and hope lay shattered and wrecked eround } well enough to see him. He worships the very 
me. Then, when I came to Paris, and found alt ground you tread on. That you may be well 
trace of her, I almost went mad. I had been} enough, you must drink this, without a word, 
sure that she would go to her old preceptor. No{and try to go to sleep.” She presented a 
one can ever know the agony I suffered, week } draught, as she spoke, which I quaffed, with a 
after week, while we sought for her in vain. At} sigh of blissful content, and then sank back, 
last, as you know, Monsieur Mazille, by the; and, worn out as I was, fell asleep, almost be- 
merest accident, found her dying in the streets, * fore touching my pillow. 
and brought her here. You have saved more { When I awoke, in the morning, the fresh, cool 














than one life in saving hers, doctor.” breeze was fluttering the lace curtains. On a 
table, near at hand, was a-vase, with a bouquet of 
CHAPTER VII. rare flowers. Oh, how sweet everything seemed. 


I covrp endure no more. I had long been{ ‘The nurse was instantly at my bed-side. 
fully aroused and awake. My brain was never «You are quite yourself, to-day, my lady,” 
clearer than now. I had smiled to myself at {she said. +‘ Your eye is bright; the wan look is 
first, at the eccentricities of the old French doc-; gone from your face—and actually, yes, actu- 
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ally,’’ for I blushed with happiness at this praise, | Antoine, or the lodgings the police had suggested 
“there is color in your cheeks. 


See what beau- {might he yours, in hopes to pick up some ne- 
tiful flowers. 


Sir Edmund sent them,” and she } glected clue, I came on a crowd, near the well- 
brought the vase to my bed-side, for me to enjoy ; known corner, with its little turreted louse, close 
their fragrance more fully. ‘‘ When you have had } i by where the Duke of Burgundy was assassinated, 
some breakfast, and haye got up, and are nicely more than four hundred years ago, ‘A girl has 
dressed in that pretty wrapper there; we will § fainted,’ said one, ‘and she looks starved, too.’ 4 
have himin. Shan’t we, my lady ?”” ; My heart gave a great bound, for my instinct 
T have little more to tell. The interview with ; told me it was you; and sure enough, it was our 
my husband, with its mutual explanations, is too {Jong-lost darling, and literally, literally, as we 
sacred to describe. ; found, nearly starved to death.” And the dear 
Two days Inter, when I was comparatively | old man broke down in great sobs. 
strong once more, my old preceptor, Monsieur } Novemper 10th. Nearly a year has passed since 
Mazille, came to see me. } my last entry in this diary. I sit at my window, 
“T would not come before, my dear,” he said, } and look out over the green slopes of Verney 
“because I knew you were still weak. But thank } Park, to where, in the moonlight, the deer steal 
God all is well now. Mon’ Dieu! what achase you } ont from under the great oaks, look about them 
gaye us, though. For weeks we did nothing but ; timidly for a moment, and disappear in the 
look for you, We had all the most expert detec- i shadows. Soft and low, on the still night air, I 
tives of Paris at work, but they could find no clue i hear, from an open casement in a side turret, 
to your whereabouts. All they could discover ; the notes of a violin, and I recognize the touch 
was, that a girl resembling you had arrived at jot my old master, Monsieur Mazille, who, ever 
Paris the night but one after you left Verney } since my reconciliation with my husband, has 
Park; butithe name sent to the police was not ! lived with us here in England. ‘The air he plays 
yours,” (I had given a false name, and passports, } is so dreamy, the landscape is so vague, that T 
at that time, were required no longer,) “and the { half think the whole is a shadow, and that I and 
day after, you had changed your residence, and, } my life are shadows too. 
in spite of their regulations, had managed to} But no! ‘for at this instant a hand is laid ten- 
break the clue. I don’t think much, myself, of} derly on my shoulder, a living voice chides me 
their vaunted police,” said the old professor, { for sitting uncovered at the window in the night 
snapping his fingers contemptuously. ‘ Sir Ed- jair, an arm glides around my waist, and a kiss 
minnd came on, too, and joined in the search. { falls, soft as a rose-leaf, on my brow. It is Sir 
Mis headquarters were here, in the Hotel Bristol, | Edmund, It is my husband. 
and he spent money like water; but it was of no} I look up at him, and our eyes first, and then 
use. We began, at last, to despair, and to think i our lips, meet; and my soul murmurs within me, 
you had gone somewhere else, when, one day, : “ Yes, ahi God, it is real. 1 am Our or THE 
visiting your first lodgings in the Faubourg St. isi Strapow.’ 
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Frower-starrep and perfume-laden 
Years have fled on shining wings, 
Since those days so fair, so radiant, 
In the freshness of the spring, 
‘When thy sweet smile won my faney, 
And thy soft voice thrilled my heart, 
And we vowed that nought but heaven 
Frer should tear our souls apart. 


Ah! thy smile was like the blooming 
Of the flowers, fadeless, fair, 
‘That adorn the heavenly city 
With their beauty, rich aud rare; 
And the memory of its brightness 
Soothes my weariness and pain 
In my dreaming, and the beauty 
Of the spring returns again. 


Though stern fate for aye hath broken 
Cruelly all tender ties, 

Yet forever from ita ashes, 
Phenix-like, doth hope arise, 

If we do our duty promptly, 
Eyer through life’s shine and gloom, 

God will give us back the bright days 
Fraught with loveliness and bloom. 


If, perchance, thon first may wander 
O'er the tide of death's dark sea, 
Where the shining portals open, 
Will you pause and ‘ait for me: 
. That together we may enter 
In the mansions of the blest, 
“Where the wicked cease from troubling, 
And the weary are at rest 2” 


DOLORES. 





BY PAULIN 


EB METOALF. 





Jack Deyiye had left Oxford; spent a season 
in London; had flirted in Paris: yet no woman 
had ever yet touched his heart, Nevertheless, 
he was engaged to be married. His father, old 
Lord Devine, and their next neighbor, Sir James 
Houghton, had put their heads together, and 


Suddenly, 1 man passing, stopped and looked 
earnestly at him. 

«Why, Devine,” he cried, and then Jack rec- 
ognized a young American with whom he had 
shot buffaloes in Colorado the year before. 

Questions and answers were rapidly exchanged, 


decided that Houghton Abbey and Devine Court | and after a stroll and friendly cigar together, 
lay too close together for the estates to be parted, { they parted, Devine having first accepted Hel- 
and as Jack liked Miss Houghton, and thoroughly { mar’s invitation to go down into the country with 
respected her, and had no special objection toy him, to one of those old haciendas, that are more 
the union of the estates, the engagement was { like medimyal feudal strongholds than nineteenth 
settled. } century houses. » 

The wedding, however, was not to take place Early the next morning, therefore, they started. 
until Miss Houghton was twenty; so having aj The light was just beginning to break over the 
year and more of bachelor freedom before him, the hills; and the trappings of their horses, 
Jack went to the United States; hunted awhile ; heavy and cumbersome, clanked and flapped with 
in Colorado; and finally drifted down to Mexico. } every step. All day long they rode, save at 
Not the Mexico of to-day, however, with its army } noon, when a halt of a few hours was made 
of engineers, its railrond and American inven- under a group of dark-trunked Fremos trees, 
tions; but Mexico eight years ago, at that time ; The rays of the sun seemed to come straight from 


as romantic a country as traveler could find. 

The last rays of the sun were dying in the 
west, as Jack found himself, late in January, on 
the Pasco de ln Reforma, in the old city of 
Cortez. The wind came fresh from the moun- 
tains; little twittering birds were seeking their 
nests in the old aqueduct; and carriages, filled 
with dark-eyed donnas, were beginning to roll 
over the uneven pavements. The cathedral 
clock sounded seven loud, deep strokes, startling 
a flock of birds that were twittering on the tower, 
their little dark bodies defined against the pale 
yellow of the sky, flying upwards like sparks 
from a forge. Groups of queer-garbed, heavy- 
eyed people passed on their way to the Plaza, 
where soon the stone seats would be filled with 
picturesque groups, slowly discussing the last 
bull-fight, in soft Mexican gutturals. 

Devine sauntered through the Pasco, past the 
queer, dignified old houses, each seeming older 
and more uncomfortable than its neighbor. The 
languid slumberous air seemed to act on his 
brain like some soft, soothing spell; each group, 
with its changing lights and shadows, each 
stately house, seeming to bear promise of some 
romantic history. The twilight was falling rap- 
idly. Oyerhend two or three stars shone with a 
soft gleam in the sky, that was of a deep dusky- 
blue overhead, but showed pale silvery-yellow 
betaveen the arches of the aqueduct. 


above on the hot dusty road. ‘The cactus flowers 
blazed like coals of fire, the dull, misty leayes 
making an effective setting for their burning 
beauty. The diligence passed them, heavy and 
lumbering, full of passengers bound for a Fiesta 
in the city: the women gay in bright red and 
} blue dresses, the men with spurs, huge som- 
breros, and dark heavy faces. 

It was not until the moon was creeping up 

finto the cloudless sky, that they saw the lights 
of the hacienda shining in the valley below. 
Entering the inner court or patio, Jack found 
himself presented to his host, Seftor Don José de 
Ramos, and was soon made to feel that the house 
and all it contained was at his disposal. When 
he went to bed, he had to pass along the corredor 
or gallery, the moonlight bringing in strong 
relief the pillars and vine shadows on the white 
floor; and he said to himself, ‘Mow novel, how 
unreal; one scarcely knows where reality ends 
and dreams commence.” 

Early next morning, he was awakened by the 
sound of 1 woman's voice singing a low plaintive 
melody, in the court below. Hastily dressing, 

} he stole out into the gallery, and peeping through 
the screen of vines, saw a picture that he never 
afterwards forgot. 

Leaning against an old stone fountain, her 
head slightly upturned, stood a girl, And such 


a girl! She was not more than sixteen, but it 
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teen years spent under a southern sky. § older woman, and Don José was too much occupied 
¢ tall and slender, yet with a figure full} with Helmar and their business schemes to pay 
acéful; her face was a pale creamy tint, ? much attention to his dark-eyed niece and the 
perfectly oval in form; she had large, black} handsome young Englishman. 
lashed gray eyes, and the full, curved'red lips} Brought up in the strictest seclusion, lovers a 
that painters give to Cleopatra; and she stood | thing unknown, yet affectionate, eager, trusting, 
there with that indolent grace of repose that you | and passionate, love was a lesson easy for Dolores 
find only in Mexican or Creole women. Nearly} to learn. She invested Devine with the gifts and 
half a hundred doves from the granary tower} graces of a prince. He was the hero of all the 
Were circling around her: and the girl’s tall, | tales of her youth. On his part, Jack felt that 
slender, white-robed figure; the tender green of} for the first time in his life, he was in love. On 
the grass at her feet; the background of dark | the gallery, in the hot sensuous morning, when 
stone; the deep blue of the sky overhead; and} the hammock swung lazily to and fro; in the 
the flashing wings of the doves, all madea picture } saddle, during the long sunny afternoons, when, 
beautiful beyond description. in dark habit and broad-leaf hat, she showed him 
A call, from within thé broad open door, made } fresh beauties of forest and stream ; discovering 
the girl drop the copper vessel that she held in} to him her “swan’s nest among the reeds,” or 
herhands, and disappear. ‘ Who could she be?” } leaning on the basin of the fountain, watching 
Devine turned with a sigh. It was just in time } the moonbeams play upon the water, the light 
to meet his friend Helmar, who was leisurely ; bringing out each curve of her perfect face, each 
strolling down the corridor, on his way to break-} soft gleam of the dark eyes, At all these times, 
fast. {in all these situations, she seemed to Jack the 
The dark-eyed girl did not appear here, and} most beautiful creature he had ever scen, and he 
Jack began to think she was a stranger, but at { said more than he had ever meant to say to any 
dinner she came shyly in, and was presented as} woman. 
Sefiora Dolores Morela, the niece of the host,and,} One eyening, he found her dancing the Bolero 
since his wife’s death, the head of the house. $ on the lawn, with her little nieces, in the twilight, 
She disappeared directly after the meal; but? the last rays of sunlight lingering lovingly on 
Jack, seeing Helmar and Don José eager to begin } her upturned face and uplifted arms, each motion 
their business discussion, strolled out to view the {a study for a painter. He watched the dance to 
beauties of the night, and with the faint hope of! its close before he spoke, for bad news had been 
meeting Dolores. The moon was not yet risen, and ; brought to him that afternoon. A telegram, sent 
in the darkness he could only trace the outlines } to the city, summoned him back to England. His 
of the outlying buildings of the hacienda; but} father was ill; return was imperative. He must 
following the path that led from the general en-} wake, he felt, from the dream he had been dream- 
trance, he soon came to the wall that bounded } ing, and go back to reality. Yet he shrank from 
the outer court, and here suddenly stumbled ; it, none the less. 
against a white figure that was leaning against; He came up to her, as she sank on the grass, 
one of the stone posts. { flushed and panting from her rapid exercise; a 
Apologizing, he made some careless inquiries } faint color in her usually pale cheeks; soft lan- 
about the different features of the landscape, and } guor in her dark eyes, Never had she seemed 
after a visible effort to conquer her shyness, } so sweet, so desirable, as now, when he must 
Dolores offered to show him some of the beauties } leave her; when he must go, with love in his 
of the place. It was too dark to see her face, but } heart, yet love that his tongue must not speak. 
the tall svelte figure, moving with perfect grace, It did not take long to tell her of his tele- 
and the soft low voice, had an indescribable} gram, and consequent change of plan. 
charm for him, and aroused all his artistic en- «We start in the morning,” he said. ‘News 
thusiasm. He learned that her father had been} from England summons me home, I must say 
a general during the Mexican war, and dying, } farewell,” and, with an assumption of cheerful- 
had left her in her uncle’s care. Of her simple, ; ness, he added, “ Will you miss me, Dolores ?” 
uneventful life, she spoke frankly, betraying aj ‘*Yes,” she said, simply, “I shall miss you 
combination of ignorance and innocence delight-} very much.” 
ful to the 4lasé man of the world. She turned, as she spoke, to walk back to the 
Why need more be told? Before the week was} house. he faint flush had died from her cheeks, 
ended, they had met four times in the gardens, } and the pale, pure face was almost ghastly in its 
a state of things only possible in this household, } pallor. 
where Dolores was without the surveillance of an ‘* My father is very ill,” he said, walking by 
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her side, “and he is an old man; so I must {hand as she spoke. ‘“Good-by, good-by,’” she 
go. We will start early in -the morning—vill } said, her breath coming quick and fast. 
you wish me God speed ?” He seized the hand, he poured out words of 
She turned and put her soft hand in his. incoherent pleading, he declared again and again 
“ God speed,” she faltered, and then the dark { that he did not love his promised wife. But 
eyes, too innocent to hide their secret, looked } Dolores was firm. Only once, when, stung by 
into his, and all thoughts of right or wrong were { her coldness, he said, ‘*You act well, if you 
«whistled down the wind,’ and he stooped and } do not love me,” the white lips quivered, and 
kissed her. the dark eyes turned to his upbraidingly; and 
“T love vou, Dolores, I love you,” he cried. § Jack knew, after that, how much she loved ‘him ; 
The wind sighed among the branches; some 5 but knew also the firmness of her character, 
clouds were drifting across the sky; a storm was } which, stronger than his own, would sacrifice 
rising. She shivered slightly, and drew herself} even love to its sense of right. 
away. Lights weretwinklingin the house; these} They paried at the foot of the great staircase, 
reminded him how soon he must start. and the next morning, Jack left long before day- 
‘Listen, Dolores,’ he said. ‘To-morrow, I} light. The torches of the servants cast queer, 
must start for England. I love you, dear, more } flickering lights and shadows in the old court- 
than I ever thought to love; but—l am engaged } yard; and Jack looked up, half hoping to see 
to be married. Hush! don’t speak. I will go} some signal, a wave of the hand perhaps, from 
back; I will see her; I will teli her I have} the corridor. But though he saw nothing, 
found a girl who has made me forget prudence } Dolores was there watching, her face pale with 
and honor, and whom I loved in spite of myself; i tears; for she had not siept all night. 
and then, dear, I will return for you—for—for I At the City of Mexico, Jack found letters for 
love you, Dolores.” him. When he reached England, it was to learn 
“No, you will not come back for me, Mr. } that his father was dead, and that he was now 
Devine,” said the girl, freeing herself with one } Lord Devine. Once, Jack wrote to Mexico, but 
strong effort, and rising to her full height. } he received no answer. So by the time the year 
«You neyer will come for me.’ She took a step} of mourning was out, Catherine Houghton became 
forward, and the slim figure seemed to grow even } Lady Devine. 
taller. ‘Do you think,” she said, the low voice} Men call them a happy couple. Well, per- 
vibrating with passion, <‘do you think I am } haps they are—if contentment is happiness. But 
the kind of woman to rob another of her lover? } there is one pot in Jack’s heart that his wife 
Would you be happy if you broke your word | nas never found, just as there is a sketch {n his 
and took me that way? Do you think I want a desk which she has never seen. 
love that comes against the better ae ee The latter is the picture of a girl, holding a 
; 








short-lived passion that will burn itself out in} copper dish in her hands, with white doves’ 
six months? Iam young, Mr. Devine,” the girl ) wings shining against the deep blue of a southern 
wwent on, ‘but I know what honor is, and I} sky. A girl with soft dark eyes, and a pale, pure 
never would break my word.’’ She held out her! face—the girl he loved in Mexico. 
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So gay and light, her eyes s0 bright, 
‘They called her merry Kate; 

You cared not what the hour of night, 
If she stood at the gate. 


If you were racked on fortune’s wheel, 
She soothed with finest skill. 

Yet never were you made to feel 
Subject to her sweet will. 


Yet she who cast these pleasing spells, 
Goes all the weary day, 

_From carly dawn to evening bells, 
With scarce a word to say. 


On last Forefathers’ day, a ship, 
While coming up the sound, 

Bound homeward from an ontward trip, 
Was wrecked, and all were drowned, 


Arumor flies, if it be true, 
‘The captain's second mate, 

Who perished with that fated crew, 
Would goon have wedded Kato. 


However that, ier smile is strange, 
‘And oft she droops her head; 

And if you note the weary change, 
She says the gift has fled. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 227, 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

A vew hours after Huestice Young left Wash- 
aning’s lodgings, the old chief passed through 
his granddaughter’s room. When she heard his 
footsteps, the girl turned her face to the window 
and looked out, that she might conceal the flush 
of great joy that had made its heaven in her 
face ; but the attitude, and one glance at her pro- 
file, were enough to urge forward a purpose 
which was literally driving him on to the com- 
pletion of a destiny from which every thought 
of his brain and impulse of his heart rose up in 
earnest revolt. 

This old man had made a promise in his earlier 
manhood, which he was now about to complete, 


Noel was surprised, both by the words and the 
deep feeling that shook the old man’s voice. He 
had known something of the Indian character in 
his early life, but never had witnessed in any 
savage, emotion so impossible of repression. 

“Tt is a painful subject, both for you and me. 
T have been dwelling on it, during the past few 
weeks, with more sorrow than you will perhaps 
believe, Those few months taken out of my 
life have always seemed a period set apart from 
my real existence—I was a very unhappy man; 
misunderstood, even persecuted, by my own peo- 
ple—a desperate man, thwarted in my affections, 
disgusted with public life, ready to bury myself 
forever in the deepest wilderness. It was fortu- 


at the cost of everything that had been made} nate for me that, in this mood, I fell into the 
dear to him in life. “Out of his savage creed, he} best phases of your life beyond the borders—that 
had brought the one great element of truth, pure} I could slake the ambition thwarted by my own 
and simple, as it is seldom found in civilized } people, on the war-path, and share the free wisdom 
life, or among his people, now that half-civiliza- of your council-fires. In the deep wilderness I 
tion has taught them how to deceive. found one friend, strong enough and willing to 
Pale with emotion, and trembling in all his}iive with me through the brief season of mad- 
aged limbs, as fear could never have shaken} ness that had driven me to the woods, and aid 
him, the old man passed through the room in {me with his wiser counsel, when the whirlwind 
silence, and, descending to the street, walked to } of excitement had spent itself, and a longing for 
the door of General Noel’s mansion. When he } useful action came slowly back.” 
Stood before the colored person who held com-} Here, General Noel, who had yielded to the 
mand in the hall, that functionary seemed to hes- } kindly impulses of his nature, till a mist camo 
itate, und was about to announce that his master ; into his eyes, and his yoice had some of the elo- 
was out, or engaged; but Washaning quietly ; quence that had made hima power in the Senate, 
passed lim, as if unconscious of all impediment, jleaned forward and grasped Washaning’s hand 
and made his way into the library, where the / between both his, full of gratitude, that some- 


general was busy among his papers. 

The Senator arose, as his strange guest en- 
tered, a little surprised; but more than cour- 
teous in his reception of the old chief. 

“Tam glad you have come,” he said, resign- 
ing his own easy-chair, and helping himself to 
another. ‘I have been wishing to see you again 
—for our first interview has brought back so 
many thoughts of that one period in my life, 
that I am anxious to know more.”’ 

“Tt is that you may know more that I have 
come,’! said Washaning, seating himself, and 
turning his eyes full upon the general; “ the 
time has come when there must be no secrets 


betieen us.” 
(298) 





{times does live, in spite of obligations, even with 
our public men: 

But the old chief’s hand lay cold as ice in his 
{ grasp. 

“You made mea chief of the most powerful 
tribe of your people—next to yourself in conse- 
quence.” 

The old man bent his head. 

“When I became insanely in loye with your 
savage life, ready to outride and outfight the 
bravest of your braves on the plain or the war- 
path, you kept me by your side, checked the mad 
fever in my veins, made me remember what wag 

fae in the people I had left, held me back from 
{the perdition I was ready to plunge into. I say 
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to you here, Washaning, what I have often wished 
that you might know—if I am anything to my 
vountry now, if I haye ever had the serene hap- 
piness of a home, of love, of children, and of power § 
among the people of my own race, it was your { 
kindness, your wisdom, that gave them to me; 
for to all these things I went into the world again 
a changed and a better man for having known 
you.” 

Washaning wrung his hand slowly but firmly ; 
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{ ‘No; it could not have been otherwise with 
{ a child of mine. Some few things I had learned 
among your people. The laws of marriage, that 
sanctify the love of one man‘and one woman, were 
{apart of them. In every sense of the word, my 
H daughter was your wife. It could not have been 
i otherwise.” 
“Nor did I ever wish it. When the wild de- 
} sire for savage life lost its picturesqueness, and 
} the force of old associations grew sirunger and 


from the general's grasp. } stronger upon me, this one love kept me among 
«There was one thing more that I gave you,” H you; and it might have been so always, had I not. 
he said, in a voice so low and hoarse, that a man? heard that enemies I had left behind were black- 
six feet away could not have heard him. ening my fnme, and even explaining my retreat 
Noel lifted both hands deprecatingly. from the world by assaults on the reputation of 
“TJ know! I know!” a lady, blameless in everything of which they ac+ 
“T gave you my heart, my soul, the very blood } cused her. I had formed no resolution to leave 
in my veins.”” your people, least pf all to abandon my wi At 
«There is no need that you should say this; I} times, I hud indeed thought that she might be 
feel it more keenly than you can.” *{won, even with your consent, to come with me 
“More keenly than I can?” into my own world, where she would have found 
Washaning’ broke off here, and a faint bitter }no unworthy position, and share with me such 
smile stole across his lips. } fortune as exertion might earn; and when I left 
“No; I should not have said that; she was all ‘the tribe and came eastward so suddenly, it was 
the world to you—and to me. Oh, believe it, for all {with the full intention of preparing a home for 
that time your daughter was dear to me as my own jher among my own people. Vor this purpose I 
life. I loved her! I loved her! In all the mad- {remained away longer than the time in which T 
ness of my fever, she was closer to my heart than had promised to return, By persistent energy 
any woman ever has been or ever can be. Had 31 had reinstated myself, and silenced the sl 








she lived, not even the woman who had seemed }derers of an innocent woman, In one week T 
to fling away my love, and thus had driven me 
into the wilderness, could have separated us, for 
she was my wife, my own most beloyed wife— 
the brightest and most enthralling creature that } 
ever lured a man out of his misery. 

Washaning’s eyes filled with tears, those slow } 
toars that never fall but touch the beholder with } 
inexpressible mournfulness. THe reached out his 
hand, grateful for the deep feeling with which 
Noel had regarded even the memory of his 
Indian wife. i 

“She was my only child. and she loved you.”? 

“But in that I was blameless. You may have 
thought that I took advantage of your kindness 
to win her, but T had no such design at any time. 
Her love was given to me as rain falls upon the 
leayés of a parched tree. Under its influence, 1 
felt the passions that another woman's seeming 
scorn had trampled down, starting into life again 
with the reaction of more intense vitality. I tell 
you, Washaning, that no man of your race, or 
mine, ever loved a woman better than I loved 
your daughter, when you gave her to me—not 


should haye been on my way across the Missis- 
‘sippi, when your letter reached me. One line ia 
Hit was enough—my wife was dead.” 
3 Ags Noel said this, his arms fell upon the table, 
‘his head sank upon them, and, for a time, the 
| papers littered there shook to the trembling of 
his frame, as if a sudden gust from the open win- 
dow were stirring them. As this strange passion 
of grief swept over the man, Washaning sat re- 
garding him with wistful interest; then there 
came into his eyes a look of compassion that 
softened the entire face, as he leaned gently for- 
ward and fouched Noel on the head, as he might 
haye reassured a son of his own. 

Noel felt the touch, and lifted his face. 

“Tell me about her—tell me everything; 1 
had not the courage toask before. Did she speak 
of me often?” 

“At first, very often—how could she help it? 
Were you not the very breath of her life?” 

“ At first—only at first?” 

« After she saw the letter that came to you, in 
which you were called upon to go back, in order 


ag other chiefs received their wives, but accord-} that slanders regarding some lady you had loved 
ing to the laws of my own nation. You insisted } might be refuted, md she knew that, in res 
upon that, but I would not have taken her in any } sponse to it, you Aud gone back, she never spoke 
other way.” of you.” 
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“She saw that letter?” } barous pleasure in mocking him ; but Washaning 
‘You had left it carelessly in her lodge.’ sat in his chair, more calm than he had been 
“Great heavens! and she believed it was only } during the whole conyersation. That which he 

that which took me into the world again?” {would rather have died than say had been 
“What else could she think?” uttered; the secret that must separate himself 
“«« But I wrote—I explained.” from Washanee was in the keeping of another, 


“She never got the letter. No word from you § He had nothing to guard now, and the last hope 
came back to the nation, until she had been taken $ of his life had merged in that one sentence. 
from it. Day after day she watched and waited. “Tt was this I came to say to you,” he said, 
If a traveler came to the tribe, she was restless } with gentle firmness. ‘Reflect a moment, and 
and burning with fever till it was certain that he } you will find that if there is torture for anyone, 
brought no tidings from you. Then she would } it is for me—who in saying this give up my only 
sink into despondency till another came, all the } child to you and your people a second time and 
while growing thinner and whiter, till she wan- } forever.” 
dered about her lodge like some ghost, seeking} The old man’s voice faltered with these last 
the way to its far-off hunting-grounds, We strove } words. He seemed that moment to comprehend 
to cheer her, to bring her back to life; we told entirely. the awful chasm they had cut through 
her that in the spring-time you would be sure to } his life. His face grew more and more ashen. 
come, and take her out among the prairies, where ; His eyes, usually so bright and piercing, were 
she could visit other tribes, and learn for herself #half closed; he leaned back in his chair, for the 
how grand and large the world was; but it was } moment a poor, helpless old man, bereft of every- 
like promising rain to the thirsty earth when no } thing. Yet there was a gleam of pity in his face 
cloud is in the sky. She did not believe us, and, ii that other man, who stood with one clenched 





Without faith, what is love but a pain?” hand pressed down upon the table like iron, asking 
‘Great heaven! and what is pain compared } questions with his eyes that his lips were pow- 
to this?” cried Noel, starting from his chair, {erless to utter. Slowly, Washaning could see 
seizing the linen on his bosom with a grip of $ that with him the truth was forcing itself into 
agony, and pressing his hand hard against his} belief. A strange wild brightness came into 
chest. ‘That all this should be, and I not know ; those questioning eyes. The firmly-closed mouth 
it. Goon! go on! I can bear it now.” {parted a little; he stood up more firmly, and 
The excited man threw himself back in the § folded both arms over his bosom. 
chair he had left, and let his hands fallloose and § “If this is not savage cruelty, it is more than 
powerless oyer the carved lions’ heads that stood * Christian kindness,’”’ he said. ‘Haye pity on 
out, open-jawed, from the cushioned arms; drops }me, Washaning. My old friend, have pity on 
of moisture stood on his upper lip and forehead. } me. This child of mine—is she living?” 
For once, all the strength of his manhood was} “She is living.” 
gone. He could but listen, and gird himself to « And I have seen her?” 
suffer and be still, Washaning did not speak; «Yes, you have seen her.” 
he saw the anguish his words had given, and} “That wild beautiful creature—unlike her 
would gladly have softened it; but worse was yet j mother, but with all the subtle influence of her 
to come, and the old man hesitated. beauty. That it was which touched me so. I 
“Well?” said Noel, weary with pain, “well?” $remember when she came and seemed ready to 
“In this way,” said the old man, scarcely {kneel at my feet, I longed to take her in my 
above his breath; ‘she faded out of life, sad, oe and hold her there. Something in the 
quiet, and never complaining, for she had all of } voice, in the softer glance of her eyes—how can I 
her mother’s sweet gentleness, until her child 3 tell in what the influence lay? Then, it seemed to 
was born.”’ } shame the dignity of my age. Now, it only brings 
“Herchild? Herchild? Old man, what are ! back the sweetest memories of my youth. Wash- 
you speaking of? How dare you attempt to put { aning, my old friend, I think you have made 
this new agony on me? Oh, it is worthy of a} me, in one short hour, the happiest and most 
savage—of a savage that, in the secret of his in-{ miserable man alive; but all this bewilders me— 
telligence, has learned more cruel torture for the } I cannot realize that this girl is mine—that she 
soul than pine torches and tomahawks ever gaye } comes like some angel out of my youth to bless 
to the body. I will not submit to have my heart } me. I did not think that anything could so lift 
hacked to pieces in this way.”’ {me out of the common groove of life, and throw 
Again, Noel was on his feet, fierce with rage. } me back into the romance of those old days. But 
He fully believed that the old chief found a bar- } you do not speak, I forgot how much this reve- 
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lation must have cost you; tell me that it is not 
so very hard as it seems; and remember she is 
yours, yet yours as wellas mine. We will con- 
sult together, and try to make her happy between 
us. You have known her longest, and shall point 
out the way.” 

Washaning did not answer. The heart lay 
he: as lead in his bosom. This man’s new- 
born joy seemed a mockery of his own bereaye- 
ment. 

Still, General Noel walked up and down the 
room, uttering snatches of the #houghts that 
went swaying to and fro in his mind at random; 
for as yet there had been no time given him for 
reflection, and he was only possessed with a 
romantic idea of the truth. After awhile, the 
keen intellect of the man would suggest many 
doubts and obstacles that must be very diffi- 
eult to reconcile with his way of life or the am- 
bitious projects that grow and thrive in the paths 
of great leaders, to which the most sacred affec- 
tions are sometimes made subservient. But the 
time for this had not yet arrived, and for awhile 
this proud and most aspiring man gave himself 
up to the happiness of a great surprise that had 
nq enleulation in it. 

‘“‘Now,”’ he said, seating himself again, and 
wondering a little at Washaning’s continued de- 
pression, ‘I can bear to listen to all you can tell 
me of my wife. In dying, did she send me no 
message of love—nothing by which I may know 
that she was thinking of me kindly, at last?” 

“Yes, she sent many a message of affection, 
and some wishes regarding her child; but seem- 
ingly with little hope that they would ever reach 
you.” 

“fell me what she said of the child. The 
resi I cannot bear, just now, especially if it 
is sorrowful; you can give it to me by-and- 
by, when we aremorecalm. But the child—this 
strange, beautiful girl—tell me all that she said, 
all that you know about her. Were you carry- 
ing out her wishes in keeping me ignorant of her 
daughter's birth ?” 

“Yes; it was her wish that Washanee should 
remain with the Cherokees, and hold her place 
as the daughter of a chief among them. With 
her dying hands she laid the infant in my bosom, 
and gave her to me entirely. Still, because of 
the white blood in her veins, and the traditions 
brought by her mother from the east, the wish 
that her child should know something of civil- 
ized life was strong within her, and I promised 
that when Washanee should approach woman’s 
estate, and might wish to know something of her 
grandmother’s people, I would bring her here 
among them, and having educated her befit- 
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| tingly, allow her free choice of. the race she 
: might prefer to live with.” 

“This promise you have now performed, and 
the girl is in a position to make her own selec- 
tion. That may bring some contlict of wishes 
between you and me. Of course, I shall wish 
my daughter to remain with me, while you, I 
fear, would prefer to have her a sort of wild 
princess of the prairies. I can hardly question 
that her choice will be in favor of the mother’s 
race”? 

“Tt is already made,” answered Washaning, 
in alow voice, so full of pain that it disturbed the 
man who 1i&fened to it; ‘but for that I should 
not have been here, and you might never have 
known of the daughter I have just given up. 
Mad Washanee been true to our people, and con- 
tent to accept the life followed by her grand- 
mother, she would have held the place of a queen 
over all the Cherokee tribes, with an endowment 
of wealth that labor and thrift will yet win 
from our lands, and under the harvests that 
agriculture will give us when our people learn 
that Inbor can be made more honorable than 
fighting. I know that vast resources of wealth 
are lying, which even the wise men of your great 
nation are but just beginning to comprehend. 
When the power of science can be brought-to 
bear upon the resources of the wilderness, a 
chief of the Cherokees will hold no despicable - 
dominion.” 

“And all this my girl is willing to surrendgr 
that she may live here, with her father,” said 
Noel, with so much exultation in his voice that 
the Indian shrunk from it as if the point of a 
knife had entered his bosom. It was hard to 
hear the young creature who had been a part of 
his own life thus claimed by another, almost 
while the breath of sacrifice was on his lips. 

‘As yet, Washanee does not know that she 
has n father living,” he answered. 

Noel's countenance fell. 

“Then, under what influence has she made 
her choice? I cannot understand.” 

Washaning hesitated; a fine sense of honor, 
and that finer delicacy which hesitates to touch 
j the secrets of a woman’s heart, kept him silent 

regarding Huestice Young. 
“Something there must be that could induce 
a girl to give up so much that she thinks herself 
born to, besides an intense loye of society as 
she finds it here,” continued Noel, rendered sus- 
picious by the old man’s hesitation. 
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“ Washanee will bé called upon to make no 
sacrifice, except that of her nationality—and— 
the old man who has loved her so.’” 

It was difficult for the chief to maintain the 
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stoicism of his race as he said this, and General { tween his thumb and fingers; for he obeyed the 
Noel, having once given way to a burst of nat-{ summous with great hesitation, and just a sort 
ural feeling, was quite unwilling to resume the | of grudge against the sender, because of the scorn 
excitement which had shaken him so completely | che had once brought upon him from Constance 
out of his usual dignified poise. Noel. 

«This wealth underneath your lands,” he said, i Mrs. Camp was waiting for him in the library. 
hurriedly: ‘I can imagine its nature; these; She had drawn a chair to one of the tables, and 
mineral deposits are making some stir among our } with a grandly illustrated book before her, was 
speculators. I fancy you are not the only man } so occupied by one of the pictures, that Young 
who holds the secret of their existence. Very } supposed himself unnoticed, till he stood close 
likely this new treaty the Government is busy } beside her. Then she gave a little start, uttered 
about has its foundation in something of the} an exclamation of tender delight, and reached 
kind. Caleb Stewart was here this morning, } forth her hand, with the timid grace of a child. 
anxious to get my infuence. I begin to under- «You are so kind to have come; I hardly ex- 
stand. But all this, if it can be sayed from the { pected it, for you must have found me awfully 
harpies, will only affect my daughter’s interest it} troublesome of late; but really, things do hap- 
she returns to the Cherokee nation and marries } pen so, that, now and then, one has need of all 
_one of its chiefs.” of one’s friends.” 

There was a faint tone of displeasure in the} Young made some suitable reply. Though he 
question, that brought a flash either of resent-~ had no regard for this graceful little butterfly, it 
ment or scorn into the old man’s glance. twas difficult to repress her fiatteries, or really 

«‘ Washanee will not depend upou the property ; dislike a creature who embodied intangible ca- 
of her nation for a dower that should satisfy } resses in all her seemingly careless words. 
the greed or ambition even of a white man,” he{ ‘People are looking at us, and will think all 
said, ‘The secrets which science can help us} sorts of things; besides, they have such artful 
to discover haye been revealed to me many } ways of gliding up to listen. Suppose we take 
years ago. All that time, I haye known how to } a little turn in the park. Greenaugh’s Washing- 
force gold and other precious things from the i ton is always a good excuse—the white monster 
hiding-places of nature, and to secure them for ; —though some people pretend to like him, now 
her, in spite of the power of treaties or the { that he is out of doors.”” 
rapacity of traders. This treasure was found in} As she spoke, Mrs. Camp took up her parasol, 
the great wilderness far westward of the Chero-; and, without secking further approval of her 
kee lands or any other reservation. It is mine, plan, led the way out of the library, and across 
and Washanee is the only living creature that} the rotunda into the park, then crowded with 
has my blood in her yeins. She will not count; fine old forest trees, and carpeted with turf, 
among you white people as a beggar.” green as emeralds, on which the statue of Wash- 

General Noel colored almost angrily. He knew } ington sat enthroned like a colossal god. 
that the selfishness of his thoughts had been} A garden-seat was near the statue, in which 
read, and a yague feeling of antagonism began to} Mrs. Camp placed. herself, partially concealed 
throw a chill over the romantic excitement, that { from the Capitol by the branches of an elm tree, 
was already fast subsiding in this successful man ; that swayed between her and the marble build- 
of the world. ing, like floating banners. She understood the 

Washaning felt this, and rose to depart. The} capabilities of the position well, having tested 
strain upon his nerves had been terrible, and, as; every place in the park, at one time or another, 
he went downstairs, the potentate in the hali} with great circumspection; for, butterfly as she 
remarked to himself that the chief had seemed to} was, Mrs. Camp had a sharp eye for business, 

















get a stoop in his shoulders since he went up. and when there was no eonvenient shade, could 
manceuvre her parasol with such dexterity, that 
CHAPTER XXY. few people ever saw her face, unless such in- 


A page, who had been loitering near the door | spection was perfectly agreeable to her. 

of the Senate chamber, came up to Huestice Just now she opened her pink parasol, and 
Young’s desk, and presented a card, on which was } held it up, like a flower, in the cool shadow of 
alady’s name, and iwo or three words, urging} the elm, advanced a dainty foot out upon the 
reasons for an interview. ‘This was Young’s first } turf, and huddled the folds of her dress together, 
session, and he had not yet learned the polite | that the young man might find a place by her 
way of being rude to any woman. So he took { side. 

the card, and went out, rolling it carelessly Bet “Isn’tit delightfully pleasant?” she said, turn- 
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ing the ivory handle of her parasol! in her hand { mented it with these poor Cherokees. Indeed, 
till pink sliadows fluttered like rose-leaves all {if something is not done for them, I shall be 
around her, “TI hope you find it so; for I{ tempted to go out as a missionary—” 














am awfully anxious that you should be good-; “You—a missionary!’ exclaimed Young, 
vnatured, and do everything I want. Will you, } laughing. 
now?” hoa missionary of education. I’m not good 


“Tam afraid that must depend on the snerit} enough for anything more than that; but what 
‘of the thing you may happen to want,” said } little I can do is no more than my duty, ‘That is 
. Young, flattered, in spite of himself. ; my excuse for appealing to you.” 
“Don’t—don’t—nobody says such things to} But the treaty is not yet before the Senate.” 
me. So long as a dear friend asks for a thing— “No; but it will be—that is, if you are kind, 
and the friend a lady—what is the use of talk-} and help it along, just the least bit in the world. 
ing about merit? hat lies in doing just as she } The treaty is all arranged. I happen to know 
wishes, and you are going to do that—I know} that; for there is a charming young Indian in 
you are!” the delegation, who tells me everything—so pic- 
Here Mrs. Camp laid her hand, cased in prim-{ turesque! They call him Gray Hawk—a sort of 
~rose gloves, caressingly on the young man’s arm, | bronze Jupiter, and the second chief of the 
who allowed it to rest there, much to the lady’s; whole nation. He is ready to sign the treaty, 
disgust. and so are all the rest, except one old man, a 
*You have not yet told me what you want,” } chief above them all, who is obstinate as 2 mule, 
he said, smiling down upon her, a little loftily ; { and threatens to thwart the whole thing. A 
“for though he had no idea of permitting her | spare old man, who stands uprightasa dart, and 
infantine pretence to control his judgment, this} has any amount of fire in his eyes. I saw you 
sort of thing was rather agreeable to him than i speaking to him at Mrs. Forbes’ reception, and 
otherwise—a state of mind he excused to himself} people say you visit his lodgings, and could 
by a belief that he was studying character. influence him to anything. If you only would 
“Well, if I must*tell you—dear me, how Ty persuade him to sign the treaty, and then help 
hate it—nothing but 2 wish to help these poor; get it through the Senate !”” 
savages would have induced ee to ask fayors of } Young arose from his seat, and stood looking 
anyone—most of all, of you— down upon the pretty temptress, smiling, but in- 
“Why not of me, if Ihave the right to grant; wardly offended. He knew that resentment 
them ?”” would be quite thrown away on a creature like 
«Oh, I can’t begin to tell—only it would be ; that, and only said: 
easier to speak to anyone else in the wide world, “T understand what you wish sufficiently 
but I always have been, and always shall be, a 2 
amartyr to friendships, and these Cherokee Indians 
really are in such need of! help from the Goy- 
ernment, their lands are so barren, you know, 
and game is getting awfully scarce. Their best; eyes: 
friends cannot make out how they will live if} «The lands will be taken up by a company, 
this treaty does not go through.” ¢ more thun eager to help the Indians. The Gov- 
‘©Ah! itis the Cherokee treaty you are anx-} ernment will lose nothing, and I am told there 
ious about. I had no idea'that you could be} are choice bits, worthless for cultivation, and ab- 
interested in that,” said Young, really surprised. } solutely of no value to the poor savages, out of 
“Tnterested—oh, noJ how could I be inter-} which those who help the thing forward can 
ested? It is only the poor Indians I am think- } make fortunes.” 
ing of; there is so. much civilization among them « Ah!” said Young, “I understand,” 
already—if they only had a large tract of land «And you will help us?” questioned the lady, 
given them further west, and money down, with } breathless with anxiety. 
annuities and such things, it would be a good “«T will not permit myself to answer you now. 
thing for the Government as well; for people} There is an important measure before the Senate. 
could be found to buy the land they give up, and } Pray excuse me.” 
everybody would be satisfied.” The young statesman’s yoice trembled. He 
«You seem to have given the subject a great} had not learned to receive such propositions as 
deal of consideration.” these from female lips without loathing; but nei- 
“Oh, yes; when I set my heart on a thing, it} ther could he force himself to rebuke the merce- 
makes me quite energetic, and I haye just tor-} nary .temptress as she deserved; so he went 


now. 

She looked up, and her blue eyes were full of 
sharp questioning, Then, after a moment’s hes- 
itation, she said, slowly, and with downcast 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 
Tuene is nothing that can arouse the temper 


away, wondering if this creature could belong to 
the same sex as Constance Noel, and the noble- 
hearted young savage to whom he had that day } of a proud man more completely than the insult 
engaged himself. to his honor offered in a base proposal. When 
After he was gone, Mrs. Camp sat some time } Young left Mrs. Camp, hot blood had mounted to 
under the elm tree, anxiously doubtful of her § his face, and he trod the earth as if he longed to 
success with the young Senator, but so self-sus- } stamp upon it. 
tained in her vanity, that, after a few minutes’ “This to me—to me!’? broke aloud from his 
reflection, she felt quite sure that her object had 3 lips. ‘ But that she is a woman, and a weak one, 
been attained. Icould have given back insult forinsult. Thank 
“Of course, he had to look indignant, or in- } Heaven that I had the grace to refrain; but if 
tensely unconscious. They all do—but when I see } it had been a man—if it had only been a man!’? 
him next, he will tell me that he has done my be- Even in his seat, the remembrance of this 
hest, all out of regard for me. If there is wrong } sweetly-worded proposal unfitted him for the 
in it, I must. take the blame, being irresistible, | business of the Senate, and he sat there preoceu- 
even when his conscience is concerned. So I } pied, with a flush of shame about the eyes, and 
readily take the thing on my own shoulders— ; his firm mouth setin growing anger, that any- 
another sin more or less makes so little differ- } one should have dared to so palter with his in- 





ence, I do not mind it.” 

As Mrs. Camp sat there under the pink and 
green shadows, a man came stealing around the 
statue of Washington, as if he had been some 
time behind the ponderous pedestal, and seated 
himself beside her. 

“TI thought that you would be somewhere 
about,” she said, drawing the foot so long on 
exhibition under her skirts; for she was rather 
tired of the pose, and knew that it was too fa- 
miliary for effect on the man who had placed him- 
self beside her. 

“Well,” said Stewart, searching her face with 
his bold black eyes. ‘ Well?” 

“What do you think?” she answered, closing 
her parasol, and smoothing the silk with her 
gloved hand. ‘DoT look like a woman that could 
fail?” 

“You look like an angel.” 

“There, there !’” 

«Well, likea charming woman—just what you 
are. So you have brought the young orator to 
terms? ‘Tell me all about it.” 

“Not here,” answered the lady, glancing to- 
ward the Capitol. 

“Why not?” questioned Stewart, hurt in his 
vanity, though his preference for the woman 
had almost reached a stage of dislike. “ Why 
not? You have been sitting with that Senator 
fellow half an hour, in full yiew of the Capitol, 
and all the swarms that hive in it.” 

“Not quite; the elm branches screen one a 
little; besides, that is different. To be seen 
chatting cosily with a leading Senator bespeaks 
intimacy, and a certain amount of influence ; but 
you—well, never mind, Call on me an hour 
hence,” 

Here Mrs. Camp opened her parasol and saun- 
tered away from her half-bafiled coadjutor. 


tegrity. 

When he reached home, after the session, this 
feeling was strong upon him. The week had 
been full of excitement for him. Doubt, self- 
condemnation, and a sense of honor struggling 
against the inner consciousness of a love that 
must be sacrificed, had sometimes almost shaken 
the strength of his manhood. With a firm will 
he had silenced this chaos of feeling, taken his 
resolution, and given himself up to the calm of a 
fixed destiny. But now this groveling insult, 
offered from the smiling lips of a woman, had 
‘thrown his whole nature into revolt, and when 
fa knock came to the door of his room, he an- 
swered it impatiently, and looked toward the en- 
trance as if he expected the intrusion of some 
new enemy. 

Butall this changed when he saw Washaning 
standing on the threshold, no longer erect, no 
longer keen-eyed, but with that dull, heavy look 
of sadness in his face and whole appearance, 
; that. seemed to have aged him greatly in a single 

day. 

Young was touched by this change in the old 
man, and came forward to receive him with a 
look of cordial welcome. 

“Come in,’ he said, “come in. You look 
tired ; the stairsare hard to climb, and the day 

‘warm; but here is an easy-chair to rest in, and 
a breeze comes through the window, cool and 
fresh from the Potomac.” 

Young wheeled an easy-chair toward the win- 

; dow, as he spoke; but Washaning rejected it with 
i 





& movement of the hand, while he took one of 
those commonplace cane-bottomed chairs, that 
only admit of one position, stiff and uncomfort- 
able as themselves. 

“TJ have come,” he said, lifting one thin, 
bronzed hand to his forehead, as if his brain 
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ached under its load of thought, ‘‘to answer your { youth; some romance gave it peculiar interest. 
proposal for my granddaughter, and to tell you } I do not remember the particulars, but there was 
why it is impossible forme to act upon it as | something out of the common way that people 


you wish,” {talked about. I cannot doubt what you tell me; 
Young turned suddenly. The heart in his ; but how is all this reconciled?” 

bosom gaye one quick leap; but he tried to com- “T have told you all that comes within my 

pose himself, and succeeded somewhat. own knowledge; the rest he alone can explain.” 


“TJ did not expect this. When I spoke with } Young took the chair Washaning had refused, 
you there seemed to be no real obstacle in the } and tried to collect his thoughts. The old man’s 
way,” he said. ‘Has anything new arisen? } story was so plain and truthful, that he could no 
Does the young lady herself object ?”” j} longer doubt it; but he was greatly disturbed. 

“No, no! With her own lips, and of her own New complications seemed to entangle him in a 
free will, Washanee has accepted you, and she } network of romance, perhaps of dishonor, which 
is not one to hesitate and reconsider; but the ; might touch alike the two women who had been 
girl is given up to-circumstances of which she is } so strangely enwoyen into his dostiny. 
herself esate. My suthority over her ceased “Tell me,” he said. turning to the old chief, 
this morning.” ‘ “how long was General Noel with the Cherokees?” 

“Your authority ceased ?”* «Less than a year, We made hima chief. I 

“Yes; for then I gave the child up to her } gave him my daughter, but in a few months he 





father.” roe us, and she died.” 
“Her father? I thought you were her only} ‘ Ah!” 
relative.” «And he never came back.” 


“Tn all these years has abandoned his daughter 
to your care, keeping her very existence a secret !’” 

Young spoke with some bitterness of condem- 
nation. To him this seemed like cowardice, 


“J was—I was—but she is gone from me for- 
ever; from her father’s own hands you must re- 
ceive her, if at all.” 

“ But who is her father ?” faltered Young. 








«The man known here as General Noel.” i “He did not know of her existence,” said 
«General Noel—Washanee General Noel’s piupehenians “Why should we tell him of his 
daughter—impossible !” } child, when the mother’s heart was broken?” 


Young had lost all: :lf-possession now; sur- } Young regarded the old chief with deep com- 
prise swept the color from his face and held him ; miseration ; and when he saw the gloom that is 
motionless. } more sorrowful than tears in the old man’s eyes, 

“You seem to be in earnest. But how can I permed away and looked out of the window, per- 
accept this?” he said, at last: ‘Great Heavens! } haps to hide the tears in his own. 
the thing is PRS When he turned again, Washaning had risen 

«Still, it is true.” from his chair and was ready to depart. The 

«But Constance—Miss Noel is his daughter— } young man held out his hand. 
his only daughter; he has told me so with his “This has been a painful crisis for you,’ he 
own lips more than. once. She believes it—the ; said. ‘Tonly wish there had been no need of it. 
world accepts her as such.” Much rather would I haye received my wife from 

“He believed this—the young lady still be- ; your hands. ‘ell me, does she yet know that 
lieves it; but no less is Washance, my grand- } General Noel is her father ?”” 
daughter, his child.” “She knows nothing—wrapped up in the in- 

«But how—but how?” tense happiness of a first, and with such as she, 

« Because he was married tomy only daughter } only love, my girl has no thought of the anguish 
three years before the young lady known as Miss } it will cost—of the hopes it has killed—nor must 








Noel was born.’’ she ever know how surely it will bring one life 
“Married? Where and when?’ to the end. We Indians have learned from our 
«Twenty-one years ago, in the lodge where { fathers how to conceal and how to endure. This 

her mother died.” is what gives us courage to shout war-songs from 
Young drew a deep breath. Even yet he could i the smoke of a death-fire. It will give me cour- 

not accept the truth, It seemed impossible. } age now; for I am going to tell her that she is 
« And General Noel admits this?’’ he said, at } henceforth to be parted from her old grandfather 
last. and his people forever.” 
«He does,” : ‘That will be a painful duty ; be assured that 


«But General Noel married a lady of his own } I feel for you,’’ said Young; ‘‘all the more be- 
State. It was an attachment formed in his } cause it will grieve her.” 
Vor. LXXXII.—21, 
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“Yes; she will suffer. The arrow that cleayes 
my heart will wound hers.’’ 

The old man went out into the corridor that 
ran along that wing of the hotel; and Young } 
stood at the door, watching his slow heavy 
progress, troubled by his evident suffering, and 
greatly excited by the news that might so nearly } 
affect his own future, As he was about to close 
the door, a group of Indians came through a 
passage leading to the great staircase; and 
hurrying forward in considerable disorder, met 
Washaning half-way down the passage. There 
seemed to be some delay—a confused sound of 
entreaty or expostulation—in which Caleb Stew- 
art joined in low-toned arguinent; then the whole 
body of delegates turned into a recess that led to 
the apartments of Commissioner Keen. 

«The hounds! They have run the old man 
down, when he is least able to contend with 
them,’’ Young exclaimed, in a burst of honest 
indignation; “but they must come before us. 
Then we will find some way of shaking up this 
miserable fox hole.” 

With these thoughts passing through his 
already agitated bosom, Young shut the door 
and locked himself in. 

Caleb Stewart and his adroit confederate, 
seated so calmly in the great easy-chair in his 
own room, had indeed fallen upon the old chief 
in the moment of his deepest distress, when } 
nothing seemed worth caring for but the girl he ; 
‘was about to resign forever. 

As the delegates swarmed into his room—all 
ardent young men, full of fiery impulse, and} 
incapable of cool dcliberation—Keene wheeled } 
his chair around, as if taken by surprise, and 
received them seated, while they all stood around 
him, with more than usual animation in their 
bronze faces. Washaning, however, stood apart; 
and with his arm resting against’a corner of the 
mantel-piece, watched the proceedings. 

Stewart leaned down, and whispered a few 
words to Keene. 

“She has seen the young Senator you were 
afraid of, and the old fellow has been with him 
more than an hour. That will make things all 
right, and we can go ahead.” ‘Then, as if con- 
tinuing a very different sentence, he added 
aloud; ‘All the points that our friends here 
contested have been considered, and most of them 
conceded. Nothing is wanted now but the sig- 
natures, and our friends are all here ready to 
sign.” 

Keene gave a quick glance around the circle of 
dusky faces ; then stooping his head as if reading 
the document placed before him, murmured : 

“Whiskey ?” 
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He was answered in a voice quite as cautious. 

“No, punch—mild as milk and strong as 
wild fire. They are beginning to fight shy of 
the other.” 

“Ah! hum. Yes, it makes all the points 
clear enough: just a word changed here and 
there, but only for the benefit of our friends, 
and I should consider the document particularly 
well drawn,”’ concluded Keene, giving his obser- 
vations louder and more distinctly as he went on 
reading the paper he had himself drawn up with 
especial care, and could certainly praise or 
blame better than any other man. ‘Now who 
will sign first ?”’ 

The young chiefs looked around at Washaning, 
who stood leaning against the mantel-piece, with 
strange light in his eyes, and his mouth firmly 
set, but did not move, 

“Give me the pen. I will sign first,” cried 
Gray Hawk, taking up a pen and dashing it 
down in high disdain. ‘Give me an eagle’s 
quill. These things are only for Indians who 
make crosses. Ican write. Give me an eagle's 
quill.” 

One of the middle-aged Indians, who had 
come in full savage costume, plucked the single 
eagle’s plume from his hair and handed it to the 
haughty youth, who passed it to Keene, with the 
pride of an emperor. 

“Sharpen it with your knife,’ he said. 
“Cherokee braves shoot arrows, but do not 
make them.’” 

Keene dexterously cleft the quill, sharpened 
its point on his thumb nail, and handed it with 
a sycophantic smile to the young man, who 
dashed his. name across the treaty, and flung 
‘down his pen, with a look of defiance at the old 
chief. Directly the others crowded one by one 
to the table, and in some rude fashion signed 
their name to a treaty that was intended to 
despoil them of half their possessions. ‘Then all 
eyes were turned on Washaning, those of Keene 
and Stewart more anxiously than the rest. 

‘You also will sign? See, I have reserved a 
place for your name at the top, where, of course, 
it belongs,” said Keene, deigning to rise from 
his chair, and offer the engle’s quill to the old 
man, who looked Keene steadily in the face, but 
said nothing. 

Stewart watched the two anxiously, and his 
face lost a portion of its color. c 

“Surely, you will sign like the rest?” he said, 
with silky persuasion in both yoice and manner. 

“*No, I will not,” answered the chief; and 
turning from the mantel-piece, he walked slowly 
from the room. 

[ro Be contiNvED.] 


PIN-MONEY. 





BY FLORENCE H. 


SEWARD. 





“Prx-Money, indeed,” cried Hermon Sen- 
terton. ‘My wife's too sensible to think of a 
separate purse.” 

“‘The time will come, my dear fellow,’’ an- 
swered Warren Umbolt, ‘when even your wife 
will become like unto others of her sex. 
having to ask, perhaps beg, for every cent a 
woman expends, is galling in the extreme.” 

Hermon Senterton smiled complacently, as he 
replied : 


“T believe Mrs. Senterton has as yet had no } 


reason to complain of penuriousness on my } 
part.” 

“Very easy to believe,’ answered his friend, 
nothing daunted, “judging from her wardrobe, 
which is the admiration and envy of every 
woman in the city. Yet, notwithstanding all 
that, if ever your wife should ask you for pin- 
money, don’t glare at her as if you thought her 
erazy, but do the handsome thing by her; ’tis 
her due. But I must really be going. Good- 
night.’ And Warren Umbolt sauntered down 
the steps; for this conversation had taken place 
at the front-door of his friend, after an evening 
spent at the Sentertons™. 

Young Senterton laughed softly to himself. As 
if he did not know To be sure, he and Nellie 
had been married but a few months; but if a wo- 
man was disposed to be extravagant—pin-money 
meant extravagance, according to his idea of things 
—surely the cloven foot would have made itsclf 
manifest before this. No! Other men might talk 
as they pleased. They did not understand the 
management of such matters, that was all. Ife 
sighed pityingly for his misguided friend. ‘Poor 
fellow, I had no idea he was henpecked.”” 

Meantime, there had been a listener to this 
colloquy. It was no other than Senterton’s 
young and pretty wife, who, after parting with 
her husband’s guest, had gone upstairs to her 
room, where, sitting by the open window, for } 
the night was warm, she had, been an uninten- ; 
tional auditor of her husband’s remarks. A 
curious smile came over her face, and she nodded 
«Oh, very well,” 


2 


sagacivusly to herself, saying: 
but that was all. 


But the next morning, after breakfast, she } 


said, as if casually: 
“Tlermon, can you let me haye three cents, 
please?” 


This } 





«Three cents?’ he echoed, staring in amaze- 
;ment. Nellie was equipped for a shopping expe- 


} 


} dition, and he was expecting a request for as 


many tens of dollars, at the very least. 
H «Yes, dear,’”’ she answered, with a look of 
innocence. ‘‘I want to mail a letter. Qh, yes, 
and my car-fare. I had almost forgotten that- 
It will be ten cents more, and—I believe that is 
all.’ She said this slowly, as if trying despe- 
i rately to recall something she had forgotten. 
} «Well, perhaps you had better give me a 
} quarter of a dollar. I can bring paces the change 

} to you, you know, when I return,” 
{ Hermon Senterton, like one in a sleep, me- 
} chanically counted out several pieces of money, 
‘large and small, and handed them io his wife, 
who, selecting the smallest, said demurely, as 
she tied it in the corner of her handkerchief, ‘I 
think there will be five or ten cents that I will 
} not need; but I will be careful not to lose what- 
f ever it is.” 

He watched the pretty white fingers knotting 
the delicate lace about the diminutive coin, in 
stupefied amazement; but managed toarticulate:' 

«Why, Nellie, where is your purse?” 

«My purse, dear?’ and the little head went 
back, with a gesture of insulted dignity. «TI 
hope I am too sensible to think of such a wing 
as a separate purse.” 

She hurried from the room as she spoke, aa 
in the hall crushed her handkerchief frantically 
into her mouth. Then, when out of doors and 
hearing, merry peals of laughter broke again and 
again from her lips. 

That evening, after dinner, there was a charm- 
ing ‘‘love, honor, and obey’ look resting upon 

3 Nellie Senterton’s face, as she placed a ten-cent 
piece and two coppers in her husband’s hand. 

He took the money without comment; for a 

ray of light had flashed on him during the day. 
ye Little witch! Does she think I am to be out- 
tone i in that way?’ he said to himself. 
; Nellie, charmingly frank and sweetly inno- 
} cent, meantime, went on with her “ experiment,” 
j as she called it to herself. She played her part 
{so well, that her husband, although provoked at 
imes almost beyond endurance, gave up his 
original suspicion that she might have overheard 
him, ‘No,” he said, “she is as simple and 
| frank as a child.” 
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Day after day, however, the play went on. At | to-morrow, is ridiculous, as I’ve said before. 
length, even her husband began to tire of it. | Can’t I just as well give you fifty, seventy-five, 
One morning, Nellie was going ont, and wanted } or a hundred dollars, to spend as you see fit?”’ 


afew cents. ‘Only a few cents, dear,’’ she said. 
«J will be sure to hand you the change.” 


He looked at her in real pity. There was; of well-affected horror. 


something so humiliating in her beseeching atti- 
tude and plaintive voice, that he sprang to his 
feet, exclaiming fiercely: ‘* Mrs. Senterton—my 
dear Nellie, when is this going to end?” 

Nellie had been preparing for something of the 
kind for nearly a week, and yet she was now s0 
startled that the quiver upon her lips was not in 
the least affected. 

“What thing, Hermon?” she asked, tremu- 
lously. 

«This endless cry for money.” 

““Why, Hermon! Have I been so very, so very 
extravagant ?”’ 

Her husband was not in the habit of using 
expletives, but he broke out now, hotly : 

“Deuce take it,” he cried. ‘I really believe 
you have been to me at least a hundred times 
within the last ten days; and I do not think 
your entire expenditure during that time has 
exceeded fifty cents.’’ 

«But, Hermon, do you think any true wife 
will ever object to going to her husband for 
money, or giving him her reasons for wanting 
it?” 

Her yoice was sweetly deprecating, the eyes 
she raised to his very earnest, and Hermon 
Senterton, poor idiot, walked straight into the 
trap laid for him. 


3 


i 
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He drew out his pocket-book, as he spoke. 
But she motioned it away with a gasp and gesture 
«My dear husband,” 
she cried. ‘Pin-money, indeed. I—’ 

“ Wang it all, is that what you ladies call pin- 
money {”” 

“Yes, Hermon, just exactly,” answered Mrs. 
Nellie, coolly; ‘‘and I am too sensible a woman 
to think of a separate purse. I—” 

“Nellie!” and he crushed a roll of bills down 
into the saucy mouth. ‘‘There—take it—and 
let’s hear no more about it.” 

She caught his hand, and held it tight between 
her own. 

«But, Hermon,” she said, and her eyes were 
dancing now, ‘‘you did glare at me, as if you 
thought me crazy—” 

“You witch! I ought to tie these bills into a 
rope, and hang you—” 

“Do it, sir,” she cried, laughing tauntingly, as 
he approached her, and then she was very quiet 
for a moment; for he was holding her tight, and 
stooping over her with his face yery close to hers. 

“Only, Hermon,” she shid, presently, very 
softly, drawing away from him that she might 
look up into his face with her laughing eyes. 

“Well, little girl?” and he bent his head 
lower, to catch every word, 

She was a woman, and to save her life could 
not have helped a last parting shot. 

“Nothing, dear. But if I were you, I would 


“his thing of haying to ask me for five cents } never tell Warren Umbolt I gave my wife Pin- 
now, ten cents this afternoon, and fifteen cents Money.” 
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BY PERCY LARKIN. 





Brcause unto each other true, 

They met as all the world may do. 

He raised his hat, she bowed her head, 
Without a word by either said. 

‘A moment paused—then swept apart, 
With placid face and bursting heart. 


He heard her heavy shining dress 
Ttustle in lingering gracefulness. 

It touched the outline of his feet, 

‘As hands of cautious strangers meet. 
It slipped away from sight and sound 
‘As love, in early manhood found, 


From heart and life, all shining, slips 
A pallor crept about his lips; 
A nes swept adown his ayes, 


Dim as the South of summer skies. 
All that in love's sweet prophecy 
I once foretold for her should be— 


“ Of beauty, stateliness, and graco— 
Has passed this day before my face ; 
Athwart ghe void in which T lie 
Has flashed the spirit of her eye. 
One look, alas! one look on me 
Creates anew my misery.” 


Ah, mo! ah, me! and what of this? 
They are not few who, meeting, miss; 
Or, sadder still, their life’s great bliss 
Sell, Judas-like, with parting kiss. 
Niimporte! n'importe! since fate decrees 
Some lives be lost—ah! why not these? 
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No. 1—Is a walking-costume, of checked } 
woolen serge. The skirt consists of three kilted 
flounces, mounted on a foundation skirt of alpaca, 
in color corresponding with the check. This 
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No. L 


front, and is simply hemmed on the edge. The 

ged in large and irregular puffs, 

tly to the under 
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foundation has a narrow facing on the outside of 
the check. ‘The upper flounce ends where the { back is arran; 
point of the bodice begins. The tunic opens jn’ which are fastened permanent 

















10 EVERY-DAY DRESSES, 
skirt. The upper flounce is discontinued at the 
sides. 


The bodice, which is a simple cuirass i 
waist, is cut in # point in front, and two double 
box-plaits form the tail of the basque. Standing 





collar,and tight coat-sleeves with cuff, cut on the 
bias, completes this stylish and useful costume. ; 
Small ball buttons are almost exclusively used $ 
upon walking and home dresses. Ten yards of} 
ouble-fold goods will be required, if the goods } 
roeasures forty-eight inches in width; Bons 
material of forty-two inches will require twelve 
yards. Two dozen buttons, Six yards of alpaca} 
tor the foundation skirt. ; 
No. 2—Is a new mode! for a suit of fine French 
cashmere, in any solid dark color or black. 
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lining of either crinoline or muslin, which is 
faced on the outside as deep as the first plaiting, 
To make the skirt, cut first the lower flounce 
five inches deep, allowing three times fullness ; 
hem the edge, and kilt-plait four inches deep; 
then make five rows of gauging—this flounce goes 
around the entire skirt. The next two are of the 
same depth, and made in the same way; but are 
only placed across the front breadth, extending 
a trifle over the sides: The upper flounce has 
seven rows of gauging. Ench flounce, as it is 
put on to the foundation, should be faced at its 
head with the cashmere, so that the next kilting 
may be over the facing, and not showing the 
muslin foundation, ‘lo make the whole front of 
cashmere adds so much to the weight of the skivt, 





No, 4. 


that most dressmakers arrange this kind of 


trimming as described. The drapery at the back 
consists of one width of the cashmere, cut 


This skirt is likewise mounted on a foundation { straight and long enough to allow for draping 
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gracefully. It is gathered at the bottom, and } The basque-bodice fits close and meets the top of 
sewn on the under side, and then turned oyer } the kilt. It is trimmed by folding the wide silk 
and arranged in puffs, being fastened at intervals } scarf in three deep plaits; the ends are knotted 


to the under foundation to keep them in place. } infront. Some girls prefer to have the scarf tied 
The bodice is a long coat-basque, edged with a 
knife-plaited ruffle, corresponding to those upon 
the skirt. The shoulder cape is adjustable and 
worn at pleasure. It is likewise edged with a 
plaited rufile. The same finishes the neck of the j 
bodice. The cape is tied with a bow and ends of } 
narrow satin or watered ribbon. Tight coat- 
sleeves with close cuffs, simply trimmed by but- 
tons. Ten yards of cashmere, and two dozen ball } 
buttons will be required. Very dark-garnet and } 
invisible green will be fashionable colors for this 

i 

| 

; 





season. 
No. 8—Is only suitable for a young girl, and 
may be worn either for a house or walking- 





No. 6. 


at the back; that is a matter of taste entirely. 
In our model, the upper half of the sleeve is 
puffed just above the elbow. This is quite new, 
but only becoming to a very slight figure. We 
should advise the simple tight coat-sleeve. A 
smaller scarf of the same silk (which may be 
plain, plaided, or in stripes, of either plain or 
mixed colors) is knotted around the neck, and 
the ends tucked into the front of the bodice. 
For this suit six to seven yards of cloth will be 
required. 

No. 4—Is a home-toilette, of soft surah silk or 
satin, or the plaitings of the skirt and the bodice 
may be of silk or satin, and the tablier and 
drapery of some soft clinging woolen material of 
the same color. Two knife-plaited ruffles trim 
the underskirt. The tablier is very much 
wrinkled across the front, while the drapery at 
the back is arranged in irregular puffs. The 
toilette. The material is camel’s-hair or light ; front of the bodice is pointed, and the back forms 
lady’s-cloth. Our model is seal-brown cloth. } three long loops, which are lined with a con- 
The skirt is kilted the entire length, and mounted } trasting color. The cuffs, edge of the bodice, and 
to a deep yoke, made to fit tight around the hips. { the collar, are lined to match. Ten yards of surah 
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silk and four yards of double-width woolen 
material will be required for this costume. In 
light color and material this would be a yery 
pretty model for an evening-dress. 

No, 5—Is a paletot, for a little girl of six to 
eight years. It is made of a fine pin-checked 
cloth, double-breasted, and the back forms two 
hollow box-plaits. Under the rolling collar, the 
shoulder cape is buttoned, which is adjustable 
and worn at pleasure as the season advances, 


g 
‘ 


; 
All the edges of the garment are bound with a ' 
silk braid. Large bone buttons are used for the | 
front, cuffs, pockets, and two are placed on the 
back plaits. This same model, for a child of 
four years, may be used, made of self-colored } 
basket flannel, and the cape trimmed with Rus- ! 
sian lace or English embroidery. 
No. 6.—For a boy of three years, wo give ay 
blouse-frock, made of serge flannel or poplin. It H 
is simply plaited in three large box-pluits back | 








EVERY-DAY DRESSES, 


GARMENTS, ETO. 





and front under a wide waistband, to which is 
attached a plaited skirt. Deep turn-oyer collar, 
Collar, cuffs, and waistband trimmed with Eng- 
lish embroidery. 

No. 7—Is © new model for a capote, of éeru 
surah silk, for a young girl of ten to twelve 
years. Procure‘a little cap-frame, of the requi- 
site shape, or as near this as can be had; cover 
the crown by plaiting the silk as seen in illus- 
tration, then line the face on the inside with the 
silk, put on slightly full at the edge; then cover 
the outside of the face with two fine knife- 
plaitings of the surah. A large bow, made of 
loops of satin ribbon, is placed upon the right 
side. Strings may be added if desired. These 
little poke capotes are very pretty and becoming 
to young fuces. Made of white muslin, they are 
charming for summer wear, 


LADIES’ PATTERNS. 


Any style in this number will be sont by mail on receipt 
of full price for corresponding article in price list below. 


















Patterns will be put together and plainly marked. Patterns 

designed to order. 

Princoss Dress: Plain, 6. ep ee ee 80 
«with drapory and trimming, ¢ 2. 21,00 

Polonaise... a Ca Gi 

Combination Wailing Suits, 1.00 


‘Trimmed Skirts, 
Wattoau Wrapper, 2 2: 
Plain or Gored Wrappers, 
Basques, 
(CAN: SimeMDR ler clin cot 
« "with vests or skirts cut off, 
Ovorskirts, .. . 
‘Talos and Dolmans, 
Waterproofs and Circulars, 

















Ulaters cs. cacy aes 235 
CHILDREN’S PATTERNS. 

Drossos: Plain, . . . .26[Basquesand Coats, . . .25 

Combination Suits, +. 85/ Coats & Vests or Cut Skirts 35 








Skirts and Overskirts, . 25) Wrappers, . 25 

Polonaise: Plain, . . . .25| Waterproofs, | Cir 
«Fancy, . . (35 andUlitors,. . . . 25 

BOYS’ PATTERNS 

Jackets, + + « 25/Wrapper,. . . . . . 25 

Pants, . 2... 6. 20/Gonte' Shirts, 5 2 > [50 

Vests... op es 20] SS) Wrapper | 5 2 180 

Ulster, 2 5. 2 80) 





In sending orders for Patterns, please send the number 
and month of Magazine, also No, of page or figure or any- 
thing definite, and also whether for lady or child, Addross, 
Mrs. M. A. Jones, 28 South Eighth Street, Philadelphia, 





HANDKERCHIEF SHIELD, Evo. 





BY MRS. JA 





WEAVER, 





In the front of the number, we give a design { crayat-end or necktie, in modern point lace. To 
for a “ Handkerchief Shield.’ These shields are } those who understand how to work in point lace 
embroidered, and carried out with net appliqué, {no description is required. ‘To others, the 
Brussels net being the best for the purpose. {description would take more room than, this 
The designs are worked with fine embroidery { month, we could give, as most of it would haye 
thread. } to be elementary. 

On the same page, we give a design for a} 


BOY’S SUIT: WITH SUPPLEMENT. 





BY EMILY 


We give, here, illustrations (back and front) of 
the latest style for a Boy's Surr. Folded in with 
the number is a Suppnemenr, with full-size pat | 
terns by which to ent it out, The suit is for a} 
hoy from eight to twelve years, according to his 
size; and consists of the coat, waistcoat, and 
pants. ‘The most stylish material would be a pin- 
checked cloth or cassimere; but any warm 
woolen material would do, according to the taste 
of the mother, 
Tue Coat consists of four pieces, as will be } 
seen by referring to the SurrLement, viz: 
I.—Hatr or Froyr or Coat. 
IL.—Hatr or Back or Coat. 
V.—Hatr or Conan, 
VI.—Hatr or Steeve. 





H. 


MAY. 


Tue WatstcoaT consists of two pieces, (see 


also SuppLEMEnt.) 


II.—Hatr or Front or Vest. 
IV.—Hatr or Back or Vest. 
Tux Pants consist also of two pieces, (see 


again Supplement.) 


VIl.—Front Harr or Leg. 
VIlL.—Back Hatr or Lea. 

In addition there is (see Surrtemxnt) the 

waistbands for each of these, viz: 
TX.—Waisrpanps. 

The flap for the pocket of the coat is marked 
and put in the proper place. The edges of the 
coat, the waistcoat, the collar, the pockets, ete., 
are all trimmed with fine worsted or silk braid. 
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A FOOT OTTOMAN. 





BY MRS, JANE WEAVER. 








Materials: Two round pieces of stout canvas, } around the edge, and stuff this so sewed very 
each half-a-yard in diameter. ‘Two circles of old-} hard indeed; then sew another space together, 
gold-colored satin a trifle larger. Sufficient hair! and stuf as before, and so on until the whole is 
or wool for stuffing, Enough thick silk andj stuffed into a hard mass; then sew the remain- 
yvool cord to wind over the sections of the } ing part; then pass the cord through and through 
cushion and around it, as seen in the engraving; } the centre aperture, and draw it tightly into the 
ten brass rings of one size, large enough to slip} shape shown in the engraving. After the cord is 
ihe cord through. ‘The places of the ten divi- fastened in the centre, and also sewed around 
sions should be marked off upon the satin ; anal the edge, sew on a ring to each division, pass 
if it is desired to embroider these divisions, it is} another cord loosely through each ring, and let 
now to be done, In the centre of each of the} the cord be well fastened, the two ends together, 
four pieces, a circular hole should be cut, and the; but not on to the ottoman, This cord serves 
pieces joined together and overcast strongly with § instead of aught else to pull the ottoman about. 
thread, as the cord passes through this aperture. { Any stool or ottoman can have a cord so arranged 
Then sew the pieces together, each part aa for the convenience of handling. 








COLORED PATTERN: 
EMBROIDERED COVER FOR A WHISK BROOM. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





One-quarter of a yard of erash, one skein of ss you work round and round, After the em- 
yellow-colored filoselle, one skein of green crewel, } broidery is completed, press it with a hot iron 
one skein of light-brown, and one yard of yellow 3 over a damp towel, then out of paper cut the 
satin ribbon No. 7. 2 shape of the whisk you have to cover, and cut 

Cut the one-quarter of a yard of crash in half, j the embroidered half and the under side after 
and after having transferred the pattern begin } this pattern, Stitch them together and bind the 
the work by doing the stems and leaves first in} lower edge. Now slip it over ihe handle, and 
Kensington-stitch. In our model, we give only } tie the ribbon in a pretty bow on the outside, as 
one shade of green for the leaves and stems, but} seen. Great care must be taken to make the 
two are more effective. ‘Then for the oranges, } work neat and shapely, also in fitting the cover 
which- are purely conyentional: Begin in tho} to the broom, as everything in this kind of work 
centre with three strands of the filoselle, (that is, depends entirely upon the manner in which it is 
divide it three times,) and work in the same } done. 
stitch, making the stitches lie as closely together { We give the pattern in full size for the work 
as possible, Be careful to keep the shape perfect } and for the whisk. 
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THE PSYCHE APRON. 





BY MRS. JANB WEAVER. 








The Psyche apron is made of any plain washing { double and edged with a stout crocheted edging. 
material, and trimmed with a hemmed rufile of } A most useful apron for sewing or light house- 
fine white nainsook. The front breadth is gored i 
a little at the top and also the sides. The bib is 
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CLASSICAL DESIGNS FOR OUTLINE EMBROIDERY. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





In the front of the number, we give, by; in a strong well-tempered needle, are used for 
request, as 1n extra pattern, printed in ue the outline work. 

two designs of classical figures, to be worked in} First the outlines of the figure or figures are 
outline embroidery on tapestry canvas. In a} traced on the tapestry canvas with pencil, and 
former number we gaye two similar figures. 3 then the colored ground painted in. Great. care 
Tapestry painting in its combination with the now; must be taken not to over-paint the outlines. 
so popular outline embroidery is of easy execu- ' After allowing the color to dry thoroughly, the 
tion, of excellent effect, and can be applied to; subject is finished in silk outline work, which we 
many purposes of decorative needlework. Clas-} need not describe, and suitable border stitched 
sical designs look especially well. The materials } around the oval or whatever the shape may be. 
required are tapestry canvas and a few liquid } Of course the color of the ground is optional, and 
colors specially prepared for tapestry painting, } ought to be in keeping with the surroundings on 
and suitable brushes to lay on the chosen euttet which the finished work is placed. 

of the ground. Black or colored silks, threaded ¢ 
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CHATELAINE BAG AND BELT. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, 








Skirts are still worn close-fitting in front and {is made of black satin. It closes at the top by 
at the sides, notwithstanding the introduction of } means of an elastic, which closes unaided. The 
tournures at the back. Pockets in skirts are } bag is neatly lined with cream satin or surah 
still impossible; for if they contain anything be- } silk, and is embroidered with silks in graceful 
yond the finest cambric handkerchief, they bulge ; floral design. The bag is suspended from the 
out, and make themselves ungracefully apparent. { back of the steel buckle that fastens the fringed 
The result is, that chatelaine bags are adopted by } satin girdle, It is n useful as well as tasteful 
those who require io carry card-case and purse, } Accessory to any costume, 
pesides the necessary handkerchief. Our design } 


pee 


SMALL TABLE-CLOTH. 





BY MRS, JANE WEAVER. 





In the front of the number, we give a design ; formed. On the same page, we give two very 
for a small table-cloth, to be done in cross-stitch. | pretty designs for names for marking: Mania 
The ground may be Java canyas or crash; and j and Marauerite. From the latter, Margaret, if 
the pattern is carried out in cross-stitch with preferred, can easily be done: it is only neces- 
crew ale The edge is rayeled out and a fringe } sary to substitute the letters aner for ventTE. 


16) 





EMBROIDERED SATIN WORK-BAG. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





This handy case, which is easily made, is of 
gray satin, lined with red surah or satin. The 
small spray of leayes and berries at one corner 
is worked with red silk, the color of the lining. 
A stiffening of buckram is introduced between 
the outside and the lining, when it is put together 
after the embroidery is done, and a full piece of the 
lining satin is put into each end, The edges are 
finished with a silk cord to cover the stitches, 
Cord and tassels finish the bag, and form the 
handle. The turn-over piece on the outside is 
separate, and tacked on with a button. This is 
optional; the bag is quite as pretty without this 
simulated pocket on the outside. 








(DESIGNS FOR BEADED EMBROIDERY. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, 
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are secured to the foundation with a back-stitch. 
The designs are first traced on stiff paper, over 
which the net is tacked. 


Black Brussels net is the best for this purpose. 
Jet or iridescent beads are most used. Purse 
silk is best for sewing on the beads. The beads 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


RDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. Tue Decorating or Fans is an art very little understood. 

Tur Art or Pueasine, Etc—A recent writer has re-} Among the many choice fans, at the recent great sale in 
marked that“(A woman's power in the world is measured | London, to which we recently alluded, very few were deco- 
by hor power to please.” As the writer is a woman herself, } rated rightly: for they were generally painted with a pic- 
more importance should be attached to this opinion, we eup- ¢ ture that filled the whole ground: and the result was, that, 
pose, than if she were a man, She fortifies hor statement, ) after a little use, the paint cracked off in the folds, This 





too, with numerous details, the result, she says, of a long } 
observation of life, 

For example, she asserts that modesty isthe ground on } 
which alla woman's charms appear to the best advantage. 
“In manners, dress, conversation, remember,” she says, 
“that modesty must never be forgotten.” In other words, 
no girl of the “fast” school can ever be permanently ad- 
mired, much less loved. Modesty is the first principle in | 
the art of pleasing, and therefore “fast " mauners, which 5 
are not modest, are a mistake, to say the least. The same 
writer thinks thata woman should always dress up to her age 
ora little beyond it; that, to use her own phrase, “your 
Person” should “be the youngest thing about you, not } 
the oldest.” Certainly the attempt to appear youthful 
when youth has passed, defeats its own purpose; for it ap- 
peals to the Indicrous, and attracts attention to the very age 
that is sought to be concealed, 

That men seldom admire in women what women nad- 
mire in themselves, is a fact to which our anthor calls } 
particular attention.“ Women’s beauties,” she says, “are 
rarely mon’s beauties.” She thinks a good deal of miscon- 
ception has arisen from the great number of novels written 
by femules, in which the heroines are made after a woman's 
type, and are imitated by young girls, who thus, instead of 
Pleasing men, “bore” them, to use her own words, She 
adds a good many maxims to her general advice. “ A wo- 
min,” she says, “should always speak low.” Her experience 
is, that gayoty, tempered by seriousness, is the happiest man- 
ner in society, Men do not like austerity; they want grace 
and sparkle; yet they wish to believe a woman is good, 
even religious, Our author holds that a plain woman can 
never make herself pretty, and ought not to attempt it; but 
should rather try to be fascinating, which even the plainest 
Woman can be, if she takes pains. A golden rule we give 
inher own words: “Let a woman ask herself what will g 
please a man of sense, before she asks what will please a } 
man of fashion.” 

Our author dwells especially on the advantages of dress, 
“Every year a woman lives,” she says, “the more pains she 
should take with her dress.” Men are not often “up” in 
the details of woman's dress. They only know the effect, But | 
this has greater influence over them than women generally { 
think, Faultless dressing impresses men with the idea of § 
elegance and refinement; they will, without Inowing why, + 
admire a plain but well-dressed woman more than a dowdy, § 
even if a beauty, But the dress should always be suitable 5 
to the occasion, to the age of the wearer, and to the generally i 
prevailing fishion. For oddity in dress always causes re- / 
mark, and often ridicule, both of which are futal to the art 
of pleasing, 3 

Whether the fair writer is correct or not, her opinions / 
are worthy of| consideration. Now, will some one enlighten 
us as to what a man should do to please women? 

“A Woontann Barn is after a picture by an eminent ) 
German artist, of the famous Dusseldorf school, How cool ? 
and yirginal it is! 
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Was as true of the new fans as of the old, Now the main 
lines of a fan, radiating from a single point, and in- 
creasing gently in width to the top, wonld seem particu- 
larly suitable to exercise the skill of a competent decorator. 
AFrench fan, at the London sale, was painted with little 
panels representing the seasons, the artidt seeming to have 
grasped the situation, so to speak, At the same sale there 
was a fan, painted by Angelica Kauffman, in which the or- 
naments were so arranged as to suit the folds, with the ex- 
ception of « small miniature in the centre, representing a 
“Poet receiving the Commendations of Beauty.” ‘The rest 
of the designs consisted of imitations of Wedgewood gems, 
and had a very pleasing effect. Why do not some of our 
amateur lndy-artists, who spend so much time decorating 
plates, turn their attention to the decoration of fans? A 
fan properly decorated could be used without fear of in- 


| jury, and would be seen and admired by ten people, where a 


plate is scon by one. 

Nor A Muntinen’s Apvertistna Book.—Our fair corre- 
spondent, “ Bolla,” is quite correct in saying that “Peter- 
son” is “the only lady's book published that is not a mere 
advertising adjunct to Come dressmaker, milliner, or dry- 
goods store.” Nearly every fashion magazine, now, that is 
issued, is issued merely to sell tho goods of its publisher. 
But “Peterson” is, first of all, a literary magazine, de- 
pending for success on the excellence of its stories. After 
this it is & magazine of art, secking to give the best 
steol-engravings of first-class pictures. After this it is a 
fushion-book. But it is a fashion-book of an exceptional 
Kind. It has no goods of its own to sell, and therefore it 
is not interested in recommending anything, except what is 
really the fashion, Its patterns aro all carefully selected, 
from the very latest Paris ones, and may be depended on, 
therefore. “Peterson” is not interested in pufling any par- 
ticular style, or engaged in any attempt to work off secoud- 
rate stuff. ‘There is no other fashion magazine that can suy the 
same, 

‘A Pretry Manter, Lamnnregurs, for a room in which the 
prevailing tone is gmy, may be made of blue velveteen, 
This may be brightened with pink flowers, put on with 
silk embroidery, or with a delicate scroll worked in yellow 
silk, or in the favorite chenille embroidery, which is very 
showy. Velveteen of good quality does not cost as much as 
plush or velvet, and for a use like this is perfectly satis- 
factory. Cardinal yelyeteen is also handsome, and in good 
taste in a room like the one mentioned, 

Aus, Tur Storrrs in this magazine, remember, are written 
expressly for it, and not “pirated” from third-rate English 
periodicals, as is the case with other lady’s books. " Peter- 
son” has introduced to the public more American writers, 
that have since become famous, than any other magazine of 
its kind. Our tales and novelets are continually being 
“pirated” in English monthlies, reversing, in this respect, 
the usual order of affairs, 





NOTICES OF 











Our Great Premium For 1883.—By a fortunate ciroum- 
stance we are enabled to offer, for 1883, xs a premium for 
getting up clubs, the most valuable engraving ever issued, 
cither by us or by anybody else. ‘This is w line and stipple 
print, (27 inches by 20,) aftor Muncaksy’s great painting, 
“Christ Before Pilate.” It is, perhaps, the most wonderful pict- 
ure of the century. Tt is one, also, to appeal to every heart. It 
is so real thut the spectator seems to be actually present. Tho 
prominent object is the patient, forgiving, divine face of 
Christ. Then there is Pilate, with lis puzzled, hesitating 
air; the angry hate, the scowling brows of the High 
Priests and Scribes; the wild, almost insano rage in gomo 
of the crowd, especially in that of the man erying “ Crucify 
him, crucify him;” and moro than all, the unspeakable 
pathos in the countenance of the pitying young mother, 
who, with her babe in her arms, stands looking on in one 
corner, Never before was that ever memorable scene 60 
vividly conceived, much less so successfully and powerfully 
depicted, ‘The picture, on its exhibition in Paris, was 
purchased at once by the French Government, for the 
enormous price of one hundred thousand francs, No 
Family in the land thould be without the print. Never beforo 
‘was such an opportunity offered to got a first-class engraving, 
both in subject and execution, at a price that is really only 
nominal, 

Skints Ank Now Worn short enough in front to show 
the embroidered stockings as well as the shoes, Boots are 
seldom worn in the evening, and satin is the favorite matorial 
for shoes, many of which have painted designs on the front, 
and occasionally along the skles as well, A pretty foot 
lvoks better with a flat decoration of this kind than with 
rosettes or any other trimming that interrupts the delicate 
outline, Embroidery or painting does not interfere with 
the due exhibition of the pretty curves of the instep, above 
and below. ‘The flat-footed, on the contrary, may well do 
all they can in the shape of bows of ribbons, groups of 
flowers, and elaborate raised monograms, to divert tho 
attention of gazers from the hopeless dead level of tho 
lines of their feet. 


A Test Or Rertxemext—A Indy writes: “Whenovor T 
see your magazine in a house, I know it at once to be a 
family of refinement; and I notice that just as people get 
more and more cultivated, they subscribe for ‘Peterson’: 
they begin with the flashy catch-pouny affairs, that promise 
everything and perform nothing, and wind up with yours, 
which is always the best in everything.” 


Bovtces, At Present, aro usually of a thicker material 
than the skirts; the latter Voing made of tulle, nun’s-veiling, 
or lace, while the former are composed of velvet, brocade, 
broché, or surah, Silver, gold, or jewoled belts are worn, 
If the bolt is of ribbon, tho clasp is frequently jeweled, 

Tie Wan Ix Eover lends additional, interest to the 
original sketch, with its illustrations, in this mumber, on 
“Cairo and the Khedive’s Har The article is written 
with great spirit, and gives a vivid picture of Oriental lifo, 
especially of that of the women. 

Our Novexrrs for next. year will be exceptionally fine. 
One of them will be called “Tho Professional Beauty,” and 
is from the pen of Frank Lee Benedict, who, in this graphic 
and life-like picture of fashionable society, has surpassed 
even himself, 
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} Tue Mosr Porvtan—The Boston (Mass.) Globe says: 
“Peterson's Magazine is undoubtedly the most popular 
} lady’s magazine in this country. Fashions, fancy work, 
} ond short stories are its specialties; and they aro always the 
best in their field.” 
Every-Day Exrrrrsyce is more and more in favor of a 
magazine like “Peterson,” that combines all that a lady 
can desire in the way of literature, art, and fashion. 





Tue Steep Covoren Fasiioy-Prates, in this magaziney 
are the only ones uow published by any magazine. All 
otliers have abandoned them us too expensive, 

We Give An Exrna Conoren Parreny, as will be seen, 
this month, No other magazine, remembor, gives these 
colored patterns at all, 

Br Fanwy Ix Te Frenp in canvassing for clubs for 1883. 
If you delay, somebody else may got ahead of you, 





In Is Anways in'time to subscribo for “Poterson.” Back 
numbers to January or Julyscan wlways be supplied. 
‘ 
NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS, 
The Desmond Hundred, A Novel. 1 vol. 12mo. Boston: 


|. R. Osgood & Co—This is one of the “Round Robin 
{ Series,” all of which aro published anonymously, Never- 
theless, wo think we detect in it the fine handling of ono of 
our most popular contributors, who is as much at home at 
sea or in tho tropies as in hor own Now England. Whether 
we are correct or not, the author of “The Desmond Hun- 
dred” is one of the few cotemporary American writers who 
{understand that a novel should not be an essay, but a 
! story; that it should be full of incident, and that these 
incidents should evolve themselves naturally. In these 
respects, this fiction is an example that other novelists 
might follow with advantage. It is even better than “A 
Nameless Nobleman,” by the same author, which appeared 
earlier in the series, and which was quite remarkable in its 
way. 
A Reverend Tilol vol, 12m. Boston: J. R. Osgood dt 
} Go—Thero is considerable Iitornry meritin this novel. ‘Tho 
} description of the wreck fs graphic and powerful, and the 
{ chief incident on which ghe plot turns is quite original, 
But the principal character {s so like a celebrated divine, in 
ee and in other respects lso, that readers who do not 
| now him might fancy he was like the hero {n everything. 
| Now no author has a right to violate in this way tho 
{ manctitios of private life, and to incur the risk of misrepre- 
} sentation, if not of caricature, 
i 
} 
§ 


Bright Days In The Old Plantation Life. By Mary Ross 
Banks, 1 vol, 12mo, Boston: Lee & Shepard.—'Theso 
sketches, the author says, were originally written for the 
amusement of her grandchildren. She does not err, we 
think, in believing that they will interest a larger circle; 
} for they ure very graphic, full of local color, and sparkle 

everywhere with fun. 

The Annals Of A Baby. By Sarah Bridges Stebbins, 1 vol., 
12mo. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers. —This 
{charming little story appeared anonymously, come four 
SeasCained bub ian adieg erential popularity that it is now 
republished, in a second and improved edition, under the 
author's name, 


At The Eleventh Hour. By Annie Edwards, ‘1 vol., 12mo. 





Tnasiry MacAztNes, made up of poor stories stolen from } New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons.—By the anthor of that racy 
third-rate English periodicals, aro started every year; live a } novel, “Ought We To Visit Her,” but not near so good; in 
few mouths, and then dio, chuating subscribers. Beware of / fact, only second-rate. The character of the selfish, mutch- 
them, inaking mother, however, is rather well done, 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. ‘ 

‘A New Vouume Broan with the July number, affording | 
an excellent opportunity to subscribe, especially to those } 
who do not wish back numbers. We still continue to offer a} 
choice of Uree costly premiums for getting up clubs, of which the } 
principal is the beautiful etecl-engraving entitled “Hush ! } 
Don't Wake Them,” size 20 inches by 16. ; 
Or, in place of it, wo will give, for a premium, either a { 
Puotoorari Arnos, or our Quanro ILLUSTRATED ALBC= | 
Hy 

H 

; 

{ 





which was so popular Iast year. The Photograph Album is 
_bound in leatherette, or imitation leather: the Quarto Album 
is bound in morocco cloth, gilt. 

For many clubs, an extra copy of the magazine will be 
sent. For others, and larger ones, an extra copy of the 
engraving, or either of the Albums. The inducements to 
get up clubs were never before s0 great. 

It is not too late to got up clubs for 1882. We can always 
supply back numbers to January, inclusive, when desired. 
Be particular, when remitting, to say whether you wish to begin 
with the January number, or that for July. 

Honsrorn’s Actp PuospuaTe aS A BRAIN Foop.—Dr. 8. 
¥. Newcomer, MD,, Greenfield, 0., says! “In cases of gen- 
eral debility, and torpor of mind and body, it does exceed- 
ingly well.” 





. 


MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


(Mevreat Borasy—Or tHe Garven, Frevp, anp Forest.) 


BY ABRAM LIVEZEY, A. M., M. D. 
No. X.—Gorpen Sear—Hyprastis CANADENSIS, 

(Called also Yellow-Root, Puccoon-Root, Turmeric-Root.) 

‘A ranuneulaceous plant; corolle, none; sepals, three, 
colored, petal-like, caducous; pistils, numerous, in a dense 
roundish head; carpels, one or two-seeded, becoming succu- 
lent and red (somewhat resembling a raspberry), forming a } 
kind of compound berry. Stem, six to twelve inches high, 
simple, usually two-leaved, one radical, one at summit; the 
former on a Jong foot-stalk, the latter sessile. ‘These leaves 
are cordate-orbicular, three to five-lobed, (palmate,) and 
doubly serrate. Flower, solitary, terminal, white or reddish- 
white. Root, thick, fleshy, yellow, with many long fibres. It 
can be found in rich woodlands, though not very common in 
the vicinity of Philadelphia, Once seen it will never be for- 
gotton, as it is a very.unique plaht. I have described it care- 
fully, so that mothers in the country can readily recognize | 
it and use it, for it will be found to be a very useful plant, 

It is ono of our most valuable indigenous medicinal herba- } 
ceous plants, notwithstanding the old-school or allopathic } 
physicians seldom or never use it. 

‘Tho new-school practitioners, or “eclectics,” esteem it 
highly as a tonic possessing alterative or constitutional 
powers, and give it in most forms of dyspepsia or indigestion, ; 
pain after eating, jaundice, and other functional derange- } 
ments of the liver; in aphthous sores of the mouth and 
throat, and all diseasos of the mucous membrane, both } 
internally and locally as a wash. For the latter purpose, a 
teaspoonful of the fine powdered root, diffused through half 
a pint of cold water, will suffice. 

It improves appetite, facilitates digestion—and further, it 
relieves gastro-intestinal irritation. As a stomachic and 
tonic, it is the writer's favorite; and the powdered root gives 
as good results as the more costly preparations of the chemist. 
It is one of the chief ingredients in “Comfort’s Spiced 
Bitters,” one of those good old Thompsonian preparations, 
like its congener “ Composition,” that will perhaps never be 
wholly displaced in domestic practice or the family house- 
hold, Mothers would be wise in keeping a package of each 
in their cupboards, the latter to use in cases of sudden colds 
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from dampness or exposure (where whiskey punch, hot toddy, 
or “buttered rum” is wont to be given), and the former in 
debility of system, conditions above mentioned, and in con- 
yalescence from sickness, and particularly in recovering from 
malaria, and to prevent a return by giving strength and vigor 
to the stomach, to digestion, and to the system generally. 

Homeopaths regard the hydrastis with great favor, 
Hughes declaring it has “won its spurs” in constipation, 
ulcers, and cancers. According to Doctor Hale, too, it is a 
wonderful medicine—almost a panacea. A very weak wash, 
asa dressing, cures irritable, weak, and indolent ulcers alike ; 
efflorescences of the skin, cracked, with serum oozing there- 
from; inflamed eyes, thick mucous discharges from the ear, 
sore throat, with ulcerations and diphtheria, as a gargle; 
{ chafing of infants, excoriations of the neck, groins; inflamed 
| shins, piles, ozena, nasal catarrh, flatulent colic with rumb- 
{ Jing; and as an uterine tonic, or general female medicine 
for weakness, etc., it has no superior. Surely it would be 
wise to have such a wonderful medicine in the household. 
Doctor Dadd, V.S., late of Boston, says it is a most admirablo 
medicine to build up horses that have been broken down, 
constitutionally, by the lancet, salts, antimony, etc. Tho 
same holds good with sick people who have been unneces- 
sarily reduced by too active medical treatment. 











PUZZLE DEPARTMENT. 

4g-Everything relating to this department must be sent 
to GEORGE CHINN, Marstenean, Mass, All communi- 
cations are to be headed: “Fon Perensoy’s.” Allure invited 
to send answers, also to contribute original puzzles, which 
should be accompanied by the answers. 








No, 173.—A Descrtnep Cusr. 
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Te ee eee eB 
1 to 2, to smother. 2to4,height, 3 to 4, forsaking. 1 to 
3, upheld. 5 to 6, country. 1 to 5, yield. 2 to 6, power. 


} 5 to 7, fleeting. 6 to 8, the day past. 7 to 8, perfidy. 4 to 
8, closely. 3 to 7, to leave. 
Worcester, Mass, 3 Anice GREY. 


No. 174.—Decarirations. 
1. Behead keen, and leave a musical instrament. 
2. Behead a fish, and leave to listen. 
3, Behead a pleasure-ground, and leave a large boat. 
4, Behead a feeding-trough, and leave wrath. 
Danville, Ill. Oras. E, Oumstran. 


Answers Next Month. 


Answers To Puzztes iv THe Srpremper Numper. 
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GARDENING.—OUR NEW OOOK-BOOK, 321 
No. Ti: } OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 
ates }  BarEvery Receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a 

BY Wh eo { practical housekeeper. 
RAOE FIsu. 
2) ot Fish and Potato Pi —Uso any cheap fish, such as cod or 
= haddock, Cut two pounds of fish in pieces about an inch 
No. 172. thick and two inches long; lay them in a deep dish, with @ 
akan: Pint of cold gravy of any kind, or cold water; season with 


a tablespoonful each of chopped parsley and onion, and a 
teaspoonful of salt, pepper, and thyme, mixed together in 
oqual quantities, and sprinkled among the fish; put it into 
the oven for fifteen or twenty minutes to partly cook. Put 


GARDENING. one quart of potatoes into boiling water and boil until soft 
Hractwms, for growing in pots or glasses, should bo} B0Ugh to mash; mash them, season them with salt and 
ylantedlinfostoben tor Pade tu Natesnbens a. | pepper, and put them over the fish as a crust; return the 


Culture in Glastes—As all roots shun the light with as} Pi# again to the oven to brown the crust, and then servo 
much instinctive caro as stems and leaves conrt it, the gort } With bread and butter, 

of glasses best suited for growing hyacinths in water are} Baked Halibut—Tako a piece of halibut weighing five or 
those of the darkest colors, such as blue and green. It mat=} six pounds, or less, and soak in salt and water for two hours; 
ters little whether rain, river, or spring water be omployed, } wipe dry and score the outer skin; set in the baking-pan in 
provided that it be clean, and the softer the better. Fill tho § a tolerably hot oven and bake for an hour, basting often 
glasses sufliciontly full for the bulbs nearly, but not quite, to } with butter and water heated together, When a fork will 
touch the water, and put them at once in a dark cool place. } penetrate it easily, it is dono. It should be of a fine brown 
As soon as tho roots are seen to be growing down freely, § color, Take the gravy in the dripping-pan, add a little 
Place the glasses in a well-lighted and warm situation, such } boiling water, stir in a teaspoonful of walnut ketchup, the 
‘a4 the window of a sitting-room having a southern aspect; } juice of a lemon, and thicken with brown flour; boil up 
for without sunlight the flowers will not bloom well. Let { once and put into a sauce-boat, 

them be kept In ng equable a temperatura as porsible, 083 Tio Recipes for Stewed Oysters—1, Strain the oysters 
rapid and extreme alterations will inevitably injure them, through a colander; put the liquor ina saucepan, let iteome 
Provide supports in good time, and if the leaves become } to a boil, and skim; put in the oysters, a large piece of but- 
dusty, clean them with a sponge dipped in water, but do this } ter, pepper and salt; when boiled up, add to two quarts of 
very carefully, 80 as not to injure them. The glasses should } oysters one cupful of milk; sorve immediately. 2, Wash 
be examined every ten days, and fresh water, off which the $ the oysters ina colander; putin a saucepan half a cupful 
chill has been taken, be added, A lump of charcoal in each ; of boiling water, one large tablespoonful of butter, pepper 
Glass will generally prevent the water from becoming fetid. } and salt; when boiled, add the oysters; Iet them boil; add 

Culture in Pots—For growing hyacinths in pots, the soil § milk or not, according to taste, 
should be rich and light, and in moderately moist condition. 


DESSERTS, 
The best plan is to grow each root in a pot by itself, in pots 


five or six inches in diameter, and let them be well drained, } | ee ee ee me Hampi bt it a ey 
Till the pot quito full of soil, and then press the bulb down sea aoe Paps ates a te a : 
into it, neither too loosely nor too firmly, nearly covering it aac saan ai a Puan GH aa AUceATBaE CN pte 
with the soil, When the potting {s complete, the pots must $ , x > 

: 1 of asmall lemon, and a pinch of salt; lastly, add t , 
bo placed in a dry, cool situation, and tho tops covered with ‘ RS ea ee eee a Ls a i eae 
some light material, as equal proportions of sawdust and 3 ecu ah See ATE ind ee i P 
ashes, to the depth of four or five inches, They should $ i ia uy bie Desi : ‘on. Or, nee 
remain in this state until fairly started, when they must be ; ee eee ae ie yea a ee eee 

b yligh y h y$ v eat 
PRS a tae Saat ea roiee te eet) an aroagsiny ota fae lerealsumNel at 
aiHing! sf Prodeble lin b very, rood place for th em at first, ; ™Xture assumes the consistency of a moderately stiff custard; 
‘As soon as the green color is decidedly established, place the § eee eee Pena oe 
De eee Eee ene eel: thon balveforahoue snheecr ieilsawieree soup- 
rater, tsking great care t9 protect them from frost, Pure § 0p et cia ta ticedeni e good crust, There is 
soft water is better for hyacinths than any Hquid manure. ; P! Nrpar Stall 63" teae pied CECT eae aE See 
a 5 

ast. ae va ote see pane im Ses, you. ae re deted nutmeg should bo added. Or, peel a pumpkin, re- 
Re A hare ergy aera ov erine: ia Over, CHES! ° } move the seed, and cut it into small pieces ina pio-dich; add 
sre Wee every te neOb te, Ulan ana frame, regularly SUP} 7 4nt' cnnSon fala ofr curacratve ite eae nutmeg, moist 
plying them with water until the leaves dio down; thon lay {10°40 twos cover with « Fault iard (RULER ree 
them on thelr sides in dry, sunny place, with their heads | JA oues save vt) a Baste 
to the north, for about ten days, after which time they may ; ie * 
be shaken out, cleaned up, and stored away. It is not a bad i Amber Pudding —Poel and cut up about eight apples, and 


$ 
plan to plant the hyacinth bulbs, when they havo finished { tir them over the fire with four ounces of moist sugar, two 
flowering, out in the open border, when thoy will como up} Nees of butter, juice and pecl of one lemon, When tho 
next spring and do well, ; apples aro quite soft, mash them up, or put them through a 
Tulips stand unsurpassed as spring flowers, and no garden | SieVo; stir. in four yolks of eggs, and Lake in a pio-dish 
should be without them, { which is edged with paste. When done, put the whipped 
With regard to their cultivation, the directions already } Whites on the top, ornament it with candied peel or dried 
given for hyacinths will answer every purpose for insuring } ftuit, and return it to the oven till it is nicely browned. 
success with these equally beautiful plants. When grown} Light Pustry.—One pound of flour, yolk of ono egg, half 
in pots, plant three in a five or six-inch pot. When grown ) a pound of butter, lemon-juice, half a pound of lard. Put 
out of doors, plant the bulbs six inches apart and threo } the flour into a dry basin, and rub in half the lard; mix 


inches deep. $ into a stiff paste with the yolk of an ogg, a fow drops of 
Vou. LXXXII.—22. 
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lemon-juice, and a little cold water ; roll ont rather thin, and ? 
spread the butter over in small pieces; roll out again until iN 
the butter is ull used. 

CAKES. 

Swiss Roll.—The following, if not equal to the Swiss rolls 
sold at pastry-cooks’, is not a bad dish, Take the weight of 
throo or four eggs, in their shells, of finely-pewdered sugar, | 
and the same weight of butter and flour. Melt the butter, | 
add the sngar and the yolks of the eggs; beat the mixture / 
well, add the beaten-up whites of half the eggs, then half 
tho flour, tho rest of the whites (also beaten up), and of } 
the flour. When quite smooth, spread it out, about half an 
{nch thick, over a well-buttered tin, and then bake for fif- 
toen or twenty minutes in a moderate oven; spread it all 
over equally with jam, roll it up, and put it into the oven | 
again for a short time; sprinkle with powdered sugar, and 
serve cold; if liked, with a custard around it. 

Currant Cake—Take one pound and a half of dough, half : 
A pound of currants or half an ounce of earraway seeds, six | 
ounces of sugar, two or three eggs, and half a pound of cla- | 
rified dripping. Spread out the dough on the paste-board, 
pull it well ont, rub in the currants and sugur, then add the } 
dripping or butter, and lastly the eggs. Mix all well to- 
gether, loave it to rise, and bake about an hour in a mode- / 
rate oven, 


Lemon Checse-Cakes.—Beat two eggs, with a tablespoonful | 
of grated bread, two tablespoonfuls of cream, the rind of a 
lemon grated, and the juice squeezed in, with a Imp of but- / 
tor first melted; sweeten to the taste with powdered loaf- / 


sugar, { 


MISCELLANEOUS TABLE RECEIPTS. § 


Stewed Pears in White Sauce—Take some small-sized | 
stewing pears, as near of size as possible, peel them care- } 
fully, put them into a saucepan, and cover them well with 

syrup, made with one pound of sugar and a quart of water; 

add the thin rind of a lemon, and stew gently till tender. } 
Drain them from the syrup, and arrange them in a glass } 
dish, Add half a pint of cream, or milk thickened with / 
potato flour, to the syrup when cold, und at the time of serv- { 
ing pour it over the pears. Pears may be stewed in syrup 
colored with cochineal, and when cold served with the ‘ 


syrup poured over, and at the top some whipped cream. 4 

Toffey—Take half a pound of molasses, the same of sugar, | 
and about six ounces of butter. Put the butter into the { 
saucepan first, and when melted add the other ingredients, | 
with alittle lemon-juice or ginger if the' flavor is liked. | 





Blanch some almonds, cut them up'small, and fry a good 
brown in butter, Boil the tofly, keeping it well stirred 
until a few drops poured into a cup of cold water will } 
crackle on being taken out; stir in the almonds, and pour | 
out into a large flat dish to cool. 


Oyster Macaroni.—Boil macaroni till soft. Put a layer in | 
fa dish, seasoned with pepper, salt, and butter, then a layer i 
of oysters, until the dish is fuli Mix some grated bread } 
with a beaten egg spread over the top, and bake. { 

Vanilla Beans should be put in the substance to be flavored | 
until the tasto becomes strong enough; then wash the pod | 
well in two Waters, and dry for future use; one will last a ! 
long time. i 


f 








HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 


Sone Tinoats, etc.—Children that have been exposed to } 
wet, damp, or cold winds, are very subject to sore throats. 


§ dangerous, 


HEALTH DEPARTMENT.—FASHIONS FOR OCTOBER. 
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their refusal to take medicine of any kind, and it is always 
better to coax than to force them. Indian senna tea, with a 
little Epsom or Rochelle salts in it, makes a nice, easily- 
administered laxative. About a quarter of an ounce, or 
rather less, of the senna leaves is infused in a wineglassful 


| of boiling water for half an hour, a pinch or two of salts 


added, the clear liquor is poured off, and coffee may then be 
added to help to disguise the flavor. It should be served up 
from small coffee or tea-pot, and sugar and milk added, 
when ft will seldom be refused, Cool soothing drinks should 
be given, and about twenty drops of the wine of ipecacuanha 
every four hours. Hartshorn liniment should be used on 
the neck, and a strip of flannel worn. If this simple treat 
ment should fail to remove the disease, it will be advisable 
to call in a physician, 

‘The swelling may go away, and the pain externally, and 
tho tonsils remain hard and big. In this case, give the child 
from a teaspoonful to a deasert-spoonful of cod-liver oil three 
times a day, and apply iodine liniment once a day externally. 
Just one hint here to mothers: the value of fresh air and 
exercise to young children who are unable to walk far can- 
not easily be overrated, and the so-called perambulator is a 
Dlessing to thousands; but the danger of a child catching 
cold therein is very great indeed. See, then, that your 
infants are well wmpped up before they are sent out, and 
especially that their hands and feet be snug, and you will 
be well rewarded by having fewer medicines to use in the 
nursery. 

Some people are very subject to elongation of the uvula, 
that little tongue-like thing that you see hanging down in 
the centre of the back part of the throat. Although not a 
it is a troublesome complaint, from the disagree- 
ablo tickling congh to which it gives rise, with sometimes 
‘an inclination to retch. There is usually relaxation of the 
throat along with it, and often the whole system wants 
bracing up. At the same time, therefore, that astringent 
gargles—say alum or chlorate of potash—are used, tonics 
should be taken; the best are those composed of iron, or 
fron and quinine, in some Ditter infusion, 

When the tonsils are ulcerated, strong applications may 
be required, probably the solution of nitrate of silver, or 
solid caustic itself, and in these cascs—and indeed I might 


} say in nearly all cases of sore throat—great relief is obtained 


by inhaling the vapor of either plain or medicated hot 
water, 
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Fig. .—Wenpix-Dress, or Witte Sux, ‘The long train 
is finished with a narrow plaiting of the elk, ‘Tho skirt ia 
Iuid in lengthwise plaits in front, and on each side Isa panel 
of whito brocaded silk, ‘These pancls are trimmed with 
three narrow plaitings, ‘The corsage is high, and pointed 
back and front; the sleeves long and coat-shaped. ‘Tho 
dress is trimmed with garlands of orange-blossoms, Largo 
tulle veil, fastened at one side by a spray of orange-blossoms. 

Fic, 1.—Visttina-Dress, or Brack SaTix AND BrAck 
Brocapep Vevet. The skirt is of satin, laid in lengthwiso 
straight plaits, and trimmed with plaitings and puffings of 
the satin. The Princess overdress is of the brocaded velvet, 
opening in front and falling in shawl-shaped points at the 
back, where it is mixed with a satin drapery, which is looped 
up high on the left side. ‘Thé collar and ruffles aro of Irish 
luce. Bonnet of gray straw, trimmed with black yelvet rib- 
bon and light-yellow feather. 


Fig, 11.—Weppixo-Dress, or Wire Satix, The long 


There is usually much pain, swelling, and difficulty of swal- } square train is trimmed with plaitings of satin, with point 
lowing. The disease, like most children’s ailments, requires } d’Alengon Jace put on upright, with but little fullness. Tho 
prompt treatment, the object being to prevent suppuration. | front of the skirt is puffed lengthwise, has a deep box- 
You must keep the child in-doors, if not in bed, aud give a | plaiting at the bottom, with a fall of lace aboye it, and above 
cooling sperient. Qhildren are frequently very persistont in | thatare three crosswise plaits of satin, headed by an upright 
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row of lace. 


front. ‘The corsage and sleeves are trimmed with lace. A 
long tullo veil envelops the whole figure. 


Fig. rv.—Visrtine-Dress, or Craret-Cotonep - WATERED 
Siux. The skirt is trimmed with three rows of knife- 
plaiting at the bottom, and the front is trimmed by large } 
loops and ends of wine-colored ribbon, fastened by jet orua- } 
ments. The basque is of black watered silk, cut away in { i 
front, and with wide rolling collar and cuffs, faced witt } 
claret-colored silk, edged with jet. The basque is lined with } 
claret-colored sill, and has a long drapery of the black silk 
at the back, Bonnet of black velvet, lincd and trimmed { 
with wine-colored silk and feathers. 


No-Dress, or Buack SILK AND Brack | 
Tho skirt is of the pl 
lengthwise, edged with two plaited flounces, above the top | 
ono of which, falls a row of white lace. The overdress of ; 
Pekin is trimmed with two narrower rows of the lace, and } 
draped quite high on the left side. ‘The cuirass bodice and 
short sleeves ure also trimmed with the lace. 


Figs. vi AND vit.—Froxt anp Back or A Fa. Wrap. 
The wrap is of dark fawn-colored cloth, made dolman-shape 
ut the back, where there is a plaiting of watered silk of the 
samo color let in. The front of the cloak and capo is} 
trimmed with a braiding, of the color of the cloth. Black } 
camel’s-hair dress. Black hat, with fawn-colored feather. 

Yio. vi.—Watxine-Dress, or DARK-GREEN CasHMERE. } 
‘The skirt and tunic are of the cashmere, with plaitings of | 
silk of the same color, The knife-plaitings on the tunic } 
aro put on in sections, lengthwise. The mantelet is of the } 
same material as the dress, trimmed with black Spanish } 
Jace. Or it may be made of black cashmere, or satin mer- ¢ 
yoilloux, and trimmod with lace and jet. ‘The bonnet is of j 
black straw, trimmed with a green feather. 











Fic. 1x.—Wanxino-Dress, or Brows Crtrcxen TWEED. } 
‘The skirt has two plaitings, a narrow and a deep one, The } 
tunic is draped in front, terminating at the back with square 
drapery. Casquin jacket, with « rolling collar and square 
pockets, 

Fics, x ap xi—Frost axp Back or Hovse-Dness. 
Tho skirt is of dark-blue cashmere, edged with three narrow 
plaitiugs. ‘The tunic and bodice is of dark-bluc spotted ; 
cashmero. ‘The tunic fulls in a double puff, the lower one 
caught up slightly at the left side in frent, and draped with | 
a wide silk sash at the back. ‘The deep pointed bodice has a | 
wide collar of blue silk, trimmed with yellowish lace. 

Vig, x11.—House-Dness, For a Recrrtiox, Exc. The 
skirt, which may be termed a long short skirt, Is of moss- 
grecit satin, with large velvet roses embossed upon it. Thi 
skirt is cut in points, beneath which falls a row of chenille 
fringe over a green satin plaiting. The paniers aud bodice 
are of plain moss-green satin. 

Fic, xi11—Hovsr-Dress, of Broxzr-Covonep Camrr’s- | 
Varn axp Sunn Sux. The surah, skirt is laid in two | 
tiers of plaits, from beneath each of which falls a narrow 
knife-plaiting. ‘The scarf-drapery in front is of the camel’s- 
hair, and terminates in a puffed drapery at the back. The | 
Dodive is also of the camel’s-hair. 

¥ie, x1v.—Bonser, or Buack Jet Eunnoreny, mounted , 
on a black satin foundation, and ornamented with three ; 
shaded old-gold feathers. 

Fie. xv.—Bonner, or Cuesrsur-Cononen Feit, faced 
with brown satin, aud trimmed with brown satin and brown 
teuthers. 

Fra, xvi.—Har, or Brack Fszr, faced with black velvet, ) 
and trimmed with a tuft of shaded feathers in front. 


Fic. xvit—Boxne™ oF Oxtve-Coronep WATERED Pxusit, » 
trimmed with shaded alive feathers, 








i 


The paniers form a Seve around the eins ie 
ofthe corsage, which is yery long and pointed back and } 
} shades of those that have been worn so long. 


j Wrowns, darkcreds, clare, dark-blues, ete. 


n silk, plaited | = 


} the materials. 
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Genmnat Remanks.—It is quite impossible to name, much 
less describe, the new colors; but they are only different 
Myrtle-green, 
though not a new shade, is yery popular; for it is #0 
becoming, especially to blondes. A dress of this color is not 
only suitable for the street, but with a pale-blue or pale- 
pink bow added makes a beautiful house-dress. Or a myrtle- 
} green bonnet, with a small blue feather or a large pink rose, 
is not only becoming, but most stylish, Shades of stone 
and dust-color, though quiet, are not usually becoming. 
| They make, however, the most serviceable of traveling or 
{ walking-dresses, or those needed for hard daily use. Some 
soft shades of gray are to be highly recommended, as well as 
Almond-color is 
y stylish, but like the deeper shades of fawn, not 
sbecoming. + 
‘The materials of which dresses are made are too numerous 
to mention, Velvets and velyeteens, satins, silks, brocades, 
camel’e-hair, cashmere, merino, heavy flannels, and alpaca, 
are all worn, according to the occasion for which they are 
most suitable, or to the length of the purse of the purchaser. 
An effort is being made to revive the very dull, lustreless 
silks that were so fashionable before satin and satin de Lyons 
became so popular, and as they are new again, no doubt 
they will be much used. But as everything is worn that is 
fancied, it is impossible to say that any one thing is espe- 
cially popular. Alpaca, after having been so long laid 
aside, will be again a good deal worn. It has been revived 
in England by the Countess of Bertine, and a few other 
fashionable women, who are patriotically endeavoring to 
give an impetus to home manufactures. It is made of all 
colors, of excellent quality, with a half-Instrous surface, 
and can always be recommended for its durability. It has 






; not yet, however, been made so asto fall in the soft, graceful 


folds of cashmere, camel’s-hair, nun’s-veiling, etc.; but for 
traveling or walking it will be found very acceptable, as it 
sheds the dust better than any of the materials mentioned. 

The style of making dresses is as varied as the colors or 
Much puffed, severely plain, or a medium 
style, are all equally popular. Every month, we give the 
yory newest things out, and always of a sufficient variety to 
select from. 

Velveteen makes a stylish skirt; and for walking, a dark 


5 skirt of that material, with a cashmere or camel’s-hair over- 


dress of the color of the skirt is very stylish. Dark-green, 
Llack, brown, or dark-gray, all look well. For evening- 
dress, a velveteen skirt (of a good quality, of course), with a 
surah or nun’s-veiling overdress of the color of the skirt, 
or of some pretty contrasting color, is both serviceable and 
Deautiful. 

Mantles, visites, patelots, and jackets, are all worn, in any 
style that may be fancied. The long cloak mantle; the 
dolman, falling plain, or much bunched up, panier fashion ; 
the Jong straight lines of the severe-looking redingote; the 
short jaunty jacket, and tailor-made basque-coat,are equally 
fashionable. 

Bonnets and hats claim equal privileges with dresses and 
mantles. The “poke” of a medium size, or the small Prin- 
cess bonnet, that in many cases is so small that it looks as if 
it was only a fancy material on which to attach a bunch of 
feathers or flowers, are equally worn. Hats are usually 
turned up on one side, but the small turban or “pork-pie” 
hats are popular, especiully for young ladies. 











OUR PARIS LETTER. 
Rr pes Perits Cuanrs. 
We are already reveling in the first displays of the full 
| and winter fashions. The first revelations of ta mode in the 


autumn season are always especially interesting. I regret 
| to state that, so far, the stylus of hats and Lonnets are wilder 





. 
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and moro eccentric than ever. High-set crowns and im- 
mensely broad brims form tho rulo for tho former, and poke 
fronts tipped over the forehend are shown in the latter. 
Velvet is apparently the reigning material of the season, 
both for full dress and for demi-toilette; for hats as well 
as for bonnets, eathers of all kinds—long ostrich-plumes; 
ostrich-tips, pheasant-breasts, and all kinds of odd and bright- 
colored tropical plumages are used for trimming. Birds are 
still worn for hat decoration; but the parrots and paroquets 
and owls of the past are replaced by various kinds of tropical 
fowls, with startling combinations of red and brown and 
yellow in their plumage, Sometimes the claws of the bird 
aro gilded, which has a yery showy effect. Doves are also 
Worn on bonnets of dark-violet or wine-colored velvet, Wide 
ribbons, striped with yariogatod hues on a plain ground, are 
omployed in some of the larger hats; and make a very 
showy trimming made up into large-sized agglomerations of 








CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 





{adopted Inst season mainly in the patterns of the silks, 
| which are now large set flowers of a single kind, and not 
bonquets or garlands as heretofore, A yery charming 
material is now used by Worth for cyening-dresses for 
young ladies. It is called crépon, and is a French imitation 
of Chinese crape, though a heavier material than that soft 
; supple fabric. It drapes admirably, and will replace the 
{ nun’s-veiling that has been worn go long. In cream-whito, 
it is deliciously becoming and youthful-looking. 
Cloth tailor-made suits are the most in yogue for every- 
day street-wear. They should be made with severe sim- 
{ plicity: that is to say, without any trimming whatever, 
Tho fit should be irreproachable, and the sewing as care- 
fully executed as possible; but velvet, passementerio, etc, 
{should neyer be employed to ornament them, as their 
peculiar stylishness is at onco destroyed by trimming. 
A new material for morning wrappers consists of pale- 


bows and short ends. Tn fact, everything about the bonnets j colored cashmere, tamboured with Iargo round spots in sill 
of the present season is as big and loud and aggravating as } of the samo color as the groundwork. In pure white, this 
possible; except, indeed, the marked revival of black as a } material is very charming; and looks well lined with blue 
color for handsome bonnets, All the new bonnets come ig pink Florence silk, of a shade sufficiently deep to show 
with ribbon strings, and double-faced ribbon is usually } through the cashmere, 

employed, velvet and satin being the favorite, Two con- }  Tarlatano is revived as a lining for lace skirts, Yalen- 
trasting colors are generally seen together, the hat or bonnet } ciennes lace is coming into vogue again for evening-wear. 
being of one hue, and the trimming of another, Colored ; Whito watered silk, trimmed with black velvet and black 


folts aro extensively shown, and rival the yelvet hats in 
popularity. The fayorite combinations of color are copper 
color with tho new blue, called clectric-blue, (it has a 
Grayish east, and is very subdued and tasteful,) pale-gray 
with wine-color, poarl-gray with dark-green, and shrimp- 
pink with the new pale olive-green, called “young moss." 
‘There fs wlso a new and beautiful shade of red, called the 
Oriental ruby, which is a light and brilliant shade of rose- 
crimson, The Oriental sapphire is a new blue, differing 
from the electric bine in being a thought more brilliant. 
Tt is also lighter in tone than the ordinary sapphire-bluo. 

Tho cloaks for the coming winter are either to be worn 
very short or very long. Worth has just introduced a most 
charming model: it is drawn in at the waist like a dolman, 
but forms a rounded cloak at the back, while in front two 
Jong square ends descend to the hem of the dress, It is 
plaited up at the sides, so as to fit gracefully over the arm; 
and the hem turns up all around at the back, so as to show a 
wido strip of rich scarlot velvet, which is caught over the 
arm with « rosette in jet passementerie, The material of 
this graceful and beautiful wrap is in very wide stripes of 
Diack corded silk and black velvet; and the stripes run 
transversely at the back of the cloak, being placed perpen- 
dicularly in front. There is no lining employed when the 
garment is intended for fall wear. For the winter, a lining 
‘will be added of the new ¢oft plushes that Worth employs 
for tho purpose: they are thick, soft, and light, and show 
Yory tasteful combinations of Roman-scarf-colored stripes on 
white, cream, or pale-yellow grounds, 

Plain yelvet will be the fashionable material for dressy 
strect-suits this winter. Worth is making up some costumes 
in dark seal-brown velvet, a tint to which he greatly inclines 
this soason, as it goes so well with the new shades of blue, 
and also with furs of all kinds. These suits are made with- 
ont a particle of trimming usually, but sometimes wide 
flounces in black or white silk embroidery are employed. 
For street-wear, the untrimmed style is considered the best 
taste. Large-patterned dark-grounded chené silks are very 
much in vogue for demi-toilette and reception-dresses: they 
aro caught up in slight drapery over a plaited underskirt in 
some rich contrasting hue, aud are trimmed with black or 
white silk embroidery, ‘The corsage is of plain silk, of a 
color matching the underskirt. Very large-patterned bro- 
cades of magnificent quality, and chené silks figured with 
large single flowers strewn over pale-colored grounds, are 
mude up in combination with plain velvet or with satin, for 





dinner or evening-wear; the style differing from those ! 


i laco, id made up for half-mourning. 
Lucy H, Hoorsn, 





CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 
Fig. 1.—Boy's Suir, or Dank-BrowN Kurszymenr. The 
knickorbockers are close-fitting. Tho rather loose, Jong 
coat is double-breasted, and trimmed with rows of braid. 
} Tho belt, which falls low, is kept in place by being passed 
; through straps. Large linen collar. 
Fla, m—Grnis Dues, or Tan-Coronry Senor. The 
i Princess frock has several seams at the back, and is edged 
{ with bvo flounces, ‘These flounces are oruamented with @ 
band of silk of a darker shade, Above the upper flounce is 
; a band of silk, which is tied in a bow at the buck. Double 
i collar, one of serge and one of silk, Hat of the color of tho 
{ sill, trimmed with tan-colored silk and a red wing. 
} Fra, u1.—Grnu’s Dness, or Gray Twrxp, The skirt is 
} kilted. ‘The bodice is plain, and tho capo opens at the back 
and is muchino-stitched, 





OUR PURCHASING AGENCY. 


After many urgent requests, 1ce some time cince established a 
Purchasing Agency, and encouraged by the substantial recognt- 
tion that has followed our eforts lo meet the wants of persons 
| wishing the best selected goods from the RASTERN MARKETS, at the 
} xownsr rnuces, we again call attention to our unmurpassed ad- 
{ vantages for supplying EVERYTING used in the UOUSE, fo the 
{ entire satisfaction of all who favor us with their orders. Special 
{ attention is given to every article bought; and the list includes 
{ Ladies’, Gentlemen's, and Children's Wear, Wedding Outfits, 
{ 
| 
t 
i 





Injants' Wardrobes, Wedding, Holiday, and Birthday Presents, etc, 
The advantages gained by all persons sending their orders to 
our Purchasing Agency have been appreciated by the large number 
who have been served since it has been established, in the saving 
of money, time, and trouble. 
Samples furnished, only on receipt of 26 cents, Cirewlars are 
} free to any one writing for Hem, containing full particulars, and 
} mode of doing business. Remember all are served, not only our 
§ subscribers, but any one else in want of goods or wearing apparel, 
} Address all communications for our Purchasing Agency to 
H MRS. MARY THOMAS, 
P. 0. BOX 1626, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

































































































































































































































































©THE FALLING LEAVES.” [See the Story, “Aunt Judy's Way."] 











“NEARING HOME.” [See he Poem, “ Thanksgiving Bve.”] 
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DORSAY HABIT-COAT: FRONT AND BACK, 























MOUBNING PALETOT. VELVET PAL 






































































































































HOUSE-DRESS OF PLUSH AND SATIN: FRONT AND BACK. 
































WALKING-DRESSES FOR FALL AND WINTER, 
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cs T was at Bar Harbor, and in the month of 
August. 


“Te’s a supercilions peacock,” said Molly,» 


digging her parasol into the sand. 

She was sitting on the rocks, below the town, 
with her sister-in-law, Mrs. Randolph. 
distance was the 
latter, with the indispensable wooden shovel and 
pail, as irrepressible a little witch as ever lived, 
nicknamed, in the family, Toots. 

“My dear,” 
ting. 

“Yes, asupercilious peacock,” 
tapping her foot impatiently. 

Tt was only the day before that they had 


Atalittle ; 
five-year-old daughter of the | 


said Mrs. Randolph, expostula- | 


repeated Molly, ' 


, arrived, and already Molly had nearly broken 
Sher sister-in-law’s heart. This was especially 
: hard on Mrs. Randolph, who had left her favorite 
Saratoga because Molly had said: “TI detest 
j fashion, and want to go to some place where 
) people live sensibly in summer. Mount Desert, 
_everyboiy says, is just such a spot: let’ us go 
there.” 

So to Mount Desert they had come. ‘They 

* had arrived to find Bar Harbor crowded to oyer- 

} flowing. Gay New Yorkers; well-born Phila- 
{ delphians; pretty Baltimoreans ; dyspeptic South- 
erners; wsthetic Bostonians; young gentlemen 
in knickerbockers; young ladies in navy-blue: 
all stood crowded on the Rodick House piazza, 
watching the new arrivals, when Mrs. Randolph 
+ and her party appeared. 

Molly had preceded her sister-in-law a few 
steps—for the latter “had stopped, for a moment, 
to give directions about the luggage—when sud- 
pony our heroine heard a voice close at her ear. 

“By Jove,” it'said, “ what a pretty girl!” 
Molly turned, angrily, and saw a handsome 
ung man, who looked quite thorongh-bred, yet 
also more than contented with himself, staring 
decidedly, almost rudely, at her. 

«The impudent puppy,”’ she said to herself, a 
hot flush crimsoning her cheek. The next 
instant the offender, recognizing Mrs. Randolph, 
advanced eagerly, both hands extended. 











“Can I believe my eyes?” he said. “You 
here, Mrs. Randolph? And outside the pale of 
civilization, as some people might think? What 


has induced you to desert Saratoga?” 

“Oh, Mr. Peabody! I’m so glad to see you. 
But thereby hangs, not a tale, but a great many,” 
she replied, laughingly. ‘I’m too tired, hew- 
ever, to talk. Come to see me, this evening, 

and I'll tell you all about it.” 
} «© Well, I congratulate you that you are without, 
a party, or a dozen debutantes in tow,’ he said ; 


for he had failed to connect Molly with Mrs. 
4345) 








346 A MOUNT DE 
Randolph, supposing that our heroine belonged { she not herself a debutanto—this the first season 
to some other of the arri You don’t know } since she left school? Fortunately for the young 
what it is here, Such swarms of girls seeking } gentleman’s peace of mind, he did not see (his 
husbands,’ with a shrug of the shoulders. } by-play. 
«The grasshopper plague was nothing to it.”” «But he was made to realize that something was 
Molly heard all this, and turning, fixed a pair } wrong, when, in the evening, he came to pay his 
of stern, indignant eyes on the speaker; for was $ respects to Mrs. Randolph. That lady, after 
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shaking hands, sank again into her arm-chair;?  ‘‘ Conceited fop,” she said to herself. ‘He 
and tapping her fingers with her fan, said, indi-‘ thinks he has only {o throw his handkerchief, 


cating Molly with a gesture: ! and any girl will be glad to pick it up.” 
“My sister-inlaw, Miss Randolph. Molly,: His soliloquy was not Jess to the point: 
Mr. Peabody.” { «My beauty of the afternoon! She overheard 


Molly rose and took the offered hand ; but: me, that is plain. Gracious heavens, what 
frigidly; her bow was as stiff as the Arctic; mess I have made of it. She'll never forgive 
circle. * me,” 
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But neither by sign nor word did he indicate 
this. He was too much of a veteran in society } 
matters for that. ‘ What,’ he cried, with great } 
effusiveness, “ your sister-in-law, Miss Randolph. 
of whom I have heard so much? This is a most 
delightful surprise. Heretofore, whenever I 
have called, I haye-been told she was at school. 
And halloo, here is Toots. Why, Toots, don’t } 
you know your old friend ?”” ; 

And in a moment ‘loots was in his arms, mem- | 
ories of bon-bons and Mr, Peabody being synony- | 
mous in her mind. } 

“You see, Miss Randolph,” said Peabody, 
addressing the young girl, and quite ignoring | 
her frigid manner, * that Toots and I are fast ; 
friends.” 

“Ah?” replied Molly, indifferently. ‘* We all) ; 
know that the affections of Toots are very; 








; 
; 
; 


elastic.” 

But the young man, ignoring this aaron 
snub, turned to Mrs. Randolph: ‘Couldn't I 
induce you and your sisters to try a game ot 
tennis, to-morrow? Or better still, to come out 
on my buck-board? It will be, at any rate, a 
novel experience.” 

Mrs. Randolph is charmed. But Molly stands 
the very picture of ill-humor, looking prettier ¢ 
than ever, however. ‘Thanks,’’ she says, un-} 
graciously, ‘but I hate lawn-tennis, and T don’ e 
care to’ drive on a buck- 
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the scenery. ‘I like coming to Mount Desert,” 
he says, “because all along this coast you see 
mountain on one hand, and sea on the other; a 


| combination to be found nowhere else on our 


| Atlantic coust. Youmustascend Green Mountzin. 
The view from it is better, I think, than that fi 
} Mount Washington even.” But he fails to in- 
terest Molly, even in the least, in his talk. 

The next morning, Mrs. Randolph, Molly, and 
the ubiquitous Toots, go down to the rocks. 
Mrs. Randolph is quiet for awhile; too much 
it is the calm before the storm; and finally 





so: 


} she wakes up, and speaks her mind; and then 


Molly retorts in the words with which we open 
our story: ‘* Why shouldn’t I call him a super- 
{ cilious peacock?” she says, defiantly. ‘“ What on 
earth is Charlie Peabody tome? I didn’t ER to 
} drive with him, and I abominate spooning.” 
“Molly,” answered Mrs. Randolph, severely, 
‘“you know perfectly well that Charlie Peabody 
is the man of Bar Harbor. It is not of the 
slightest consequence whether you like him or 
not. In fact, I much prefer you shouldn't, for he 
isn’t a marrying man, everybody knows.” Up goes 
Molly’s head, with an airof pride. Mrs. Randolph 
continues, appealingly: ‘But it’s such a good 
thing to be seen with him. If he takes you up, 
you’re a success; but there’s no hope of that 
and relapses into despondency. 
But Molly sits, a deli- 


now, 














board yet.” At hearing 


cious little frown on her 






















































































face, throwing stones, oc- 























which, Mrs. Randolph 

































































is furious, and feels that 


casionally, in a weak, fu- 















































tile way, at an obstinate 





she would like to box 













































































Molly’s ears. Peabody 


patch of seaweed that 
































will bob up and down. 





then begins to talk of 
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Irma,” she exclaims, suddenly, “don’t let's Toots’ thin brown legs spin over the ground, 
quarrel. You may just make up your mind that | and her mass of brown curls float out on the 
I shall never be a success in society,” and she } wind as she flies along, fairly shrieking with 
excitement. Molly is not much better, in 





gives a solemn Lord Burleigh nod. “I haven't | 
the brains for it. As for spending all my life in} point of dignity, for she gathers up her white 
remembering to be civil to one man, because he’s irts in one hand, and gives her big hat an 
the thing, 1 should be a skeleton in a week. Do ? excited push on the back of her head. 

let me have a good time, and be nice to people I } Suddenly they turn a sharp corner. ‘ Heayens 
like. Life isn’t long enough to fuss over horrid } and earth !” ejaculates Molly, as she s 
people like this supercilious peacock.” And she } standing, gracefully composed, talking to Pea- 
tilts back her parasol, and mps her foot. > body. 

“What's a silious peacock, Aunt Molly?’ ‘Oh, Auntie Molly, there it is!” screams 
asks, at this juncture, a small shrill yoice at} Toots, in an agony: **the peacock, the silious 
3 peacock !”" 

“Toots, be quiet, instantly,” commands that’ 
unfortunate relative, cold chills running up 
and down her back. 

3} ‘Toots, come here,’’ implores Mrs. Randolph, 
} the horror of the situation coming in upon her, 
} But Toots, in all her fiye years of existence, had 
neyer yet been known to mind anyone. Besides, 
} she is wild with a desire to inspect closely the 
d ; curious creature; so she rushes up to Mr, Pea- 
i ; body like a small whirlwind. ‘There she pauses, 






s Irma 



































































































} and begi grave investigation. 

“Is you,” she says, with her head on one 
side, like an impertinent little sparrow, ‘is you 
) really a silious peacock?” 

“A what?” repeats Peabody, 
naturally somewhat astonished, 
looking down on the small object 
in front of him. Molly gives a 
gasp of horror. In anotlier 
second, that wretched child will 
say: ‘‘Aunt Molly said so.” 
Get out of it she must. 

As she walks away, her 
prophecies come true. She 
hears a shrill childish treble: 
«Ts you—Aunt. Molly said so— 
a silious peacock ?” 

“Ah?” she hears him answer, 
her elbow; and Molly, turning, sees the irre- ‘ gravely: «« Aunt Molly says ’ma peacock? But 
pressible Toots. - I don’t quite grasp the adjectiy 

Molly gives a gay laugh. ‘Toots,’ says she, ‘‘Neyer mind the adjective,” thinks Molly, 
solemnly, ‘come here to your aunt. You saw ‘grimly; and then desperately she wonders if 
the big gentleman on the piazza this morning? j there be a corner in this wretched island where 
Well, you thought he was a man, like papa, : she can hide from that man; for as to ever looking 


















didn’t you?” : him in the face again, she never can. However, 
A solemn nod from Toots, whose eyes ave ; she need not trouble herself about that. He will 
growing larger and larger. ; probably turn his back on her before she has the 


“But he wasn’t. He was really only asu-per- chance. She seeks refuge in the dining-room, 
cil-i-ous peacock. Whai’s that, youask? Well, 2 which is beginning to fill with its crowd of 
that’s a peacock who thinks himself better than } hungry pedestrians, for the gong has sounded. 
others. Come, now. Mamma’s gone on; we'll By and by, in sail Irma and Mr. Peabody. 
be late. Let's have a race. See which will get ‘Toots has disappeared. ‘Irma has probably 
to her first.” _ garroted her,” thinks Molly, with great satis- 
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faction. ‘They seem to be in the best of spirits. } her, w ‘T don’t mind a bit, upon my soul I 
As they approach Molly, to her horror she hears } don’t. I dare say you're right; we men are 
Mr. Pexbody say: “If you'll allow me, Mrs. } wretched creatures.” He had a funny staccato 
Randolph, I will take this vacant seat next to} way of speaking, which in the morning Molly 
Miss Randolph.” ‘Is he going to speak, to{had decided to be particularly disagreeable. 
mention it?” she thinks, in an agony. Strange, it didn’t seem so now! 

Peabody seemingly tukes no notice of the} Molly’s spirits return. ‘It’s certainly very 
wretched, blushing little being at his side, at} mice in him,” she thinks, “not to be sulky.” 
least for some minutes. ‘Poor little soul,” he } ‘ Really,” says she, aloud, laughing, and looking 
finally thinks, ‘how wretched she is making } a little bit in earnest through it all, ‘do you know 
herself, She shall call me a whole Zoological } I think it’s very nice of you. I should mind, 
Garden, if she only won't look like that.’’ (immensely, if you called me names,” giving him 

So, half in fun, half in earnest, he leans over Sa shy glance from under her long lashes. 




















































































































































































































































































































































































































‘Perish the thought! You suggest an SEARLES but envious, malicious, gossiping, and with a 
sibility, Miss Randolph,” he retorts. ‘pale dejected daughter, thirty years old. Mrs. 
“Tow delightful,’ exclaims Molly, cheerfully. } Randolph hears of this arrival with consterna- 
“Perhaps I may like you, then. Thais if when‘ tion. She rushes up to Molly, who is sitting on 
you are reviled, you revile not again.” H the piazza by a dining-room window, chatting 
“ Will you two people eat your dinner?” inter-; with Peabody. ‘Our good time’s over,” she 


rupts Mrs. Randolph, who has been watching this‘ cries. ‘Mrs. Crosby’s here, and Maria’s with + 


proceeding with the utmost satisfaction. And} her; and by to-morrow none of us will have any 

she says to herself: ‘‘Perhaps—supposing if—} character left.’’ Peabody looks consternation 

efter all. What a capital thing it would be!’ § itself. Molly cries: ‘the slanderous old tabby.” 
But every Paradise has its serpent. The ser-) She has hardly spoken, when a voice from behing 

pent at Bar Harbor turns up in the person of? the dining-room blinds cries: ‘ Maria, my dear, 

Mrs. Crosby, a widow, irreproachable in family, ° will you close that window? The chatter outside 
Von, LXXXII.—24 
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is so tiresome.” And rine ae they ire been , EC 
overheard, ‘Gracious heaven,” cries Mrs. } hopeless case, Mr. Peabody,” and she holds out 
Randolph, ‘“ she’s there; and listening!” | two little brown hands for his inspection, and 

Nothing followed this catastrophe, however, ‘ then looks up into his face with laughing eyes. 
for many days; and Mrs. Randolph began to} “Are you ashamed of me?” 
think they had not been overheard. Peabody “T wish you would let me tell you how I do 
even went so far as to begin to pay court to Mrs. ¢ feel towards you,” he whispers, impetuously, 
grosby, hoping to cut her fangs, if not to pro-{ and in an accent he has never dared to use 

pitiate her. He had been talking to her one day, before. Molly blushes furiously. She is utterly 
when he saw Molly in front of the piazza, without} taken aback. She had never thought of this. 
lat or parasol. By this time, he and she had} What does he mean? Oh, perhaps, he means 
grown quite intimate, Mrs. Randolph, like a wise } nothing. She is saved a reply by the approach of 
woman, looking on and saying nothing. They § Mrs. Randolph. 
had ridden, walked, and boated together, and had Peabody is his usual cool-mannered, well-bred 
sat for hours side by side on the rocks, watching } self in a moment. “Ah, Mrs. Randolph,’’ he 
the sea, off to the south. He now rushed forth } says, “I am the bearer of a flag of truce from 
with almost an air of proprictorship. i her majesty, Mrs. Crosby. She wants to know 
“Tlow can you,” he said to Molly, ‘stand out if you have forgotten her, and if you won't bring 
here, in that way, in the heat. A nut-brown } up Miss Randolph to talk to her.” 
maid is one thing; but a Sioux, or 2 Cherokee—” { «Must we’ back out of the royal presence, 
when we retire?’ says Molly, 
mischieyously. 

“Tush,” answers Peabody, 
“chere we are.” 

“X yery nice old lady,” is 
Molly’s judgment, as she listens 
to the bland quiet. voice purring 
away to Irma. Presently she 
hears: ‘Is this your first visit 
to Bar Harbor, Mrs. Randolph ? 
But how then—do tell me—did 
you know whata happy hunting- 
ground it was?” ; 

Mrs. Randolph was a coura- 
geous little woman, with a very 
quick temper. In an instant, 
she scented battle; and in an- 
other, was fully armed and 
equipped. ‘ But I didn't” she 
said, with a naive little laugh. 
“How do you mean? For what 
kind of game?” 

“Game ?’’ rejoined the other, 
with a sneering laugh. ‘* Good 
partis, of course, IT hear that so 
far you’ve been moderately suc- 
cessful.” 

All the little group around 
were silent. Molly alone did 
not tnke in the meaning of her 
words. Peabody stood looking, 














re two,” interrupts Molly, gayly. ‘“It’sa 










































































































































































as someone said afterwards, us 
if he were going to murder her. 
But what could he do? A man 
interfere between two women? 
It was impossible. Mrs. Ran- 
dolph was absolutely white with 








*‘OH HUSH THEE 














anger. The coarseness of the attack aang her } 
for the moment; but only that, } 
“Yes?” she said, with a lazy indifferent laugh. 
“You flatter me, Pm afraid, But you forget that ‘ 
Mr. Randolph still exists; and Molly, you know, is } 
still a child—years and years, I hope, before she } 
will think of anything of thatkind, You wouldn't : 
lose your little Maria, would you, yet awhile?” H 
With which she arose. “Ah, Mr. Peabody, ; 
we were going sailing,” she said. **I wonder if 
our boat's ready? You are coming with us, as i 
usual, I suppose? Good-by, everybody.” And ; 
with a bright smile she tripped down the steps, 
followed by Molly and Peabody. : 
“As they went, there was a low buzz, and then { 
Peabody heard his name, coupled with Molly's, i 
of course. After that, Mrs. Crosby's cat-like 
voice: ‘Intentions? Why none, of course.” i 
He heard, and so did Molly. But she walked 
on, her head proudly erect, hér face blazing. 
Peabody dared not look at her. Mrs. Randolph 
was so angry that she felt absolutely ill. She } 
said abruptly that she could not go boating: } 
they must go without her; and turned back. } 
Peabody and Molly walked along in profound } 
silence, To this day, Molly can see distinctly } 3 
the landing, and the very plank on which they 









stood, whilst looking around for the boatman; $ 
and where, as the wind began to blow fresher, ; 


her companion insisted on putting over her her 
knit shawl. It was about eleven o'clock. Th 
sun was beating hotly down upon the plank: 
which sent out a faint odor of tur—to this day 
Molly hates tar. 

Peabody left her, to signal to one of the little 
birch canoes bobbing lazily up and down in the 
water. Across the waters, Harvard men were } 


















) It’s tyes’ 


eatin 
sight of her quivering lips, her tearful eyes. 
“Don’t,” he whispered. ‘ My darling, if you do, 
I shall most certainly kiss you; and think how 
disgraceful that would be.” 

Molly ought to have been very angry; but 
she wasn’t—not a bit. Splash! went the paddle. 
Peabody's ideas of the view must haye been 
vague in the last extreme; for Molly heart- 
lessly interposed her scarlet umbrella between 
herself and him, leaving him to occupy him- 
self with all kinds of futile conjectures as to 
how she was looking and what she was doing 
behind it. 

Thump, bang, and they ran up on the little 
pebbly beach. At one side was a steep hill, 
thickly wooded with pine trees, whose aromatic 
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_ fragrance came wafted down to them on the crisp 


morning air. On the other was a jagged pile of 


i stern gray rocks, with nooks and crevices of 
; 
} delightful s 


hadow. 





With the quickness of long practice, Peabody 
at once selects the most comfortable and the most 
accessible spot. As Molly was handed to the 
shore, she had a desperate feeling come over her. 
Escape she must. But how? She stopped, and 
looked back at the canoe, Peahody comprehended 
{what was in her mind. 





\ithout a moment's 
hesitation, he stretched out his arms and drew 
her towards him. 

“Molly, dearest,” he said, tenderly, ‘don’t 
you know what I have to tell you?” 

Hialf resisting, hale yO) she stammers out 
confused ‘* No.” 
“Molly, Molly,” he went on, ‘don’t say no. 
Tell me, 








you’re going to say to me, 
dearest, is it?” 
Molly raised her happy confused face from his. 


singing college songs, and their voices came } shoulder. If I could only be sure,” she whis- 
floating to her. Something, she didn’t know } pered, “that you weren’t simply doing this to 
what, made the tears rise to her eyes. How | spite M Crosby, and that—and that—you 


dreadful it allwas. How could she ever speak } 
to Mr, Peabody again? Just then, Peabody came } 
towards her. ‘‘ This way, Miss Molly,’’ he said, } 
in just his usual voice. ‘Our canoe is here.” } 

As he helped her into the canoe, he caught 


“OM WUSH 


THEE 






didn’t think me one of the grasshoppers—’ 
Peabody, in spite of all, roars with laughter. 
Finally he sobers down. 


“ell me,’ he said. ‘Do you think me a 





‘ supercilious peacock now ?”” 


Te SLY, SeORRARCOMWals, 


BY ANNA 


ROYLSTON. 





On hush theo, my sorrow! 
Lie still in my bre: 
And Iet my sad spirit 

In peacefulness rest; 
For some glad to-morrow 
Will banish my-sorrow, ; 
And I shall be blest, i 





Oh hish thee, my sorrow! 
Lie hushed in my heart, 
Where still’d are the memories 
That will not depart. 
If no glad to-morrow 
Shail dawn on my sorrow, 
Heaven strength will impart. 
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BY ELLA RODMAN 


CHURCH. 


“T'vn got: it.” jin the suburbs, where he rented the parlor floor. 

The remark was addressed, in strict confidence, } There was no Mrs. Gordon, although that mythi- 
to the speaker herself: and it’? was merely an ° cal lady was frequently addressed by enterprising 
idea—a clue, as it were, rolled up in a ball; but / milliners and dressmakers, and favored with 
which, if unrolled, might lead through tangled ; cards to all their “ openings,” until the doctor 
Jabyrinths to a shining goal. { became quite an adept in the mysteries of female 

So at least dreamed the solitary occupant of ; apparel generally. 
the car that dragged its slow length through { Sadie Ollman was his distant cousin; 
one of the suburbs. A large lithograph portrait, } there was a sort uf chronic quarrel between 
in a druggist’s window, had just arrested her‘ them, and besides a little chronic Jove-making. 
attention, and called forth her exclamation. ; But Miss Sadie declared that she was tired of 
Beneath the self-satisfied face of the portrait, } poverty, and intended to bea millionaire. Marry- 
with its severely plain hair combed down behind } ing a poor doctor, she added, was not the way to 





and 


the ears, was inscribed the legend : 


“Yours, to be Healthy, Wealthy, and Wise, 
Sornronia L. Frisk.” 


This lady was frequently encountered in the 
advertising columns of the daily papers, where 
she styled herself, in large capitals, the Bene- 
factress of her Sex, and claimed for her Famous 
Hendache-Pills the power of curing every form 
and ramification of that essentially feminine 
malady. Her features had been familiar to the 


accomplish this.” Doctor Frank didn’t urge the 
point. He never urged any point particularly, 
being a firm believer in the Bo-peep theory of 


“Let them alone, 
And they'll come home; 


so that Sadie felt quite at her ease with him, 
and even went so far, occasionally, as to admit 
that there was something wonderfully winning 
about Frank, after all. 

He was very nice-looking, certainly, with the 
} professional air which those near-sighted glasses 





public for some time past; and yet the sight of gave him; and to-day his visitor was more struck 


them, on that February afternoon, impelled Miss 
Sadie Ollman to the inward exclamation already 
recorded. 

«What else,”’ reflected the young lady, as she 
proceeded slowly to her destination, ‘what else 
do people complain of constantly, besides head- 
aches 2” 

She was deeply buried in thought when the 
car stopped at the familiar corner, and she got 
out at Cumeleopard Street to give her music- 
Jessons. Her smallest pupil, aged six, was not 
visible. 
night by 
cating. 

"Tt is 
harassed. 
tors don’t take it seriously in hand, and resolve 
Any man that could do 


croup, and had come very near suffo- 


such a dreadful disease,” sighed the 
«JT wonder the doc- 





ooking mother. 





to find a cure for it. 
this would certainly make his fortune.” 
“Lye got ity? repeated Miss Ollman again, 
. still confidentially to hersei and when 
lessons were finished, she started briskly off on 
a new errand. 
This was a visit to a certain Dr. Frank Gordon, 


whose professional sign adorned 2 modest house 
(862) 





The child had been attacked in the } 


her ; 


; by his appearance than usual, as he rose from 
{his writing-table to greet her. 
“Frank,” she began, rather timidly, ‘can 

; you give me an unfailing prescription for-croup ? 
Urhat is, the very best that has ever yet been 
i tried 2” 
} “Not for yourself, T hope?” 
} Don’t be ridiculous, please, if you can help 
iit, Little Katie Masters, is a perfect martyr to 
{the disease; and I want it for some others, too, 
{ You'll write it out for me, won't you?” 
; ‘Most certainly,” taking up his pen again; 
} «but I cannot conscientiously call it ¢ unfailing, 
} as they do the patent medicines.” 
: Avrush of color swept over Sndie's face just 
} then, and Frank Gordon wondered what it meant. 
} But it was much too pretty to find fault with. 
{ Please write it so that civilized people can 
{ read it,” observed the young lady, rather saucily ; 
} “and don’t put in those queer little Latin abbre- 

viations. I have a particular desire to under- 
‘stand it myself.” 
} Again that sunset color, as Doctor Frank 
‘looked at her a little inquiringly; and he began 
{to wonder if he had any grounds for hope. 
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«Should this accomplish what I want of it,” {had no prejudices in favor of clean linen. He 
said the recipient, as she carefully bestowed the } was, however, disposed to look favorably on the 
precious document in her chatelaine-bag, ‘* you { croup prescription. 
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will not be forgotten.” 
She had not quite decided whether her 


acknowledgment. of Dector Gordon’s services } Ollman would imply a ‘ tree-men-jous 
should take the shape of a handsome gold watch } 
—he carried a silver one now, poor fellow—or } partner one-third of the receipts. 


some other testimonial. But the expression with 
which she made the remark was so significant, 
that it was interpreted in quite another way. 
«Thanks,’”’ was the reply. “I want no evi- 
dences of gratitude,’ also significantly. *‘* But 


He finally agreed. to bring it before the public, 
furnishing all the money, which he assured Miss 
” outlay 
in the way of advertising; and allowing his 
The remedy 
was to be launched as 


Dr. Buave's Inranr Presenven, 


The bottles, moreover, were to be embellished 
with the picture of a demon, labeled Croup,” 


I think that remedy the best that has ever yet H clutching a child from its terrified mother’s arms. 


been tried, You are quite sure that you are not 
about te set up aga quack doctor 2”? 

He said this quite at random and jestingly, but 
she flushed up over cheek and brow again. 





«They like it strong,’’ said the man of enter- 
prise, ‘and that picture will be sure to fetch 
*em,” 

It was aqvery funny piece of business, and 


“Cheeks like damask roses,’ he commented, } quite exciting, because of its privacy and the 
as he returned to his book, with a piquant girl's } glittering hopes it held out. But Sadie found that 
face coming rather too frequently between him j she had a great deal more to do in the matter 
and it. than she had, imagined. Her partner expected 

The young lady wended her way back to the her to furnish what he called the fancy touches: 
flat which at present constiiuted the family } concocting labels, advertisements, hand-bills, and 
abiding-place, and found mother and sister j posters, for which he frankly® acknowledged 
busily engaged in the exhilarating occupation of { himself incapacitated from want of “ eddication.”” 
turning an old dress. Sadie longed to tell them } He was a shrewd business man, but no scribe, as 
that it might be the last one upon which they ; the ill-spelled notes, directed to Mrs. Gladsome 
would need to exercise their talents; but mamma } ; (according to agreement), but intended for Miss 
was scarcely a safe repository for a secret, and } Ollman, abundantly testified. 

Laura was inflammable; so she wisely refrained The young lady’s brain was in a perfect whirl, 
for the present. with all her varied employments, as well as with 

The next day, Sadie went in quest of Hterl} her great expectations; for Mr. James assured 
“familiar,” as the family called a lady of some {her that the ‘Infant Preserver” was selling 
sixty odd years, who inhabited a single room in } like hot cakes, and the only difficulty was that 
& boarding-house, and spent her time in visiting } before long there wouldn’t be any more croup 
the poor and relating her autobiography. Mrs. } left to cure. 

Gladsome called herself an old woman; but it Some weeks: after Miss Ollman’s visit to Doctor 
really seemed as though, to afford space enough Gordon, the latter was spending an evening on the 
for the acting of all the dramas, tragedies, and } flat, and spoke of a case of croup to which he was: 
comedies which had fallen to her share, she } called barely in time'to save the child’s life. 

should have been a female Methuselah. i “The idiot of a mother,”’ said he, indignantly;. 

She was wonderfully interested in the secret’; §* was about to dose the poor little sufferer with: 
confided to her, and bestowed abundant sympathy } one of those horrible patent medicines, with: 
and some valuable advice; for Mrs.-Gladsome } which the’country is flooded. But the father, on: 
was as much at home on the subject of patent ; my recommendation, pitched it out of the window,. 
medicines as with most other things. She also} where it probably killed the cats instead of the- 
knew just the people, too, who were needed for } child. Why will people be such fools? The 
any emergency ; and having impressed upon her ! ‘idea of putting any trust in a compound with a 
young friend the desirableness of a certain Mr. } flaming picture on it and such a label as ‘The: 
James ‘taking hold of it,” she escorted her : ‘Infant Preserver.” The man who got that up. 
forthwith to be introduced to that magnate. ‘ { ought to be indicted for child-murder.”” 

The young lady did not consider the gentleman «And what did you give the baby, Frank?” 
at all prepossessing in appearance. But foriu- } asked Sadie, in a curious kind of voice. 
nately, personal beauty was not indispensable to } «The very remedy that I wrote out for you; 
success in a venture of this kind. Mr. James ! and it acted like a charm. By the way, how did 


kept his hands in his pockets, and evidently ; you succeed with it?” 
Vou. LXXXII.—25. 
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*T didn’t succeed at all,’ was the reply, as denouement. But when his glance fell upon Sadie, 
the speaker became quite hysterical with laugh- } there was something of reproach in it. However, 
ing and crying together, to the great amazement ; since he had gotten up a patent medicine without 
of herrelatives. ‘That wretched James has run } knowing it, he did not intend to sit down tumely 
away with all the money, and I am left lamenting. } and let another appropriate the profits. So Mr. 
“But oh, Frank, to think of your throwing your } James was finally discovered and forced to dis- 
own prescription out of the window !”” gorge some of his ill-gotten gains, and to give up 

And now Sadie, unable longer to restrain her-{ all interest in the successful croup remedy. It 
self, giggled uncontrollably. was placed in honest hands, and although Doctor 

There was no end of explanations to be made; { Gordon’s connection with it was kept strictly 
and after the first shock of horror at having : private, he found it quite a source of revenue. 





anything to do, however remotely, with an There was 2 Mrs. Gordon, too, as a consequence 

“Infant Preserver,’’ the family verdict pro-} of all this; and the latter said, one day, tg her 

nounced Sadie’s enterprise highly commendable. } husband : 

It was also decided, that since all the trouble and “Tt seems to me, Frank, that I took a great 

disgrace had been incurred, it was a great pity } deal of trouble just to marry you.” | 

that no money should be forthcoming from it. «And very unnecessary trouble, too,’ was the 
Doctor Frank looked funny erough at the{ reply; ‘for ‘ Barkis was willin’’ all along.” 
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e BY MARY V. SPENCER. 

‘Tre windows shook aud rattled; “ Ho, steady,” cried the skipper, 
The gale was at its height. Half lost in clouds of foam. 

A mother, 'mid her children, ‘Pull, pull! And think, my hearties, 
Was watching ont the night, Of wives and babes at home. 

“Oh, Lord,” she prayed, “remember What, breakers? Close a-lee, too; 
Those going down to sea; The light-ship bearing south? 
* And bring him back to-morrow, Hard down! Aye, thero we fetch it. 

To theso—dear ones—and—me.” Hurrah, the harbor's mouth !” 

Ont on the wild Atlantio— ‘The sun rose bright and cheery; 
Reeling before the blast; ‘The gale had done its worst. 

At ov'ry surge that smote hor, From each Thanksgiving steeple, 
Shiv'ring, as ‘twero her Inst. A joyous welcome burst, 

The waters, like a whirlpool, A door was softly opened— 
About her boiling white— The wife looked up—a start— 

‘Tho good craft fought and battled “Oh, Lord,” she sobbed, “I thank Thec—” 
All through that fearful night. And fainted on his hoart. 

IF. 





BY MAUD MEREDITH. | 





Ir the day was all like the morning, And if life were all as our youth ig, 
With rosy flushes of dawn; : Brave spirits and bounding blood; 
And never a shadow falling, And never the sorrows and heartaches, 

And nover the night came on— Ani more of the evil than good: 
If the years were all as the spring-time, Then days would all be as heaven, 
When airs with the rhythm beat And years like eternal noon. 
Of the swelling of buds, and the quiver And life be a joy in the living, 
Of blades in the noonday heat— Aid love be the greatest boon, 
Nor ever brown seed-pods filling; But morn’sinks into the midnight; 
Nor ever the sere black frost; Spring fades with the warm June's breath ; 
Chill winds and the gray skies lowering, And life goes out into blackness, 


Above the blighting and loss— In ashes, and dust, and death, 


MISS ALDERLY’S LAW-SUIT. 





BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 





CONTINUED FROM PAGE 282, 


CHAPTER III. ;much importance in his eyes, considering what 
For some‘moments Grace sobbed on, and } their respective fortunes already were; but he 
refused to listen to Crawford's anxious pleadings. { hated to think that all his time and energy had 
Indeed, at first, she was incapable of listening. } been wasted, and it hurt his professional vanity 
Her whole senses were absorbed in the misery of § to meet with this sudden rebuff. 
the, thought that danger menaced the hopes of} But Grace's distress prevented his thinking 
success which had been absolute certainties to i anything clearly, beyond a desire to soothe and 
her mind, Grace loved money, not only for the nner: her. She had never before treated him 
pleasures and power it afforded, but she loved it Sto a scene of this kind, and he was actually 
for its own sake; and though she spent a great } alarmed by the force of the hysterical outburst, 
deal, the miser and the spendthrift always fought | which would not have frightened Cousin Eliza- 
in her soul in a yery odd fashion. The members { beth or Julia Southgate in the least. 
of her household knew, from uncomfortable expe- i When Grace saw that he was terrified, she got 
rience, that any act approaching extravagance, or } her wits back enough to try and turn his alarm 
even open-handedness, was certain to be suc- : to use, actually hoping, well as she knew Mark, 
Hy 





ceeded by a stingy freak, during which she would,} to induce him to admit that they were not called 
curtail the most ordinary expenses, vehemently } upon to give any importance to this paper. But 
dispute the smallest bills and accuse everybody, } Mark perceived the drift of her broken sentences 
from Cousin Elizabeth down to the cook, of being } and half-expressed adjurations, and stopped her 
in league to try and ruin her. with fresh sternness. 

It was only lately that Mark had begun to “You don’t know what you are saying, 
gain any perception of this trait, which, if not Grace,” he exclaimed. “Try and get quiet, so 
checked, must, long before she reached middle that we can talk the matter over.” 
age, render her absolutely niggardly and mean. “J don’t want to talk about it,” she cried. 
She could give largely when the donations would } “I never saw anybody so crazy, Mark, as you. 
yedound to her credit; outwardly her establish- } Grandpapa settled everything, and now you want 
ment was conducted with liberality, and for ato upset all his plans, just because you have 
good while Crawford had believed that she was ; found that old letter.” 
at once generous and prudent; but during the “he first thing is to read it quietly,’ he 
past months certain discoveries had made him ;said. “ You have given me no opportunity to do 
fear that her generosity was only a form of { that yet.” 
yanity, and what he had deemed prudence, an «Oh, now you want to blame me. Well, I did 
avaricious spirit, doubly unpleasant to witness in } not think you could be so cruel, Mark. You 
one so young. But he had tried to shut his eyes } frighten me half to death about nothing, and then 
to these suspicions, as he tried loyally to cure or } scold me for giving way a little.” 
make the best of numerous other faults in her «*My dear Grace, I am not blaming you.”” 
character, disposed to be the more lenient because «Then tear up that old letter. Of course it is 
he knew—sorely as he regretted to admit the j ofno consequence. If grandpapa had ever meant 
fact—that his affection was so lukewarm, he ran } to act upon it, he had plenty of time. He—’ 
the risk often of judging her too harshly. But Mark had begun perusing the sheet again, 

But he was not condemning her now. Indeed, } and now put up his hand to silence her. 
he felt heartily sorry for her, believing this blow «Don’t say another word, Grace. Just let me 
produced the feeling which it had in a lesser read it to you,” he said, directly. 
degree given him—a feeling of acute disappoint- «J don’t want to hear. I won’t. Give me 
ment, not at the idea of losing the money, but the } the letter. It is mine, not yours. Grandpapa, 
lack of success; for Mark was not accustomed to told me to burn all his papers—” 
fnilure. So far as the pecuniary interests in- “He did not tell you that during his illness; 
volyed were concerned, he was incapable of re- } for he never spoke three connected sentences after 
gret. Large as the sum was, it was not a matter of } his attack,” interrupted Mark. 55) 

(8 
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“No, but he did, over and over, before that. } wrath and disappointment, that so far as he was 
He said there was a lot of journals and things} personally concerned, she could haye done this 
that he could not bear to burn, though he did} with savage satisfaction, She felt, for the mo- 
not want them to be read by others. You know i ment, that she actually hated him; but she 
how reticent he was—how secretive. Why it =I could not renounce the position she would have 
positively wicked to pry about among his papers. !as his wife; then that unworthy sentiment 
I have not kept my promise. I have disobeyed | passed ; she knew it was not real, either: ag 





his positive commands.” much as she was capable of: loving, she loved 
“They could not apply to this,” said Mark, } Mark; and she must submit. 

looking up from the page. ‘You must let me He read the epistle to the end; then suid, in 

read it to you.” a matter-of-fact tone which showed that he con- 
“I tell you I won’t hear: I won't,” cried } sidered there was not even room left for dis- 

Grace, turning upon him with a sudden fury in § cussion : 

her face, which startled him for an instant, and; ‘You see I was right, Grace.” 

then brought a chill sensation of disgust at this } “No, I do not,” she replied, sharply. 

betrayal of hitherto unsuspected violent and evil} He looked at her in utter astonishment. Bat 

traits in her character. ; her face gave ample evidence of her sincerity. 
“If you refuse to listen, Henry Doane will ; Plain and clear as the epistle was, it had not 

not,” he said, in a cold hard tone, which PERCH: in the least altered her opinions, 

Grace tremble with renewed terror and rage. ; “Well, if words mean anything at all,” he 
“How dare you talk about disposing of what } said, “these signify that your grandfather had 

belongs to me!” she exclaimed. “You let your changed in his feelings towards Henry Doane, 

desire to thwart me and put me in the wrong jand wished him to know that he had done so; 

carry you too far, Mark. I will not endure it.” i to know also that he proposed to leave him those 
“Tf that is your way of regarding the matter, } lands, or their equivalent.” ? 

we must understand ench other thoroughly before} “Then why did he never send the letter? 

we go farther,” he said, in an icy voice. ‘Ij He never did, else Henry would have shown it 


shall not answer your charge.” to us at once.” 
“No, no, Mark, I did not mean it,” she broke “Evidently there was not time—”’ 
in, somewhat frightened. “Nonsense. There is no date. But that 


“Nor should I ever try to dispose of what letter must haye been written a long while before 
belongs to you alone,” he continued. “ But you grandpapa’s death.” 
are my betrothed wife, and your honor is my “On the contrary, here is a passage which 
affair, as if we were already married.” { goes to prove it was written just prior to his ill- 
“Oh, if you mean to accuse me of being dis-/ ness,’ returned Crawford, glancing down the 
honorable, I have done,” sighed Grace, putting} page, and slowly reading a long paragraph. 
her handkerchief to her eyes. “JT don’t see that it proves it at all,” cried 
“T am not likely to do that,” he answered, } Grace. “It is my money. You have no right 
struggling hard to retain his waning patience; } to force me to give it up. You have said all 
“but I want you to be reasonable and just.” | along I was as certain of winning my case-as one 








“Tt’s neither reasonable nor just for you to} can be of anything in advance.”’ 
get some absurd scruple in your head, and then! “I am equally sure of it now,” Mark inter- 
call it honor,” retorted Grace. rupted. ‘‘ But if you did, I do not suppose your 
“Tf you will listen to this letter, you must} conscience would be very easy, knowing that if 
admit that your honor and mine is involved,” he | your grandfather had lived a little longer, the 
said; and Grace did not venture to protest } money neyer would have been yours,” 
further. “ According to that, if I had reason to think 
She sat silent while he read, doing her utmost { that; for some freak, grandpapa changed his 
to.subdue her agitation, in order to take in the} mind, and meant to leaye me a beggar, after 
full meaning of the epistie, and find arguments } promising to make me his heiress, I ought to 
wherewith to combat Mark’s resolution, But / give up all I possess ?”” 
her heart sank lower and lower as she listened. “TI should most certainly consider that you 
Each fresh sentence became additional evidence ought,” said Mark. 
of the utter hopelessness of attempting to infiu- “Well,” exclaimed Grace, ‘“ there’s one thing 
ence Mark Crawford. No power under heaven $ sure: outside of a lunatic asylum, you wouldn’t 
could change him. She must submit, or give} find anybody to agree with you.” 
him up altogether. It seemed to Grace, in her} ‘That would not alter right,” replied Mark. 
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“But this is not giving up your fortune. You; Do think what you are saying. I believed that 
are rich enough without that sum. Iam rich, } we were acting honestly, in opposing Doane’s 
too—wealthier than you know. Why, Grace, } claim; that we were carrying out your grand- 
my professional income alone averages twenty ; father’s wishes; but here, here is proof that we 
thousand dollars a year.” were mistaken,” cried Mark, tapping the letter 
“Oh,” she ejaculated, for there was a little} upon the table. ‘Here is actually a message to 
bali in this thought, though she could not stop ; us from the dead. If his spirit had come back, 
then to derive much consolation from it. “ All { and uttered a positive command, our duty could 
the same, Mark, I don’t mean to relinquish a not be plainer.” 
rights. Unless the law will give it to him, and} “‘I must beg you to spare me any violence. 
you say it won’t, Henry Doane shall never have | My nerves will not stand it,” said Grace, with 
that money.” | a mingled deprecation and contempt which made 
He was shocked and disgusted. Harsh, con-} Crawford’s blood boil. ‘If Henry Doane had 
temptuous words rose to his lips; but he re-} believed in the justice of his cause, or had any 
pressed them, and said, patiently: real hope of success, he would never have done 
“You don’t realize what you are saying, Grace. } what he did months ago, and before bringing the 
You are speaking from the first impulse of anger} suit: that is, go about in a roundabout fashion, 
and disappointment.” attempting to compromise, and persuading me to 
“No, Tam not. If you argued a month, you } give him money.” 
could not change my mind.” “But what has that to do with the present 
“T should be a very wretched man if I{ question? What we are dealing with now is 
believed you,’ Mark answered. ‘Stop, Grace; your grandfather's will—”’ 
i 





let me finish. I think I can show you that you; ‘His will left me his whole fortune,” broke in 
have not really reflected yet. See here: if you} Grace, triumphantly. 
had found a will of your grandfather's, you Was she the most obtuse of created beings, or 
would not for an instant dream of suppressing it, | did she affect to misunderstand his words for the 
however adverse to your interests ?”” express pleasure of worrying him? Whichever 
For the first time in her life, Grace Alderly } might be the case, the anger her speech roused 
got a fleeting impression that there were depths } warned Mark that he needed to take a fresh 
and capabilities in her nature which she had } grasp of his waning patience. 
* never sounded, and from which she now shrank “T am not speaking of Mr, Doane’s legal 
with a vague uneasiness, testament,”? he said, with forced composure; 
“From anybody else, that question would be? and he held up the letter as he spoke, “but of 
an intolerable insult. From you, it is wanton ; this, which to you and me, as honest people, 
cruelty,” she cried, endeavoring to take refuge { must be just as binding and sacred as if it were 
in wounded feeling, tough her voice was angry § » will, duly signed and attested.” 
rather than hurt. “Oh, since you very nearly accused me of 
“You could not do it. The idea of such} being capable of forgery, or something as bad, 
wickedness would never cross your mind,” he} nothing else you can say will surprise me,’”’ 
exclaimed. ‘Well, Grace, when you are cool, } returned Grace, suddenly assuming a martyr-like 
and able to think, you will see that to suppress § air. 
this letter would in reality be a crime just as Mark bounded to his feet. Grace uttered a 
great as to burn a will.” little cry, and shrank back in her chair as if 
“T don’t believe that letter would weigh a} frightened, though in reality she was delighted 
straw with all the judges in Christendom,” said { at having roused him to anger. She had often 
Grace, obstinately. forced him to give in by sheer dint of apparent 
“And T assure you it would. I know pretty } inability to comprehend his arguments. Perhaps 
well what evidence Doane has got: what his} she could make him now. 
witnesses will swear to. With this letter added, Crawford walked several times up and down 
there is no shadow of doubt that he could break } the room, while she sat watching him behind the 
your grandfather's will.” shelter of her pocket-handkerchief, Presently 
“‘T wonder you ever took the case up, if you | he came back, and stood leaning his hand on the 
can be turned about by so liftle a thing as that,’’ } table, still holding the letter. How Grace wished 
retorted Grace, with an imperviousness to reason | she dared snatch it and burn it, Once destroyed, 
and right that was at once painful and exas-{ it seemed to her there would be an end of the 
perating, matter, even in his mind, He would be furious 
‘Good heavens, Grace, do try to understand, } at first, but he would finish by forgiving her. 
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“The time for discussion has passed,’ Mark i tence, which would haye been an assertion that 
said, coldly. ‘* What we are called upon to do is } she did not mean her relatiye to haye the letter. 
to act.” She was acute enough to see that even a hint of 

“ [ should think so,” said Grace, still clinging } such intention or desire would alienate Mark 
desperately to her obtuseness, actually convincing } from her forever; no, her only hope lay in 
herself that thereby she gained .some indefinable } persevering in her dullness. 
advantage; “with the suit dragging on as long} Suddenly, a new thought started up; and after 
as it has, but certain to be settled in a fortnight, } a pause, she added: 
in spite of Henry Doane’s artifices and delays.” «You mean you won't have anything more to 

Mark felt that if he was to retain a gleam of } do with the case?” 
respect for the girl, he must cherish the idea that “Don’t I tell you that you have none?” 
her dullness of perception was not assumed. So “But if another lawyer thought differently ?” 
he said, resignedly : Mark was past speech. He merely held up 

“TJ will do the best I can. I dare say I can 3 the letter. 
make an arrangement with Doane to share the} ‘Oh, that,” said Grace, slowly, as if feeling 
costs. You could not oblige him to; but what-}her way. “Well, I'm stupid and dull, but it 
eyer his faults, he is generous enough to appre- } seems to me, in a lawyer’s hands, that very letter 
ciate upright and honest dealing.” might be used to my advantage.” 

“ Are you talking English ?” asked Grace, with “Tow?” Mark asked, unable to restrain the 
# provoking laugh, though her voice trembled } question, though he shrank from the fresh reye- 
somewhat. But Mark was too busy trying to} lation of her character which an answer might 
control himself to notice this slight sign of} give. 
betrayal. “If you are, it must be lawyers’ “In this way. Perhaps I can’t explain. But 
English, which, to outsiders, is equivalent to an} I should think, if properly brought up in his 
unknown tongue.”’ closing speech, this letter—an old letter—might 

“Tt would be difficult to make my meaning {become a proof of how completely grandpapa 
clearer. I say I may be able to induce Doane, } changed his mind after Henry’s bad conduct—” 
as a return for your right dealing, to beara por-} ‘A letter which to you and me bears evidence 
tion of the expenses, so fur as the suit has gone.”” } of having been written shortly before his death,” 

“Well,” said Grace, stolidly, ‘since the law } broke in Mark, unable to listen longer. 
will so soon condemn Henry to pay all the costs, “What you and I might think has nothing to - 
Ldon’t understand the object of any such move.” } do with it,” persisted Grace. “ Henry is.a bad 

“Good God, Grace, don’t you perceive that} man, We ought to use all means to defeat him. 
the suit isat an end? That you withdraw—’ } If this letter would help by showing that, after it 

“J do nothing of the kind,” she interrupted. { was written, grandpapa found him out thoroughly, 

He flung himself into his chair again, and } and so kept it back, then I can see that it would 
stared at her with a mixture of feelings, in } be of some real use.” 
which the uppermost was a sort of despair at It was very difficult-to cling to his wish to 
the thought of the future which must be spent ; believe that she was obtuse instead of crafty and 
with this woman. It was like gazing into a} unprincipled, but he must do it for both their 
yault, with just light and air enough to keep a } sakes. 
prisoner from suffocation, and knowing that he *You don’t know what you are saying. You 
was to be shut in there with a stone sphinx for;can’t dream how dreadful it sounds,’” he ex- 
his sole companion. He roused himself, at last. claimed. ‘Supposing it possible—which it 
In his present mood, it was absolutely perilous ; would not be—to give this letter that signifi- 
to contemplate that captivity. Directly, he } cance, think what we should be doing. Stulti- 


asked, quietly : } fying ourselves—acting a lie. Grace, Grace, try 
“Will you send for Doane to come here, or { to comprehend.” 
shall I write to him and enclose this letter?” } “You—you would not be willing I should 


«The letter would not in the least affect the ; consult another lawyer ?”’ she faltered. 
verdict,” said Grace, doggedly. i “*No,”’ he cried, in a voice hard as iron; then 
“ Why, I tell you that to go on with the suit, { he struggled anew, and continued more gently: 
in the face of that evidence, added to what Doane } “I can't make you see, but you must trust me. 
can already bring, would be madness.” } Any such step would positively disgrace you.” 
“Then he—” } “Then I'm to bo plundered and robbed, and 
Gee stopped short. The sudden kindling of; yet I’m to make no effort to prevent it. A 
Mark's eyes made her afraid to finish the sen-} pretty doctrine,’ Grace fairly shrieked, 
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“You are to resign what does not belong to 
you to its rightful owner,” said Mark, firmly. 
“Later, you will be able to understand. At 
present, there is only one thing to do, and that 
must be done.” | 

“ What?” she asked, growing very white. 

“ Give up this letter to Henry Doane, and tell 
him that you do not oppose his claim.” 

Grace indulged in a worse hysterical outburst 
than the first had been; but though he was very 
kind, Crawford of course did not for an instant 
falter in his resolve. Grace knew that she must 
resign her precious money or release her lover, 
and she could not lose him. But her brain 
could act quickly enough, in its narrow, crafty 
fashion. Even in the height of her rage and 
anguish, she could plan and plot. The idea of a 
compromise with Henry Doane suggested itself 
mind. If she could keep Mark from 
taking any step for a day or two; if Doane, 
always in want of money, should snap at a 
moderate sum, paid down—oh, it would be a 
blessing to save two-thirds—even half of the 
amount. She wept and sobbed and moaned ; 
she drove Mark nearly frantic by her up- 
braidings; then she changed to tenderness, and 
talked of her love, her willingness to obey him: 
whatever he wanted must be right. 

« You will know it is right when you are calm, 
my dear girl,” he said. 

‘Well, give me a little time to get used to the 
idea,” she pleaded, “It is a terrible disappoint- 
ment, I can’t deny it. Not that I prize money ; 
for itself; but one can do so much good, and that 
wretch will only waste it. Let me think it over. 
Don’t be hard on me.” 

“Of course, of course,” Mark answered. 
«Come, now, Jet’s put the whole thing aside. 
It isn’t worth thinking of twice, only to be 
thankful that we have discovered what your 
grandfather's wishes were, and that we are able 
to carry them out.’” 

“That is too much, Thankful that a man like 
Henry should get money to squander and—” 

« We know very little about him,” interrupted 
Mark. “He does not bear a bad character. We 
judged him by what, your grandfather said, and 
now we find that your grandfather had reason to 
believe himself mistaken; that beyond extrava- 
gance and negligence, Doane was innocent.” 

Grace said no more. She had gained a re- 
prieve. Her wisest course was to conceal the 
full depth of her bitterness and wrath. 

“We will have our drive,’ Mark said. 
air will do you, good.” 

“No; my head aches fearfully. I shall lie 
down,’ Grace answered. 
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‘After a little more conversation, Mark turned 
to leave the room. As he opened the door, a 
servant met him in the hall, bringing a tele- 
gram. Mark stepped back into the study, read 
the dispatch, and said: 

«J shall be obliged to run down to New York, 
to-night, Grace. One of my clients is called 
away to London, and I must see him before he 
sails. The business is very important.” 

“But the Marvyns are to dine here.” 

“Well, I can take the last train, That will give 
me time to eat my dinner with you, and haying 
to start directly after will save me from hearing 
Emily Marvyn sing,” replied Mark, laughing. 

“One would think you were glad to get away, 
you are so gay about it,” returned Grace, pathet- 
ically. 

Mark stood convicted by his conscience; for if 
not actually glad, he knew that the idea of a 
respite from Grace’s society had been by no 
means unpleasant to him. There had come a 
swift vision of certain legal matters which might 
serye as an excuse for prolonging his stay in 
town a few days, and give Miss Alderly time 
somewhat to recover her equanimity. But the 
fact that he caught himself so thinking roused a 
pang of self-reproach, which caused him hastily 
to relinquish his scheme. 

« A great deal of sorrow would be wasted, as I 
shall come back to-morrow evening,” he replied. 

In her heart, Grace was glad to have him go. 
She would have a whole day of freedom, and be 
able to carry out her plan. Henry Doane was 
stopping at a friend's house some ten miles away. 
She would see him alone. A conversation with- 
out witnesses would be much safer than the 
most guarded letter she could haye written. 
The necessity for Mark’s brief absence was very 
fortunate, therefore. She bloomed into an 
amiable mood at once, and offered to walk with 
him, Mark went to his room to prepare a tele- 
gram, and Grace summoned her maid. She was 
in the habit of trusting the woman with secrets ; 
for like all crafty people, Miss Alderly was fond 
of mysteries, and Jane Holman was deep in her 
confidence. Jane would just be in time to catch 
atrain for Dorset; and as it was still early, could 
get back by evening. So that matter off her 
mind, Grace set out for her ramble in fine spirits ; 
and to Mark’s relief, made no mention of the 
great disappointment which had overtaken her. 
Indeed, she behaved so well that he admired her 
courage, and began to hope he had done her 
injustice. All that wild talk, he said to himself, 
had been the mere ebullition of an undisciplined 
nature, suffering under the first poignancy of a 
shattered hope. 
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The pair did not reach the house till sunset. } “T had just opened my door,” he said. “T 
It was a pity that Mark's softened feelings should heard what Grace said. Pray excuse it, Miss 
meet with a check. But they did. Shortly after i Southgate. She is hardly accountable just now. 
their return, Grace encountered Julia Southgate }Those papers contained a terrible disappoint- 
at the head of the stairs. Julia, faithful to her } ment for her. Try not to be either vexed or 
habit of never showing that she was either } hurt.” 
angered or hurt by Miss Alderly’s caprices or “T don’t think I am vexed, and I know I am 
ill-humor, made some pleasant observation in } not hurt,” Julia answered, and began talking 
passing, apparently not remembering the insult } upon indifferent subjects. 
she had received so few hours previous. Not vexed or hurt? Mark saw this, but he 

Her composure and courtesy irritated Grace's } saw what was more humiliating to the offender 
nerves beyond endurance. They had beenalready }and to him: he saw that she despised Miss 
sorely tried by the events of the day; and sup- } Alderly. 
posing Mark to be in his room, out of hearing, she 
deemed it safe to relieve her feelings a little. CHAPTER IY. 

«After your conduct of this afternoon, Miss Mark Crawrorp returned the next evening, 
Southgate,” said she, “you must excuse me for } and Grace met ‘him at the station. She was in 
saying that your jest is very ill-timed. For some } such unusually elated spirits that he was able to 
weeks past, you have been doing everything in } think that she had already conquered her disap- 
your power to show that you are at heart my { pointment, and began to feel resigned. Perhaps 
enemy. To-morrow, we will try to arriye at a } even she was glad that she had discovered her 
clear understanding. Patient as I am, there are } grandfather's intentions in regard to her relative. 
limits to the persecution which I am prepared to She was in a most amiable mood towards every- 
bear in my own house.” body. The children were rendered happy by 

She swept on and entered her study, without being allowed to appear at dinner, in honor of 
giving the other a chance to reply, if she felt so } Uncle Mark’s return. Julia Southgate was jested 
disposed. Julia descended the stairs, and went } with, on account of a supposed conquest of a 
out into the verandah, wondering, as she walked } very deaf old gentleman, in the neighborhood, 
up and down, how much longer she should be } who invariably called her Miss Eastwood. This 
able to support her present life. She knew that {was a proof, Grace merrily declared, that he 
besides his engrossing grief over the loss of the } ranked her with the morning, the sunlight, and 
wife he had worshiped, Mr. Alderly was op- } other agreeable things. Julia’s manner was so 
pressed by great business anxieties; and she } free from any restraint or coldness, that Mark 
could not bear to add to his cares by exposing } settled down in the belief that, for once in her 
the real character of the half-sister of whom he } life, Grace had brought herself to own that she 
knew so little, having never lived for any length } was in the wrong. This conviction made him 
of time in the house with her, that he fancied glad that he had not posted a letter, written on 
her the sweetest and gentlest of women. the previous nighi, in which he told Grace very 

But Julia felt that it was indeed necessary, as } plainly of the faults in her character, that filled 
Miss Alderly said, “to arrive at 2 clear under- } him with such doubts and fears for their future 
standing.” Setting aside her personal annoy- peace. When he read his epistle over, he saw 
ances, of late Grace had troubled her a great } that it sounded cold and severe, and go tore it up. 
deal by interfering with the children, counter-} He had no desire to assume the disagreeable 
manding her orders, and eyen trying to under- 3 position of critic and mentor, and if Grace had 
mine her influence. Of these things there must } in one instance seen and ayowed her error, it was 
be an end, or Mr. Alderly must hear the truth, } really a great step gained. 
and allow her to take her charges away. But in truth, Grace had done no such thing. 

Julia knew that for other reasons also she } During the morning Julia had been occupied 
should be glad to go, though they were such as } with the children, and goon after luncheon Grace 
hurt her womanly pride too sorely to contem- 3 disappeared and was gone fora long time. She 
plate. had taken a long walk in the woods, she said, 

“Tam sorry—so sorry,” Mark Crawford’s yoice { when she met Julia, on her return, cutting short 
said, suddenly, close at her side. that young lady’s resolye to have the proposed 

Julia had been so busy with her. reflections § explanation, by talking in an eager, almost 
that she had not noticed his approach. She} incoherent fashion, upon every sort of trifling 
started, and her color came and went quickly. { subject. Indeed, altogether, she was evidently 
But he was too eager and excited to observe it. {in an odd state of excitement, which puzzled 
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Miss Southgate exceedingly, and caused her tos In a compartment of his writing-case, he 
feel that it would be both generous and wise to } came upon the papers of old Mr. Doane, which 
postpone any serious conversation till Grace was } he had not yet had leisure to examine. He read 
in a calmer mood. ‘over the letter which had so completely altered 

Before dinner ended, it struck Mark that his ; his opinion of the justice of Henry’s claims, and 
betrothed’s gayety seemed fictitious and unnat- i determined that Grace must make up her mind 
ural; there was something out-of the common, ; to let him at once inform her cousin. Further 
too, in her appearance. Her usually rather pale § ¢ dels ay would be ungenerous. Very likely his 
cheeks were dyed with a vivid color, which, }@ecision would bring on a fresh attick of 
though it brightened her eyes, and rendered her i hysterics, but that could not be helped; then he 
excessively pretty, came and went in so feverish } }sighed. ‘The idea of entering into a life partner- 
4 fashion, that at last even unobservant Cousin {ship with a person afflicted with weak nerves 
Elizabeth noticed how different she was from her was not exhilarating. 
ordinary self, and asked anxiously if she were} More to get rid of his worrying reflections 
not well. $ than anything else, he began an attentive perusal 

Grace looked so annoyed, that for an instant 3 of the other documents, and of the fragments of 
Mark feared the peace of the evening was at an } diaries, certainly not expecting to find evidence 
end; but she bit her lips, to keep back the hasty ; which would militate against that of the letter, 
reply which rose to them, and laughingly declared } but growing interested in these personal records 
that her cousin was never happy unless she of the old man, who had been almost like a father 
could fancy somebody ill, and have an opportunity } to him in his boyish days. 
to exhibit her powers as an amateur physician. } It was not long before Mark hit upon passages 

But after all, the evening did not end so ? which caused him to forget any sentiment, in an 
pleasantly as it began. Cousin Elizabeth chanced j interest of a different kind. When he finished 
to remark, that, while in the village that after-3 lis task, he knew that he had alarmed Grace 
noon, she had seen Henry Doane ride by the needlessly. Mr. Doane had died satisfied of the 
shop in which she was standing, and she had 3 justice of his will, and firm in his intention of 
thought, perhaps, he meant to come and visit ; leaving no share of his property to his grand- 
her. nephew. 

There would have been nothing extraordinary ; There were statements of his having given 
in his doing so. He had all along insisted on { Henry, at different times, large sums of money. 
being friendly with Grace, asserting that he had }A quarrel had arisen between them. But at 
no personal quarrel with her. The battle was a} length, through the intercession of a friend, 
fair one on both sides. She naturally wanted to ; Henry succeeded in convincing his relative that 
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keep what she had got, and he wanted his rights; { the last amount bestowed had been lost in a dis- 
and in public, when they encountered each other, } astrous business undertaking, and that the old 
he would be civil and talkative, after a fashion § gentleman’s suspicions of his evil conduct were 
which tried Grace’s patience sorely. unmerited. Under the influence of these feelings, 
“Did you happen to meet him, Grace ?”’ asked } Mr. Doane had written this letter to his nephew; 
Cousin Elizabeth. promising his countenance, if he proved that he 
Grace waited one instant, then said, harshly: ‘meant to atone for his former extravagance and 
«No, and I don’t wish to.” 3 $ wrong-doing, and holding out the promise of 
She was cross after that, and the party broke {leaving to him, in his will, the lands for the 
up rather early. Mark went to bed, tired i Beets of which Henry had brought the suit 
a day’s hard work in town, and freshly discour- } against his cousin. 
aged by the change on Grace's part, from oT But this letter had never been sent, and the 
bility to fault-finding, and a determination to be {remaining documents contained ample proofs 
hurt and injured. But, after all, he found that 3 that the writer had had good reasons for again 
he could not sleep soundly. He woke, from ian his mind, and this time utterly 
succession of dozes, filled with vaguely unplea- } renouncing his nephew. Mr. Doane discovered 
sant dreams, and at last heard the clock in his ; that he had been tricked by Henry and his 
dressing-room strike three. He got upin despair, ! confederate. The young man had lied unscrupu- 
and dressed. Since he could not sleep, he would } lously, and if not actually dishonest, according 
pass the time in answering some letters. His! ;to law, in a certain transaction, had at least 
candle had burned low, so he took his desk and § shown himself so in a moral light. 
went softly downstairs into the library, Tighted Later entries stated, clearly, that Mr. Doane 
a lamp, and solaced himself with a cigar. 3 kept his discoveries a secret, even from Grace, 
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because he could not bear to reveul to her the } 
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not very successful. The prospect of happiness 


full extent of his disappointment and grief, in | for himself, or Grace, seemed daily to lessen. 


learning the real character of the man he had } 


loved, und with whom he had been so patient. 
He kept the letter, written at his country-seat, 
meaning, when he returned to town, to hold a 
final interview; show the culprit what his inten- 
tions had been, and leaye him to the just punish- 
ment of knowing, that, if he had only refrained 
from treachery and lying in this last affair, his 
youthful errors would have been condoned. 

But while preparing for a return to New York, 


the old gentleman was seized with a paralytic } heart. 


Still, it was too late to draw back. Whether she 
really loved him or not, his betrothed would not 
expose herself to the humiliation of a broéken 
engagement, within so few weeks of the date set 
for their marriage. 

No! He had helped to forge his own chains, 
and he must learn to bear them. He did not 
even let himself dwell upon the fact, long patent 
to his mind, that he had been influenced by the 





fear that he had unconsciously won Grace’s 
Such an excuse seemed cowardly. He 


attack, to which he succumbed within a week; ; must accept his life, and make the best of it. 
and the papers, hidden in the bureau, had} Yet the future might be so different, if Grace 
escaped the search made by Grace, at Crawford’s } were only generous-hearted, brond-minded—like 


request, just when she was hurried by her } —yes, like Julia Southgate. 


preparations for departure from the house, after 
her grandfather’s funeral. 
Mark completed his work; 


enyelope; tied up the other documents in a 
bundle, and sat leaning his head on his hand, 
at first entirely occupied by the thought that all 


But when he reached that name; Mark dared 
go no further in his reflections. Ie rose quickly, 


put the pages } extinguished the lamp, threw back the shutters, 
relating to Henry Doane in a large business } 


and opened the glass doors. He glanced at the 
clock, It was still early, not yet six. He went 
out into the verandah, and walked up and down; 
the fresh air was pleasant and reviving, and the 


litigation between the cousins would now end. } picturesque landscape, spread out below the 
As soon as he became acquainted with Crawford's } house, looked peaceful and lovely in the golden 


discovery, Henry Doane must retire from further } 


; 


contest. This evidence would not only destroy 
his case, but its public production would go far 
towards ruining his reputation with honest men. 

Upon one thing Mark decided. He would 
respect the old gentleman’s wishes, if it were 
possible. Ie would simply tell Grace that he 
had found evidence which proved they were 
right in disregarding the letter. She detested 
any approach to legal explanations, and would 
be perfectly satisfied. The rest of the matter 
must lie between him and Henry Doane, and 
would be easily settled. Doane would withdraw 
his claim, while, on his part, Mark determined, 
in that ease, to persuade Grace to help Doane, 








light. But there was no peace for Mark; no 
ability to fix his mind upon the pretty scene; no 
escape from the dismal fancies which followed 
him out into the sunshine, and cast their ugly 
shadow between him and it. 

“Crony, Crony,” called a hoarse yoice, and 
the great raven came hopping across the 
verandah, and joined Mark in his promenade. 

“Good morning,” said Mark. 

“Morning! You are a tool, 
returned Crony. 

“And you are wiser than you know,” said 
Mark, and he laughed, though with a sigh under, 
as he stopped to look at the bird, poised on one 
foot, and vegarding him with a diabolical slyness, 


you know,” 


where expenses already incurred were con-}which seemed to imply a perfect understanding 


cerned; for he knew that, after all, the young } of his reflections. 


man was weak rather than a deliberate villain. 
Then his thoughts wandered from this matter, 
and again a vision of his future presented itself: 
the long) long future, which had grown to look 
so dreary, during these later months; 


“ Much wiser than you know, 
vy 


Crony ! 
“Ta, ha!’ croaked the raven. 


' Mark walked on, and Crony hopped by, his 
; side. 
looking { | bitter thoughts. 


Mark was still pursuing the thread of his 
But Crony was pretending to 


drearier anid balder than ever, in the sudden } be absorbed in meditation, yet in reality waiting 
despondency which he tried to think the result } for a favorable opportunity to nip Crawford's 


of physical weariness. 


He caught himself} ankles, having noticed that he wore low shoes. 


wishing that Henry Doane had been an upright } However, the chance did not present itself, and 
min, likely to prove a good husband, and that ; Crony lost his temper in waiting. 


an effort he had once made to win Grace Alderly 
for his wife had succeeded. 
horrified. Good heavens! what was he Hhinking- 


But his efforts to feel conscience-stricken were }) Miss Southgate coming up the steps. 


“Lapperment !”’ he cawed, suddenly. ‘“ You 


Then Mark stopped } are a fool, you know.” 


Mark heard a gay laugh; turned, and saw 


Her hands 
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were full of flowers, her cheeks pink from exer- { if they hunted a week,” returned Julia, following 
cise, and she looked so blooming and fresh that} him across the room. ‘This cabinet was one 
she might have served as a model for Aurora. of my discoveries in the garret. I never remem- 

“Good morning, Mr. Crawford,” she said, as} bered to show Grace the secret. Not that I 
Mark nioved towards her. “Crony seems in one { suppose you wish to hide the papers away from 
of his moods for plain speaking.” her,’”’ she added, laughing, 

“He is a fool,’’ croaked the raven, hopping But Mark certainly did wish to keep the 
forward, with a fiendish laugh. Then he drew { documents out of Miss Alderly’s sight, although 
seyeral imaginary corks, swore a few German} he did not care to say so. Julia opened the 
oaths, and spying the peacock, who had come out } doors of the cabinet, touched a spring hidden by 
on the lawn to exhibit his gorgeous tints, darted } the elaborately-carved ornamentation, and re- 














off, to persecute him without mercy. vealed a series of little compartments. 
“You are yery early, Miss Southgate,” said «© Admirably contrived,” said Mark. 

Mark. «Are they not? I should never have dreamed 
“And you, for that matter.” ' of looking for them, only my father used to have 


“Ah, I haye done a good night’s work,” he ; @ cabinet yery like this; and the secret pigeon- 
said. ‘I have been over those papers of Mr. | holes were a great delight and mystery to me as* 
Doane’s. So far from bringing a disappointment, } 2 child. See, on the other side—” 

as the letter I first looked at made me fear, they} ‘ There’s Victor. I hear his step in the hall,” 
render Grace’s success certain.” interrupted Mark. 

“Oh, Lam very, very glad,” Julia exclaimed, He went to the table, took the roll and envel- 
her face lighting up in a beautiful way. ‘“Itis} ope, hurried back, laid them in one of the 
not for the money—of course that is nice to } openings, and closed the slide, before the servant 
have—but I know it is the success that pleases; appeared. ‘‘ Another thing I have to thank you 
you.” ; for: it is an excellent hiding-place,”” he observed, 

«« And we have to thank you,” said Mark. } smilingly. 

«There was not much merit in finding the «Here comes the coffee,” said Julia, as Victor 
papers,” she answered, laughing. ‘Still, I own} entered with a tray. ‘I may thank yon, for I 
I am glad it happened to be my good luck. I} mean to have my full share of it, and of the 
wish Grace would come down. How pleased she H brown-bread and butter. My walk has given 





will be.” me a most unromantiec appetite.” 
“Tt is not her time, by a good hour,” said? The two fell into a pleasant conversation, and 
Mark. «I wonder if the cook would be shocked } more time passed than either was aware of. They 


at my begging a cup of coffee. I have been up} were interrupted by the appearance of Miss 
since three o'clock, and find it difficult to resign } Alderly, down earlier than usual, and by no 
myself to wait until breakfast.” means pleased at the information she had re- 
‘“©Of course, you can haye some coffee,” Miss { ceived from Victor: that she would find Miss 
Southgate replied, and ran off, without paying} Southgate and Mr. Crawiord already in the 
any attention to his apologies, or to his protesta- library. 
tions that he had not meant to give her trouble. Mark saw by the expression of Grace’s face 
Cook liked Miss Southgate, as did all the ser- that she was annoyed. Even while feeling it a 
vants, and her request was complied with more weakness to care for her ill-humor, when occa- 
quickly than would probably have been the case } sioned by such a motive, he wished to prevent 
had the mistress of the house even demanded it, } her uttering some discourteous speech, and 





at this abnormal hour. ealled, quickly: 

“T am quite ashamed that you should have “Great news, Grace! I have been over all 
had so much bother,’ said Mark, when the } the papers. As I told you, there will be no law-~ 
young lady returned. suit. But it is you who have won.” 


“ Are you?” she retorted, gaily. “You don’t} Then he explained as much as he considered 
look it! I told Victor to carry the tray into the | necessary, and Grace rushed into a state of 
library. The dining-room is not in order yet.’ ; joyful excitement. 

As they entered the library, Mark said: “What did I tell you?” she exclaimed, over 

“J must put my proofs in a safe place. Ah! } and over, too well satisfied to think of asking to 
that old cabinet will serve nicely, if the lock is } see the papers. 
secure.” { « And you were right,” returned Mark. ‘This 

“The key is lost, but that doesn’t matter, for { information I shall have to give Henry Doane 
there are some pigeon-holes nobody would find } will settle the matter at once.” ‘ 
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Grace turned so pale that, Julia Southgate cried { while he searched for the paragraphs he wanted. 
out in alarm, asking if she were ill. She was in such an excited mood that the least 

“No,” Grace replied, shortly. “I have been | thing would make her either angry or injured. 
so much teazed and worried, in all sorts of ways { The species of slavery in which one must live in 
lately, that I am nervous and easily upset. I {order to keep Miss Alderly placid was by no 
wish you would come and walk, Mark. Ishould {means pleasant to contemplate, especially for a 
be glad to talk the business over with you.” }man who had to look forward to passing his 

After breakfast, the children were clamorous } whole life in her companionship. 
to have Crawford visit a wonderful play-house He waited till Victor left the room; then 





they had constructed in the grove; and he } hastily reopened the secret recess in the cabinet ; 

syiclded to their request, with a readiness of} shoved the envelope into place, with a good deal 
which his betrothed did not approve. His habit } of irritated precipitation ; closed the slide; and 
of indulging their caprices, she said, was subver- departed, having time to recover his equanimity 
sive of all her theories of discipline. as he mounted the stairs. 

When he returned, Mark went into the library, } He did not find himself alone in the library 
wishing to refer to some point in the papers about } again until towards the middle of the afternoon. 
which his memory was not quite clear. He }'Then he decided to refresh his memory in regard 
opened the pigeon-holes, and took out the } to the debatable point in the documents. 
envelope; but just as he sat down at the table, He opened the cabinet and touched the secret 
Victor interrupted him with the information that} spring. ‘The slide flew back, revealing the 
Miss Alderly requested his presence in her study, t fsbbnchibléet But only the roll of papers was 
where she was holding an interview with her ‘ying there. The envelope, which contained the 
farmer, S sole pages of importance, had disappeared, 

It would not answer to leave Grace waiting } [ro BE concLUDED.] 
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BY LYDIA ¥F., MWINMAN 





Do you remember, Paul, 
‘The walks we used to take 
In evening’s twilight, calm and sweet, 
Through woodland, mead, and brake? 
‘The stars would watch our steps, 
The blooms nod by the way, 
And birds would trill their “ good-night” songs, 
As fell the shadows gray, 


O’er wood, anid Iea, and fon, 
I wandered, Paul, to-day, 

Along the same old mose-lited paths 
Our footsteps used to stray 

So long ago. Within 
‘The glen yet stands the home 

That wo called “ours,” the eve we stood 
Within its tender gloam, 


Do you forget that eve, 
Yon took within your own 
My hand, and told me of your love 
‘Your eyes with worship shone; 
My heart was filled with joy, 
When you pressed love's first kiss 
Upon iy lips. T wonder, Paul, 
If you remember this. 


You sat beside the door, 
And she sung sweet and low, 

Just as I pictured we would sit 
And sing, s0 long ago, 

My child, you gave the draught 
T asked, and praised her face; 


On my pwn, you could trace. 


Do you remember, Paul— 


So far away to me 
It seoms—one tender eve you led 
Me over moor and lea 
Unto a little cot 
Within a quiet glen, 
‘That some sweet day would be “ our own,” 
And, oh, you kissed me then, ‘ 
And pressed me to your heart, 
You loved me, Paul, but yet— 
It seems so strange to me, so strange, 
That men so soon forget. 


But there was no familiar line 


Aye, time will have his play; 
And he can change us all; 
And he changed all my future years 
When he changed your heart, Paul, 
My home fs beautiful, 
‘And filled with song and glee. 
You live afur, within the cot 
Once built for you and me; 
But with my loving ones 
My cup is sweet—and yet 
Sometimes, I think I'd like to know 
If you, Paul, quite forget. 


AUNT JUDY’S WAY. 





BY AGNES JAMES. 





CHAPTER I. 


“Mamma, I wish you would do something } 
about it,’’ Lucille says, from the sofa, where she } 


has been sulking and crying for an hour, 

“What can I do, child? I can’t lock her up. 
She is nineteen years old now. People will talk { 
if I don’t let her go out,’* Mrs. ‘Meredith answers. 

‘I think it was a great shame of papa, to 
burden you with her,” says Lucille, hotly. 

«Tucille!” 

“She ought to go away, and teach somewhere, 
or do something. Why don’t you tell her so, 
mamuna ?’” 

‘“‘T can’t, my dear. By your father’s will, she 
is to have a home here until she is of age, or 
marries.’? 

«Well, she is a great nuisance. Pert, forward 
little thing! It is abominable, the way she 
behaves. Think of her singing ‘Oh! whistle, 
and I'll come to you, my lad,’ to Roy Brandon, 
last night! And going out on the porch with 
him, afterwards, in the moonlight! I wonder 
she isn’t ashamed to be dependent on other 
people.” 

“Not entirely dependent, my dear. You 
know your father left her three hundred a year, 
until she marries.’” 

“Then I wish to heayen she was married,” 
Lucille retorts, 

“T really don’t know what to do,” Mrs, 
Meredith wails ont. 

“Send her to Aunt. Judy’s,” says Laura, the 
other daughter. 

*But—but really, Laura, I am afraid—the 
child will be too unhappy there. Aunt Judy is 
so peculiar, and—and so striet.”’ 

“Oh! Of course; if you consider her before 
us,’”’ says Lueille, ‘and the peace and propriety 
of the household.” 

«There is no use talking of it,”” puts in Laura. 
«She ought to go.”’ 

And she does go. Poor little orphan Evelyn! 
She has been so happy, all this sweet spring-time; 
happy, in spite of cold looks and wounding 
words from her cousins. Hitherto she has been 
rather neglected than unkindly treated. She has 
just been “nobody.” But recently, she has 
begun to attract attention. She is no longer a 


child. She has become, all at once, a very pretty } 


girl, with warmly-tinted cheeks, sunny brown 


} hair, and a pair of shy, sweet, laughing hazel eyes. 

She sings old ballads, with a voice like a lark; 

and her laugh is as sweet as her singing. Laura’s 

{cold blonde beauty, and Lucille’s wax-doll pret- 

3 tiness, are cast into the shade by the warm, living, 
{ glowing loveliness of the little orphan cousin. 

i So she goes away to grim Aunt Judith. Itis 
skillfully managed, too, so that she is told of the 
plan, one day, just after Roy Brandon has gone 
away from the city, to stay some time; and the 
next day, she is sent off. 

' She runs away, when she hears her sentence, 
to hide’her tears in her solitary chamber. 

i ‘Oh, Roy, if you were only here,” she whis- 

{pers. “If I might only tell you about it! You 

would pity me, and be good to, me,” 

She remembers his look when they parted, 
} yesterday; the deep, earnest: light in his gray 
‘eyes; the warm, lingering clasp of his hand; his 
Weneernesey as he said: “May I write to you, 
{ while I am gone?” 

{ She had smiled, and blushed, and given hima 

quick little nod; and then she had been so 

happy. And now it was: all over! But that is 
only the first despairing thought. Soon she 

} begins to comfort herself, to hope again. 

‘He will write to me, and I shall get his letter 
at Aunt Judy’s. Then I can write, and tell him 
all about it: It will not be so hard, if I hear 
from him, and perhaps—oh, perhaps, he may 
come there. He will not mind distance, or 
trouble, or Aunt Judy, or—anything, if he wants 
to see me, and I know he does !”” 

But before she goes, for fear something may 
happen about the letters, she decides to leave a 
message for him. She decides, too, to entrust it 
to her little cousin, Reggie. So she goes into 
the school-room, 

“Reggie,” she says, “I want you to give a 
message for me to—to a person you like. To 
Mr. Brandon. Will you?” 

“Yes; he’s a brick! He shows me how to 
make kites, and boats, and things.” 

«Well, then, when he comes back, you must 
tell him I have gone away to stay at Aunt 
Judith’s; and that—that it is near Martindale, 
$ up in Blank County.” 

j ‘Oh! that means if he wants to see you, he 
can come up there,”’ coolly remarks the incorri- 

; gible boy. 
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Evy blushes like a rose, and hurriedly ex-} floor, echoes drearily to Evy’s light footsteps. 


claims: ‘No, no. Of course, don’t say that. 
I only want you to tell him where I am; and 
that I didn't know I was going until after he 
went away. You’t won’t forget, Reggie, will 
you?” 

“No, I won't. I clare I won't.” 

The next day, she is gone. 





CHAPTER Il. 

Aw old gray stone house, with half its windows 
closely shuttered, Dark, funereal evergreens 
crowd around it; white pines, that whisper 
sadly; hemlocks, that sway in the wind, and tap 
with ghostly fingers at the windows; gloomy 
yews, and firs that touch the ground with their 
drooping branches. 

A drizzling rain is falling, and night is coming 
on. Evelyn Meredith is pacing up and down the 
portico, restlessly. Now and then she stops to 
pat or speak to a grand old jet-black St. Bernard 


dog, that lies on the flags, and wags his tail} 


affectionately at her notice. Evelyn has been 
here at ‘Solitude’ only two weeks; but already 
“Knight” is her devoted slave, her constant 
attendant. F 

Only two weeks! But it seems two years to 
Evelyn. For as yet there has been no letter 
from Roy. She cannot understand it. Every 
evening, when the mail comes in, she is so sure 
she will hear from him. But she never does. 

She finds, meantime, a dozen reasons for his 
silence, or tries to think she finds them. The 
sick sister he went to see may be very ill—dead, 
perhaps. Poor Roy! He loves his sister very 
much, and Evy’s tender little heart aches for 
him when she thinks that may be the reason he 
has not written. Or Roy may be very ill him- 
self. That is dreadful to think of; but oh! even 
that is better than that he should have forgotten 
her. hat is simply impossible. She knows 
him too well, she trusts him too implicitly to 
think of it. 

So she paces up and down the portico, watching 
for the mail, until she hears the clang of the iron 
gote at the end of the avenue; and an old negro 
on a gray mule ambles slowly up to the house. 

Evy runs down the steps to meet him. 

“Give me the bag, Uncle Joe. I hope the 
rain will not make your rheumatism worse,” she 
says, in her pretty, gentle way, with a kindly 
smile and nod. 

“Thank you, mistis. I ain't wet none to 
speak of,’ Uncle Joe says, stolidly; and. Evy 
takes the mail-bag and vanishes into the house. 

Everything is dark and chill and sombre in 
the house. The great hall, with its polished 





; 





| 





The doors that open into the hall lead into large 
gloomy rooms, the light shut out from them by 
closed blinds and dingy drapery. The furniture 
is dark and heavy and old. Grim family portraits 
frown down from the walls. There is silence 
everywhere. Not a sound is heard but the slow 
tick of the tall clock in the hall. 

When Evy opens the library door, Aunt Judy 
looks up, with keen black eyes, that peer over 
the top of her spectacles. 

“What is it, Evelyn?” she asks, quietly. 

“The mail, Aunt Judy.” 

Aunt Judy looks in her basket for a key; 
finds it, and proceeds leisurely to unlock the 
leather bag. There is a letter for Evy. But 
alas! eyen upside down, she knows Lucille’s 
fashionably large dashing hand, 

“Ts that all?’ Poor Evelyn asks this almost 
pleadingly. 

“That is all,’ Aunt Judy answers, in her 
hard unsympathetic way. Evelyn walks away 
to the window to read her letter.. She glances 
hastily over Lucille’s careless, selfish, egotistic 
scrawl, and lights at last upon Roy Brandon’s 
name. Lucille has written before, and Aunt 
Laura, and little Sue; but there has never been 
one mention of Roy. Now she reads: 

“Roy Brandon came back yesterday. His 
sister is quite well again, and he is in such fine 
spirits! We were making the loveliest plan, 
last night, for a trip to the Peaks of Otter; and 
Roy is going with us. We shall go there before 
we go to the Springs. I am having some dresses 
made that are perfectly exquisite.” 

That is all. No more about him. But that is 
too much. THe has come back; he has not made 
an inquiry about her; he has sent her no mes- 
sage! He can laugh and chatter with Lucille, 
and make plans for spending a gay sunimer 
without her. Yet it may be that Lucille is not 
telling quite the truth. Evy knows that her 
cousin has a little weakness of that sort. She 
will be patient a little while longer. 

«Perhaps they have neglected to forward his 
letters,” she says; ‘‘and if so, he is hurt that I 
do not answer them. But when Reggie gives 
him my message, he will write again. Oh, if he 
loves me—and didn’t he tell me so a dozen times 
with his lips, and a thousand times with his 
eyes ?—he will write again.” 

Evy thinks this, and regrets her little coquet- 
ries: how she pretended not to believe that Roy 
loved her; how she laughed, and put him off, 
and promised to “think of it.’ Silly child! 
For she loved him all the time, with all her 
wayward passionate heart; and thought of little 


Co IE er 
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else, day or night, eyen then, but him. And 
surely, in that moment when she parted with 
him—when he held her hand so closely, and her 
eyes sank beneath his—he must have geen then 
that she loved him. 

“Tf I could only see him for one moment, it 
would be all right,” she says to herself; and 
sometimes she has desperate thoughts about 
flying back to Aunt Laura’s that she may see 
him. 

But that is impossible, she knows. She can 
only wait. There is nothing else a woman can 
do. So she waits, and bears it all in silence— 
all, 











CHAPTER III. 

Two weeks more have passed. Aunt Judy 
puts down her knitting, and looks at Evelyn; 
who, unconscious of the scrutiny, is sitting near 
the window with some sewing in her lap. But 
she is not sewing. Her hands are folded list- 
lessly upon her work. 

“fyelyn,” Aunt Judy says, gravely. 

Evelyn starts violently. Her eyes lose their 
gaze. 

“What are you thinking of, child?” says 
Aunt Judy. 

Evy colors, looks down and does not answer. 

‘Was it anything worth sighing about? I 
have counted seven deep sighs in the last half- 
hour.” 

Evy turns away her head, and Aunt Judy 
sees that her eyes are full of tears. 

“Child,” says Aunt Judy, kindly, “are you 
unhappy? Do you want to go, back ?”” 

Evy shakes her head, sadly. 

*T can’t go back, even if I wished to,” she 


ab: 





says. ‘Aunt Laura is at the Springs. She 
doesn’t want me.’ Her yoice quivers patheti- 
cally. 


“But you would like to get away from this 
grim old jail, and this grim old woman?” Aunt 
Judy says, good-naturedly. “Well, I can’t 
blame you, child. But I want to tell you that 
you mustn’t mind my ways. TI used to hear you 
singing about the house, when you first came. I 
liked to hear it. It made the whole place cheerful. 
But I don’t hear it now. And I don’t like to 
think that I am making you miserable by my 
gloomy crabbed manner, and my dull old 
house.” 

“Oh, Aunt Judy, it isn’t you. You have 
been very good to me,’’ Evy cries, hastily. 
“ But—but—it is something—it is very silly. I 
was lonely—and then—you can’t help it—nobody 
can.” After which disjointed and unintelligible 
remarks, Evy takes up her work, and tries to 
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sew, with trembling fingers and eyes blind with 
tears. 

“Well, child, I mean to be good to you. So 
when I am very cross, don’t mind it, Say ‘it’s 
only Aunt Judy’s way.’ And as for the ‘some- 
thing’ that troubles you now, it will all come 
right, child, or else there will come a time when 
you will wonder you thought it worth sighing 
about.” And Aunt Judy’s needles resume their 
monotonous click. 

“Tt will all come right? Oh, how can it?” 
little Evy sobs, in the lonely wakeful night, when 
the moon shines into her great gloomy room up- 
stairs; and the long hours creep by, and her 
pillow is wet with tears. ‘It can never come 
right. Roy has forgotten me, and I don’t care 
for anything else in the whole world. I wonder 
why he tried so hard to make me love him, if he 
was going to forget me so quickly. If he had 
only let me alone, I wouldn’t have thought about 
him at all. But now I shall always be wretched, 
because he has forgotten me.” 

Slowly the summer creeps by. It is September 
now. Aunt Laura and her family are at home 
again. But there is no word about Evy’s coming 
back. Aunt Judy certainly does not want her 
to go. The girl has crept into that “ soft spot”’ 
in Aunt Judy’s heart, and made a home there. 
Her sweet gentle ways, her helpful ready hands, 
her grateful loving nature, have won the love of 
everybody at Solitude, mistress and servants, dogs 
andall. There are few visitors. But the little girl 
with the sweet voice and sad pretty eyes is the ad- 
miration of those whodocome. All day, Evy goes 
about, trying to be cheerful. She has smiles and 
pleasant words for everybody; and she sings for 
Aunt Judy in the twilight; but there are some 
songs she dare not sing, for fear a sob will choke 
them; and she must keep her sobs and bitter 
tears for the night and darkness. The friendly 
night, at least, gives her the comfort of te: 

“Tf T only, only could forget him,” she thinks. 
J don’t want to hate him, but only to forget 
him.’”’ So she prays, from the depths of her 
aching heart, as so many of us pray, for the one 
blessing of forgetfulness. But it does not come. 
The memory of his yoice, his eyes, his smile, his 
passionate words, lives on to torture her, waking 
and sleeping. 

Does Aunt Judy know nothing of all this? Do 
heavy eyes, and pale cheeks, and abseni looks, 
and sad reveries, tell no tale to the shrewd black 
eyes of that obseryant old lady? It is not “ Aunt 
Judy’s way” to talk much about anything. But 
she is not blind. And one day she guesses it all. 
The mail has come in, and there is a letter from 
Aunt Laura to herself. 
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*‘Humph, what a fool Laura is,’’ Aunt Judy { on her bed, stunned, crushed by the cruel blow 
comments, brusquely, as she reads it. ‘“ What is} that has fallen upon her. She knows now that 
the use of telling me how much her girls are} all this time she has hoped for some happy 
courted and admired? I don’t admire them. } chance to bring Roy back to her, It is all over 
So that pert little idiot, Lucille, is really going to} now. She must not love him any longer, for he 
be married.”” She turns to Eyy, and says:{is to marry Lucille. In the twilight, in the 
“Your Aunt Laura thinks it so nearly settled} thickening shadows, she lies there and feels 
that she may venture to speak of it in confidence. } that 

At least that is what she writes.” 

“Tucille going to be married ?”’ cries Evelyn. 
«Qh, to whom, Aunt Judy ?” 

“Too good for her, if he is at all like his 
father,” replies Aunt Judy. ‘It is Mr. Roy 
Brandon. You knew him, I suppose? What is 
he like?” 

“What is he like?’’ Evelyn answers, slowly, 
almost gasping for breath. ‘He is—everybody 
likes him—I believe.” 

There is something so strange in the girl’s 
tone, so curious in her manner, that Aunt Judy 
pushes the spectacles up on her aquiline nose, 
and glances at her niece. 

Evelyn sits: very still—as still and white as 
marble. 

“Do you know him?’ Aunt Judy repeats. 

* “Yes, I knew him,” Evy replies, in the same 
slow faint tone. She feels as if she were talking 
in her sleep. It is all such a “sad, bad,broken 
dream.” 

“Did you like him?” Aunt Judy goes on. 

“Like him?’ Her Roy, who used to be so 
kind, and frank, and gay? Roy, who had loved 
her so dearly, and whom she had loved with all 
her heart? 

Evelyn’s hazel eyes, strangely darkened and 
dilated, turn with a startled look to meet her 
questioner’s. But a sudden hot flush of color 
sweeps into her pale face, as she meets those 
searching black eyes; and she turns her head 
away quickly. 

“Oh, I liked him well enough,” she says. 
The tone is careless, ostentatiously so. But 
Aunt Judy hears the thrill of bitterness in it. 

“Well enough? ‘Too well, little Eyy, I am 
afraid,’ she thinks. But she says nothing 
aloud. She only goes back to her letter and her 
comments. ‘THe is ‘all that could be desired,’ ’’ 
she reads. ‘Ofcourse! ‘Young, clever, hand- 
some, rich.’ Oh, yes, I knew ‘my sweet little 
Lucille’ would not care for love in a cottage. 


“The light of a whole life dies 
‘When love is done.” 





CHAPTER IV. 


Roy Brannon is strolling down the city street, 
one afternoon, in the sweet bright September 
weather. He looks absent and moody. Pres- 
ently, someone accosts him. 

“Do you mean to ‘cut me,’ Mr. Brandon?” 
asks a laughing yoice. 

“T beg pardon, Mrs. Forbes,” he exclaims, 
roused from his reverie. He takes off his hat as 
he speaks. She is going his way, and he accom- 
panies her. 

« Ah, there is Lucille Meredith,” Mrs. Forbes 
says, directly. ‘‘ Now, Roy, I will not be cruel. 
I will release you.” 

“T have not the slightest wish to be released,’” 
is the quiet answer; and as Lucille flutters by, 
Roy gives her the same easy smile and bow he 
has bestowed upon twenty other girls that they 
haye passed. 

“What, a lover’s quarrel ?”’ asks Mrs. Forbes, 
Jaughing. 

Roy looks at her with grave, almost gloomy 
eyes. 

“Wave you heard that, too?’ he asks, 
moodily. 

“Of course I have. Everybody has heard it. 
If it is not true, why do you go there so con- 
stantly ?”” 

“Why doIgo? Well—I really—don’t know,” 
Roy says, pulling his long fair moustache ab- 
sently. ‘Habit, I suppose. I used to go a 
great deal in the spring, and then—’ He 
stops, abruptly. 

«And then,’’ Mrs. Forbes takes it up, with a 
laugh, ‘‘people thought Evelyn was the attrac- 
tion. Now ‘everybody’ says it is Lucille. Oh, 
T assure you, we have quite made up our minds 
about it; and the news is spreading. It has 
eyen penetrated into the wilds of Blank County. ° 
Well, well! He cannot be like his father. } A letter I received from there yesterday contains 
George Brandon was never fool enough to be} an inquiry about you.”’ 
caught by a pair of china-blue eyes like Lu- “Jndeed? May I ask who honors me so 
cille’s.”” highly ?” 

When she has folded the letter and pnt it “Certainly. The letter is from Mrs. Judith 
away in her basket, she sits thinking silently. } Meredith. You have heard of her, perhaps? 
Evy slips away to her own room, and lies there } She lives near Martindale.” 
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‘Aunt Judy’? Yes, of 


eee 

“Mrs. Meredith? 
course,” Roy says. 

«A terrible old lady, who lives in a lonely old 
house, and is a terror to bad children. By the 
way, your little friend, Miss Evy, was banished 
there suddenly last summer. For what crime, 
nobody knows.’ 

Mrs. Forbes is quietly watching Roy's face, 
which is thoughtful and puzzled. 

«Near Martindale, did you say? 
post-office ?”’ Roy asks, abruptly. 

«Yes, Mrs. Forbes says. ‘Do you mean tot 
make love to Aunt Judy, too?” 

Roy does not heed the mischievous accent. 
But he continues : 

* Are you sure? 
lately? I beg your pardon—but I was told—I 
thought it was Smithville.” 

He stops and looks at the lady gravely. 

Mrs. Forbes shukes her head. 


i 


Is that her 











siream, and pauses there a moment as if in 
thought, looking down on the still waters, while 
the leaves fall around him and the wind moans 
through the trees. Then rousing himself, with 
a sigh, from his reverie, he goes on, But he 
says: “Il wonder if she .will care to see me: 
perhaps, after all, I have been mistaken: per- 
haps it is the autumn of my hopes, as it is the 
autumn of the year.” 

Suddenly Evy starts. Surely she has heard a 
step. Knight, too, rises, with a mighty bark, 
and prepares to spring at someone who adyances 
along the narrow path, 

“Down, Knight! Be quiet, sir!” Evy says 
this imperatively, with her hand on his collar, 





Has it not been changed } Then she turns to look at the intruder. 
He comes swiftly towards her. A tall young - 
man, with clear-cut features, and with daris, - 


honest gray eyes. Evy rises to her feet with a 
spring. ‘Then she stands.still, white, trembling, 


«here is no such post-office in the whole} swaying, with one little hand thrown out for - 


county,” she says. “Iam sure of it, for I lived i support against the slender pine tree beside her. 
there for twenty years.” “Evy! My own little love!’ 

«Then—’ He stops, but goes on. ‘* Thou,”’ 
he says, deliberately and solemnly, ‘Ihave heen’ her, with deeper love than words ean speak 
the most confounded fool, the mostabsurdly misled i glowing in the depths of his honest eyes, and 
man, that the sun ever shone on. Mrs. Forbes, } thrilling through his shaken voice. 


It is all he says, as he stands looking down at - 


some time or other] may thank you for doing me } 
avery great fivor. But just now Iam going to say 
good-bye. I must go at once.’ And he crushes 
her little hand in an energetic grasp, and strides 
quickly away, leaving her quite puzzled. 

Meantime, the days go by wearily at Solitude, 
and October has come. In the woods there, 
Evelyn listens, one day, to the autumn wind 
sighing through the trees. The leaves are falling 
all around her. She has thrown her scarlet } 
shawl upon the ground, and lies upom’it, with 
her head pillowed on her arm. The sound of the 
brook, that flows close by, comes with a lulling 
sound to her ears. 

Knight keeps guard beside her, his huge paws 
and blunt honest head just touching the edge of } 
the shawl. Now and then he opens his eyes, just ; 
to see that she is safe; wags his plumy tail, and 
dozes off again. It is so sweet and quiet in the 
woods. It seems so far from the world, and from 
its jar and fret and fever. But in Evelyn’s heart i 
is a dull deep pain. She cries: “Oh, if 1 could { 
only forget.’’ Then she closes her eyes. Through ; 

“the shut lids two tears steal, and hang glittering ‘ 
on the long lashes. H 

Meantime, through the woods comes a light § 
quick step. It is that of a young man. He} 
wears a thin overcoat, as befits the weather, and ; 
a slouch hat, as becomes a traveler. He reaches 


a little wooden bridge, that spans the woodland H 
Vor. XII.—26. 





And Evy? Ought she to hesitate, to doubt, to 
ask for explanations? Perhaps she onght. But 
what she does is to run into his outstretched 
arms, with a sob of rapture, and nestle there. 
She feels his passionate kisses om her face; she 
hears his tender caressing words; she knows 
that, after long grief and pain, Roy has come back 
to her, and loves her still. 

It is some time before the story is told oe 
rently. Then she learns that Roy has suffered, 
too; that he has thought himself slighted “and 
forgotten; and that Lucille is at fault for it all. 

“T wrote to you twice, before I came home. 
They did not forward the letters, I suppose ?”” 

“No. 
Evy. 


Roy frowns, and bites his lip, but tries to keep ‘ 


down his wrath, and goes on: 


“And when I came home, and found you~ 


gone—with no note—no message to me—” 
‘Then Reggie didn’t deliver my message?” 
“Reggie? No. He never said a word. Boy- 
like, he forgot it, of course. Evy, why didn’t 
you leave me a note ?”” 
“Oh, Roy, I couldn't. 
to me then, you know.” 
She says it with the sweetest blush. 
“What nonsense! You knew I wonld write. 
Oh, little girl. your wicked pride has made mea 
wretched man all this summer.” 


You had not written 


Oh, how could they behave so?” cries - 
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“Roy, wasn’t I miserable, too, when I thought 
you had forgotten me 2” 

Roy turns her sweet face up to him, and kisses 
her soft lips once, twice, three times, 
“Did you really think that? 
know I would come to you, dear? 

instant I knew you wanted me?” 

Then they are silent for a little while. 

“That little serpent Lucille!’ Roy exclaims, 
abruptly, at last. “She pretended to sympathize 
so sweetly with me. She wondered why you did 
not answer my letters. J wrote three times: to 
Smithville, as she told me. She said you ‘men- 
tioned haying heard from me.’ She used to make 
pretty excuses for you, and say you were ‘so gay” 
at Aunt Judy’s. Good heavens! What a fool I 
was, not to know she was lying all the time.” 

«J didn’t know she could be so wicked, so 
cruel,” cries Evy, indignantly. “Butoh! Roy,” 
she says, with a sigh, ‘don’t let’s think of her 
now. I want to forgive her, if I can,” 

«Forgive her? I swear I never—” 

But Eyy’s soft hand closes his lips, 

«Don't say that,’’ she murmurs, pleadingly ; 
and Roy kisses the rosy little palm, and leaves 
his sentence unfinished, Ah! they can afford to 
forgive her, for they are happy. 


Didn't you 
Come the 


The moments slip by, and the sun sinks till) tinues, 





the library the lamps are lit, and Aunt Judy 
{ 


COULD I FORGET.—HOPE. 





his last rays pierce like leyel lances through the 
forest. But these two do not heed it. 

It is Knight who rouses them, by rising to his - 
feet with a yawn, and looking at Evelyn, with a 
most entreating wag of his tail. 

‘Oh, you think it’s time to go home, do you?” 
she says, springing up and laughing. ‘Come, 
Roy. It is dreadfully late. What will Aunt 
Judy say?’ 

“She cannot scold us. It was her letter that 
brought me, you know,” Roy answers, gaily; 
“and she sent me to look for you here.” 

They stray home across the fields in the purple 
twilight, and Knight stalks solemnly after them. 


sits reading the papers. She hears the young 
people coming across the flagged porch, and 
laughing together as they come. 

“Oh, ho!’ she says, smiling; and she pushes 
up her spectacles to look at them as they enter. 
“You are here, are you?” 

Roy’s face is full of triumph and happiness; 
and Evelyn—ah! how lovely the child is, with 
her flushed cheeks, and shy sweet eyes, and 
happy smile. 

Aunt Judy gives them an approving nod. 

‘So you found her, Mr. Brandon ?”’ she con- 
“T thought you would.” 





COULD I FORGET. 


BY HULDA WHEELER, 





* Tux autumn, like a modern maid, sits daubing 
Her fanciful designs on blade and leaf. 
And if I did not hear that sad wind sobbing 
A lonesome dirgo o'er summer, sweet and brief, 
T could be happy yet, 
And quite forget. 


‘A tender haze the distant hills is veiling: 
And all the world were beautiful to-day, 
- But for this haunting dream of white ships sailing 
Across the waters of a summer bay— 
: But for this vain regret, 
Icould forget. 





‘Tho year has donnea the robes that best become her, 
New glory rests on mountain and on sen; 
And if T could forget the last midsummer 
That vanished with the best of life for me, 
Mino eyes would not be wet; 
I would forget. 


But I recall those summer hours, made teador 
And beautiful by dear love in its bloom; 
And all these autumn days of pomp and splendor 
Aro but like sunbeams falling on a tomb— 
‘They only wound and fret; 
For I do not forget. 





HOPE. 





BY MRS. 


PIDSLEY. 





“Horr is the beacon star which lights 
‘The traveler on his way, 

And through the darkness of the night 
It points to coming day. 


‘Hope sweetens every earthly toil; 
Tt lessons every care; 


A glint of sunshine ‘midst the storm— 
Tt makes the world more fair. 


Hope whispers rest to tired hearts, 
‘That crave for love and peace; 

And points to brighter realms above, 
Where all life’s turmoils cease, 


AN ESTHETE’S HEART. 





BY MARY HAYES. 





In a room, warm and bright with the glow} ‘Oh! no, no. We need not stay long. Aunt 
of an open fire and the softened light of the } Dorcas will be glad to see us, dear old soul. 
chandelier above their heads, sat two girls, } Don’t you remember that week we spent with 
sisters: Grace and Patty Arnold. 

It wasa wild night without, and the wind howled “Yes, L do,’ said Grace. ‘ And I remember 
and moaned piteously. Grace, the elder of the two, } the mountains, and how strangely they impressed 
rose and went to the window, where she stood Are me. J felt as though one would never dare to 

} 


her when we were children 2” 





few moments watching the spectre-like trees in } do wrong while they stood by, solemnly watching, 
the park as they tossed their bare branches rest-} as they always seemed to be. They must look 
lessly about. wonderfully grand now, covered with snow,’ 

“«G@race,”’ said her sister, ‘what is the matter } she added, dreamily. 
with you to-night, and why are you not at the Patty sprang up impetuously, and seized her 
Rawson's reception? I thought you were} hand. ‘Come, let us go and see them. Don’t 
going.” you want to? Say you will.” 

“Did you? To tell the truth,’ said Grace, “Well, I believe I will,” said Grace, slowly, 
“T need the tonic of a new sensation. Where } yielding to a sudden impulse, ‘though I haye no 
am I to find it, Patty?” doubt we shall leave our bones in some snow- 

Patty laughed. ‘ That is a conundrum, dear,” ; drift for the bears to pick, or be found frozen 
she said, lightly. <‘But,’’ she added, wistfully, } stark and stiff some cold morning in our bed,” 
and hesitating a little, “I have fancied that you; ‘Such a fate would be much more heroic, I 
seem unhappy of late. “You do not regret—}am sure, than to die here of stagnation,” was the 
anything, Grace? You are not sorry—’ laughing response. ‘But let us go at once, 

‘No, no,’”’ interrupting her impatiently. “But } before we mate time to Baad 
don't ask me: I do not know myself. I was not, “J see nothing to hinder our starting to- 
and I am not, ina healthy normal condition ; and } morrow. I daresay we shall not need many 
I told John Reed so when he asked me to be his } new costumes,’’ answered Grace, satirically. 
wife. I am called 2 woman,” she repeated, «Qh, no! Warm flannel dresses, and stout. 
bitterly, ‘but I am a work of art: an unnatural } boots, and a few books. No,’’ she added as an 
outgrowth of this hothouse life of ours—of dress,} afterthought, ‘‘no books, and. no needlework. 
fashion, idleness, and so-called culture. niabs We will find new resources and new employ- 
ean such a being know of that natural sponta-} ments in this undiscovered country. It shall be 
neous impulse called love?” all fresh and new to us. Only to think of spend- 

«J don’t know,” says Patty, practically. ‘I} ing a day—to say nothing of a whole week— 
have only been out one season, and of course I} where the Renaissance and Oscar Wilde are 
don’t feel so—so bored as you do. But I rather } unknown!" 
think I could love. Nay, if 1 am not me The next morning, John Reed called early; 
dear, it is not an impossibility with you,” smiling for as he had seen none of the family at Mrs. 
wisely. ‘But,’’ she continued, ‘ you may need } Rawson's, he feared something might be amiss. 
the ‘tonic’: it would do us both good. I'll tell} When Grace told him where she and Patty pro- 
you what I thought of while you were speaking: ; posed going, he looked gravely into her eyes; 
let us—you and I—go up to Craney Hollow, and } and taking her hand in his, said, a little bitterly: 











make Aunt Dorcas a little visit.” “TJ don’t know that you can be any further from 
Grace looked aghast. ‘To Craney Hollow in} me, really, Grace, than you are at this moment. 
winter?” she exclaimed. ‘You are mad.” } For though I can sit by you here and touch your 


“No,” says Patty, earnestly, though a little ; hand, I know we are still far apart. Tell me, 
abashed. ‘TI should like it of all things.” ' dear, may I hope that you will try to think of me 
‘What, go from here,” looking about the warm ; more kindly when you are away ?”” 
luxurious reom, “to the plastered walls and cold} Grace made no response except to sigh wearily, 
horrors of the country in winter? We should} and turn away. So with the old pain at his 
freeze to death, child;”” and she shivered. heart he said good-bye, and left her. 
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The morrow found the two girls speeding on} sixteen, and looked like a young fairy queen, 
their way. ‘They journeyed by rail at first, and } amid her coarse and homespun surroundings. 
passed the night ata little country inn; and in “ But oh! her dress,” groaned Patty to Grace. 
the morning went forward im the stage. “Tf she is ‘slicked up’ now, what a torture to 

*Craney Hollow,”’ as it is called thereabouts, ; the eyes must her ordinary apparel be.” 
is a little obscure town away up among the hills} Tilly wore a Sort of loose wrapper, made of 
of Vermont. It is simply a narrow valley, shut} some cheap material, liberally sprinkled over 
in on either side by a row of mountains. In} with gaudy flowers. It could not be said to fit 
suminer-time, many travelers tarry there to won- her in any sense, for it skewed and twisted and 
der at the solemn picturesque beauty of the spot, i flopped about the pretty little figure as if to spite 
or to fish in the numerous brooks, which abound } its grace and beauty, which it could not hide; 
in trout. for nothing could seriously mar the little mni- 

Tt would be impossible to portray the surprise, } den’s dainty beauty, or the charm of her artless 
not to say consternation, of good Aunt Doreas } winning ways. Upon this point her fastidious 
and her little family, when the old’stage lumbered { cousins were at once agreed. 
up to their door, that winter afternoon, and ; Uncle Lisha soon came in from his work at the 
deposited the two young ladies from the city. | barn; and after he was made to understand who 

“My land sakes!” exclaimed Aunt Dorcas, ; the visitors were, he gave them a hearty welcome. 
hastily throwing her apron over her head, om These three persons—Aunt Dorcas, Uncle 
running out to receive them. ‘I s’pose I-know  Lisha, her husband, and Tilly, the child of 
who you be, but I can’t make it out, jest now, if; their old age—made up the little family of three 
Isuffer. Do come right in the back way: isk into which the two city esthetes were so hospit- 
hain’t had no path ter the front door sence snow { ably welcomed on that cold winter's day. 
come, Lisha’s kinder shifvless bout sech things.” § Being weary from their long journey, they 

Grace and Patty hastened to make themselves } retired at an early hour. Aunt Dorcas, with 
known, and begged her to pardon the liberty } some show of pride, conducted her guests to 
they had taken in coming unannounced. the spare chamber, where a roaring fire had been 

“Y wan'’ter know, now, I wan’ter know! } kindled in honor of their coming. The room 
Wal, you’re welcome any time,” said the good} was furnished comfortably, and abounded in 
woman, hospitably, bustling about. “But I'm evidences of the skill and industry of the women 
‘sorry I hain’t got a fire in the fore-room, and } folk of the family. There were “ drawn-in” and 
things a little more in order; but never mind: | «braided ” rugs upon the floor; pieced-up chair 
only dew tell if yer par and mar is dead, and } cushions; worsted flowers; embroidered pin- 
you're left orphins, or what? Bless yer hearts, } cushions; and other ornamental trifles without 
you're welcome anyway, as I said afore; and} number: and hanging stifly in a row quite 
she wiped her eyes, and in her excitenient put} around the room were colored prints of the 
their bonnets in the pantry, and sat down on } Presidents of the United States, from Washington 
the ent. to Lincoln. 

The girls explained that all was well with the Aunt Dorcas directed attention to these with 
family at home, ‘and that they had only come to { much complacency. 
make her a little visit. “Tilly wants ter take them picters down : says 

“Dew tell, now. I thought city folks was } they make her narvous, an’ so on; but I tell her 
allers dretful *fraid 0’ the cold. Guess you ain't } she shan’t do no sech thing. I like ’em: they 
the delekit kind: you dew look healthy, that’s ' look so orderly, somehow: sech a handsome row 
a fact; and I’m glad on’t, I'm sure. You don’t } on ’em, ye see.”” 
remember your Cousin Tilly, I s’pose,” she re-{ Ina vase on the mantel were two huge dried 
marked, presently. ‘Tilly!’ she called, at the / sunflowers. Patty pointed them out to Grace, 
foot of the stairs. “She’s run off up chamber | with a little laugh. 
; 
i 
$ 





” 





ter slick up, I think ’ts likely,’’ she explained, “See; our emblem has preceded us,’’ she 
with a good-natured chuekle. said. 

In a few minutes, Tilly came down. Her cou-} ‘La, now; them’s some o’ your Cousin Tilly's 
sing started with surprise when they saw her. doin’s!’’ said Aunt Dorcas, apologetically. + Our 
Such a wonder of fresh and delicate loveliness ns | summer boarders put a good many silly notions 
she was! All pink and white, with the cun-' into her head. They used to set store by sun- 
ningest of little mouths, that dimpled und smiled | flowers; said how’t they was the esthetic emblem, 
in the most bewitching artless fashion when they ‘ or somethin’ ’nuther. ‘Tilly can tell ye; but Pl 
kissed and made much of her. She was about‘ take ‘em away.” 
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“Oh, don’t !”’ cried Grace, staying her hand. } awful and imposing, seemed to rest here with a 


“We like them, too.” loving, mellow light, as if the buttercups and 
“Do you, now?” looking at her curiously. } daisies, the pretty speckled trout in the little 
“Oh, wal, all right, then, But they're too big § brooks, and the bobolinks that made the summer 
and yaller ter suit me. Neyer make no count on } gay, still haunted the spot; and over all was a 
*em here, cept ter feed to the hens—the seeds, } great and solemn silence, that, with the moon- 
ye know.” light, seemed to rest in peace and blessing on 

Patty made a little horrified grimace. i the sleeping world. 

«« How sacrilegious !’’ she whispered to Grace. “Patty,” said Grace, stretching out her arms 

Presently, after assuring herself that eyery-} with an eloquent gesture towards the hills, “I. 
thing was just as it should be, Aunt Dorcas set } do think heaven and God himself must be very 
down the kerosene lamp, and bidding the girls } near.” 

a kind good-night, took her departure. “Not a word of beauty—no quotation from 

Then Patty began. moving about the room, } the poets—only ‘God and heayen,’” thought 
stopping to examine each humble article of fur-} Patty, thankfully. 
niture or ornament separately. She took her sister in her arms and kissed 

“Think how much labor and thought all} her, and with one last look out into the solemn 
these things represent,” she said, thoughtfully. { night they went back to hed without a word. 
“Just ag in our own room at home; only the} ‘So you had boarders from Boston last year,” 
result is rather different—at least to educated | Grace remarked, at the breakfast table, nexf 
eyes, it must be confessed,” with a little amused { morning. ‘‘It must be yery beautiful here in 
smile. “And do see that great white bed!} summer.” 

Now, isn’t it quite too imposing?” “ Wal, I dunno,” returned Aunt Dorcas, care- 

She walked around it and peered under it and { lessly. “I think *ts likely the mountains is 
over it. rather uncommon; but I never think much 

«J wonder,” said she, whimsically, “if there} about *em. I’ve allers lived right here, ye 
is a ladder anywhere about, by means of which | know.” 
one could mount this lofty structure?’ Then, { Unele Lisha poured his tea into his saucer to 
with a jump and bound, she landed quite in the | cool, leaned back, and cleared his throat. 
middle of the big, downy feather bed, and it} “‘ Our boarders belonged ter them estheticks,” 
rose in billows all around her. said he, slowly, with his eyes fastened suspiS 

She scrambled down, somewhat out of breath, } ciously on the two girls’ faces. ‘ And I reckon 
yemarking to Grace: ‘There, I have had my { whuther no you ain’t the same sort. They say 
first new sensation ! there’s lots on ’em in the cities now.” 

In the middle of the night Patty woke witha; ‘‘ There's more here in the country than IT 
start, and sitting up in bed, rubbed her eyes and } wish there was,” grumbled Aunt Doreas, with a 
looked about her. The moon shone in brightly, } reproachful glance at little Tilly. Tilly tossed 
making the room as light as day, and there by | her head and looked supremely indifferent. 
the window stood her sister. Hie BY We came up here to get away from every- 

Patty gave a little exclamation. Grace turned { thing of that sort, Uncle Lisha,” said Patty, 
towards her with a rapé and awestruck face, and { sweetly. 
pointed with her finger. “Wal,” continued he, calmly, “I hain’t no 

“Look !’’ she whispered. }’pinion on ’em, no way. I despise the hull lot— 

Patty leaned forward and looked out. The ‘estheticks, spiritooalists, free-loyers and all. 
mountains seemed very near—almost as if one; One's bad’s t’other, *cordin’ ter my way 
could put forth the hand and touch them: Their! o’ thinkin’ !” 
huge summits rose purely white and glistening } “Why, par Arnold, ain’t you ashamed?” cried 
in the moonlight, while dark shadows crept } Tilly, her cheeks flaming red. At which it is 
down their sides and deepened into gloom at | revealed to her cousins that she has aspirations 
their feet. Here and there a dead pine stood i towards estheticism, and that the united heads of 
out, black and spectre-like, against the sky; and ; the family are much disturbed on account of it. 
when the clouds fur a2 moment obscured the} It also flashes upon them that her remarkable 
moon they seemed to move and sway like living/ gown is only an effort after the beautiful as it 
things. A dark forest stretched gloomily out on } has been revealed to her. 
one side, and beyond lay the peaceful bie A day or two after this, Patty spoke to Tilly 
lands in their untrodden snowy purity. The | on the subject. Now Tilly was an affectionate 
moonlight, which only made the mountains more ; little creature, who had given her whole heart to 
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her Cousin Patty. She had followed Patty about 
the house wherever she went. 
“Tilly,” said Patty, abruptly, when they were } thing.” 
alone, ‘ Tilly, are you an esthete 2” ** Well, now,”’ continues Patty, dismissing the 
“Yes, Ibe,” replied Tilly, promptly, with a} } subject of dress, *‘ what shall we do while we are 
jerk of her bright head. “And par and mar do t together: we girls?” 


“Qh, well, never mind,” Tilly said, trying to 
make the best of it. ‘ You look nice in any- 








hate it so!” : “Oh,” says Tilly, dismally, and spon Deon 
“Yes, I see they do. But whut is it to be an ; * the esthetic point of view, ‘there ain’t much we 
esthete? Do you really know?” ean do here. There must be some comfort in 


“Oh, la, now. Well,’ after hesitating for a ; tryin’ to be esthetic in the city, where there is 
moment, ‘it’s to be awful odd and contrairy ; ; plenty of old cracked chiny, and pictures, and 
md to rave and tare about uncommon homely } painted winders, and poets, and soon. Butt 
things; and to talk so nobody can understand— {s'pose we can read the poems together, and tall 
awful deep, you know, like Oscar Wilde: I've } deep, and—and all that,” vaguely, with a little 
read all his poems, every one of ‘em: our jairy flirt of the hands into indefinite space. 
boarders Rake me a copy; and oh! ain’t they ; “But do you know, between you and me,” 
Geep? I can’ t understand one word of em. Oh, } says Patty, confidentially, “I think we should 
they are so nice!” clasping her hands in ecstasy. | enjoy doing something else so much better: 

“Wm, yes: ‘too utterly utter’ for anything, } } sleigh-riding, for instance, or consting down these 
are they not?” assented Patty, mischievously. { hills. Don’t you ever do such things? ” 

“There! That’s jest what I meant, only Ij ‘Oh, my gracious, don’t we?” cried Tilly, 
couldn’t say it,” cried Tilly, delightedly. } her eyes wide and shining. ‘Why, we do have 
“That's jest the way our city boarders talked. | the most splendid sleigh-rides! Sometimes we 
hey said it was the ‘correct thing’ to be an | ride over to the Coffee House—that’s the tavern, 
esthete. So I’m one. And anybody’d know {you know—and then have a little dance there, 
you was one, I knew it the minute I set eyes on} and drive home by moonlight. And as for 
you.” consting—oh, my!’ jumping up and pointing 

“Oh, you did?” says Patty, pinching her } across the road to the side hill, “ we ean start up 
pink chin. “Then you are an esthete, too.’ there by that big pine tree, and come way down 

“Yes, an esthete,’’ she repeats, complacently, | to the pasture bars. Take it when there’s a 
straightening up and looking very dignified. } crust, you know. Many’s the time we've done 
Afler 2 moment, she looked up timidly, and it: me and Joe, on his big sled.” ; 
said: And yery much out of breath, snd blushing a 

“T hope you won't be mad with me, Cousin } little, she stopped and looked at Patty. 

Patty, but I do wonder why you don’t dress “But,” said she, uncomfortably, ‘I don’t 
different—more esthetic, you know. This gown } 8” pose it would do for us now, would it? MHadn’t 
is nice, I guess,” laying her hand in Patty’s lap, } we ought to be improvin’ our minds and so on ?”” 
“hut it ain’t like the pictures, now is it?” dep- “ That, & improving our minds, and all the 
recatingly. jrest of it,” said Patty, with 2 disdainful snap 

Patty looked down at her expensive tailor- jot her thumb and finger in Tilly’s face. 
made flannel and smiled. Tilly jumped as if a gun had been fired off 

“Why,” she said, ‘my dress is very well, I } under her pretty nose. 
fm sure; and so comfortable: besides, it costa} “Oh, my goodness! I never!’’ she gasped. 
deal of money.”’ Hh Do you mean to say you don’t cate nothin’ 

Tilly’s face fell. ‘Did it now?” she said. } about it—goin’ ty drop the whole pEane iis 
«Then of course you can’t afford ‘to throw it } } “Only that and nothing more,” quoted Patty, 
away. But it’s a pity. Why, mine only cost } | calmly. 

a shilling a yard, and I made it all myself. I } “Well, I never!’ Tilly repeated, this time 
could make you one jest like it. Oh, I wish you } reflectively, and then was silent. 
would let me!’’ with great eagerness. Patty watched her furtively. ‘ Tilly,” she 

«Hexven forbid !’’ gasped Patty. } said, presently, “my sister Grace once loved a 

Tilly turned and looked at her cousin, but { noble, splendid man, and he loved her devoiedly, 
filed to get her meaning. ‘Perhaps,’ she } and does still: but lately she has given lier life 
said, brightening up, ‘‘you‘have other dresses, } so completely to this new folly of estheticism, as 
real pretty ones, along with you?” we call it, tliat her love has got all buried up in 

“Why, no, dear. I did not bring any but { the rubbish of it; and she thinks it is dead; but 
warm plain dresses,” was the reply. hit is not, you know—only buried up, with every 
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other sweet and natural feeling. And I felt so } /believe—yes, I will—cut the trail off this gown, 
sorry for this man who loves her and is waiting } jest to please you, see if 1 don’t!”” 

so patiently—so sorry, too, for her, that she Uncle Lisha and Aunt Dorcas exchanged 
should throw away so much—that I conxed her } glances of astonishment mingled with the deepest 
to come up here away from it all—away from the } satisfaction, and that night talked the matter 
artificial life, thinking it would do her good; } over, Uncle Lisha concluding by saying: ‘ We 
and now,” very dolefully, “I find my little {was mistaken, arter all, mar, about them two 
cousin needs renovating too, and I have a double } gals bein’ esthetics; they did look too sensible 
task to perform.” for it, now, didn’t they?” 

Tilly's answer was to burst into a little bub- For a few days Grace seemed in some measure 
bling laugh; and hopping up, she planted her- } to enjoy the novelty of her surroundings; then 
self in her cousin’s lap. w horrible languor and listlessness began to steal 

“Don't fret about me, Patty,” said she, with } uver her, which she could not throw off, and 
her arms round her neck and her cheek close to } from which Patty tried to rouse her in vain, At 
hers, “Why, bless your heart, I don’t care } last, one morning, Patty said: 
anything about it; only I was told it was the «Just come and look out, dear. See how the 
fashion, you see. But this bein’ esthetic was j crust on the side hill sparkles in the sun. It 
gettin’ to be awful tejus sometimes! Only it was {looks like an immense round-topped sugar-lonf, 
fun to plague Joe—poor Joe,’’ blushing and {does it not? ‘Tilly says it’s fit at last for const- 
hiding her face.‘ You see, he likes me—some-{ ing, We can all three, she says, go on the big 
thin’ as the grand, splendid man does Grace. } sled together. Oh, I should think it would be 








But they said it wasn’t esthetic to be in love; 
that was quite too common. And he was only 
Joe—jest Joe—Joe Farley; but he’s nice—real 
nice, for all that,” looking up, with a sigh, into 
Patty’s face. 

Patty nodded emphatic assent, and Tilly 
went on: 

‘My! won't Joe be glad to have me good to 
him again, though! T have treated him shame- 
ful, that’s a fuct. And won’t par and mar be 
glad—and, well, to tell the honest truth, I'm as 
tickled as I can be myself, to get out of it!” 
with a long sigh of satisfaction. ‘And now 
we'll go in for a regular good time while you're 
here, won’t we?” 

So saying, she seized Patty and went gallop- 
ing round the room till her feet got caught in 
the tail of her ugly gown, and she fell back into 
her chair, laughing and out of breath. 

Tier father and mother hearing the unusual 
tumult, came out from the kitchen just then, 
and stood together in the open door, looking at 
the two girls, not a little mystified, 

Oh, par and mar, look here !’’ cried Tilly, 
rushing up to them. ‘T nin’t goin’ to be esthetic 
any more—never; that is, we ain't, be we, 
Patty? You see, we've been talkin’ it over, and 
we're sick and tired of it; ain’t we, Patty? And 
see here, par,’’ laughing and hanging about him, 
“you shall have them poems you hate the sight 
of so for shavin’ papers; won't that be fun? 
All they’re fit for, anyway. And we'll feed the 
sunflowers to the old rooster; his name is Oscar 
Wilde; I named him,” (to Patty) «and I do feel 
as if it would be such fun to see him gobble 
?om down, And mar, you dear old thing, I do 


experience. Patty was hilarious, and even Grace 
grew a little excited as they went down, down, 
swiftly skimming the glassy surface of the long 
hill. 

They stayed out till Aunt Doreas blew the 
horn for them at dinner-time, when they came 
in with rosy cheeks and shavpened appetites. 

But after dinner, Grace relapsed into her old 
quiet indifference; and sought the big lounge in 
the sitting-room, where she lay cilent. 

The good uncle and aunt puzzled their heads 
in vain over Grace's “ queer ways.” 

“Tf she was only an invalider now, I wouldn’t 
say a word, but set right tew and nuss her up; 
but she don’t "pear ter be sick, leastways not in 
body,’’ said Aunt Dorcas, one morning, to her 
husband, as she clattered among the milk-pans. 
“Strange that a young gal, with everything in 
the world ter live for, should seem ter consider 
livin’ nt all sech a trial, as it were. I declare 
ter man if she don’t go ’round as if it wa'n’t 

; hardly wuth while ter try ter breathe.” 

“Praps,” said Uncle Lisha, thoughtfully 
scratching his head, ‘*I dunno, but sometimes 
I wonder whuther no she hain’t been disap- 
p'inted.” 

“Wal, ‘p’raps’ no sech thing,” retorted his 
wife. ‘She hain’t; that I know. Patty as 
good ’s told Tilly that there was a man that sot 
the world by Grace, and she wouldn’t have 
{ nothin’ ter dew with him,” 

«Then, mar,” said Uncle Lisha, with sudden 
conviction, dropping into a chair, “she was an 
esthetic, arter all, I'll bet a cookey, and it didn’t 
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approached. She gave one look into the uncon+ 














agree with her: wore her all out, as it were, 
body and soul. Don't you remember what 2} scious face, and fell on her knees beside it. 
wrack they made o’ the minister's wife’s' sister **My God, my God!” she moaned, “it is Johar 
out in New York Staie?’’ $ Reed, and he is dead. What shall ldo? What 
Got I do,” was the reply, ‘and I’ve eieks shall I do?” 
picioucd ivs what's the matter with Grace, all} Even in that moment of horror Patty's heart 
aloug. I hain’t boarded esthetics a whole} gave a leap, almost of gladness, at her sister's 
summer, Lisha Arnold, without larnin’ some-{ words. 
thin’ o’ their ways. But don’t you fret,” added “Thank God, she does love him,’ she thought. 
thé good woman, ‘she'll come out on’t. It’s} But she said aloud: “It cannot be that he is 
born in me that she will. She needs somethin’ | dead?” And she looked appealingly from one 
ter rouse her up; and she'll have it, tew. Hope { to the other of the men. 
ter massy it won't be a stroke o’ lightnin’ nor an $ & Qh, bless you, no, child: he is only stunned. 
7arthquake that does it.”” His heart beats,’ said Uncle Gideon. ‘There, 
Meanwhile Patty continued to plan various } there,” soothingly, to Grace, “ we'll bring him 
pleasures and surprises, inventing little neces-} tew in a little while: he’s only stunned, as it 
sities for exertion, hoping to involve her sitar} were, ye know.” 
in some simple healthful interests which would eae He is an old and dear friend of ours,” ex- 
do her the good she needed. They had oe plained Patty to the little group, who stood 
rides; they had a paring-hee, a quilting and w{ staring in astonishment. ‘‘ And,” she added, 
spelling match. Into all these Grace entered | “my sister is not strong.” 
with apparent enjoyment for the moment, Buby * Poor gal, poor gal said Uncle Lisha, 


















r 
the spell was not broken; and she fell back again } meditatively, looking after Grace as Patty led 
directly into the old apathy and indifference. her away. ‘Who'd a’ thought it now—who'd 
“Mother,” said Uncle Lisha to his wife, one} # thought it?” 
Aunt Dorcas, with her usual shrewdness, took 
in the situation at once. 


morning, ‘‘ we're layin’ out ter go up onter the 
mountain to-day, ter look arter them traps; and 
I wish you'd put up a good hefty lunch, and git} ‘ Lisha Arnold,” she remarked, severely, to 
my mittens and other riggin’ out. And see here: i her bewildered spouse, ‘+ be you a-goin’ ter stand 
I shouldn’t wonder if we all come back here ter{ there all night makin’ a fool o’ yourself, or be 
supper, to-night: they'll be likely ter be pooty | you a-goin’ to act like a sensible critter? I 
hungry by that time.’ should think it would be a good idee for some- 
“Oh, yes, Is’pose so,” grumbled Aunt Dorcas. hody to go for the doctor.’’ 


“But who's a-goin’ ter git supper for a pack 0’ “To be sure, to be sure,” said Uncle Lisha, be- 





men at a minute’s warnin’, I should like ter} stirringhimself. But finding that Joe Farley had 
know? How many will there be, anyway?” } already forestalled him, he sat down comfortably, 
“Why, there’s me, and brotler Gideon, and } and began to give an account of the accident. 

- Joe Farley, and a young city chap that’s jest § It seemed that the hunters had succeeded in 
come ter their house yesterday: come up ter} trapping a bear, and, as often happened, she 
hunt. That’s all; only four.” had made off, dragging the trap along with her. 

Late that afternoon, Aunt Dorcas and the girls They followed the trail for a considerable dis- 
were sitting in the twilight, watching for the tance, and John Reed was the first to come upon 
return of the bear-hunters, when Tilly cried: her. Just then, however, his foot slipped and 
“See, there they come; and they're carrying} he fell forward, striking his head upon a stone, 
something. It’s the bear, girls! it’s the bear!’’ | so that he became insensible. Fortunately, Uncle 

“ A strange way ter bring home a bear,” Thut-} Gideon was only a step behind, and despatched 
tered Aunt Dorcas. ‘See, it’s on a stretcher; { the bear just as she was about to spring upon 
and they walk as careful as if it was a human } her prostrate foe. 
bein.” « And,” remarked Uncle Lisha, in conclusion, 

“Tt isaman!”’ exclaimed Tilly, looking again; | ‘if Gideon had been a minute later, that b’ar 
‘and par and Uncle Gideon and Joe are carrying | would a’ finished the poor feller sartin.”” 
him.” It was not till after the doctor came that John 

Tt was indeed a man, and with a look of death } Reed opened his eyes, and then he only looked 
on his still white face, that they brought in and} wildly about, muttered incoherently for a mo- 
laid so tenderly onthe sitting-room lounge. nent, and relapsed into insensibility again 

Grace, as if impelled by some hidden instinct, «A bad case,” said the doctor. ‘* His shoulder 
was the first to hurry forward as the bearers | is dislocated.” 
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But, on the whole, his condition was not so } smiled back faintly in his sleep. And if Grace 
serious as had been at first feared; and a few } was happy, Patty was only less so. 
weeks of good nursing and quiet proved to be all “Didn't I tell ye that somethin’ would happen 
that was necessary to his recovery. ter bring that gal to her senses?” asked Aunt 
Meanwhile Grace had laid aside her grief, | Dorcas, triumphantly, the next day, of Lisha. 
and with no outward signs of emotion appeared «Wal, it wan't an ’arthquake nor a stroke 0” 
before her aunt, and announced her intention of } lightnin’—was it, mother ?”’ he replied. 
nursing the sick man herself, “No; it was a bear hunt!” she answered, 
“Yes, my dear,” cried the good old lady, $ shortly. 
looking sharply but kindly into her niece’s; Meantime the days wore on, and John Reed 
pale face, “you shall have your own way. 1} grew better steadily. It was on a pleasant Sat- 
understand.” } urday afternoon that Grace sat reading aloud to 
Whereupon Grace kissed the withered old ; him, when suddenly he began to grow restless 
cheek, and seemed satisfied ; and that night she { and inattentive. 
watched with Patty by John Reed's bedside. “Grace,” he interrupted, at last, with some 
The invalid was a little delirious, and as yet} impatience, “do stop reading.” 
Yecognized no one; and Patty found herself} Well, really,” she laughed, closing the book, 
studying her sister with much interest, not Lo “my efforts to amuse you do not seem to be 
say surprise, for Grace seemed all at once trans-} appreciated to-day. You declared checkers 
formed. The old look of weariness and indiffer- } stupid, and the newspaper a bore; and now 
ence had given place to a radiant glow of lidppi- even your fayorite poet fails to please.” 
ness, in which there was something of ceroniyit | He looked at her wistfully. “I am only 
In addition there was a life and eldsticity in her } tired, and my head aches,’ he said. ‘I wish 








moyements altogether new and strange. | you would come and hold your hand on it, as 
Towards morning Grace rose and leaned over { you did the other night.” 
the sleeping man. ‘He will live,” she said. ; He spoke as a fretful child might to its mother. 


“Otherwise my heart would not be so full of; Grace rose immediately, and laid her cool hand 
hope, of happiness, as it is to-night. This, fon his forehead. But still he was not satisfied. 
Patty,” she continued, solemnly laying her hand } His eyes sought hers hungrily. 


on his forehead, ‘is the man who loves me— “Grace,” he said, ‘there was something 
the man whom I love; and I know, now, that; more—or did I dream it?” 
the world would be empty to me without him. He moved his head restlessly upon the pillow, 


Ah! how could I ever haye doubted it? But I} anda look of pain and doubt crept into his face, 
had been feeding on artificial food so long that § She flushed a rosy red, hesitated for an instant, 
T had lost all taste for the natural and healthy. } and then, with a smile of ineffable sweetness, 
T thought love was a folly. But now my soul is | leaned over him with a movement in itself a 
awake, thanks to you and to the kind fate that { caress, and kissed him. 
sent the final shock I needed. Oh, Patty, Patty! } With one weak arm he held her close, and 
I thank God to-night that I am a woman, and when he let her go, both faces were wet with 
that I love him!” tears. 

She smiled down through her tears upon John ; It was thus that our esthete found her heart, 
Reed’s unconscious face, and fancied that he} and John Reed “came into his kingdom.” 
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Passtonare hearts He made to ache, Ah, crnel words are worse than death ; 
Haunghty spirits He formed to break. The roses droop beneath their breath, 

T shudder and weep above the pall “When tho spirit fails and the flesh is weak,” 
Of my cherished enrtily sdol’s fall, The gentle touch on the tear-wet cheek 

‘Yet a mereiful God reigns over all, Is the touch that stirs the fonntains deep. 
‘Thro’ mists of tears and clouds of pain Oh, treasured days, as gems above, 

‘The wounded son sliall tise azain, ‘That tanght me mercy, faith, and love, 

‘And those who mocked at the fallen form, ‘To our own good God's lessons tend, 

In the dawn of the resurrection morn “The hoart must break that cannot bend,” 


Shall gaze in pity and not in scorn. God grant us patience to the end. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 306, 


CHAPTER XXVII. “Why, grandsire, what makes you so hoarse 

Wuew the chief Washaning went out from ze all at once?” 

Commissioner’s room, it was with the firm step 
of a warrior and of a statesman who had defeated 
his enemy by stern moral force. 

With this spirit strong upon him, the old ian 
entered his own dwelling, and went at once to “You, grandsire? No, no, ten thousand times 
his granddaughter’s chamber. Washanee, radi-} no. I could not do that. You are only saying 
ant with happiness, came forward to receive him. ; this to try me: to punish me just a little because 

“Oh, grandsire, you are happy now—happy } he is not one of our own chiefs—Gray Hawk, for 
as I am, and as he is. The light has come back § instance; but you have no idea how fiercely 
to your eyes. You begin to feel what a grand i savage and wicked Gray Hawk is: how I am 
thing this will be for you and your people.” } beginning to hate him. The other day, when he 

Poor girl! She had mistaken the strength of} came here and almost ordered me to his lodge, it 
a great purpose for happiness, which it is in a} made me sick with loathing; and I never wanted 
certain degree, until it sinks into resignation or} to go back to the people who had given me to 
despair, according to the character of the person. | him. But to part with you, grandsire—oh! it 

Washaning took the two hands which the etl} would be easier to die.”” 
held out to him in his own with a firm clasp. For one instant, a gleam of joy shot into the 
Ife would not permit a pulse to beat quicker, or} old man’s eyes; but it died out, leaving them 
& nerve to tremble; for the last time perhaps? heavier and sadder than before. 
forever he put all the strength of his savage! ‘But that is already done,” he said. ‘This 
nature into endurance. Not a tear dimmed the} day, Washanee, I have given you to your 
cold brightness of his eyes; no tone of his voice i father.” 
told of the anguish that racked him. The girl’s great black eyes opened wide; her 

«‘Washanee, I have something to say that will ; lips parted in vague astonishment. 
surprise—it may be, trouble you.”’ “My futher?’ she repeated. ‘My father? 

“Nothing can trouble me to-day,’’ she said, | Who is my father ?”’ 
stooping down to kiss the hands that held hers, } The old man could not answer. With the last 
for ler young heart was brimming over with ; words, his strength gave way utterly. Savage 
happiness. “Oh, grandsire, tell me, did you} stoicism yielded to the throes of tortured affec- 
feel like this the evening that white lady, my} tion. For the first time he seemed to realize 
grandmother, tol you she was ready to give UP {all that he had given up, and stood before the 
everything—go anywhere, for your sake? Oh, } girl mute with anguish, 
how I wish that there could be something 13 Washanee saw this, and it terrified her. Ina 
might give up for him!” i wild burst of affection, she drew her hands from 

The old man uttered a faint moan. Washanee } his trembling hold; flung herself on his bosom, 
did not hear it. She was made inattentive by ! and wound her arms around him passionately. 


“Because it is your grandsire and his people 
that you will give up when this white gentleman 
becomes your husband,” was the sad, almost 
solemn, answer. 











her own sweet joy. “Given me up? You given me up? Do not 
“But that is impossible,” she added, shaking / tell me that. Do not force yourself to tell me 
her head. ‘1 keep everything that can make a; that, I never had a father—never will have any 


creature glad. I am given to him, and still have } father but you! If the Great Spirit of all our 
you. Oh, grandsire, was there ever a woman of { dead chiefs should come down and command me 
our people so happy ?”” $ to take another, I would not do it.” 
« Washanee !’” i “ But it is already done,” said the chief, feebly 
The girl was a little startled: that one word | jreleasing himself from the passionate young 
was ae) strangely. S creature's embrace; for he felt this outhirst of 
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affection as a wrong to the father who henceforth } that you have to hear now can be listened to 
had a just claim to all her love and obedience, } calmly.” 
without which his own self-abnegation would be } «Calmly ?”’ repeated the girl. “It seems as if 
worthless. ‘‘It is already done, my child.” T should never be calm again.’ And as she spoke 
“ What is already done?’ demanded the girl. ; this, the girl hushed her sobs and uplifted her 
«And who is the man who claims a right to call ; eyes to the old man’s face. They were full of 
me daughter—to say that I shall not love you a } wistful questioning, as she said, 
thousand times better than I ever did? Is he} ‘Now tell me everything—eyerything. Do not 
white or Indian? In either case, u defy him to t be afraid that I cannot bearit. We Indians know 
separate me from you, now or ever.’ } how to suffer. Who dares to call himself my father? 
Tears swelled up and finshed in the wild } My mother was a princess—your own diuughter. 
creature’s eyes as she said this. Her beautiful | Iwas born in your lodge. Our women have told 
mouth trembled; she stamped her foot upon the } me this again and again, but they never said any- 
floor. Then all at once, she fell down upon her i thing of my father. What need had IJ of a father 














knees before the old man, sobbing out: } while you gave me so much care, so much love? 
Oh, grandsire, grandsire, you could not he ; What need have I of one now?” 

so cruel as to give me away? You could not. } « But the law gives you to him.” 

I will never believe it—never, never!” “The law? What is that? Do not you make 


This yehement struggle of savage fire and / ; the laws in our council-lodges 2?” 
passionate tenderness added new feelings of} ‘Listen, child, and mark every word I say, 
self-reproach to the old man’s. distress, for it { { for I cannot dwell on the subject calmly. Listen: 
awoke a train of reasoning that took its source {This man came to our nation in the prime of his 
both from his apprehensions and intelligence: | first manhood, and when your mother was in 
for the idea that his own rash marriage had {the fairest bloom of her life. He had been 
entailed an antagonism of blood that would blight } i hardly treated by his own people, and most 
all happiness in the objects of his dearest affec- | of all by some lady, with whom serious trouble 
tions had haunted his whole life. arose on the very brink of marriage, and sepa- 
Perhaps that imagination which gives so much } rated them. It was this that sent him among the 
of the picturesque to Indian superstitions had {Cherokees. He was handsome, learned, and 
intensified this reasoning into the great dread } brave as the best warrior among us. I took him 
that was forced upon him now; for as the girl } } into my lodge. It was a great pleasure to haye 
lay prostrate at his feet, shaken with sobs, he }a guest under my roof who could share the 
began to tremble from head to foot, and the, studies I loved, and saye me a little from that 
hands with which he attempted to lift her up 3 worst of all solitude—intellectual loneliness. He 
were cold as ice. professed to have sought us for a permanent 
«Washanee, my child, my own dear child, iry } home; to love the freedom of our lives and the 
to bear this better. Neither anger ‘nor tears can { romance of our traditions. We welcomed him 
help us here. That which we are to endure } with more than hospitality. The council made 
must be met with courage. When you have}him a chief. My daughter found in him the 
learned everything—"’ complete companionship that could not be given 
“Everything?” repeated the girl, lifting her? her among our people, for she had been the 
head. ‘Oh, grandsire, is not this enough?” pupil of her mother, and we were but entering 
Washaning looked around and saw the black ' into the earlier rudiments of civilization. Your 








face of Wisse peering through a crevice of the } father was the first cultivated white man that 
door, which she had softly opened. she had ever seen, and she loved him.” 
*Wuz yer callin’ uy me?’’ was her innocent “Loved him? Oh, I know how well!’ in- 
demand, on finding herself discovered. terrupted Washanee, clasping her hands in a 
One look from the old chief was sufficient to ; sort of irresistable ecstasy. ‘But one thing— 
make Wisse slink from the door, but her intru-} was she fair, or dark like me?” 
sion had been enough to startle the young mis-{ This eager question, with the hot blush that 
tress from her lowly position. She stood up, } followed it, almost brought a smile to the old 
and followed her grandfather into his own room, {man’s lips; but it’ was a ghostly gleam, that 
where he seated himself; and from sheer force } died instantly. 
of habit, the unhappy girl sank down to the mat «She had golden hair, like her mother’s, but 
benexth his feet. her eyes were so dark that they seemed black.” 
** Ave you prepared to listen now?’’ he ques- “Oh! But he loved her, though her eyes were 
tioned, gently, ‘The worst has been said. All} black ?” 
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«Yes, he loved her. At least I thought so.’” 

“Thought so? As if anyone could not tell!” 

“Not three months after he came among us 
this man asked her of me, and I gave her to 
him, willingly, proudly; for she loved him, and 
he seemed to love her. Among all our young 
men, in council or on the war-path, there was 
not one who could hope to be her mate; for she 
possessed all her mother’s intelligence, and was 
the last of my race. In marrying her, this proud 
white man took the place of my son; but neither 
ambition nor the most deyoted love that woman 
eyer gave to man, had power enough to keep 
him among us. It was not long before a home- 
sick craving seemed to grow upon him. He 
forsook the council-lodge and wandered away 
among the forest paths for days, when there 
was no enemy to meet nor game to kill. I saw 
the change, and it troubled me; but nothing 
could disturb the faith of my poor girl. Yet 
it came at the last—the thing I had dreaded, 
but would not believe. He left us—left her.” 

“Left her?” 

Washanee’s face turned pale; then a wild rush 
of the old sayage blood flashed over it. 

«Left her? But she was his wife.” 

«She was his wife, but he left her. Letters 
came to him from the East. I saw all the 
struggle, but could not force myself to expostu- 
late with him—not even for her sake. He came 
to me one day, worn and jaded by a long tramp 
in the woods. His cheeks were burning with 
fever; his hot hands seemed to scorch mine as 
he told me that he must go, for a time, back to 
his own people. Things had happened there 
that might dishonor him if he refused to go. 
The welfure of innocent people was at stake. In 
a few weeks or months, at the most, he would 
set everything right, and come back to us. 
Meantime his wife must remain with me, and 
have faith in him, for surely as the sun rose and 
set he would return to her. 

“T tried to believe him, for it is hard for an 
upright man to suspect dishonor in others. 
There, there; do not look so angry, child. I 
do believe that he meant all that he said; but at 
the time my heart burned within me; for I felt 
that he would never come back.” 

« But he did—he did !” cried Washanee, with 
passionate impatience, ‘Tell me that he came 
back to her.” 

““ No, Washanee, he never did." 

The girl set her white teeth together. 
lock in the storm of wrath that pressed against 
them, 

* And this manyon call my father ?” 

“te never came back. But do not judge the 
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{man too severely. He was on the eve of re- 
} turning when news of your mother’s death 
{reached him.” 

{ And so he staid with his own people? You 
had been his benefactor—had made him equal to 
yourself. Have white men no gratitude?” 

A bitter smile crossed the old man’s lips. 

**T did not ask that question: it seemed trivial 
compared to the great sorrow that fell wpon me 
when they placed you in my arms, and told me 

} that my daughter was dead.” 

“But my mother? Was it this cruel man’s 
absence alone that killed her?” 

Washaning knew that a letter from the lady 
whom the white husband of his daughter had 
left and afterward married, carelessly forgotten 
in his lodge, had haunted this poor Indian 
mother down to her grave; but he could not 
force himself to say this to her child. 

“She was naturally delicate,” he said. 

“And so his absence killed her? Oh, I can. 
understand that. My poor mother! My poor 
mother! But he, this man: the news of her 
death did not bring him back, nor the birth of 
her child? He was content to leave that among 
the savages he had deserted? There is great 
cause that I should love this new father of 
mine.” Her words were bitter with scorn. 

‘He did not know of your existence, Washa- 
nee. You were mine, all mine. She sent you to 

from her death-bed, with her last kiss on 


your baby lips. More than once, as if some 
premonition of death haunted her, she had told 
me all her hopes, all her wishes regarding you. 
Only on one condition were you ever to know 
your father.”” 

« And that condition?” 

** Was that you should be brought among the 
people of her mother’s race; be permitted free 
choice in marriage, and of a home with them; 
but failing to make that choice, should return to 

your own country, marry according to the usages 
{ of our people, and hand in hand with some great 
} chief, use the power and wealth that I must soon 
‘lay down for the advancement of our nation.” 
Washanee had listened intently; but now her 
jen drooped, both hands fell into her lap, and 
} she sat some minutes in silence, lost in deep 
} thought; while the old chief leaned back in his 
chair, closed his eyes, and seemed to wait hope- 
lessly for this most painful scene to terminate. 
At last the girl arose and stood up proudly. 

“‘Grandsire,” she said, ‘did the man you call 
my father ever marry another woman ?”” 

“Yes.” 

“The woman who drove him among the Chero- 
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‘Yes, he married her.’ scorning himself that it could have arisen. Why 
“When?” did she not keep her wild loveliness in the woods 


‘<4 few months after your mother’s death.’ {where it was born? Why had the old sayage 
“And to this man you are willing to give me} brought the knowledge of her existence to him, 
up?” j when it imperiled the culmination of his grandest 
“Not willing, not willing. The Great Spirit } ambition? £ 
of my fathers only knows how I have struggled The time had gone hy, he thought, when pic- 
against it; but the promise to your dead mother ; turesque fancies and poetic traditions could give 
—the choice you haye made of this young white; a glamor of romance to the savage character. 
man for a husband, force me to complete the ; The white man’s civilization of vices had swept 
sacrifice to which I am bound.” such things away too remorselessly for that. 
Washanee knelt down before the old man, who } Reflections like these brought to the worldly man 
spoke tremblingly; and taking his unnerved hand, ; a sense of loathing for the red blood that burned 
kissed it reverently. { through his daughter’s beauty; for in it he saw 
“«Grandsire,” she said, ‘in everything else, I} what he deemed the degradation of his own. 
will obey my dead mother’s wishes; but I will} By degrees this unusual excitement died out, 
not hold this white chief as my father, give him j and the calculating character of the man asserted 
obedience, or bear his name for one single hour. } itself. He would take time for reflection. At 
» The man who marries me, white or Indian, takes} present, this secret of his life must remain undis- 
the granddaughter of Washaning, a Cherokee} turbed. There was no chance that Washaning 
muiden, who refuses ever to see or even hear the { would be in haste to surrender his grand- 
name of the white traitor who broke her mother’s } daughter, or that he would not gladly take the 
heart.”’ H girl back to her own country, with her birth 
J have said that the old chief was worn out by | still undiscoyered. So it happened that a day or 
‘a.conflict of passions. Feeling the tears rising to} two went by, and no steps were taken toward 
his eyes, he motioned Washanee to withdraw, that | the acknowledgment or rejection of Washanee. 
}she might not witness his weakness. Soshe left} During this time, the underground speculators 
the room, in silence, not yet. having learned the | who were urging the Indian treaty toward a con- 
nime of her father. firmation were eagerly at work. Caleb Stewart 
had been more than once in the Senator’s library, 
CHAPTER XXVIII. { seeking the influence that would insure suceess 
Generat Nort was inno haste to ayail himself; if once obtained. In addition to the efforts of 
of the sacrifice that had cost so much pain to} this crafty man, Mrs. Camp had been seized with 
Washaning. In the presence of the old chief, } a burning desire to obtain the Senator’s auto- 
memories which he would gladly have forgotten } graph, between that of Daniel Webster and 
came thronging on him with a force that sur- Heury Clay, where she had left a blank space for 
prised even himself. The existence of a daughter, the next greatest man in the Senate, if not the 
of whom he had been profoundly ignorant up to} coming man for the Presidency. 
that hour, contained all the elements ofaromance} How Mrs. Camp obtained admission to Senator 
and the perplexities of real life. Wondering } Noel’s library I am not prepared to say ; but the 
astonishment—a strange sensation of mingled i handsome mulatto fellow who attended the door 
dread and delight—awoke in his bosom, and he looked smilingly down into the palm of his hand, 
thought of this unknown child with something of as he went upstairs with her card, and she fol- 
the youthful enthusiasm that had almost died} lowed him so closely that Noel saw her foot on 
out of his character. { the threshold of the open door as he was about 
For hours after the heayy-hearted old chief { to proclaim himself ‘especially occupied with 
had left him, this man walked the floor of his } several gentlemen on important public business.’” 
library, up and down, up and down, too forcibly Mrs. Camp came into the room gingerly, with 
excited for reflection, and fiercely battling with } her pink parasol neatly furled in one hand, and 
his memories, Sometimes.a flash of bitter rage} a good album, folded in tissue-paper, through 
jeame upon him, that his own child should be} which the crimson velvet binding gleamed 
crowded into his life as the exponent of Rp ate in the other. Our lady had a modest 
which all honorable men would have a right to} droop of the eyelids, which was altogether thrown» 
condemn. Sometimes he thought of the girl's} away on General Noel, who had seen that par- 
beauty und singular attractions with a feeling of » ticular sweep of the lashes with a sudden up- 
pride, and a half-angry longing to fold her in his } lifting pain. Yes, in the child-like innocence of 
arms. ‘Then he would dash the idea from him, { nature, too often for the desired effect. 
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Mrs. Camp produced her album, and leaned {on the obstinate savage: whereupon the lady 
yery nearly oyer the General's shoulder, as he} shook her head, and declared that though she 
placed his name, not between that of Webster and ; had found the courage to ask fayors from him, 
Clay, but dashed it off quite independently on a} she never, even in behalf of others, descended 
page by itself. Then, with a smile that fairly } beneath the level of real greatness, 
deceived this accomplished actress, he asked it} With this adroit compliment, Mrs, Camp made 
there was nothing else in which he could do him- $ her way downstairs, smiled on the mulatto as he 
self the honor of obliging her. At which she { opened the door, and two or three blocks away 
shook her head, hesitated a little, smiled sweetly, | found Caleb Stewart loitering on the sidewalk, 
and murmured that there was nothing else—at | Of course she did not stop to speak with him; 
least nothing that she would ask for herself; but! ; but turning her fuce away, said in passing, and as 
she sometimes ventured to use a little influence ? if speaking to the lamp-post: 
in the canse of humanity with broad-hearted and; ‘Haye dropped another big fish’ into your 
great-minded men capable of understanding her ; basket.” 
motive. There was one subject, indeed, that her$ “Not Noel?” whispered the man, moying 
heart was really set upon; and that was justice, } : forward a step or two. 
only common justice, to the Indians: especially ¢ “Yes—Noel ?” 
advanced tribes like the Cherokees. a 
Here General Noel’s eyelids drooped a little, CHAPTER XXIX. 
and Mrs. Camp did not observe the twinkle Tue moment General Noel found himself alone, 
underneath. So after she had told him of his} he took a package carefully tied up with red tape 
infinite superiority over other men, of the won-} from the table, and examined the papers that it 
derful influence he possessed, and the terror she } contained, one by one. The first was the copy ofa 
felt in approaching so much greatness, the dis-} treaty just arranged between the Government and 
tressed condition of the Cherokees in possessing { a commission of Cherokee chieftains, He glanced 
so much land utterly unfit for agriculture, was | this over hurriedly, then took out a map of the 
set forth so eloquently that the little woman { lands to be ceded, and examined it with interest. 
absolutely had tears in her eyes; at any rate, she ; “Yes,’’ he said, putting his finger on a certain 
lifted her handkerchief to them. } portion of the map, “ these rude patches, so inno- 
General Noel listened to all this smilingly, as} cently tinted with yellow, are the yery grounds, 
the most astute of our great men will when they § Strange that I should have forgotten it so long, 
happen to be in the humor; told her that he} and more strange that I did not understand the 
would give the subject his serious consideration ; } old chief’s meaning when he spoke of them the 
that she must know herself to be irresistible, 3 other day. Heavens, how stupid the wisest of 
independent of her eloquent pleading in behalf; us can be! Part of these hills, I remember now, 
of the poor savages; and gracefully rising from ; is the old man’s private property, and my child 
his chair, waited to bow her out. jis his sole heiress. Let me remember clearly. 
“The treaty will come up to-morrow,” she} This was what he said when we rode over the 
said, pausing to clench the nail she had hfiven| lands. Iwas complaining of their sterile appear- 
with so much dexterity with another becoming ; ance; he fixed those keen black eyes upon me, 
smile. “If you would only make one of your } and said in his slow, measured way : 
splendid speeches, I should feel almost as if it? «You are my son, and a chief amongus. Lest 
were done for me—” i death should come on me suddenly, I had better 
Noel bowed profoundly. } tell you now, in behalf of your wife and my 
“There may be need of your eloquence,” the $ : people, that there is wealth hidden in these 
woman continued, touching his arm uncon- ; barren-looking rocks that will po aey) make 
sciously, in her child-like enthusiasm; “ for} our nation rich heyond the white man’s avarice. 
though the friends of the Indians have obtained ; When the power of science can be brought upon 
a heavy majority among the chiefs, one of them, } these bald hills, they will be found so heavy with 
the most powerful of all, I am told, refuses to? gold that our people need not be compelled to 
sign the treaty.” } plough or reap like white men. This knowledge 
Noel thought of Washaning, and with ee would be nothing to them, as yet; but the day 
came a flash of remembrance that would have will come when you can reveal the riches they 
enkindled the whole countenance of a less ex-} hold to the people.’” 
perienced man; but he only bowed, and in tt Again Noel read the treaty over. Then he 
most flattering way asked why Mrs. Camp did{ Iaid it down, with an air of disgust; and a 
not exert some portion of her wonderful influence 3 str ‘ange look of triumph came into his eyes. 
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these lands—is in league with Keene; and this} deerskin on his limbs, moccasins on his feet, and 
Womun is either an accomplice or dupe. Here } led a wild dashing life in the woods. When this 
lies the secret of the treaty, and the reason that } roving passion had exhausted itself, so the story 
Washaning refuses his sanction to it. These} ran, a letter reached him from the lady of his loye: 
rocks cover the wealth he alluded to. Strange } a letter full of penitence and sweet persuasion for 
that I did not comprehend: his words were; hisreturn. Dropping his savage life as suddenly 
significant enough. There was a gleam of pride } as he had taken it up, the young man abandoned 
in the old man’s eye when he spoke of my } his Indian associates; recrossed the great river, 
daughter's dower. Why, the spoil must. be and dashed into a political fight going on in his 
enormous, to induce so much effort to get it! } old district: came out victorious; and in the first 
Hounds! How quietly they have followed the} flush of triumph, married the lady who had so 
track. But they will find more opposition at the } nearly lost him, with scarcely an interruption in 
end of the run than the wisest of them dream of. } his public career as ‘a rising man. 
Ah! now I remember. The woman hinted thet This was the story of Noel’s residence with 
Young’s vote had been secured. I must see to; the Indians that lent a dash of romance to his 
that.” after life, and proved’ in no way to his dis- 
Tt was seldom that Noel allowed himself to give | advantage; but beyond that lay the secret of his 


“This scoundrel has discoyered the worth of fact transformed himself into an Indian; wore 


way to any excitement so far as to affect his { marriage, never breathed to the dearest friend of 


capacity for cool mental calculation; but the} his own race—not even to the Indy who after- 
knowledge that had suddenly burst upon him {ward became his wife, and the mother of Con- 
disturbed his nerves so far, that his hand shook } stance; a secret that now came so strongly out 
as he attempted to master the full contents of the { of the past to threaten him with revelations that 
papers that lay before him. This new combina-} his proud and cautious nature shrank from as an 
tion of facts aroused him to a consciousness that} absolute disgrace. Indeed there had been no 
the relations of his newly-found daughter to his } period in this man’s life when the complications 
own material interests could be of the greatest } connected with Washanee’s birth could have 
importance. Her claims to wealth might, after } brought more painful embarrassment; for ambi- 
all, he made to outbalance any obstacle to her | tion, which had been his ruling passion, had so 
recognition, and he’steadied his nerves to a care-; strengthened with each trial of his popularity 
ful reconsideration of the matter under this new | that no stronger candidate had yet been found to 
enlightenment. To this end he forced liimself to { contest: his nomination for the Presidency in a 
review all that portion of his life that led to thé § convention close at hand. 
complications that surrounded him. Under these circumstances, how could he deal 
Up to that time, his marriage with the daughter } with the memory of his Indian wife and the 
of Washaning had been known only to the tribe } living child that had come to him so strangely 
to which she belonged. Among his own people } ont of the past? To recognize her in any way, 
the story of his life with the Cherokees, generally } he felt, was to destroy the dignity of his past 
believed, was simply this: career, and the respectability which seldom takes 
In a fit of disgust created by the double ; its full value in a public man’s life till he finds 
dealing of politicians and the treachery of} it questioned. Noel understood thoroughly that 
friends, added to the caprices of a lady whom } this brief episode in his young manhood might 
he loved and was soon to marry, Noel had flung { tell fearfully against him in the coming contest, 
up a high position in his own State; broken } if adroitly handled by his enemies. He thought, 
from the fascinations of a woman whose foibles } almost with a shudder, that this beautiful young 
he had magnified into faults; dashed from him-} savage, once recognized as his daughter, would 
self all the promises of a grand future; and} forever be a living witness of weakness or 
crossing the Mississippi, armed only with his} treachery in his youth, and would certainly 
howie-knife and rifle, asked a right to join the } become an instrument of slanderous attack in 
young braves of the nation on the war-path and} the sharp warfare before him. Beyond that, 
in theirshunting-parties. what would be the effect of this wild girl's ex- 
The chiefs of this nation, being intellectually in } istence on Constance, the proud fair girl who 
advance of all other savage tribes, received him} had so long graced his position as an only 
with hospitality ; made him a chief and member j daughter? How could she receive this bewil- 
of the grand council; gave him lead in their hunts } dering wild thing as a sister? 
and on the war-path, and in all respects accepted All these objections had pressed themselves 
himasanatiye. During some months, he had in j on the world-worn statesman with painful force, 
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Under any circumstances, his position was a 
difficult one. To acknowledge the girl at all} 
required a degree of magnanimity and courage 

that only belongs to the highest natures; and 

thesé he did not possess. Long practice an 
political manceuyring had destroyed much of the 

dash and chivalry that marked his first entrance 
into public life, and he had lost the great moral 
courage necessary to a noble achievement. Still, 
he thought himself a better statesman because of 
this very deterioration of character. 

So, in spite of the tender memories of a 
passion—brief in itself, as all mere passion is— 
for this girl’s mother, and of the sensations 
created by her own wonderful beauty, Noel had 
resolved to give her back to the old chief, as} 
secretly as she had been brought to him. But 
this new enlightenment of her riches changed all 
this. At this crisis of his life, he had great need 
of the aid which money could give him; and 
when, in addition to the gold lands, he remem- 
bered the modest, pride with which the old chief 
had spoken of the wealth he was ready to bestow 
on his grandchild, the father’s heart began to 
beat fast and strong in his bosom. He had 
known, even at the time of his residence with 
the Cherokees, that the old man had ample 
means of accumulating riches by extensive traffic 
in furs among the various western tribes; and 
that his agents roamed the wilderness in all 
directions, where his experience and friendly 
relations had given them a degree of success that 
the most crafty white trader had failed to attain. § 
Beyond that, he remembered that the old chief 
had pushed his commercial and scientific knowl- 
edge beyond the boundaries of Mexico, and 
sometimes into Central America. Having once 
obtained the key of knowledge by his education 
in the East, his researches had led him into deep 
scientific investigation, and he in fact had become 
# pioneer in the great mineral discoveries of 
quartz and surface gold that haye since enriched 
the world. 

The old man had kept the,secret of these dis- 
coveries well, while his agents,gathered nuggets 
from the rocks, and golden grains from the virgin 
sands of rivers, and thought-that was all. It was 
only he that knew the hidden ores the rocks 
contained, and the yalue that science could give 
them. 

Thus Noel now began to. think of Washance’s 
great beauty, and her wealth, with equal attrac- 
tion; to reflect upon their power, and measure 
their consequences, almost with complacency. 

“The girl was more than half white, though the 
Indian blood in her veins gave fire and force to her 
beauty. She might,” he reflected, “be passed off 
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4s some high-born Spaniard or Italian, and as 


‘such said to be a child of adoption.” 


But a knowledge of the old chief, on full con- 
sideration, forbade all advance in that direction. 
Washaning had heen ready to give the maiden 
up, and, with the spirit that carries martyrs to 
the stake, had done so; but he was the Jast 
person in the world to sacrifice her pride to the 
hest white man or savage that ever lived, or 
allow her to be called Spanish, or Italian, when 
she was not. Was mot her blood as good as any 
in the world? 

All these things General: Noel pondered over 
until new perplexities beset him with every 
thought; but he was decided upon one thing 
already; there must be no seandal that could 
reach either himself or his daughter Constance. 
Some way must be found by which Washanee’s 
wealth should be turned to their advantage, and 
made, if possible, to aid his ambition. If he 
could only get possession of the girl’s wealth 
first, and acknowledge her after it had uchieved 
its object, it might even give a dash of romance 
to his position. 


CHAPTER XXX. 

THE next day, it was known that the Indian 
treaty would be up for confirmation. By this 
time, considerable interest had been excited for 
and against it in the Senate; for Keene, the 
commissioner, had been frequently on the floor, 
holding confidential discourses with members as 
they passed from their seats to the cloak-rooms ; 
while Caleb Stewart prowled through the lobbies, 
or planted himself in position, ready to allure 
any influential person into his net who might 
happen to pass that way. 

General Noel, who now had an absorbing 
interest in the treaty, was hurrying up the steps 
of the Capitol, when he oyertook Senator Young, 
and walked by his side into the rotunda, where 
he paused, 

“T am in great haste,’ he said; “for the 
Cherokee treaty will be up after the morning 
hour, and I shall have something to say about it. 
Tell me, have you considered the matter at all?” 

Young hesitated, The day before he had held 
a long conversation with Washaning on the 
Subject, and was himself prepared to speak 
against itin the old man’s behalf. As a matter 
of delicacy connected with his granddaughter, 
the chief had refrained from mentioning the 
secret yalue of the coveted lands to her future 
husband, and that moment. far more personal 
thoughts produced the sudden embarrassment 
which the elder statesman mistook for a sign of 
antagonism, 
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“ Let us step into the park, and talk the matter 
over a minute,” he suggested, moving across the 
rotunda. 

Young took a quick resolution, and followed 
him into the park, then thickly wooded with 
noble trees, that our Congressional vandals have 
since cut down. 

Once under the shadow of the elms, Noel was 
about to enter into an argument against the 
treaty, when Young interrupted him. 

“Tt is useless,’”’ he said, with more appearance 
ef agitation than the subject seemed to warrant. 
Half a dozen words haye convinced me that 
our views are iike on this matter; but i haye 
another, and to me more important subject to 
speak about—your daughter.” 

‘““My daughter?’ repeated Noel, turning 
sharply around. ‘‘ What.danghter? Oh, excuse 
me, I was thinking of something else, Pray go 
on.” 

Young flushed a little, then grew correspond- 
ingly pale; but went on, with a forced smile: 

“You muy not have been conscious of ihe deep 
interest I have dared to feel for the young 
lady ?”” 

“For my daughter? Oh, yes, I understand. 
Of course, it takes me by surprise. In these 
latter days things do come upon one like miracles. 
This idea would neyer haye entered my mind. 
Yet why should anyone think it remarkable that 
so much beauty, so much talent—for the girl has 
plenty of that—might win the love of any man, 
eyen at first sight? But I beg pardon—I am 
speaking of her as if she were the child of another 
person. Before I can say more, tell me, has my 
girl given you assurances of love that authorize 
this conversation ?”” 

“J should hardly have yentured to say what 
I have, had it been otherwise,’ answered Young, 
modestly enough, though a remembrance of that 
day at Rocky Creek brought a swift glow of color 
to his face. 

Noel held out his hand, with the dignified 
frankness of manner that had won him so much 
popularity with the public. 

Young took it, with a yague sinking of the 
heart, 

«We haye no time to discuss the matter here,” 
said the General, looking toward the Senaie 
chamber. ‘That Cherokee swindle will be com- 
ing up, and we must be there to oppose it. Call 
upon me this evening, and we will talk the mat- 
terover. There will be details and arrangements, 
of course; perhaps some explanations that may 
surprise you; but, so far as I can see, nothing 
that need interfere with your wishes, though fate 


is full of surprises; she has been playing all 
Vou. LXXXIT.—27. 
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manner of strange tricks with me of late. I beg 
your pardon, you are not asking for my reminis- 
cences, but my daughter. You will come this 
eyening ?”” 

‘« Certainly, I will come.’’ 

“And you are sure that we can depend on 

} your yote?”’ 
' Yes,’’ was the strange answer. 
} come,” 
Noel turned away without. noticing this singu- 
lar reply, or that the voice in which it was given 
| faltered painfully ; for he had no idea of the ter 
jzible trial to which his invitation was dragging 
the young man. Indeed, his own mind had 
} been thrown into a state of absolute confusion by 
$ this unexpected proposal, and he began to re- 
arrange his calculations for the future upon it, 
with the prompt selfishness of a man ready to 
weave any cyents into his own interests. ~While 
Young had flung himself into a garden-seat, con- 
cealed by the drooping elm branches, with the 
feelings of a man who has torn down the last 
bridge behind him, Noel walked forward, pon- 
dering over this new eyent in his mind, and 
hailing it as a means of partial escape from the 
perplexities that beset him. 

There was everything in the position and 
character of Young to make his proposal desir- 
able, even to a man of more lofty pretensions 
than his own; and just at this time a settlement 
for Constance, which would lift her out of all 
danger of social injury, should he feel compelled 
to acknowledge this Indian marriage, seemed 





“Yes, I will 








; 
like a miracle of good fortune. 

Meantime, Young folded his arms on the back 
of the iron seat; bent his forehead upon them; 
and but for the heaving of his chest now and 
then, one might have thought that he had fallen 
asleep. At last he started up, and the anguish 
he had tried so hard to conceal broke forth in a 
passionate ery : 

“Oh, my God, my God! Must I carry this 
mockery into her very presence? Is there no 
other form of abasement by which I can be 
tortured? Must I ask for my wife under the 
same roof with the only woman I have ever 


Joved—ever can loye? 
and give no sign?” 


Can I go through with it 


Young knew that all the strength of his man- 
hood, all his powers of concealment, would be 
wanted for ihe interview to which he was. 
condemned. Dropping his head once more into 
the old position, he strove to reason himself into: 
some degree of calmness, and gather up his 
strength for this one last step of martyrdom. 

While sitting thus, a slight sound of drapery 
Sweeping the grass startled the young man. Tle 
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stood up, pushed back the hair that had fallen{the Senate. A single glance revealed to him 
over his forehead, and looked around, fearful} Caleb Stewart, sitting with an air of listless 
that scmeone might have witnessed the shame of} indifference among the spectators, in range with 
his weakness; and with a shudder of dismay,! Mrs. Camp, whom he did not seem to know, 
saw Mrs. Forbes. This lady came sweeping; Behind them, conspicuously filling an open door- 
across the grass in full walking-costume, hold; way, stood Mrs. Forbes, flushed, panting from 
ing a small sun-shade before her overheated face, { her rapid walk through the park, and beckoning 
and gathering up her skirts very much on one} vigorously with her sun-shade for Mrs. Camp to 











side. 

«Oh, here you are, as large as life and twice 
as natural,’ she called out, waving a salutation 
with her sun-shade. ‘Little Camp sent me out 
to search for you. She saw old Noel prowling 
around amongst the trees, and felt just certain 
that you must be somewhere about. The first 
thing she did was to look down on your empty 
seat, and was almost ready to cry; for the treaty 
is coming right up, and we are getting awful 
anxious, especially as you are expected to make 
acrushing speech. So hurry up, or she'll be in 
a fit.” 

Mrs, Forbes had been walking forward almost 
as tapidly as she talked; but at this moment, 


gather back her skirts from -the reserved seat 
they had been adroitly made to cover. Having 
drawn that lady’s attention, she made one dash 
through a group of ladies encamped on the steps 
that would have done honor to a Camanche 
Indian; and with a great flutter of garments, 
crowded herself into the seat. There she touched 
the spring of her sun-shade, turned it into a 
circular fan, and triumphantly cooled her face 
with it while she took an observation of her 
surroundings. 

By this time, Noel was speaking: calmly, 
deliberately, but with an earnestness that took 
entire possession of his hearers. he tradition 
of his residence among the tribe of Indians under 


she, all at once, discovered that the violent; discussion, the group of young braves more or 


signal given with her sun-shade had disarranged 
the spring, and paused to remedy it. 
locked up again, Huestice Young was gone. She 
caught one glimpse of a dark figure moving under 
the distant trees, and then it was gone. 

When General Noel entered the Senate cham- 
ber, he found that the Cherokee treaty was 
already under consideration, and that the 
galleries were crowded. In that portion de- 
yoted to ladies and their escorts, he recognized 


the old chief, who was leaning against the wall, § 


which formed a background for his head, that 
stood out from it like an antique cameo. Lower 
down he saw Washanee, bending slightly over 
the railing in front, with eager expectation in 


- her eyes, as they glanced swiftly from face to 


face, cuch moment growing heavier and darker 
with disxppointment as they reached Young's 
empty seat. The tumult of gathering people 
was so great that no one footstep could be dis- 
tinguished; but when Young came in very 
quietly and took his place, she seemed conscious 
of it, for a lightning flash swept the cloud from 
her face; she cast a smiling glance back to the 
old man, drew a deep long breath, and settled 
down to her heart worship. Young looked up, 
saw those beautiful eyes bent upon him, and 
gaye them a faint answering smile. The very 
joy that he saw in them troubled him. 


Directly, General Noel arose, and stood for a{ 








less in savage costume that lighted up one por- 


When she; tion of the gallery, the presence of that stately 


old chief, and the picturesque beauty of his grand- 
child, both separated from their compatriots, 
gave peculiar interest to the scene. Of this, 
Noel was observant, and took advantage. Ho 
went into the merits of the treaty, the injustice 
and impositions that had been heaped upon these 
people in other years, and were about to be per- 
petuated now. Ife hinted at the influences that 
had been brought to bear on the young chiefs, 
spoke of Washaning, and his wisdom, his integ- 
rity and far-reaching statesmanship, with an elo- 
quence that would have brought the blood inte’ 
any white man’s face. But the old chief stood 
there, leaning against the wall like a statue o 
bronze, apparently unmoyed as that might hays 
been: no feature of his face moved; his dark 
eyes looked far over the multitude, as if he stood 
alone in the woods. 

Others in the crowd could hardly restrain the 
astonishment and indignation to which the speech 
gaye fire and venom. Caleb Stewart and {wo or 
three men near him moved restlessly, and looked 
on each other alarmed. Mrs. Camp grew crimson 
and white in flashes, and would have been deadly 
pale at times but fora delicate supply of color 
that did not depend on emotion for permanency ; 
but when she canght one of Stewart’s glances, 
the costly fan that she had closed in dismay was 


moment, with one hana resting on his desk, {crushed in her hand. The Jess prudent Mrs. 
looking up to the gallery, where a trifling dis-/ Forbes uttered her sentiments aloud, with great 
turbance had interrupted his attempt to address } fluttering and many threuts against the traitors 
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whom the people would know how to punish, } They should have his best strength, his most 
she could answer for that. } fervent energies. 

Some debate and counter-argument followed} Washanee listened with burning enthusiasm, as 
after General Noel took his seat. Then Young } she had watched the fires at night leap and surge 
arose. He too had been among the Cherokees in } through the long grasses of a burning prairie. Her 
his early youth, and could speak of them with } hands shook, though so tightly clasped together. 
knowledge. Mrs. Camp had given her confed-} She could scarcely keep from crying out, in the 
erates a glowing account of her influence with } fullness of her delight, as she had done many 
him, and they depended on his eloquence to} a time when grand deeds of courage had hap- 
sweep away the impression that Noel had made. i pened before her in the wilderness. 

But almost the first words of his address broke} All this time the old chief stood motionless ; 
this delusion, Heart and soul the young man } but into his eyes came a light that made his face 
entered into the question. He went into the; more statuesque: as we see all the more delicate 
history of these people, their persecution, their ; lines of a seulptor’s art by the light of a lamp. 
energies, the wonderful progress they had made { He could understand heroism in speech as well 
toward a better civilization. He denounced this ; as brayery in battle. 

treaty as a supplementary fraud to others that} Young sat down, wiped the moisture from his 
had gone before. He told the Senate how great } forehead, and looking upward returned Washa- 
and truly grand had heen the government that } nee’s glance of passionate gratitude with a smile 
Washaning was consolidating for the tribes of} that lighted up his whole face, for the glow of 
his people, and his voice rang out in this with ; genuine eloquence was upon him. 

the force of a silver clarion. ‘The presence of} ‘There was profound stillness for a few minutes, 
Washanee and her grandfather had inspired him. } then a vote was taken, and the Cherokee treaty 
This much he could do in exchange for her love } was defeated. 








and the old man’s faith in him, if no more.* [ro BE CONCLUDED. ] 
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THE TOLLING BELL. 





BY F. H. PERRY. 





Tur tolling bell! ‘The tolling bell! 
Oh, hear its sad, sad music swell. 
So sad and sweet 
Through village street, 
Where happy children play. 
Tt oft has rung 
For thogo as young, 
‘As happy, too, as thoy. 


The tolling bell! The tolling bell! 
The sad sweet notes their story toll 
Of years,that passed, 
But could not last; 
Of youth and milldle life; 
Of silvered hair; 
Forms bent with care. 
So weary with earth's strife. 


‘The tolling bell! The tolling bell! 
The moaning, warning, tolling knell 
Floats ont in tones 
That fall like moans 
On cad hearts, lost in grief, 
And tossed about 
In fear and doubt, 
That find no sweet relief, 


The tolling bell! The tolling bell! 
Tts mournful tones in memory dwell ; 
And oft in dreams 
'The lone heart seems 


To hear it tolling still. 
Sad echoes roll 
Its toll, toll, toll; 

And tears the sad eyes fill. 


Oh, mourning one! ‘The tolling bell 
Should all your sad repinings quell. 
Though it remains, 
Its music gains 
A flight to realms above, 
So what we grieve, 
This dear earth leave, 
And rise to a home of love. 


‘The tolling bell! The tolling bell! 
So oft repeats—'tis well—'tis well! 
Yes, well with those 
In sweet repose ; 
And well with those who wait, 
With patient hope 
That soon they'll ope 
And pass the pearly gate. 


‘Trinmphant ring, then, tolling bell 
For those who—like the asphodel— 
Bloomed for a day ; 
‘Then passed away, 
To claim the sure reward 
That waits in h 
For those who've given 
Their life and love to God. 
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BY ERSKINE BELL. 





Dracon Bassarr’s favorite quotation, at prayer- 
meeting, was the well-known hymn: 
“Must I be carried to the skies 
On flowery beds of ease, 
While others fight to win the prize, 
f And sail through bloody seas?” 

In fact it was almost the only poetry in which 
hé ever indulged. One look, however, at the 
stern, solemn face of the good, sincere, earnest 
old man would have convinced anyone present 
that not with his lips only did he utter these 
words, but with all the strength of his heart. 

Deacon Bassatt kept the village store, as his 
father had done before him; but things were } 
different now from then. There was no need for } 
him to measure out sugar and molasses, as his | 
parent had done. There were busy clerks to do} 
it now, for the store had grown with the village ; 
and with the exception of the squire, there was 
not a richer man for miles around than Deacon 
Bassatt. His fortune had been honestly made, 
too, for the smallest child could be safely trusted ; 
in buying at his store. Yet with it all,a aarder, ' 
sterner man could not be found. With him, ifa 
thing was not right, it was wrong. There were 
s, as every man employed in 
netly understood. 


H 


no half-way measure: 
his establishment dis 

Perhaps, if his fair gentle wife had lived, it 
might have been different. She was the me 
} 
i 






one who eyer understood his rugged nature. But 
early one March morning, when the snow was 
melting on the hills and the birds beginning to } 
chirp a little, she laid her tiny girl in his arms, 
“and said, oh! so tenderly, and in such low faint 
tones: ‘Zadok, dear, take care of my little 
Blossom. Keep her for me, unspotted from the 
world.” She died that night. H 

“ Unspotted from the world.’ He never forgot 
those words. Overand over he said them to him- 
self. How was he to keep his little girl in the 
world and yet not of the world? 

Everybody thought that the deacon would ; 
marry again. That he would marry some good } 
sensible woman, perhaps, who would take care of} 
his little motherless child; and there were some ; 
of the good sisters of his church that would; 
gladly have consented to console him, and at the } 
same time take charge of the handsome house } 
opposite the store. 


But the deacon himself never dreamed of such 
(388) 
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a thing. How could he think of another wife, 
when before his eyes always was that lonely 
little grayé on the hillside, covered in spring- 
time with violets as blue as her eyes? No one 
ever guessed that beneath that hard, stern 
exterior he carried a heart that was well-nigh 
broken when the great clods of earth were thrown 
on the coffin of his loved one. 

He sent for his sister, Miss Priscilla Bassatt, 
who certainly carried out his views in regard to 
raising children. She dearly loved the little 
Prudence, but like her brother she never allowed 
her affection to show itself. Strict and stern had 
been the religious training of both the deacon 
and herself. There was no compromise with 
Satan in regard to either dress or deportment. 
Anything that savored of worldly desires or 
fleshly vanities was stricken out of their lives. 

«‘Leyity in manners leads to laxity in princi- 
ples,’ was part of her creed. So she sternly 
glowered at the bad little boys who sat in the 
back benches. The possibility that there might 
be some good ones among them never entered her 
head. Of course they were all bad. How could 
they help it, with such raising as they had? 

Yet when the fever raged in the village, and 
few were found willing to.enter the infected 
homes, Miss Priscilla came to the front. From 
house to house she went, with nourishing food 
and medicine, and tenderly bathed the flushed 
burning brows with her cool steady hand. 

Prudence Bassatt grew to womanhood, pure and 
sweet, like a fair lonely little harebell, clinging 
with all its gentle might to the great stony rocks. 
A dainty little Indy, with eyes as blue and soft 
as her dead mother’s; while her face had a rare 
beauty, like the pale-pink heart of a great sea- 
shell. 

She never had a real companion except the 
squire’s young daughter; and the latter had 
died when she was fifteen. So from that time, 
Prudence had gone on her way, lonely and quiet ; 
for the deacon was very careful of -his little 
daughter's friends. 

Deacon Bassatt had one great desire. Until 
that was gratified, he could not, he thought, 
‘devote his time to anything else. Years before, 
he had made up in his mind just how many 
thousands were necessary to make Prudence a 
rich woman before he would waste one moment 
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in pleasure. So all his energies were directed to With her slim hands clasped tightly together, 
that end. {Prudence Bassatt looked with awe around the 


It came to pass, one bright morning, that ; beautiful church, so different from anything to 
Zadok Bassatt was surprised by a visit from his which she had been accustomed. Down through 
second cousin, Harriet Wentworth. ‘the great stained windows the sun fell in a. mellow 

“Ym going to take that little girl of yours ‘light at her feet, and glittered like gold on the 
home with me, Cousin Zadok,” she said, emphat- } chancel rails. 
ically. ‘Prue does not look very strong, and ; Suddenly there fell upon her ear such a burst 
tertainly needs a change from the humdrum life $ of music that she fairly held her breath. Louder 
she has been leading.” ‘and grander the notes of the organ pealed forth, 


«Vumdrum life?” Deacon Bassatt stared in } then sank to low sweet tones, and died away into 
amazement. It was the same life that he- had { silence. i 
always lived, and his father had lived before ; The pink on her cheeks deepened to a car- 
him; and therefore it was good enough for her. ; nation as she listened, breathlessly. Was it 
“She is just the age of my Alice,” continued { possible there could be sounds like that on 
Mrs. Wentworth, “and Iam sure they will both } earth? 
enjoy the visit.” ; When the music ceased, the merry party came 
‘At first the deacon was strenuously opposed ; down the stairs. But Prue still sat silent in the 
to the unheard-of proceeding. Ie thanked his H pew. 
cousin very stiffly, but said he preferred to keep ‘* Well, Prue,” said Alice, “have you fallen 
his daughter at home, and away from the vanities ‘asleep? How did you like Mr. Rainsford’s 
‘and follies of city life. § playing ?” 
But Mrs. Wentworth was not to be balked. H Prue did not answer; but there was a quiver 
«Let her come with me, Zadok,” she pleaded. 3 about the sensitive mouth, and the blue eyes had 
‘Indeed, it is for her good. She grows more } grown dark with emotion. 
like her mother every day.” i With ready tact, Owen Rainsford said, quickly : 
That last suggestion made him falter. He 3 “Suppose we go and ask the sexton for a glass of 
remembered how her mother, with the same sweet } water, ‘The church is quite too hot,”” 
disposition and gentle ways, had fuded away § Quietly he took one of her little hands in his, 
before his eyes. jand placed it on his arm. Something in the look 





So, after a little more persuasion, it was {of flose sweet eyes raised to his and brimming 
decided; and when Cousin Harriet went back to } with tears made his heart beat as it had never 
town, Prudence went with her. But not without {done before; and the touch of his hand made a 
many a silent prayer in her father’s heart that § thrill go through shy gentle little Prue. 
she might not be led away by the pomps and} That. was the beginning of it. 
vanities of this wicked world. $ From that time. scarcely a day passed but 

At first, the bustle of city life confused the } Owen Rainsford found his way to the Went- 
quiet shy maiden. Many a time she wished } worths. Cousin Harriet noticed it. How could 
herself back with ler silent father, and stiff} she help it? But then, he was her son Tom's 
precise Aunt Priscilla. But as the days wore $most intimate friend; and withal, a bright 
things altered. H talented young man, and of spotless reputation : 

One afternoon her Cousin Alice came bustling 2 he was perfectly welcome. 

{nto the room, exclaiming: ‘Prue, Tom is} The days and weeks went by, and Prue’s visit 
waiting downstairs with a friend of his, Owen } grew to an end. With a pang, she acknowledged 
Rainsford, who ing to try our new organ at * to herself that she was not half so eager to return 
the church; and Tom says he will take us, if we ; as she ought to be, when she recollected how 
hurry.” ‘patiently her father and lonely Aunt Priscilla 

In the confusion, Prue hardly noticed the } were waiting her return. 
bright dark-eyed stranger who was introduced “T am going away, to-morrow,” she said, 
to her: and ina few minutes, under her Cousin § sofily, to Owen Rainsford, as they stood before 
Tom’s quick escort, the party reached the church. ; the open grate, when, almost for the first time, 

«Let me stay down here,” pleaded Prudence, } they were alone together. 
as they prepared to go up to the organ-loft. _* Ii “Going away?” 
will wait in one of the pews for you: indeed i} He repeated it blankly, while his face grew 
would much rather.” S pale. Then he suddenly caught her to him. 

«Why, you bashful little Prue,”’ laughed $ «Prue, little Prue,” he said, earnestly, ‘I can 
Alice. But they let her have her wish. {dv nothing without you. Day by day your face 
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has grown into my heart, until every note I play } seemed to tell on Prue’s delicate constitution, 
is for you. Only promise, someday, to love me} When the spring would come, she would be 
as dearly as I love you.” { better, she said. But the spring came, and still 
A great wave of wonder and happiness swept } she seemed to droop. 
over the girl, as she listened to the passionate Deacon Bassatt’s desire, meantime, had been 
words, so different from anything she had ever } granted. With a great sigh of relief, he closed 
heard. the account-book, tilted back his chair, and 
“Prue,” he said, looking down into the ; looked around the dusty room with gratified 
beautiful eyes, “Tam going to ask your father} pride. At last he had accomplished the one 
if he will someday let me have you. If he says } great wish of his existence: Prudence Bassatt 





“yes,’ will you say it too?” { was a rich woman. 
Such alow faint reply came from Prue! But? At the end of the year he would leave the 
it satisfied him, store forever, and devote ull his time to her for 


» Deacon Bussatt was dumb with astonishment the remainder of his life. He was not a miserly 
when Owen Rainsford asked to marry his i man; it was not for the mere money alone that 
daughter, It could not be possible! Why, the had toiled all those weary years, carly and 
Prue had scarcely been away three months. In { late: it was all for her; and now he had accom- 
yain the young man pleaded that he was willing } plished at last what he had undertaken, Prue 
to wait for years, if only he might be permitted {need never haye a wish ungratified if money, 
to see herin the meanwhile. The deacon bitterly } could procure it. 

reproached himself for having permitted h | So, with a tranquil sense of ease, he leaned 





daughter to fall into the hands of the Philis- } back and indulged himself in dreams of the 
tines: the latter being represented by this } future, They were suddenly brought toa close, 
scheming fortune-hunter. Of course it was her however, by the entrance of Mrs. Wentworth, 
money the young fellow wanted. The possibility “Why, Cousin Harriet,” he exclaimed. 
that Rainsford might really be in love did not} “When did you come? Have you been over 
enter into the father’s head. How could he, in {to the house ru 
that short time? Why, he himself had gone wo) Cousin Harriet shook hands with him, and 
see her mother for five years before he had asked {answered in the affirmative. Then, having 
her to marry him! j seated herself in one of the wooden chairs, she 
Tt did not matter to him how much Cousin } began, abruptly : 
Harriet thought of the young man. She was Fi “Cousin Zadok,” she said, “what have you 
woman, and easily deceived. Nothing she could } been doing to little Prue? She looks as if she 
say on the subject would haye any effect. In the ; Would not live a year; and I believe it will be 
most decisive and Sweeping terms, therefore, he } your fault.” 
let the young man know that never again, by { 
word or deed, was he to attempt to address his | ashen with terror, and caught her conyulsively 
daughter, by the arm. 
But Owen Rainsford was not one to be easily) « Harriet Wentworth,” he gasped, “what do 
disposed of. Until he heard from Prue’s own you mean ?”” 
lips his fate, he would not consider it decided, he} She was startled hy the effect of her words, 
said. Perhaps if Prue had told her father that, } and answered, soothingly: ‘Tt is very likely I 
with all her heart, she loved Rainsford, things Fam mistaken. She may be only a little lonely, 
might have heen different. But she was too} But I believe in my heart she is pining for Owen 
timid to acknowledge it in the fuce of his stern } Rainsford.” 
indignation. So, with trembling lips, she mau “She has never mentioned his name once 
“Good-bye.” Her lover took the little hand in since he went away,” said the deacon, eagerly. 
his for the last time, and said: “T will never } “IT think she has almost forgotten him.” 
forget you, Prue; and if ever you send for me, Mrs. Wentworth shook her head. 
I will come to you, though it should be to the “Prue is such a shy little thing,” she con-' 
ends of the earth.” tinued, ‘and believes so implicitly in you, that I , 
Then he went away. do not wonder she does not speak of him. But 
Deacon Bassatt congratulated himself that} she will never forget him.” : 
he had saved his daughter so promptly, and Deacon Bassatt sprang from his seat, and hur- - 
inwardly resolyed that never again should she | ried across the road, with hasty steps. Was it 
leave his sight. } possible that it was for this he had toiled all his 
The winter was a hard one, that year, and it / life long? Could it be true that his little Blos- 


The deacon sprang to his feet, with his face 
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som would never use the money which he had 
spent all his time in making?” 


{ “tegeas no earthly power could have saved 

our Prudence, even if she had her lover, for she 
With trembling hands he pushed back the never was strong. What you did you thought 

half-opened door, and entered the room where } j was for Ws best, and she at least will never 

Prudence was sitting. With a pang, he noticed } blame you.” 

how very pale and fragile she looked. { Somehow, there came to the poor broken heart 
“Little Prue,” he said, as he bent low over jo the deacon a ray of comfort at these words. 

the pretty brown hair, “did you love Owen } With trembling steps, he followed Priscilla up 


Rainsford ?” the stairs to where his darling lay. 
A crimson flush swept over her face. As they entered the room, Prue turned her 
‘Oh, father,” she answered, softly, “I could } eyes expectantly toward the door. 

not help it.” “Ts he coming?” she asked, softly. ‘Shall 


For a moment the stern old man was silent. } I see him soon?” 
Then he took her hands in his, and tried to} ‘The deacon could not answer; but with a great 
smile, as he said, huskily: “I have changed my } sob, dropped down on his knees by the little 
yaind, and am going back’to the city to tell him } white bed, and buried his face in his hands. 
to come and see us. Cousin Harriet tells me he : Miss Priscilla looked at the wan wistful face, 
is a very worthy young man.” } and a mist came over her eyes. 
A surprised, happy look came into Prue’s eyes. “Yes, dear,” she answered, gently. ‘ You 
She laid her cheek down on his great rough } will see him very soon.” 
hand, as she said: “You are the dearest father } A glad contented look eame into the violet 
in all the world.” ‘eyes. Then Prue slipped her cold little hand 
Deacon Bussatt’s visit to the city, however, {like a snowflake into the great gnarled one of her 
was all in yain. Owen Rainsford could not be / father. 
found. We had gone to Europe, his friends said, « Prue,” he gasped, ‘ will you forgive me? I 
and they could not give his address just then, } thought I was doing it for your good. But it 
But the deacon did not abandon his quest. THe } was all—all a drendful—mistake.”” 
would have given his life to save that little face } “Why, father,” she answered, in low tender 








at hc... So. week after week, he went to the $ tones, “you have always been good to me.” 
city, ili at tast Prue’s letter went across the { “Don’t, don’t, my darling,” he groaned, in 
ocean. { despair. Then he tried to pray; but the long 


Back over the great waters there came a } prayers that he could deliver so promptly in 
clicking passeRe “Will return in the next ; meeting failed him, and his lips refused to move. 


steamer.’ } The shadow on the wall grew deeper. The 
With a pleased smile, the deacon laid the } white eyelids fell lower, lower, till the dark 
words in the little blue-veined hand. [lashes almost swept the cheek. Miss Priscilla 
“Tam so glad,” ue 1 simply. ‘I wanted } looked despairingly at the deacon. But no 
to see him once again.” i words came. 


Eagerly the anxious father watched for the } Suddenly, there rose to Cousin Alice the re- 
coming of the vessel, hoping by some means to + membrance of something Owen Rainsford had 
restore Prue to health. The day the steamer ; sung the night before Prue went home. She 
was expected to arrive, he went up to the city, {softly commenced to sing, while her tears were 


saying to Prue, as he bid her good-bye: falling: 

«J will bring him back with me.” Bak hese 

He neyer brought him back. There was o «Come to me, saith One, ‘and coming— 
message, instead, awaiting him: Tee at rest.” 

«Owen Rainsford died, the day before the Such a happy look came oyer Prue’s face, and 
vessel arrived.” the slim hand clasped more tightly that of her 


How he ever reached home he never knew. } father. 
Ashen pale, he groped his way into the great 
sunny room where Priscilla stood anxiously }the bees were humming and the birds were 
waiting for him. twitting in a slow sleepy*fashion. Nearer and 

‘He is dead,” the deacon groaned, ‘‘It is nearer crept the shadow on the wall as the sun 
all my fault. I have killed my little lamb.’’ ' went down. But another shadow had entered 

For a moment, the room seemed to reel around, } the room: a.still, unseen presence ; and quietly, 
and the sun darkened as Priscilla Bassatt’s steady } with a smile on her lips, tired patient little Prue 
nerves deserted her. Then she spoke up brayely : } lay at rest. 


Then there fell a silence in the room. Outside 
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EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 





BY EMILY H. MAY. 





No. 1—Is a walking-costume, for a young } tioned materials, instead of the camel’s-hair or 
lady, composed of two materials—yelvet and } other woolen goods so long in favor. In our 
model we have a self-colored cashmere, and yel- 

vet of the same color, The newest color is terra- 
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No. 1. 


cotta; it comes in three shades; the darkest will 
cashmere, satin and cashmere, or moiré and ibe used for walking-costumes; but any dark 
eashmere. Cashmere at this present moment is } shade of garnet, blue, olive, or brown will be 
the a) in combination with the aboye-men- § equally fashionable for the coming season. 
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The skirt of this suit is mounted upon a foun- ; opening. It fastens under a wide belt of velvet, 
dation of alpaca or mohair of the same color, as } which-is fastened by a buckle or bow as the taste 
being less expensive and lighter in weight than } may suggest. Some very young ladies prefer a 
the cashmere. ‘The front is kilt-plaited, made of } wide sash bow and ends tied at the back. Five 
) yards of velvet and six yards of cashmere will be 
required for this costume. 

No. 2—Is another design for w walking or 
hhouse-costume, of cashmere and yelyet, or cash- 
mere and moiré. This has the kilted skirt 
mounted on a foundation of alpaca or silesia. The 
kilting is of cashniere, and is eighteen to twenty 
inches deep. It is first, all kilted in deep kilts, 






































No. 3. 


the cashmere. Six deep kilts, reaching up two- 
thirds of the length of the skirt. The remainder 
of the skirt is of velvet, and perfectly plain, as 
seen in the illustration. Over this the tunic is 
draped scarf-wise across the front and laid in 
deep plaits. One width of the cashmere is sim- 
ply hemmed, and arranged in irregular puffs at 
the back. A round waist, buttoned up in front 
with tiny flat buttons. The plaited plastron is 
of cashmere; and the lappels, and collar, and } and then ‘at six inches from the boftom every 
cufis for the sleeves, are of velvet. The plastron ’ other set of four kilts are gathered with three 
opens in front, and is made for one side to pass } rows of gathering, and fastened down to the 
under the other, so as not to display any j under foundation. ‘The illustration will explain, 





No. 4. 
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Howeyer, this is optional; the plain kilting is} responding band of crtpe. The dolman has a 
quite as pretty, and we think more stylish. The} plaited trimming of crépe upon the sleeves, and 
tunic is draped as a much-wrinkled apron across } is bordered with a deep band of crépe, and has @ 
the front, and edged with a deep band of velvet} erépe cascade down the front. A quilting of 
or moiré, say four to six inches deep. The back 
is arranged to simulate large bows made of loops, 
and is done by dividing one width of cashmere 
lengthwise, hemming it on both sides and then 
filling it in in the manner indicated, until a full 
panier is arranged. The bodice is a long cuirass 
basque, pointed in front and coat-tail ends at the 
back, A velvet or moiré vest is inserted, shaped 
as seen in the engraving. Plain long coat-sleeves, 
simply bound with velvet, complete this costume. 
Cuffs may be added if preferred. Ten to twelve 
yards of cashmere, one and a half yards of vel- 
yet, will be required. This model may be used 
either in colors or in black. 

No, 8—Is a deep mourning-suit, of parametta 
cloth and crtpe. The skirt is bordered with 
alternate kilts and box-plaits made of the cloth. 
The front of the tablier is made of double folds, 








No. 6. 


crépe finishes the garment at the neck. Plain 
mourning silk may be substituted for the crepe. 

No. 4—Is a demi-toilette, for the evening or 
dinner. The foundation skirt, which is of sursh 
silk or black satin, is covered with narrow knite- 
plaited ruffles of the same, or lace rufiles of 
Spanish lace. The pointed bodice is of the silk 
or satin, and terminates with Spanish net paniers, 
edged with lace and jet fringe. The sash is of 
moiré and Ince combined. Spanish lace oyer a 
very deep shade of red surah makes a most 
effective costume. Jn that. case, the Spanish net 
should form the bodice, made over the silk. 
This would also 'make a pretty model for an 
evening cashmere or surah silk, without the lace. 
Knife-plaitings of the material for the skirt, and 
only enough lace or fringe to edge the paniers. 
Twenty yards of surah silk for skirt and waist, 
and three yards of Spanish net for paniers and 
back drapery, will be required. Lace and fringe 





No. 5. 
made on the bias. The side panels are bordered } only for edge of paniers. 
with a deep fold of crépe, slightly puffed in the { No, 5.—For a girl of twelve, we have a cinna- 
back. The bodice is a simple cuirass basque, | mon-brown cashmere merino or camel’s-hair, 
pointed back and front, and edged with a cor-} with darker-brown cuffs and collar. The skirt is 





EVERY-DAY DRESSE 
composed of a deep kilting, stitched with seyeral 
rows of dark-brown silk. Blouse polonaise, fas- 
tened with a double row of buttons, and a belt of 
the same, bound with brown, to correspond with i 
cuffs and collar. Cuffs, collar, etc., may be of j 
velvet, satin, or silk. 

No. 6.—-For a girl of eight, we have a pale-blue 
cashmere or chudda cloth, trimmed with satin 
one shade darker. The bodice is plaited back 
and front alike, and two plaited flounces, with 
band of satin on each, form the skirt. A belt 
fastens in front, and is sewed in place on the 
waist. Collar and cuffs to correspond. 

No. 7.—For a boy of five or six years, we have 
a brown cloth kilt, with white marseilles vest, 
and brown yelvet jacket. The jacket is fastened 
to the vest, the vest buttons keeping all in place. 
The vest may be of cloth, same as the kilt. The 














No. 7- 


yelvet jacket should be several shades darker 
than the kilt and vest. 

No. 8—Is a new model for a christening-robe 
for baby, made of fine French nainsook and fine | 


| 
| 
| 
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insertion, and flouncing of embroidery. Tucks 
run by hand are placed between the rows of in- 
sertion. Valenciennes lace may be substituted 
for the embroidery. A sash of soft surah ribbon 
is tied on the right side. 





LADIES’ PATTERNS. 

Any stylo In this number will be sent by mail on receipt 

of full price for corresponding article in price list below. 

Patterns will be put together and plainly marked, Patterns 
designed to order, 

Pringoss Dress: Plain REY 

with drapery and'trimming, <0) 2 








Polonaise, . . 
Combination Walking’ Suits, 
‘Trimmed Skirts, 









Watteau Wrapper, « 
Plain or Gored Winppers, 
Basques... 
Coats, 5 
"with vests or sketris cut off, 
Overskitts, 2... 
OUILDREN'S PATTERNS. 
Dressos: Plain, . . . .25{Basques and Coats, 
Combination Suits, Rey 35) Coats & Vests or Cut Skirts 33 
{ Skirts and Ovorsikitts, ¢ .25| Wrappers, z 
Polonaise: Plain, . . + 25) Waterproofs, 
Fancy, } 2 35] and Uisters,. . a3 
In sending orders for Patterns, please seud the muuber 
and mouth of Magazine, also No. of page or figure or any- 
{ thing definite, and also whether for lady or child, Address, 
(Marg, M.A, Jones, 28 South Fighth Street, Philadelphia, 

















PALETOT A PELERINE: WITH SUPPLEMENT. 





BY EMILY H. MAX. 








We give, here, an engraving of the latest style I.—Hatry or Front. 
of wrap suitable for fall or winter wear. It is TI.—Hatr or Back, 
called the ‘*Paneror A Peventye,’’ and is ex- Ti.—Haty or Connar. 
ceedingly fashionable. Folded in with the IV.—HAr oF PELERINE. 


number is a SuppLemenr containing full-size} We give, also, on the next page, engravings of 

patterns by which the Paletot can be cut out. i the five pieces in miniature, so that it may be 

There ie five pieces, viz: § seen how they are disposed of, although we think 
(896) 
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it hardly necessary. For beginners, however, it } over the plaited skirt. The collar is joined to 
may haye a yery considerable advantage. the paletot. 

‘The letters and notches show how the pieces} For trimming, use three or four rows of silk 
are to be joined. This wrap is to be made of } braid, the color of the cloth. The collar and 
cloth, and will require two and a half yards fifty | pocket flaps are of yelvet. The dotted lines show 
inches wide. The piece for the plaited skirt} where the pattern turns oyer. We do not give 
should be thirteen inches deep and one and one- } the piece for the skirt on the SuppiemenT pattern, 
eighth yards long. This is to be laid in deep } but have given it in the small diagram, which 
kilt-plaits and attached to the back, seamed from { is all that is necessary, as it is perfectly straight. 
B to I, and joined to the front at H, and then ;To put it on the SurpLemenr would only com- 
tacked from H to B, The pelerine is to be joined j plicate the lines of the other pieces, and perhaps 
at the back as far as G, then left open to fall } lesa to confusion. 
































DESIGNS ON «*SUPPLEMENT.’’ 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, 





We give, on the Supprement folded in with? often as needed. It can also be used for a small 
this number, two new and beautiful designs for ; folding-chair, or for a tall screen. In the latter 
the Work-Table. These designs may be trans-! case, the swallows can be arranged confusedly, 
ferred or cut out without interfering with the; or the three in succession, according to taste. 
patterns for the Pareror. To transfer designs{ II.—Porrizs ror Tanue-Cover, Erc. This 
of this kind, if you do not already know how, 3 exquisite design may be used for a table-cover, 
see the September number, page 238. piano-cover, ete., ete. It may be done in 

I.—Fuicur or Swattows. This is to bes braiding, in outline work, or in Kensington- 
workea with filoselle, on cloth, satin, or plush. 3 stitch. Or if something more elaborate is de- 
The colors used are brown and black for the? sired, it may be worked in satin embroidery- 
wings and tail, dark-blue for the back of the} stitch. It can be done in fine braid, silk, or 
head, white shading to gray for the lightest ¢ * crewel, and on cloth equally as well as on plush, 
parts of the birds. The design can be used for? silk, or satin. The colors used should be poppy- 
a chair-seat, or for a stripe down the middle ofa} red for the flowers, light grayish-green for the 
chair pore back and seat), repeating the birds as } leaves, and yellow for the seeds, 





DRAWN WORK. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





In the front of the number, we give three {threads buttonholed together from one lower- 
designs for the now popular ‘Drawn Work,” | edging stitch and half from another, so as to 
and add here descriptions of how to do this kind | make the vandyked line shown. For the third 
of work. and fourth lines, draw out half an inch depth of 

Drawn work, which is coeval with cut work, } threads, take some fine crochet cotton, secure it 
came originally from the East; but seems to } so that it will come in the centre of the drawn 
have been introduced into Europe in the twelfth | threads; still work at the back of the material; 
century, when it was known as Punto Tirato. | count off twelve threads of material, take up the 
It has never entirely lost its hold on the public | six farthest away first on the needle, and twist 
taste, and is now being revived with very great \ them over the six nearest ones; draw up the 
success. { needle, and repeat until the lines are finished. 

Drawn work is a great addition to all decora-} Fifth and sixth rows: repeat the second row, 
tive needlework when used in conjunction with / but make the top and bottom line of buttonholes 
it, either for borderings or as squares of alternate } over the same thrends, so that. straight and not 
drawn work and embroidery. It is simple in j vandyked lines are formed. ‘The corners will 
execution, but requires care when cutting the } require careful work, as the threads being there 
threads, so that the proper number are taken, { quite cut away open spaces are left. Buttonhole 
and those left secured. It is formed on any } over the raw edges of these, and fill them up 
material that is sufficiently coarse to allow of its } with wheels such as are made in modern point 
threads being counted ; but it is chiefly made on ; j lace. 
linen and canvas materials, and used with erewel } Zo Work Fig. 2.—This pattern shows the man- 
work, Holbein work, toweling embroidery, etc. { ner of working drawn threads that is still preva- 
The stitches used are overcast, buttonhole, and } lent in the East, and that was worked in the 
the lace stitches required in guipure d’art; they } Middle Ages in imitation cf Reticella lace. It is 
are formed either with fine linen thread, such as ; made upon toile Colbert, or some open canvas 
is known as lace cotton, or washing or floss silks, } material from which the threads are easily drawn 
according to the destination of the article they {away; while the threads that are retained are 
ornament. completely hidden by being overcast with colored 

One illustration (No. 1) represents a border in silks. In this design, it is better to draw the 
drawn work, used for the decoration of linen | threads as required, and not all at once, great. 














and fancy articles. It can be enlarged by being } care being necessary in drawing them out. For 
worked upon coarse linen or Java canvas, and } the border, draw out half an inch of threads; 
larger spaces left; and it can be decreased by } leave three or four, draw out an inch and a half 
omitting some of the ornamental lines, The } depth of threads, leave three or four threads, 
manner of working is as follows: Commence} and draw out another half-inch. To fill the 
with the stitch next to the fringe. Draw out { small spaces, overcast four threads together for 
threads to the depth of a quarter of an inch, }a short distance with red silk; then divide 
thread a needle with fine lace edtton, and begin } them, and overcast only two together; and when 
at the back of the material. Fasten the thread } these are nearly covered, take two new threads, 
securely, take up five or six of the threads left | and overcast these with the two already worked 
upon the needle and make a buttonhole-stitch, } over. In returning, overcast the two new ones 
drawing the ‘threads tightly together; secure } nearly up to the opposite edge; then add two 
this stitch by a stitch into the solid part of the } fresh threads and repeat. For the centre part, 
material, and continue for the whole length of } take six threads and connect them together with 
the line. The stitch described above is the one } Genoa-stitch, which is made by alternately over- 
used for the open hems of pocket-handkerchiefs, | casting the three right-hand and the three left- 
For the second line, draw out the same depth of; hand threads. Work a third of the centre space 
threads as for the first line, and work them over | in Genoa-stitch; then divide the threads, and 
with the same stitch upon the lower edging; for } overcast over three of them for the’second part, 
the upper repeat the stitch, but take half the ven take in three new threads and work in 
(898) 
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Genoa-stitch for the third part) and until all the} threads in the same direction, Again leave an 
threads are covered with the red silk. Overcast ; inch of solid material, and draw out threads as 
with red silk over the three threads left between | before, and repeat until the depth and length 
the drawn-out spaces last of all, and make the } required for the work is obtained. Now reverse 
lines they form thick and handsome-looking. ; the drawing out of the threads, taking them from 
For the corner, work all around the square with the perpendicular thtreads instead of the hori- 
a double line of buttonhole, and over the three | zontal; measure these so as to leave an inch of 
threads not drawn out, and that form the inner } perpendicular lines, and draw away half an inch, 
square; darn with ved silk, so as to make a {and continue to the end of the space. Having 
broad and even line of darning. Work eight ; drawn away the threads, work a line of button- 
armed wheels with buttonholed centres in each { hole around the outer edge, and upon the right 
corner; rows of buttonhole-stitch, so as to form } side of the work; make this in gold-colored. 
triangles, in the outer spaces, and bars, worked ; washing-silk. Fasten a doubled thread of 
over with buttonhole and ornamented with loops, / salmon-colored silk in the buttonholed edge, 
to fill in the rest of the space. Make these loops {in the centre of one of the drawn-out spaces; 
by twisting the silk eight times around the? take it right across an open square, and when 
needle after it has been inserted, as if to make a i it comes to any drawn threads, divide them into 
buttonhole; then draw up the thread, keeping two groups, and twist the last half of the first 
the left hand upon the needle to steady it while ; group around the needle before the first half; 
doing so; work the inside border in tent-stitch ' repeat throughout the line, and repeat in every 
with green and brown silk, the outside with {line of the drawn threads, Run the threads 
green silk and in double coral-stitch, and catch } that cross the work over the solid squares, and 
the fringe together as in the other designs. ‘ over the open squares, and secure them into the 

To Work Fig. 3.—This pattern is intended for j buttonholed edging. Work over the salmon- 
astraight border either for the bottom of a crewel- { colored threads, filling the open spaces with 
work chair-back, or to adorn the top of a linen } gold-colored silk, so as to make wheels; and 
sheet. It is worked with colored silks for the (finish off the edge of the work beyond the button- 
former, and with lace cotton for the latter. } hole, first with a line of herringbone, and then 
Commence by drawing out threads in a hori- } with 2 space drawn out and hem-stitched ; make 


zontal direction to the depth of half an inch; aes to fill in the open corners left by 
leave an inch space, and draw out another set of 


the drawn threads. 
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DESIGN FOR SIDEBOARD-CLOTH: 
KENSINGTON-STITOH. 


CHERRY 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, 





In the front of the number we give a colored } how to do drawn work, such an insertion will be a 


design; made expressly for ‘Peterson's,’ the 
only magazine that gives such expensive affairs. 

Material, two and a quarter yards of butchers’ 
linen. Two shades of green, and three shades 
of red English crewels. 

These scarf-covers are very fashionable for 
sideboard and table-tops. Cut the linen the 
width of the sideboard-top, allowing an inch on 


both sides for hem, and an extra inch for shrink- ; 


ing in washing. Hem-stitch an inch-wide hem 
on both sides of the cloth, leaving nine inches at 
both ends for fringe. This nine inches is to be 
fringed out and tied in three rows of knots after 
the embroidery is done, Above the fringe some 
threads may be drawn, and an insertion of drawn 


great addition to the elegance of the cloth, but it 
is impossible to give directions for doing it- The 
cherry pattern which we give on our colored plate 
is to be worked in Kensington-stitch. The fruitis 
worked solidly, the leaves only in outline, making 
the stitch oily on the edge of the leaf, as seen in 
the illustration. The stems and veining of the 
leaves are done in stem-stitch. Repeat the design 
we have given twice, and it will be wide enough for 
an ordinary sideboard-cover: sixteen to eighteen 
inches wide by forty-six long is the ordinary 
mensurement, The embroidery, insertion, and 
fringe all should ornament the ends, which hang 
over each end of the sideboard-scarf fashion. 
We would suggest washing the crewels before 


work done as a heading to the fringe. This is i working; English crewels, though, are warranted 
optional: for those of our subscribers who know } to wash. 





EMBROIDERED TEA-CLOTH. 


BY MRS. 


These pretty tea-cloths are usually 
made on butchers’ linen. It comes 
in double fold, making a cloth cithcr 
square or longer as desired. Button- 
hole the edge with blue or red work- 
ing-cotton, or both combined. The 
decorations consist of Kate Greena- 
way figures, either embroidered in 
outline-stitch with the colored cotton, 
-or the same or other figures cut out 
of sateen and neatly appliquéd with 
contrasting colors. The embroidering 
in outline will prove the more ser- 
yiceable, as they are easily laundried. 








SANE WEAVER. 








BIBLE MARKER. 


BY MRS. 
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JANE WEAVER. 


We give here a design of a Mattese 
cross for a Bible or Prayer-book 
marker. It may be done in silks or 


‘beads upon a satin ribbon any color. 


It is worked over canvas, and the 
threads pulled away, and done in 
cross-stitch. Another way: Draw 
the design on the ribbon, and work 
the outline in gold-colored filoselle. 
Fill in either in cross-stitch or 
darned work, with a lighter shade 
of silk, 


FOOTSTOOL: FUR AND APPLIQUE. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, 








The top of this footstool is covered in fur, and} give the design in detail. The colors to be 
the border for the sides is carried out in silks on } selected should harmonize with the furniture of 
cloth with appliqué and embroidery, of which we the room for which the footstool is intended, 


FANOY-STITCHES: FOR FILLING IN. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








These designs are useful as filling-in stitches ; canvas or cloth, and are almost always done in 


in fancy work. ‘They form a design over plain filoselle. 
Vou LXXXII.—28. - (401) 


EDITOR'S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT, 

“Pererson” Vor 1883! Greater Inpucenenrs ‘Tian 
Eyer !—We call attention to the Prospectus for 1883, on the 
last page of the cover. We claim there that “Peterson” is 
both better and cheaper than any magazine of its kind. ‘That 
the public at large admits the justice of this claim, is proved 
by the fact that “Peterson” has now, and has had for years, 
the lurgest circulation of any lady's book, in the United States, 
or, even, in the world, For 1883 “ Peterson” will be improved 


in every way, and the reading matter expecially greatly increased. ; 


We claim that "Peterson ” combines much more desirable 
qualities than any other magazine. Its stecl-engravings are 
the finest, and a stecl-engraving is the finest of all en- 
gravings. Its stories are the best published; no lady's book 
has sneh contributors, In its fashion department, it has long 
been acknowldged to be pre-eminent; its styles are tho 
newest and most elegant; its superb colored plates, printed 
from steel, have no rivals. ‘The pattern-shéets given as 
Supplements, each month, and the “ Every-Day " department, 





make it also indispensable in a family, as a matter of economy, 


Its illustrated stories and other articles are another desirable} 


feature, Where but one magazine is taker, “Peterson” 
should be that magazine; and every family that pretends to 
culture should take at Joust one magazine, 

We continuo to offer four kinds of clubs. For one kind, 
the premium is the unrivaled engraving: “Christ Before 
Pilate,” ora Quarto, Photograph, or Pictorial Album. For 
another kind, the premium is @ copy of “Peterson” for 
1883, 
engraving or either of the Albums, and also a copy of “Pet= 
erson.” For our very largest clubs, the magazine and both 
the engraving and either of the Albums, are given, treo 
Premiums in all! No other magazine offers such induce- 
inents. Only our immenso circulation enables us to do it, 

Now is the time to get up clubs, Everybody will subscribe 
for “Peterson,” if its merits and cheapnoss aro fairly put 
Vofore them, Re first in the field. A specimen will be sent, 
étatis, if written for, 





Vor still another kind, there are two premiums: tho 


Do not lose a moment, 


Aways Br Dotno Someriixc.—The cheerful people are 
the industrious ones, It is the idle who are most subject to 
fits of melancholy. Tn this respect, women have a great 
advantage over mon, in their love for faney-work, Em- 
broidery, for instance, just occupies the mind and body suffi- 
cieutly without oyertasking either. Men, when they have 
nothing to do, take to smoking, sometimes even to drinking. 
Severe, exhausting labor is not to be desired hy anybody, a3 
aru But occupation, and constant occupation, is health- 
igst for both mind and body, It is the industrious who are 
tho happiest and best-tompered. 





Companr Tins Magazine with any one of the same price, 
or anything like the price, and seo for yourselves if it is not 
the cheapest as well as the best of its kind, 
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Narunat Frowens Vor Tun Harr, Eve—Tho prettiest 
ornament for the hair or the corsage is a natural flower, 
whenever it can be had, No artificial ones can be so beau- 
tiful. All flowers will not do: some fade too soon; but there 
are others which, with proper management, will last. Tho 
first point, therefore, is to choose the right ones. None of a 
succulent character should be adopted. It would he well, 
also, that those selected should. possess a cortain bulk, ‘Tho 
petals should be stout, the stems wiry or woody, and the 
folinge of leathery and substantial texture. There is no 
difficulty in getting a camelia to Jast fresh and in good cou- 
dition for a whole evening, Rosebuds will also endure ina 
{ similar manuer; so will Gardenias, Bonvardias, aud sprays 
of jasmine: but pansies, for tustance, would fail in an hour. 
With this caution, then, as to the selection of subjects, wo 
may proceed to the second point, that of preparation, which 
consists of mounting and making up—a matter, in a groat 
degree, for individual taste, It is. as well to observe, bofore 
going further, that all flowers and foliage may be made 
more enduring by the aid of a clear and colorless solution of 
isingliss, or the whitest gum-arabic; a drop or two being 
{ let full into the centre of the flower, aud the Jeaves just 
} washed lightly over, both being allowed to dry before being 
j mule up. This holds good either for sprays or wreaths, 
{ Wire will be required to fix everything in its proper phic. 





} Fino green moss, to be worked in at the backs of flowers aud 
} supports, moistened: before use, and, where the flowers are: 
white, 0 little of the best cotton wool, also moist, will help. 
to keep them fresh, The wiring onght to be kept out of 
} sight, which can be easily managed by keeping the leaves 
| Wellinfront, Beware of using such flimsy things as mai 
‘hair for support; this will fail and flag long before an 
{ evening is over, and destroy the effect of whatever is mixed 
i 
} 





n= 


With it Roses, camelins, and such stout flowers, will only 

reqnire the piercing wire to be run through the base one, 
j the ends being brought down and twisted in, so as to support 
} the leaves in shape. Always use the finest wire that, will 
| suffice to give stability and enduring form to the arranges 
{ mont, whether sprays or wreaths, Do not join many colors 
{ together, as in bouquets, nor have too many flowers, nor use 
{ large leaves, for wreaths. Lightness and enice are prefer- 
{able ton thnstive abundance; ubit iemear sly necessary to 
indicate to ladies the importance of “keeping” in their 
arrangements as to this class of orvament. White, red, and 
pink or rose will be the colors most generally useful, and 
“candle-light” Color of course must be selected for evening, 

Tur Ory Estanusuep Magazines, such as “Peterson,” 
are the ones to subscribe for, as their long-continued career 
| Proves that they have kept their promises, and so gained, 

deservedly, the confidence of the public. Every year a 
; crowd of new periodicals starts up, most of which die hofore 
, the twelvemonth is out, defranding the subscrilicrs who have 
(prepaid. If you wish to be sure of getting your magazine, 
} subscribe for “ Peterson.” 











Wr Ann Quite Uxanmn to gratify all the requests for 
patterns, designs, etc,, that we receive. To do so would 
} requiro a magazine ten times our size. But wo give all wo 
Ycan find room for, selecting: those which appear to ba the 
| most in demand, Tf a subscriber asks for a design, and it 
| does not appear, she will know it is for want of room, not 
‘ for any other reason, 











Our Great Premrum For 1883.—By a fortunate cireum- 
stance we are enabled to offer, for 1883, a8'a premium for \ 
getting up clubs; the most vuluable engraving ever issued, 
either by us or by anybody else. This is an original stee 
engraving, (27 inches by 20,) after Muncaksy’s great painting, 
“Christ Before Pilate "—perhaps tie most wonderful of Ue 
century. ‘The picture is one to appeal to every heart. It 
is so real that the spectator seems to be actually present. The 
prominent object is the patient, forgiving, divine face of 
Christ. ‘Then there is Pilate, with his puzzled, hesitating 
air; the angry hate, the scowling brows of the High 
Priests and Scribes; the wild, almost insane rage in some { 
of the crowd, especially in that of the man crying “ Crucify 
him, erneify him; and more than ‘all, the unspeakable } 
pathos in the countenance of the pitying young mother, 
who, with her babe in het arms, stands looking on in one 
corner, Never before was that ever memorable scene 60 
vividly conceived, much less go successfully and powerfully 
depicted. The picture, on its exhibition in Paris, was 
purchased at once by the French Government, for the 
enormous price of one hundred thousand francs. No 
family in the land should be without this engraving. 

But as there may be some persons who have already their § 
walls covered with engravings, we offer in place of tho} 
“ Christ Before Pilate,” either our TMlustrated Quarto Album, 
ora handsome Photograph Album, or our Pictorial Annual, ? 
with 20 steel engravings, such as we give in the magazine. 
In all such cases, however, the person sending the club 
must say which Album is preferred. ; 
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Our Provontan ANNUAL, made up of twenty fine impres- 
sions from the best of the steel engravings: that have 
appeared in this magazine, is still offered as a premium for 
getting up clubs, to those who prefer it to the “ Christ Before 
Pilate,” or either of the other Albums. We offer, thus, three 
Kinds of Albwns, as a premium, to those who haye enough 
large engravings for framing, and theretore do not wish 
more, Though the “Christ Before Pilate” is an engraving 
such as no one, we think, can afford to be without. 

No Orner Macazinx of equal merit is as low-priced as 
“Peterson.” No other is as cheap to club subscribers. No 
other gives premiums, really as good, for so little work. Get 
up clubs, therefore, for 1883. Begin at once. 

Tux Prospenity of this country, generally, was never 80 
great, Remember this when Thanksgiving Day comes. 





NOTICHS OF NEW BOOKS. 


History Of Woman Sujrage. Eaited by Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton, Susi B, Anthony, and Matilda, Josyn Gage. Vol. I, 
8vo. New York: Fowler & Wells—We had the pleasure of 
noticing the first volume of this very interesting history, on 
its appearance last year; and now hasten to bear renewed 
testimony to the faithful and thorongh manner in which the 
work is being carried out. The present yolume continues 
the history from 1861 to 1876. It is embellished by several 


For many clubs, an extra copy of the magazine will be } portraits, none of which give one the least idea of what are 
sent. For others, and larger ones, a copy of the engraving } vulgarly called “strong-minded ” women, and several of 
or cither of the albums. ‘The inducements to get up clubs { which represent ladies that would be called pretty, even by 


were never before 80 great, and probably will never be 60 
great again, The engraving, especially, is a’ prémium a 
such high merit as was never offered befofe by this or any i 
other periodical. But see the Prospectus. 

> Now is the time to get up clubs for 1883. If you defer too 
long, others may get ahead of you. Every year we receive 
letters saying: “If I had commenced sooner, I could have 
done much better, for everybody likes Peterson.” Specimens 
are sent, gratis, if written for, to those persons wishing to 
get up clubs. 


Women Onerxs, according to the London Daily Telegraph, 
are found in England to possess many advantages over male 
ones. Theyare always punctial and docile, and never come } 
to the office in the morning stupid from a “gay supper the 
night before.” Hard as they work during the day, they are 
always fresh for society in the evening. They generally } 
'y soon, it is said, and marry well, because their profes- } 
sion makes them bright and quick. This renders vacancies 
frequent, and promotion rapid in consequence. For those 
who will not or cannot marry, office-work provides a quiet, 
steady, and decorous career, 











Susrrowers are going out of fashion, Tven Oscar } 


Wilde has turned against them, Ife now says that he never } 
recommended them to be worn: on the stalk they are pretty { 
enough; but in a lady's corsage, or evon in a vase, they are { 
out of place. They have been replaced by cowslips, oxlips, | 
Duttereups, kingcups, marigolds, marshmallows, during the { 
past season, when natural flowers could be obtained. 

¢ 











Neven Tank Or Yourserr in general society, There is 
nothing so rade and offensive, Even in the family circle, § 
unless on rare occasions, it is annoying, for it is one of the 





worst forms of yanity and selfishness. 


Spunsous JAPANESE WARE of every kind is now extensively ; 
manufactured. Buyers should be on their guard. 


those of “the world, worldly.” The editors have won for 
themselves the very greatest credit by the manner in which 
they have executed their task, The amount of Jabor 
involved is alone considerable, for this second yolume is a 
handsome octavo of nearly a thousand pages. 


Leaflets From Standard Authors. Prescott, Compiled by 
Josephine BE, Hodgdon, 1 vol, 12mo, Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott & Co.—This is the first of a series of yolumes which 
are intended to give, in neat type and on good papor, some 
of the best passages of the best standard authors, ‘The idew 
is an excellent one, for it will introduce many persons to 
our standard writers, and make them apxious for a better 
acquaintance, who otherwise might never know them 
at all. The selection of Prescott, too, as the author to, 
Degin with, is quite felicitons; for of all our historical 
writers, he is the most brilliant, and on that acconnt will 
always be the most popular. The present compilation has 
been made by Josephine B, Hodgdon, who has performed 
her task with equal taste and discrimination. 

Syleiw’s Betrothed, By Henry Greville, 1vol.12mo.. Phile- 
delphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—This is even better than 
“TDosia,” which, heretofore, we have thought the best of this 
writer's works. It is not only unusually interesting asia 
story, but is a very capital study of French society. The 


3 translation is by Mary Neal Sherwood, of whom Richard 





Grant White has said: “Her English is admirable, and such 
as we almost never see in such literary work.” The volume 
is printed in clear bold type, on thick cream-colored paper. 

‘he Art Of Oratory, System of Delsarte, From the French 
of M. L’Atbe Delaumosne, By Francis A, Shaw, 1 vol., 12mo. 
Albany: Edger 8. Werner-—A very excellent treatise, with 
numerous illustrations, which, we should think, would teach 
the art of oratory, with the appropriate gestures, as fully as 
it could over be taught at all. 


Hints On School Education And Discipline. By WH. Z. Taw- 
derbach, 1 vol, 12mo. Philadelphia: J, B, Lippincott d: Co 
—The author of this excellent little treatise is the Principit 
of the well-known Lauderbach Academy. ‘The merit of t& 
book is proved by the fact that this is a sixth edition. 
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404 OUR ARM-CHAIR.—MOTHERS?’ DEPARTMENT, ETC. 
Ae 
OUR ARM-CHAIR. icinal virtues (if it posesses any), Its chief reputation was 
We Caution the public once more against persons pro- } in pulmonary and urinary affections, for which, I might add 
Sessing to be agents for “Peterson,” who go about the } & passant, it is most probably inferior to a good mucilage 
country soliciting subscriptions, and offering « premium to } (infusion) of flaxseed. 
every subscriber, In the first place, we do not give premiums }  HeateAut, Seur-Hxat, Canrenten’s Saye, Ero. Br 
to subscribers for subscribing : all we can afford we put into } NELLA Votoanis.—This is also a very common perennial 
the magazine: when a premium is given by a magazine, the { Jabiate plant, growing along roadsides, etc, It is charac- 
magazine is, to that extent, just so much the poorer. The } terized by an erect, square, purplish-brown stem, eight to 
only prominms we give are to persons getting up clubs, { twelve inches high, branching, especially towards the lower 
which is quite a different thing. In the second place, we } Part; leaves petiolate, ovate-oblong, one to three inches in 
Ihave no agents for whom eo are responsible. The trne way isto | Tensth, dentate; spikes of flowers ono to thrve inches Jong; 
Join wclub that is gotten up by some person you know or | OIA violet-purple, bilubiates upper lip erect, arched, en- 
know of, or to remit direct to us, accorting to the instrue- j tite; lower lip depending, three-lobed; the middle one 
tions at the end of our Prospectus. Iu the latter ease, we } Toundedl, concave, crenulate; corolla tube a little contracted 
take the risk, at its throat; spikes, with cymules few-tlowered, crowded 
ns into imbricated oblong terminal heads of one to threo 
Baok Numpens Or Tas Maaaztvr for 1880, 1881, and 1389, { inches. ‘ . 
may be had of news agonts, or of the publisher. If your } The medicinal virtues Indicated by its several common 
local news agent says tho number you ask for is out of } BAMCS are not recognized by medical men at this day, or 
Print, oF that he cannot supply it, write to us, and we will } WY othors. But Hfty years ago, the writer, was informed by 
furnish it, at the retail price, postage free. a carpenter fifty years of age, that some thirty years previ- 
ee ously, when he was an apprentice, the jours, when injured 
No Orne Comntves,So Mvcrt.—The Fort Madison (Towa) } bY tools, would pluck a stem of this plant, bruise it, and 
Democrat says of this magazine: “No other combines so} APPIY it to the wounded part with excellont results. The 
many qualities, and has such sustained merit in every | Plant, consequently, was known to them at, that time as 


















































department: it is emphatically the cheapest“and best.” carpenter's salve, It might be well for mothers to male a 
at note of this, as they are called upon very frequently, in th 
S country, to bind np damaged fingers and thumbs of their 
{ youthful progeny, who will uso, slyly or otherwise, edged 
tools on every occasion offering. ‘The writer also knows an 
old woman who makes a salve of this plant, by bruisiny 
and stewing it in lard, with a little white wax, which she 
= calls king-eure-all, She uses it in wounds, cuts, old sores, 

. Rap ane Nea ae ulcers, etc, Let mothers try it. 


MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. SO ASSET O RET RE 


(Menrea1 Borany—Or tie Ganpen, Ftexp, anp Forrst.] 








Horsrorn’s Actp Puospare is a preparation of the phos: 
phates-of lime, magnesia, potash, and iron, in such form as 
to be readily assimilated by the system. Descriptive pam- 
Phlet sentfree. Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. 1. 











PUZZLE DEPARTMENT. 


AQ-Everything reluting to this department must be sent 

ao epee Ani Bay Mas Ds to GEORGE CHINN, Mansiriean, Mass, All communi- 
Sse “ cations are to be headed: “For Perensos’s.” Allare invited 

No. XI.—Gorn-Tnran—Corris Terrors. to send answers, also to contribute original puzzles, which 


A little indigenous perennial plant, like the Golden Seal, } Should be accompanied by the answers. 
belonging to the Buttercup family, (Ranunculaces,) with a 
slender, bright-yellow, creeping root, whence its common 
name, Gold-Thread. It is a low, smooth herb, with radical 
leaves and one-flowered scapo, Sepals, five to seven, oblong, 
concave, colored, deciduous. Petals, five to seven, small and 
stamen-like, clavate and tubular at apex. The flowers present 
® whitish appearance, the small yellow petals being incon- 
rpicuous. Rhizoma, thread-like, of a golden yellow. ‘This 
little plant seems to delight in dark, shady, and cold swamps 
of our northern latitudes, abounding in Canada and New 
England. The root is decidedly bitter and tonic, possessing 
considerable medicinal virtues, The Shakers deal‘in it 
Javgely. It differs from quassia and other simple tonics inas- 
much as it isa good remedy in aphthaus ulcers of the mouth, 
either in infusion or hy chewing it, Mothers can buy it in 
ounce packages, as put up by *4e Shakers, and use it asa. 
good alterative tonic in we-kness of the stomach, want of 
appetite from arrestatior of secretory action, in cases of 
frequently recurriug “Icers of the mouth, cheoks, or lips, 
etc., as before mentioned. 


‘No. 175.—Easy Cross-Worp Eniama. 


My first is in cat, but not in dog, 
My second’s in Doard, but not in log. 
My third is in street, but not in road. 
My fourth is in paid, but not in owed, 
My fifth is in mot; but not in set. 
My sixth is in got, but not in let, 
My soventh’s in eat, but not in drink, 
My cighth is in bear, but not in mink. 
My ninth is in found, but not in lost. 
My tenth is in fired, but not in tossed, 
My eleventh’s in creep, but not in run, 
My twelfth is in laugh, but not in fun, 
My thirteenth’s in wild, but not in tame. 
My whole is a worthy man of fame. 
Oregon, Wis. Fronuxcr Rion. 


‘No. 176.—TRanspostrioxs, 


Group Tyy Srt1-oven-tir-Grounp. Nepata Gurcuoma. ‘Yam tuorfen yewae a rwetah rof ouy, 
—This humtro jittle plant belongs to the Labiate family, and Fo ial het hoicects wolfers. 
was noticed months ago under the head of Catuip. It is a Amy lal oury thyabrids thirbg seno eb, 
mall perennial herb, growing abundantly in grassy places, Dan lal rouy sady eb paphy shnro, 
along fences and hedges, and often in house-yards. Its odor } Oregon, Wis. Karm TL. Burge. 


is rather disagreeablo, Formerly it held a place in the United 
States Dispensatory, and at one time was a popular domestic No. 177.—Hinvew Cities. 
Temedy, thongh without sufficient results to justify its claims. } 1. Do very large cities have alleys? 

Its taste is bitterish, and boiling water exhausts all its med- | 2. Hele» aud I have beon to the fair. 
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2. You speak too low, Ella. ¢ 
4, A wall! a wall! w wall! Come and see it. : 
5. Go on, Sambo, stony though the road may be, i 
6. Look ut Roy’s Lands, mother! 
2 
: 
: 








Oregon, Wis. Anna Exisvorri. 


No. 178.—Dramonp. 


1. A letter, 2. A drink. 3, Full of leaves, 4. Astern. 
5, A letter. ; 
Greenfield, Ta. Gente Knantet. § 


il ; 
Ansiwers Next Month, i 


Answers To Puzztrs in THE October Numper. 


No. 173. 
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No. 174. 


1. Sharp, harp. 
2, Shark, hark. 


3. Park, ark, 
4, Manger, anger, 








GARDENING. 


Roses may be planted this month, if they have had a 
check by frost and their wood is ripe. Any time from the } 
present up to Christmas may be selected for moving old rose- f 
trees, or putting in new ones, It would also be well now to 
shorten all the ong branches of your standard roses that 

e grown large and heavy, as the high winds are apt to 
do them considerable damage ; but all pruning (as geciseatlys$ 
practiced) must not be attempted before March. We do not ¢ 
believe in autumn pruning. Climbing roses must be well | 
fastened, and’ the loose branches cut away. Protect your $ 
tenderer sorts, such as the tea-scented, Bourbons, etc., by 
mulching the roots, and shielding the branches with some } 
such stuff'as dried fern or litter. Wicker baskets are useful ; j 

for this purpose, although, perhaps, a trifle unsightly. i 

Crocr’ses, an many other smaller bulbs, like snowdrops, { 

aconites, etc. should be planted at once, if you have not } 
already done so. It is very eflective to plant the atte 

bulbs in patches of six, alternating the colors; thus you m: 

Degin with a patch of yellow, then plant one of Dine, then 2 

white, and back again to yellow. ‘The bulbs should be put | 

into the ground at a depth of two inches, and six inches | 

from the edge of the border, and they will give a fine display ‘ 

early in the spring, ‘This method is an improvement on the | 
old-fashioned way of planting the bulbs singly, in a row. 

HYacintis fn beds like any good garden soil well draitied ; 

for they will uot bear to stand in any damp place daring the ; 
* winter. ‘The bulbs should be planted three inches deep and { 
six inches apart, ‘The hyacinth is so hardy that no pro- 
tection is reqnired, unless extremely low tempeniture occurs | 
after they have begun to grow freely, when dry litter is as | 


Hy 


effectual ns anything. The Roman hyacinths afford an early } 
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“NEW COOK-BOOK. 


supply of bloom, as they can be forced into flower six weeks 
after they are potted, and a continuous supply can be kept 
going until the general collection of hyacinths are in flower. 
Plant the bulls four or six in a pot. 

‘A very pleasing effect may Le produced in spring by now 
planting large masses of snowdrops, crocuses, and daffodils 
in Hee grass, in frout of shrabbery borders, or under trees. 
‘These should be planted in patches, and not too close to 








{ the house, as the tops ought not to be cut down in spring 


until after they are dead, which leaves them somewhat 


$ unsightly for a time. Snowdrops and crocuses may be put 


in by making holes with an ordinary dibber, afterwards 
covering the bulbs with a little loose soil. For daffodils, 
lioles must be made with a spade, but whichever way 
the planting is effected, it can be done, with ordinary care, 
without destroying the beauty of the lawn. 





OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

Aa-Ecery Receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 

‘SOUPS. 

Poor Man's Soup.—A sheep's head, six carrots, six turnips, 
six onions of moderate size, herbs and celery, one quart of 
dried peas, twelve quarts of water; any vegetables in season 
may be introduced, and a little dry mint sprinkled in isa 
great improvement. Clean aud soak the head thoroughly 
for two or three hours, and put it on the fire with twelve 
quarts of water and vegetables, cut up small, about twelve 
o'clock the day before wanted; skim well. Iu the evening, 
add the peas, pepper and sult, and still leave the soup to 
simmer. ‘The next morning, early, take out the meat, and 
let the soup simmer until twelve o'clock, when it will be 
ready; the meat should be cut up and pnt back in it before 
serving. Pearl Larley may be used instead of the peas. 


Vegetable Soup.—Pass through a sieve all the vegetables 
used to make vegetable stock; melt a piece of butter in a 
saucepan, add a little flour to it, mix it well, then add the 
Vegetable pulp. Stir well, and meisten with as much of the 
stock as may be necessary. Let the soup boil; stir into it, 
off the fire, the yolks of two eggs, beaten up with a little 
water, and strained. Serve with pieces of toasted bread, 
fried in butter, 

‘MEATS, ETC. 

hajout of Pigcons“Firek, leah vend! wash the pigeons, 
then puta very little water in a kettle, and put them in; let 
them simmer gently until tender; then remoye, keeping 
them hot, and if there is not enough gravy in the kettle, add 
alittle more water; put in two ounces of butter, a little salt, 
{ pepper, and sweet marjoram; let all these boil together; 
thicken with a little dusting of flour; then put lack the 
pigeons, and let all boil for a few minutes, so as to season 
them; have some toast sippets cut into diamonds, put them 
uround the edge of a dish, and put the birds and gravy in 
the centre. 


Veal Cheese-—Take a shoulder of veal, take out the bone, 





{ cnt it in small pieces, with just water enough to cover it; 


stew until tender; take out all the pieces of gristle, mince it 
{ fine, and return to the liquor it was boiled in; then add one 
{ pound of cold boiled pork chopped fine, one tablespoonful of 
salt, one teaspoonful each of pepper and mace, some sweet 
herbs, and two well-beaten eggs; put all into an earthen 
dish, with a plate on the top, and bake one hour, To be 
eaten cold. 

To Make Tough Beef Tender—Cut your steaks the day 
before using into slices about two inches thick, rub them. 
over with a small quantity of soda, wash off next morning, 
cut it into suitable thicknesses, and cook. The same process 
will answer for fowls, legs of mutton, ete, ‘Try jt, all who 
Joye delicious, tender dishes of meat. 
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DESSERTS, 


Baked Apple Pudding.—Kive moderate-sized apples, two 
tablespoonfuls of finely-chopped suet, three eggs, three 
tablespoonfuls of flour, one pint of milk, a little grated nut- 
meg. Mix the flour to a smooth batter with the milk; add 
the eggs, which should be well whisked, and put the latter 
into a well-buttered pie-lish, Wipe the apples clean, but do 
not pare them; cut them in halyes, and take out the cores; 
lay them in the batter, rind uppermost; shake the suet on 
the top, over which also grute a little nutmeg; bake in a 
moderate oven for an hour, and cover, when served, with 
sifted loaf-sugar, ‘This pudding is also very good with the 
apples pared, sliced, aud mixed with the batter. 

lune Mange—In two pints of sweetened cream (or milk) 
put one ourice of Russia isinglass und a little sult; place it 
over the fire, and stir the isinglass until dissolved, then boil 
it well for ten miuutes; it will not taste 60 rich if only 
scalded; flayor and strain into a pitcher; stand the pitcher 
where it will keep hot and all the sediment will settle; 
pour carefully into forms, that the sediment may not darken 
the ornaments. If peach water or almoud is usod for 
flavoring, put it in after boiling, ‘The peel of a lemon and 
stick cinuamon boiled together in the milk is very pleasant, 


Mousseline Pudding—Four ounces of pounded sugar, four 
ounces of fresh butter, the rind of one lemou, aud the juico 
of two, with the yolks of ton eggs, to be mixed together in a 
saucepan and stirred on a slow fire until quite hot then 
stain the mixture into a basin, and amalgamate lightly with 
it, as you would for a souls, the whites of the eggs whisked 
into a stiff froth. Pour into a woll-buttered mould, and 
steam for twenty ininutes, Serve with jam sauce under 
(apricot or red currant jelly). The water should boil when 
the pudding is put in to steam, but on no account after, 


Tout Pait—Vor this nice dessert-cake are required the 
yolks of four egus, three tablespoonfuls of sugar, the same of 
flour, abot two tablespoonfuls of milk, and the juice of half 
asinall lemon; the whites of threw eggs are beaten to a stiff 
froth and mixed with the yolks, flour, etc., the compound 
being then put in a buttered pan and placed ina quick oven. 
“Tout frit” signifies quickly done, and a very appropriate 
name it is for this cake, as bitt little over fifteen minutes aro 
required for its production, 


Gooseberry Jelly (Green).—Boil some carofully-pickod green 
ooseborries in water, threo-quartors of a pint to each pound 
of fruit, reduce them toa pulp—it will take al@ut half an 
hour—strain through a jelly-bag, weigh tho juice, and to 
eyery pound allow one pound of pounded sugar; boil up the 
Juice quickly, add the sugar, boil till reduced to a jelly (about 
twenty minutes), skim and stir well; pour into pots. 


DISHES FOR INVALIDS, 


Minced Chicken or Mutton, with Eqgs—Take—if chicken— 
somo of the white meat from the breast, and remove all skin 
‘nd ontside parts: if mutton, an underdono slice or two 
from a leg, saddle, or loin; mince it very finely; put it into 
astewpan, with a little very good strong gravy or beef-tea, 
free from fat; flavor it, if liked, with a few herbs and spices, 
and simmer gently until quite hot, but not. boiling; then 
thicken it with a little butter and flour, and season to taste 
with pepper and salt, Put this mince on a, small dish, and 
serve on the top a nicely-poached egg. 

Small Meat Boudins—Take about a half-pound of well- 
Prepared veal, rabbit, chicken, or gamo; mince them finely, 
and then pound them quite smooth, moistoning with some 
strong veal or chicken, Now pass all through a wire sieve, 
then add one onnes of butter, an egg well beaten, and a 
small quantity of cream, with salt, pepper, and mace to 
mix and pound well; put the mixture into some 
jlain monlds, buttered, and steam for fifteen to twenty 


minutes, These can be served with a white béchamol, or 
creain, or tomato sauce, 
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Potted Chicken or Game—Take the white meat of some 
| poultry or game, well freed from skin and outside parts, and 
} pound them in a mortar with some fresh butter, about one- 
} third of the weight of the meat, season with pounded mace, 
| pepper, sult, and cayenues and when reduced to a smooth 
| Paste, put it into pots aud cover with the clarified butter. This 
} can be used as a relish on bread and 
varied with flavorings when approved. 





butter, and can be 





Croquetles.— Add to some carefully-prepared and very 
{ finely-minced meat, poultry, or game, the beaten-up yolk of 
} an egg; roll the mixture up into sumall balls, egg, bread- 

crumb, and fry them in hot lard or butter. A little grisply- 
fried parsley to garnish the above will add to the tempting 


appearance of the dish, even if not wholesome for tho 
} invalid, 





Panade.—Take a quart saucepan, break into it one slice of 
a lozf an inch thick; add a piece of butter or sweet dripping 
half an ounce, half fill tue sueepan with hot water, a little 
salt and a little pepper just to taste, and boil and stir the 
whole until it is a soft paste. It is very soothing and 
reviving, especially on a cold day, aud the cost is next to 
nothing. 





n or Game, with Vegetables.—Take the white meat of 
} cken or game, and mince it finely; put it into a 
cepan with a little good gravy, a little butter, flour, and 
pepper and salt; simmer until hot, then add a few cooked 






Peas, French beans cut up finely, or a little tomato sauce; 
toss all on the fire together, and servo very hot. 

Purée of Chicken.—To make this, after having been minced 
a8 above, the chickon must be pounded ina mortar, seasoned 
with pepper and salt, and then, with a small quantity of 
good white sauce, stirred over the fire until hot; this can 
also be served under a poached egg, aud within a wall of 
French beans, mashed potatoes, ete. 


SANITARY. 


Remedy for Chapped Hands.—Quarter of an ounce of 
camphor, the same of sweet-oil and white wax; place 
together in a cup to melt until thoroughly mixed. Wash 
the hands clean, and wipe dry; apply, before retiring. 

A good Lip-Sulve, useful for chaps, ete. is made of equal 
parts of almond or olive-oil, and the best white wax; melt 
the latter in a clean gallipot, set at the side of the fire, then 
} add the oil, 

} 
; 


Remedy for Chilbluins.—If they are very bad, apply at 
} night a plaster of brown sugar, mixed with scrapings of 


jconmon soap; wash the fyet daily with brown soap and 
} water, 





FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER. 

Fra. 1.—Rrorrrron-Dnevss, or Dank Canpixar-Rep Sunar 
Sixx, Tho lower part of the skirt is trimmed with two side- 
Plaited flounces of the silk, with a white lece ruflle betveen. 
The upper flounce has fan-shaped plaitings insorted. "Pho 
| top one is finished with a white laco ruffle, which trims the 
| broad collar, and extends in a jabot down the front of the 
dress, Black luce would bo very rich on this dress, and lesa 
conspicuous than the white lace, 








} Fra. 11.—Hovse-Dress, or O1ave-Browx Stuk. This ex- 

S coedingly. stylish dress, which suggests that of Marie de 

} Medici, is made of a trained underskirt of the wilk, with side 

| pieces of olive-brown watored silk, striped with a darker 

| shade of velvet. Down the front of tho skirt are many. uar- 

| row plaitings, eaught togethor low down by a large rosette. © 

} The panier is platted into the waist, and turned under, 
forming a puff. The close-fitting waist is made of the 

| olive-brown watered silk, striped with velvet, It is fastened 

i down the front with buttons of old silver, and has 9 shoulder 


RR 





OUR PARIS LETTER. 








Knot on the left shoulder. The sleeves are of the striped 
material, with cufis of the plain silk. 

Fig. 111,—Dinnen-Derss, oF Buve Six. The underskirt 
is of plain blue silk, with an organ-pipe plaited flounce. } 
‘The apron front and long train are of watered silk, of the | 
color of the underskirt.. The apron front is trimmed with a j 
yuflle, on the plain parts of which are ornaments of iridescent / 
Leads, and the train is edged with a narrow rufile of tho { 
plain silk. The coat-waist is of the plain silk, and orna-} 
mented with iridescent beads, Full standing-up collar of } 
white lace. 











Fic, 1¥.—Visirinc-Diess, or Forrst-Grery Fiounep 
Casusenn. The bottom of the skirt is laid in side-plaitings. } 
‘Above this, the skirt is of very richly-colored satin, in pur- } 
plo, gold, and black stripes, and is fastened on the left side } 
dy large buttons. The green cashmere skirt falls low and 
plain on the right side, and is draped very high on the left § 
side, Tho close-fitting waist is double-breasted, and buttons } 
diagonally from the left shoulder. Large hat, of forest-green } 
velvet, trimmed with a blue feather 3 
; 








Fig. v.—Visirine-Dress, or Dank-Gneen SILK. 
Vottom has a plain flounce, headed by several rows of sivér- 
ring. The cloak is of black velvet, made in a long plain } 
axcque shape, with wide loeves inserted, . The trimming { 
around the bottom, of the sleeves, and the collar and muff, } 
are of brown fur. Botmet of black velvet, with yellow 
plume and strings. 





Fies. vi anp vit.—Front axp Back or tHe D’Onsay } 
Manrr-Coat. This coat, to look well, shonld be sade by a } 
tailor. It is of dark-brown cloth, with a large collar, and ; 
revers and pieces sct in the skirt atthe back, of a darker } 
shade of brown. It has two rows of buttons, and is cut away 
square in front. Brown plush Lonnet. 

Fic, yii.—Paustor, ron Drsp Movrx1Na, to be made of 
Diack cloth, trimmed with cr8pe. ‘The sleeve is in the Hub- 
Dard form. Thete is a large crepe collar, and the front is 
trimmed with plaited crépe. Bonnet of dull black silk, 
trimmed with crepe. 

Fie. 1x— Vener Pauetor, Trrmep wit Errnen SkusK 
on Seat. Cloth might be substituted for the velvet, and } 
plush for.thefur. ‘The lining isof plaid satin, Tho dolman } 
sleeves are bordered with a deep band of fur, and the collar } 
is entirely of fur. Bonnet of brown plush, with ostrich 
feathers. 

Fics. x AND x1.—Froxt axp Back or Hovsr-Daess, 
or Gray Saris AND Puusit. The skirt is bordered with two 
satin plaitings, headed by a pulling of satin. Puffings of 
satin also extend up each side of the skirt, between the plush 
overskirt, which opens at the sides, and them falls perfect! 
straight and plain, back and front. ‘The body is of plush, 
‘and terminates with satin paniers. Large bow of the gray 
satin at the back. Collar of gray satin. 

Fic. x1t—WAnKine-Daess, oF Atwonn-Cotorep Crorit. 
The underskirt is of brown camel’shair, with a knife- 
plaited rnfde. The almond-colored cloth skirt falls perfectly 
plain in front, but is Iaid in deep plaits at the back, which 
turn underneath. The close-fitting bodice and coat-sleeves 
are ornamented with large brown wooden buttons, Almond- 
colored felt bonnet, trimmed with brown velvet, 

Fra. xnt.—WALKING-Daess, of Dank-Brve Wooren Prarn. 
‘The skirt is plain in front, and plaited at the sides and back, 
The overskirt opens with shawlike ends at the sides, 
crosses in front, and is draped at the back, Walking-jacket 
of dark-UIue cloth, fastened with silver buttons. Felt hat, } 
trimmed with blue ribbon and red flowers. 

Fra. xtv.—Warkixe-Drrss, oF Stare-Cororep CASHMERE. } 
Plain ruffle around the bottom, put on with shirrings. The ! 
front of the dress is composed of puffings of cashmere, headed } 
by rows of shirring. Ulster of plaid tweed, made with a } 
deep cape. Gray felt hat and plumes. } 
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Fic. xv.—Watxine-Dress, o Buack Sink. Sacque clonle 
of diagonal cloth, trimmed with black lynx fur. Greve hat 

GeneraL Remarks.—There are many new shades of old 
colors, Many of the biues have a grayish tinge, and oue of 
the prettiest for louse-wear is very light, and is called 
telegraph-blue or electric-light Vue. The reds vary very 
much, In ribbons and trimmings, it is difficult to tell 
where the red color ends and yellow begina, These last 
colors are very rich, very new and distinguishedlocking, 
but more becoming to brunettes than to blondes. When 
combined with black, however, they may safely be worn by 
anyone. 

Figured materials divide the palm with plain ones. Either 
is equally fashionable. Often a figured afd a plain material 
ure used in the same dress, but most frequently the color in 
Doth is the same, and not contrasting. This, however, is not 
obligatory; in fact, uothing is obligatory in the way of 
fashion, as we ave so frequently said, except that short 
resses are always worn for walking, and that even if a 
mall crinoline is worn, it must not extend to tlie front. 
whe sides and front of the dress must fall close, though a 
small tournure is now frequently added to the hack of the 











we 
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} dress, withont there is much puffed drapery behind, 


Passementerie or gimp is much used to trim cloth, eash- 
mere, and camel's-hair, as well as mantles, jackets, ete. 
Some tailor-made costumes are only machine-stitched, others 
are trimmed with gimp; but the gimp shonld be entirely 
without jet or beads of any kind. ‘The richer kinds of gimp 
are very expensive. 

The doth suits are vow more often in small checks, speckles 
and dashes of rich dark colors, than plain, as was formerly 
the case. Bottle-green, mahogany-brown, and very dark 
strawberry-red are new colors. For calling-dresses, much 
shot taffeta is used, and for walking-costumes, serse-cloth ; 
the skirts kilted and machine-stitched, and the jacket bodices 
braided. 

Jn the make of dresses there is nothing new; for everyone 
shapes a bodice or drapes a skirt as best suits them and is 
the most becoming, and thus a great yariety of costume is 
obtained. 

Some of the new mantles are loose, and reach below the 
knee, They are made with dolman-shaped sleeves, fre- 
quently slightly shirred at the neck, have a heavy ruche 
about the ueck, and are tied with a bow of ribbon with long 
ends, These wraps are made in light-colored and gay- 
figured camel’s-hair, and are comfortable-looking. They are 
also very stylish if made well and of pretty material; but 
with a home-made garment, a plain camel’s-hair is much 
safer, 

Bonnets and hats seem to have recovered from the vagaries 
of the summer and early autumn, and to have settled down 
to reasonable proportions, 





OUR PARIS LETTER. 
Rue pes Petits Cramps, 


One of the most gratifying features in the fushions of the 
present season is the return of the small bonnets. Feminine 
headgear had indeed assumed such overwhelming propor- 
tions, both as to size and trimning, that « reaction was 
inevitable, only it was hardly to have been hoped for 80 
soon, The change has come already, and it is altogether 
charming. The small bonnets are of the ever-popular capote 
shape, and are covered with velvet laid on in perpendicular 
folds, or else shirred across the centre of the crown, 
Medium-sized birds, such as doves or small paroquets, are 
often pliced at the sides of these small hats, which are also 
ornamented with pheasant breasts or wings, and sometimes 
with a cluster of small ostrich-tips encircling an aigrette of 
herons’ feathers. But this lust style is hy no means new, 
though always graceful and pretty. Velvet roses are the 
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newest flowers of the season; they come with the petals very 
finely shaded in different lines of red, und have quite a rich 
appearance, 

Worth’s show-rooms are now encumbered with a yery 
bewildoring choice of materials and styles, Heavy plain silks 
and satins, aud the new corded sillc stuffs culled Ottomane 
and Trocadero, dispute the palin of supremacy with yelvets 
and brocades, ‘The figures on the latter seem to increase in 
dimensions with the passage of cach season, and we are 
threatened with a return of those patterns of which it is 
recorded that it took two ladies to show off each design 
properly. Ono of the lutest ctyles is in satin, brocaded all 
over with a sunflower in its natural size, though fortunately 
in solid colors, ‘These gigantic figures are of course made up 
with plain satin or yelvet, and sometimes all three materials 
aro combined in a single dress. Worth is now making up a 
good many plain yelvets for evening-dress, The skirt is 
caught up just below the waist at the back in a large bow, 
with one loop at vither side. From between these loops the 
train falls in full folds, Tho front breadths part just below 
the waist, and are edged with a finger-wide black luce luid 
over red satin, Beneath is a petticoat frout, also of black 
Velvet, drawn into stight fullness, and raised at one side, 80 
a8 to show a narrow flounce of the velvet, headed with a full 
puff, Over this flounce is set one of black lace, The corsage 
fs cut low, with short sleeves, and is trimmed with black luce, 
lined with red satin, For short dresses, Worth employs 
velvet or faille, or else Ottomane mixed with figured plush. 
Faillo is not used for evening-dresses, as it does not 
drapo well, and lacks the Instre that makes satin and satin 
merveilleux so effective by gaslight. 

For walking-costumes, cloth suits trimmed with bands of 
velvet are greatly in favor, and are yery stylish when worn 
with a ruff and bonnet of the samo velvet as that upon the 
suit, Scotch cashmere is more fashionable than the camel’s- 
hair goods, Wraps aro in all sorts and styles aud shapes; 
mantles, dolmans, and loose long sucques being shown, 
Stamped velvet is still employed for cloaks of all kinds, 
though it is far less popular than it was last season, Wraps 
of this material sometimes show three different trimmings 
on one garment, such as full plaited raMles of black lace, 
combined with jet fringe aud a wider fringe of cheuille. 
Tho prettiest trimming of the season, for evening-dress, is a 
friuge composed of small floss-silk balls in shades to mateh § 
the figures on the brocade; it is light, delicate, and yet 

{ 
{ 








durable, and fs extremely tasteful. 

The new colors of tho yeasou are manifold. There is a 
series of new reds introduced, the most popular of which is 
adeep poppy shade known as “drop of blood (goulte de 
saig), Then there are yarious hues of bright crimson, 
known as raspberry, Oriental ruby, etc. which are in reality 
only modifications of the Magenta shades of some twenty 
yeurs ago. All tho new blues have a grayish cast, Moss- 
green is very popular for deni-tuilette, and 0 too is a rich 
and very handsome tint something between brown and 
crimson, which is called mahogany-color, It is very effec 
tive by gaslight, yet is not too brilliant for street-wear. 
The new shade of pink, known as “startled nymph,” is very | 

being between the line of a blush-rose and that of a ! 
; it is much more delicate than the crevettos and 
rose-pinks of last season, Tt combines very charmingly, in 
satin or satin merveillenx, with seal-brown velvet or plush, } 
‘This very dark-brown, a3 well as an extremely dark shade of 
phun-color, will bo much worn for street-costumes. this | 
winter, Velvet and cloth, or velvet and Scotch cashmere, | 
form the favorite combinations for street-dresses, 

Very elegant and becoming Donnets for evening-wear are 
mado by draping a scarf or fichu of Spanish lace over al 
speciilly-prepared frame, which gives the effect of a capote { 
when finished, but which has a rounded crown instead of a 
set one, ‘This frame is bordered ull around with small i 
ties or very small flowery, intermixed with foliage, except at 


























the ears, where the long ends of the scarf or fichu form the 
strings. Currants are used to border a bonnet of black Jace, 
and forget-me-uuts or palectinted violets are employed for a 
white one, The lace ends are attached together ut the throat 
with a tiny Louquet of berries or flowers. 

For evening-dresses, the material most in yogue will be 
satin meryeillyux for young girls, and velvet, or brocade and 
satin combined, for elderly ladies. Skirts compoved of ruflles 
of lace will still be used in evening-dress, with corsages of 
satin, These skirts are always made short; they lose their 
peculiar style when made even with a demi-train, A yery 
handsome short evening-dress is mado by covering a skirt 
with four plaited flounces, alternately of satin and faille of 
precisely the same color, The corsage is in satin, cnt 
square, and with balf-long sleeves, and is trimmed with 
ruffles of luce. For street-wear, the same style is duplicated 
in cashmore and satin, the corsage being in cashmere, with 
cuffs and collar of satin, If velvet and satin are employed, 
tho corsage must be of velvet, Ln all cases, the two materials 
must mutch perfectly in hue, 











Lucy H, Hooper. 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Pig, .—Lirrnr Grru's Costume, or Gray Cromm, The 
coat is of the Directoire shape, and is made of soft cloth, 
trimmed with plush, Tho fronts are double-breasted, and 
tho backs aro plaited, ‘The capo fastens slantwise, and is 
trimmed with plush, 

Fig. 1.—Doy's Costume, or Brown Chori. 
breasted, and has dark-brown collar and oufls. 

Fig. 111,—Boy's Surr, 
dark-blue plaid. 





It is donble- 





Tho trousers and overcoat are of 


Fig. 1v.—Bov’s Surr, or Craner-Coronen Dragonan Crom, 
Tho knickerbockers are rather tight, ‘he deep coat opens 
in front, showing a yest of the same material. Wide linen 
collar. 

Te. ¥.—Coat, For A Tarrin Ginn. This coat may be 
made of cloth, plush, or velvet, of any dark color. It is 
trimmed with heavy white guipure Ince, ‘The cape, as well 
a4 the pockets and cuffs, is trimmed with gnipure luce, 

MG. vi—Ginw’s Pareror, or Fawn-Cororen nor. It 
is trimmed down the front with brandebourgs. The pockets, 
narrow collar, and cufly, are of fur, 








OUR PURONASING AGENCY. 


After many urgent requests, we some time since established a 
Purchasing Agency, and encouraged by the sbstuntiat recognie 
tion that has followed our efforts to meet the wants of persons 
wishing the Lest selected goods from the KASTERN MARKETS, al the 
LOWEST PRICES, te again call attention to our rensunpassed ule 
vantages for supplying EVERYTICING weed in the MOUSE, to the 
entire satixfuction of all who favor ux with their orders. Speciat 
attention is given to every article bought; and the list includes 
Ladies!, Gentlemen's, ant Chiliiren’s Wear, Wedding Ouffits, 
Infants’ Wardrobes, Wedding, Holiday, and Birthday Presents, ete, 

The advantages gained by all persons sending their orders (0 
our Purchasing Agency lice been appreciated by the large wuniber 
who have been served since it has been established, in the saving 
of money, time, and trouble. 

Samples furnished, only on receipt of 25 cents. Circulars are 
Sree to any one writing for them, containing full particulars, awd 
mode of doing business, Remember alt are served, not only ue 
subscribers, but any one else in vant of gooils or wearing apparel 
Address all communications for our Purchasing Agency to 


MRS. MARY THOMAS, 
P. 0, BOX 1626, PHILADELPHTA, PA. 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS FOR DECEMBER. 


























































































































HOUSE-DRESS: FRONT AND BACK. 









































































































































CLOAK. WALKING-DRESS. 

















































































































































































































WALKING-DRESSES. 




































































HOUSE-DRESSES. 
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DESIGNS IN OUTLINE-STITCH. ANTIMACASSAR, OR COUNTERPANE. 
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DETAIL OF NIGHT-GOWN 
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SACHET, OR COUVERPIED, Erec., Ere. 
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THE OLD OAKEN BUCKET. 


As Published by SEP. WINNER & SON, 1007 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia, 
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ce) 1, How dear to this heart are the scenes of my ae When 
2. The moss-cover’dbuck-et I hail as a treasure, Hey 
8, How soonfromthegreenmossy rim to re-ceive it, 
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fond  re-col-lec-tion pre - sentsthemto view, The or-chard, the meadow, the 
oft - en atnoon when re-turn’d from the field, — I - found it the sourceof an 


pois'd on thecurb it re - elin’d to By lips, Not a full flowing gob-let could 
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deep tangled wildwood, And ev - 'rylov’dspotwhichmy in - fan-cy knew. The 
ex - qui-site pleasure, The pur - est and sweetest that na - ture can yield. How 
tempt me to leave it, Tho’ Riad with the nec-tar that Ju - pi - ter BIDS. And 
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wide-spreading stream, the mill thatstood nearit, The bridge and the rock where the 
ar-dent I seizedit with hands that were glowing, And quick to the white- pebbled 
now far re-moved from thelovedsit-u - a-tion,The tear of re - gret will in- 
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cat-a-ract fell; The cot of my fa - ther,the dai-ry houseby it, And 
bot-tom it fell; Thensoon withthe em - blem of healtho - ver-flow-ing, And 
tru-sive-ly swell; As fan - cy re-verts to my fa- ther’splan-ta-tion, And 
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e’en therudebuck-et that hung in the well, Theold oaken buck - et, the 
drip - ping withcool-nessit rose from the well. 
sighs forthe buck-et that hung in the well. 
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PRUE AND THE PROFESSOR. 





BY BARBARA YECHTON. 
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amid her auburn tresses, and brought out, 1s 
in a picture by Rembrandt, the lines of her 
graceful figure and the exquisite fit of her dress. 
Many ladies would have shrunk from the sun- 
shine, even in winter; but not a whit cared 
Prue. She was a veritable sun-worshiper; and 
to lie curled up in a Sleepy Hollow chair, with 
the sun shining softly upon her, and a new 
book in her hand, was to Prue a dream of bliss. 

She was so occupied now, and profoundly 
interested in her novel, when there came an 
interruption. The maid-servyant brought in a 
card. 
“A card? A visitor?” cried Prue, in dis- 
may. ‘And no one at home but myself!” 

She arose, half pettishly. ; 

‘*Professor Edson Partridge,” she read, 
scowling at the small piece of pasteboard. 
*«Ben’s paragon, whom he has invited for 

























































































































































































































































































































































comfortably-furnished room, one winter after-; inopportune time: we didn’t expect him before 
noon, lighting up the elegant yet home-like} to-morrow. Now I'll have to go and entertain 
furniture; resting lovingly on the plants in} him. How provoking! And Jane must be told 
the window: tinting the Jacqueminot roses in } to get his room ready. How I do dislike people 
the big Wedgewood bowl on the table; and/ having names of birds and beasts and things! 
dancing daintily about Miss Prudence Prescott, } Partridge—ugh! Might as well be duck, or 
who was the sole occupant of the apartment, if} goose, or chicken, at once. I’m so glad I 
we except a large tortoise-shell cat, nicknamed { hayen’t such a name. Pussy,” turning to the 


the Admiral. It shone into her eyes, «nd glowed { cat, “I wish you would go into the hall and 
(488) 
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to-day instead of to- 
morrow. Well, yeu and 
he, I see, have made 


friends. That's jolly. 
I knew you two would 
like each other first- 
rate.” 

Atthis astute remark, 
Prue elevated her chin 
in the air, while the 
Professor looked 
chievous. 

The days passed on. 
Christmas was rapidly 
approaching. But in 
spite of Ben’s beliefand 
desire, Prue and the 
Professor did not seem 
to become friends. They 
were extremely polite to 
each other: at 
Professor was 
polite; but Prue did not 
succeed as well. 

“<Tt’s all his name,” 
she said, once, when 
Ben had remonstrated. 
“Whenever he comes 
into the room, I imagine 
a gray-speckled name- 
sake skulking in behind 
him, And you know, 
Ben,” very plaintively, 
demolish that gentleman: you like birds, and I? “7 have always disliked birds. I would never 
don’t.” ‘Then, as the door opened, the book was | haye a canary or a mocking-bird. I don't even 
tossed on the chair; and with an injured air, ; care to eat game; and now to have a partridge 
the young lady advanced to meet the guest. ; forever thrust upon one is too aggravating. I 

Now it had so happened that Bridget had left } have no positive dislike for him, and I'll try to 
the door open after delivering the card, and Pro-} be civil; but one must draw the line somewhere, 
fessor Edson Partridge, out in the hall, got the | and I draw it at partridges.” 
benefit of Prue’s remarks. ‘Flattering, I must! “Very unfair, W-what’s in a name?” 
say,” he muttered, smiling under his mustache. ; commenced Ben, but was speedily ejected from 
He was even in repose a handsome man, tall and ; the room. 
graceful; but when he smiled, his whole face lit; So the days wore along. The weather was 
up. “That,” he said to himself, ‘‘must be } stormy and cold, and the Professor stayed a good 
Ben’s sister Prue. I wonder if the young lady’s deal in the house. Hence Prue had to get accus- 


mis- 






















































































opinion could ever be changed ?”” 

Calmly, most frigidly polite, Prue introduced 
herself, and shook hands. But conversation 
rather languished, though the Professor did his 
best. At last, Ben—awkward, near-sighted Ben, 
the torment and delight of Prue’s heart—came 
rushing in, in his headlong fashion. 

**8-so glad you've come,” he stammered, with 
abeaming face. ‘Forgot to tell you, Prue,” turn- 
ing to his sister, ‘I had a telegram saying the 


tomed to him, whether she would or not. He 
2 Wandered in and out of the parlor and library 
sin a tame-cat sort of fashion, and won golden 
; opinions by his kindliness and courtesy: at least 
from everybody except Prue. He and Prue 
somehow could not agree; they constantly had 
slong discussions about every imaginable and 
‘unimaginable subject, and they invariably ended 
by quarreling: that is, Prue quarreled; but the 
‘ Professor neyer by any chance lost his temper ; 
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he always continued polite: ‘ Aggravatingly so,” 
said the young lady. ‘He is the most, self- ; 
opinionated person I haye ever met. I shall‘ 
be glad when he goes home to Cambridge, and 
we can have our quiet evenings again. Some- 
how, his mere presence rasps me. I can’t even 
For Prue was looking 
rybody else had 
the moon 


enjoy this lovely scene.” 
out of her window, after e 
retired, at the leafless trees and 
wading through clouds. 

But the Professor showed no sign of going: ¢ 








indeed his time was not up, for he had been 
invited till New Year. Yet in spite of what 





she said, Prue had a certain pleasure in his 
presence after all. She could always tease 
him, and that had quite a zest for h To 
her astonishment, a week later, when Christmas 
had come and gone, and the Professor fixed a 
day for his departure, she did not feel the un- 
alloyed pleasure at the news which she had 
expected, She could not understand herself. 
What did it mean? She put this question to 
herself again, as she sat, once more, according 
to her habit, looking out at the moonlight, 











j after everybody else had retired. 
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The next day 
even, she continued so absorbed in reflection, 
that she forgot to quarrel with him, which un- 
usual occurrence impr 
she could have desired. 
Grandma owned some very 
which Prue always took charge of, considering 
its care and arrangement a pleasure. The 
morning before the Professor was to leave, Prue, 
in a plain gown, with her sleeves turned back 
from a pair of yery pretty round arms, stood on 


ed him as much as even 





fine old china, 
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“But my poor head 
is,” groaned the Profes- 
sor, clasping both hands 
over that member, and 
sinking into a chair. 

Meanwhile, the Ad- 
miral, the cause of all 
this excitement, slunk 
away, frightened, and 
sought the seclusion that 
a table granted. Here, 
furtively looking out at 
Prue, atid prepared for 
instant escape if she made 
for him, he sat calmly 
washing his face, as if 
such a contretemps were 
an every-day amuse- 
ment, and he had done 
nothing objectionable. 

‘Are you really hurt?”’ 
asked Prue, as the Pro- 
fessor groaned again. 

“II should think I 
was,” he replied, plain- 

«tively. “See how my 
head is bleeding.” 

There was really blood 
on it, and Prue’s sym- 
pathy was immediately 
roused, She flew into 
the kitchen, brought 
back some hot water, 
hunted up a bit of court- 
plaster, and proceeded 
to bathe the wound, with 

K ///| many apologies for her 

D.!| share in the affair. 

At last the operation 
was oyer, and the narrow 
strip of plaster carefully 
adjusted, and the hair 
a step-ladder, singing, and whisking a feathen=¢ brushed back, carefully and deftly, over the 
duster lightly and dexterously among the treas-; wound by Prue’s own fair hand. 
ures on the top shelf of the china-closet, whe “There, that will do nicely,"’ she said. “No 
suddenly the door flew open, something rushed } one would ever know you were hurt.”” 
violently against the step-ladder, turning it com-! The Professor was profuse in his thanks, and 
pletely to one side; and Prue, with the words } would haye taken her hand; but somehow a 
“My love, he went a-sail—’ on her lips, atl sudden fit of shyness seized Prue, and she 
with grandma’s best punch-howl clutched tightly ; hastened to escape. 
in one hand, and with the feather-duster as} She did not see the Professor again until after- 
desperately held in the other, came tumbling} noon. She kept studiously out of his way, in fact. 























; 
down upon the Professor, who was in the act? What was the matter with her, she said to herself? 


of entering the room. ' Why did she tremble even yet when she thought of 
“Thank goodness, the bowl isn’t broken,” ; hislook? What made her heart beat so? Could 

were the first words of Prue, as she reached‘ it be? Nonsense! In love? Pshaw! Not, at 

the floor. + least, with a partridge. And yet—and yet— 
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She had dressed for dinner and for the evening; Will you?” queried the Professor, in the 

together—tfor there was to be a little dance, it { same tone. 

being New Year’s Eve—and was sitting before the} “I’ve always declared I would never own a 

fire in the parlor, her elbows on her knees, and { bird,” she answered, demurely; ‘and there is 

her chin resting on her hands, revolving all this ; something so ordinary about a partridge.” 

over, when the Professor entered the room. She} ‘Yes,”? allowed the wounded man, mildly, 

did not hear his step, and he actually stood over ; “there is. But it might be worse. I might be 

and spoke before she was aware of his presence. {a canary, and sing until I deafened you; or a 
“Oh, is it you?” she cried, starting to her } mocking-bird, or a nightingale, or—” 

feet in some confusion. ‘I—I—did not hear “A turkey-gobbler,”’ suggested Prue, “and 

you come in.” Then rallying herself, she said: } have to fly for your life at Thanksgiving time.” 

“But the hurt? I forgot that. How is it coming “Oh, the case might be a great deal worse,” 

on? Only a trifle, I hope?” |mve up wonderfully, and in his most 


“T don’t know exactly about its being a trifle. | persuasive tone. ‘Do take me in hand, Prue, 
I feel very queer,’”” said the Professor, gravely. {and see what you can do with me. Will you, 
“You know a sudden blow on the head some- { dear?” 
times works a good deal of mischief. What { When Ben burst into the room, half an hour 
would you say if anything serious were to} later, in his usual abrupt way, he suddenly 
happen to me? It would be all your fault.” {cried “Oh!” and made a precipitate exit, 

“T know it,’ answered Prue, meekly, and to { muttering: ‘B-beg your pardon. D-didn't 
her own surpr' ‘and I am very, very sorry.” | know—” 

“Are you?’ assuming a very woe-begone After this, retiring to the extreme end of 
expression. ‘My head feels worse and worse. | the hall, he rubbed his glasses vigorously, in 
Tam sure I shall never be able to master Greek | a dazed sort of way, with a pair of light-colored 
and Latin verbs again without efficient help. ‘evening gloves, which, in his agitation, he had 
Really, Prue, so long as you have broken my {unearthed from some pocket, believing them to 
head, I certainly think it is your bounden duty { be his handkerchief. 
not to break my heart also, Suppose you marry} ‘* W-whatasurprise!’’ he muttered. ‘« N-never 
and take care of me?” } dreamed of such a thing. T-thought they hated 

“Oh,” said Prue, quickly, turning her face } each other. After all,’ with a grin of intense 
way so he could only see the tip of one small ear. } amusement, ‘ Prue will d—die game.” 
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BY MARGUERITE MORVEN. 











Ler us sit still on the stairs a while: And I whisper: “T shall try to think, 
Surely our absence they cannot feel, When I journey toward the setting sun, 
Who in the parlors langl and romp, I go from sorrow, going from you— 
Quite as a part of Virginia Reel. ‘That this sad stage of my life is dono, 
Langhing and romping are well enough; _ We will outlive this heavy time, 
We did it too, a month ago, And rest will come to our hearts ono day: 
Little dreaming in our light ii Soon for you—for a man to forget 
Laughter ever would hurt 1s 80, Is a wofully easy thing, they say. 
But it jars, to-night, as we two sit here, But oh! to think, when the sun goes down 
Quiet, at last, in the grateful dusk, ‘To shine the sooner on yours and you, 
While tho dancers lightly trip up and down, ‘That the long miles are the smallest part 
‘To the tuneful cadence of “Money Musk.” Of the distance laid between us two, 
We have not known what it was to sigh ; I shall not fail, with my woman's pride, 
We have laughed and jested our romauce through. ‘To be brave and bright the hard day through. 
Forgive me, to-night, if Idare to be sad, But when I kneel in the dark alone, 
Here alone with the dark and you. How my heart will cry, dear love, for you. 
Your arms are ‘round me for the last time, Task but this: when that day shall come— 
T make to it but a faint demur, As I know, at last, it surely will— 
Your future wife can scarcely miss ‘That another's head leans on your breast, 
The three little months T stole from her. You think on our night of parting still, 
So short, so sweet our love-dream was, i God bless her: the girl whom you shall choose 
So dead it lies, with its grave-clothes on. Hf * To be Queen Rose of the world for you, 
And you guze in its fuce and say: “ Ah, me! T was Lut a poor wild flower, at best; 
Tt was wondrous fair to look upon.” But, darling, remember your daisy tuo, 
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NEW TREATMENT FOR DOOR-WAYS. 





BY HELEN J. THROCKMORTON. 


TILE we think that{ In illustration of this, we give two engravings 
aw the “esthetic eraze” | showing a new treatment for door-ways. ‘The 

has been carried too | doors, it is to be stated, connect a parlor, or 
far, we favor incon-} library, with the dining-room, The object is to 
testably such adorn-! give the door on each side a suitable character, 
ment as is in good; ur first cut is the parlor, or library, side. 
taste and is not too; Here a series of shelves, very slightly orna- 
expensive. The mis-} mented at the sides, and made of plain wood, 
take made by esthetic { are built up on either side of the door, and above 
upholsterers, for ex-} it; and on these shelves are disposed books, 
ample, is always to} yases, plates, etc., at the taste of the owner, 
recommend the cost- } Over the door itself is hung a curtain or portiere, 
liest things, It would } either embroidered at home, which is best, or 
seem, indeed, as if; made of some one of the many artistic yet 
they could behold no’ comparatively inexpensive fabrics now so com- 
beauty unless in lavish outlay. They recommend } mon. The design we give is in sunflowers. But 
nothing except what rich people can afford, Yet ; any other design would do as well, and some 
some of the most tasteful rooms not uafrequently ; perhaps even better—all this depending on the 
cost the least to ornament, } paper, the pattern of the chair-coverings, and the 






















































































PARLOR SIDE OF DOOR. 








tCSHALL WAIT THY TIME.’’ 











object of the apartment, viz: whether parlor’ three book-case shelves on each side, 
or library. A small curtain in embroidery quite lalf way up the door. There are two 
may be used, or not, to cover some of the book-» brackets on the wall for vases, and a shelf over 
shelves. } the door-way for placques, ete. The pattern for 

Our other engraving illustrates the dining: | the dining-room poriiere should, under «ll cir- 
room side of the door. Here there are only} cumstances, be different from that of the other 





ising not 


















































DINING-ROOM BIDE OF DOOR. 


one. Even if the designs thus given are not ; thus ornamented are certainly more really “es- 
fyllowed exactly, they will afford capital hints. } thetic’ than those where you see only bric-a-brac. 
We may add that the introduction of book-} The initial letter represents 2 dining-room 
shelves into parlors, in the way proposed, is j chair of the time of Charles the First: a chair 
row considered a mark of refinement. Rooms : that is artistic in feeling, yet strong and useful. 


“SHALL WAIT THY TIME.” 





BY EMMA BYERLEY. 





“Wuar time Tam afraid, I trust in Thee,” A daily suppliant at Thy royal gate. 
Though gloomy and perplexed my earthly state. Oh, let this patient faith my portion be! 
For Thou art wise, and merciful, and great, Yet larger gifts T crave: to me impart 
And all Thou will’st is only good for me, Cheerfal contentment and abiding peace; 
If to Thy will I bow submissively, So, through the bleakest winter day, my heart 


And with unwearied faith and patience wait, Shall wait Thy time for outward storms to cease. 


‘BEWARE, BEWARE!’’ 





BY EMILY LENNOX. 





Prerry Mrs. Floyd was standing at the gate,; ‘To be sure, this was only the payment of a 
in a marvelous morning-robe. A charming ' bet; but Lester argued that a married woman 
black-lace fichu was draped across her breast ; her} had no right to make bets with a marriageable 
beautiful hair flowed in heavy curls down to her} young man; and in “particular, Mrs. Floyd 
sheulders; and she wore the most bewitching | should not do such a thing with Kenneth Gray. 
little breakfast-cap you ever saw. In short, she} Now the truth of it was, that as the rupture of 
was a perfect vision of loveliness, { her engagement with this man had occurred 

She seemed to be all ribbon and lace, and she} under circumstances which left her in a rather 
should have been all smiles, as she usually was. } disagreeable position, Mrs. Floyd was bent upon 
But then her liege lord had just gone off in high H showing him that he hud passed entirely out of 
dudgeon; and she stood looking down the } her regard, and that she could meet him on a 
avenue after him, with a half-rueful counte-} familiar footing without the slightest concern. 
nance. Yet what a pretty picture she made,{ But Lester could not appreciate this: motive; 


with the trees and sky for a background. {hence the stormy scene after breakfast, and Mrs. 
“Tow perfectly absurd,” ghe exclaimed. ‘1 } eevee indignant soliloquy. 
wonder why it is that American husbands are all} “A man who is so unreasonably jealous,’”’ she 


so unnecessarily exacting. In Europe, the mar- ; said, as she stood listlessly at the gate, after her 
ried women are the charm of society, and I don’t } husband's disappearance, “ought to have some- 
see that the proprieties suffer in consequence. } thing to be jealous about. I think that if Lester 
But here one is censured for appearing natural. } were made thoroughly miserable about me for 
One cannot be at ease in gentlemen's society, but } once in his life, and were to find out that there 
must he prudish to the last extreme. The idea} was no occasion for it, it might cure him of this 
of my having flirted with Kenneth Gray! Why, } uncomfortable weakness, I haye thought of it 
Tam sure I never dreamed of such a thing. I } frequently, and Tye half a mind to concoct a 
hope I have more regard for my reputation. } scheme of some sort, that would bring it to 
Lester ought to know that, too.”” pass.”” 

Whether Mrs. Floyd was more sinned against} Her thoughts were running in this channel, 
than sinning, in this matter, is rather difficult to when she saw Lester's brother, Terence, coming 
decide. To be sure, Lester, who loved her after} up the road. Instantly her face was wreathed 
the manner of few husbands, was somewhat in smiles, and archly smelling at a flower she 
prone to be jealous; but then Mrs. Floyd had } held, she said, half coquettishly : 
certain little coquettish ways, which, while very “Tam so glad you came, Teddy. I am just 
becoming to her beauty, were not at all conducive } brim-full of a project, and I must tell it to some- 
to Lester's peace of mind. On the whole, they { one. I hope you are a safe confidant ?” 
were about equally culpable, if so strong a word “The best in the world,” was the reply, 





can be used. thinking, as he said it, how pretty his sister-in- 
Tn the particular case of Kenneth Gray, Mrs. } law looked. ‘It is one of my accomplish- 

Floyd may haye been unusually provoking; for } ments.’” 

that handsome young physician had once been} 





“Well—but come into the house. You know,’’ 
her fiancée, and she might have known that | she began, when they were there, and with a little 
Lester would eye him with disfavor. But she} hesitation, “‘you know Lester and I haye just 
lad taken no pains to avoid a misunderstanding. had a—a—” 

She had danced with Kenneth Gray at Mrs. } ' “Row? No, I didn’t know it. But I might 
Lathrop’s lawn-party ; she had talked to him on} } have supposed as much. That is the conven- 
numerous occasions; and once or twice, when } tional thing between married people, I believe.” 
she had met him on the street, she had allowed Teddy was a bachelor. 
him to walk home with her. But the crowning} “Jt wasn’t a row,’ Mrs. Floyd explained. 
offense, in Lester's eyes, had been the acceptance } Rows are vulgar. This was—n—difference, a 
of a beautiful basket of flowers from the young } misunderstanding ; but it was very disagreeable 


physician. tall the same. Lester went off, this morning, 
(440) 








‘CBEWARE, 











terribly angry. Would you believe it, Teddy? } 
He accused me of flirting with Kenneth Gray.” { 

“Of course I'd believe it,” Teddy replied, } he inquired. 
promptly. ‘‘You are just thoughtless enough, } 
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aera 
Teddy laughed uproariously. 

“ So you are going to leave this on the bureau?” 
“By Jove! I believe I will come 
home to dinner with Lester, just to see the 


and Lester is just jealous enough, for you to get } denouement.” 


up the semblance of such a thing between you. 
Why, there are times when you are the very im- 
personation of Longfellow’s: ‘She gives a side- 
glance and looks down.’ If I were not your 


brother-in-law, I should say to myself: ‘ Beware,’ } women.” 


“Do,” Mrs. Floyd urged. ‘I shall hide in 
the bay-window behind the portiere, and shall 
listen to every word that is said.” 

“What schemers you are, Gladys—you 
Teddy observed this as he was 


as Longfellow did. ‘The fact is, you are a natural- going away; but Mrs. Floyd only laughed in 


born flirt.” 

Mrs. Floyd pouted, and almost changed her } 
mind about telling Teddy ; but she was mollified 
when he added: 

“Of course I know there's nothing in it; it’s | 
only your way; it comes from your sympathetic | 
nature. You and Lester are too fond of each { 
other for you to flirt seriously. But sometimes } 
people are made very miserable by what is really | 
and substantially nothing at all.” H 

«Lester is so terribly jealous,” Mrs. Floyd said, ; 
by way of apology. “But I have made up my ; 
mind tocure him. I think that if I allowed him } 
to suppose there was really oceasion for jealousy, 3 
and he were to get pretty well worked up over ; 


something that would prove a trifle after all, he 
would see the folly of such indulgence.” i 

“Very likely,” Teddy answered. 3 

“Tt occurred to me that to-day would be a{ 
particular opportunity for earrying out such a} 
plan. Lester is quite angry with me, and will 
be ready to credit anything; so I am going to} 
amake him believe that there is something very { 
serious between Kenneth Gray and myself. In } 
fact, I shall leave a note on the bureau where he } 
can find it when he comes home. It will tell} 
him that I haye eloped with my lover. I have; 
written one already. Here it is.” { 
. Mrs. Floyd handed him the note, which ras 
gotten up to give the impression of precipitancy 
and mental distraction. It read: 


«When your eyes fall upon these lines, Lester, 
I shall be beyond your bitter reproaches. Iwould 
not have left you, had you not pursued me with } 
your jealous doubts ; but you haye made my life } 
intolerable, and I shall seek my happiness in the | 
love of x man who will not torture me with con-} 


stant upbraidings. 
Guapys Froyp.” 


“J tried not to tell a story,” she observed, as 
he was reading this. ‘I made my statements 
equivocal, you see. Iam sure I am secking my 
happiness in the love of such a man as I have 
described, and as I hope Lester will be after he 


has learned this lesson.’” 
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great glee over the plot she had produced. 

It was six o'clock when Lester came home to 
dinner. ‘Teddy returned with him, as he had 
said he would. Mrs. Floyd, having discovered 
their approach, flew to the bay-window, con- 
cealing herself behind the heavy Persian drapery 
that shut off the alcove from the bed-room. 

Teddy lingered in the library, as was proper. 
But Lester, after calling his wife in vain, came 
upstairs to look for her. 

Mrs. Floyd had arranged the portiere so as to 
allow herself a little peep-hole, and through this 
she watched him intently. 

Tle entered the room with an unsuspicious air, 
and called her name several times. In passing 
the bureau, the note caught his eye; and he 
picked it up. 

It so happened that, as he stood there reading 
it, his back was turned toward the window, and 
Mrs. Floyd could not see his face. 

But she saw him reel as though someone had 
struck him a deadly blow; she saw him crush 
the note in his fingers; and she heard a low 
exclamation that burst unconsciously from his 
lips. Then—oh, heavens! 4 

She never knew how it was done. It seemed 
that this discovery of her supposed elopement, 
made at a time when he was already deeply 
depressed, had driven him to desperation. . But 
before she had dreamed of such a thing, he drew 
a pistol from his pocket, placed it directly over 
his heart, and fired. 

There was a loud report, a gurgling ery from 
Lester’s lips, and he fell to the floor. 

The next instant, Teddy was in the room. He 
had come upstairs three steps at a time, and 
found Gladys standing like one paralyzed = her 
face as pale as death, and her eyes wildly 
dilated, 

Lester's pistol had fallen beside him, and at a 
glance Teddy grasped the horrible truth. 

Te sank on his Knees at his brother's side, 
and lifted his head. 

“Miserable woman,” he cried, in a voice of 
horror. “You have murdered your husband.” 

His words seemed to break the spell that 
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bound Gladys. Her hands sank nerveless at her 


sides; 2 moan escaped her pallid lips; and with 
the bitter cry: “Oh, my God!” she sank insen- 
sible at Teddy's feet. 


When she opened her eyes again, she was. 


lying on the bed. There was a dim light in the 


room, and standing by the window the figure of} contained nothing but powder. 


a man. 

Mrs. Floyd raised herself, with a heart on 
which the weight of the whole world seemed 
resting. The horrible truth flashed upon her 
recollection, and pierced her like a thousand 
arrows. 

Then, in the dim light, she saw the figure turn 
toward her. It was not Teddy, as she had sup- 
posed ; but—oh, merciful heaven—it was Lester ! 

A cry of agony burst from her lips. 

“Oh, my God!” she cried. “ Alrendy— 
already he has come back to haunt me.’’ 

In 1 passion of grief and horror, she buried 
her face in the pillows; and for a few moments 
she was wholly insensible to the light touch that 
fell upon her shoulder. 

But at the words that were whispered in her 
ear, she started up, wildly. 

Lester was standing beside her; and the next. 
moment he seated himself on the edge of the bed. 

“Gladys, my darling,” he murmured, “I am 
not dead. Look at me.’ 

“You are dead,” she cried, passionately. “1 
killed you—God pity me. But I did not mean 
to—I did not mean to.” 

“Little wife,” he whispered, gently, ‘touch me 
—feel my hands—let me kiss you. I am here— 
real, palpable, in the flesh. You hear my voice, 
and I tell you, Gladys, I am alive.” 

“You are dead,” she answered, wildly. “TI 
know it. I killed you—you, my husband, whom 
I loved better than my own life—oh, my God !”” 

“Darling,” he said, gathering her up in his 
arms, ‘do you feel my embrace? Do you feel 
my kisses? Do you hear me say I love you?” 














——— 


‘(THAT SOOTHES THE TROUBLED BROW.’’ ‘ 


| ‘Yes,’ she answered, in a dazed way, at last, 
| putting her hand to her head, “ yes, 1 do.” 
Listen to me, Gladys,” he continued, turning 
up the gas brightly. “This tragedy was all a 
farce. I did not shoot myself, dear. See! I 
jam not even wounded; for, Gladys, the pistol 
I was paying 
T knew all the 
Teddy told 





} you in your own coin, you see. 
} time that the note was a deception, 
} me all about it” 

$ Slowly the facts presented themselves to her 
} understanding, and with a ery of hysterical joy 
she flung her arms about Lester, her husband, 
} alive and unhurt, and sobbed wildly. 

“Darling.” she murmured, brokenly, “ forgive 
me, forgive me.” 

“We will mutually forgive, little wife,’ he 
answered, tenderly, ‘* Henceforth, I will try 
and not be so jealous, and you—” 

“JT will hold your feejings sacred, Lester,” she 
said, solemnly. “If at any time you should be 
jealous, it will be without reason ; but even then, 
the mere fact that you are so shall govern my 
conduct.” 

“That is more than enough,” he said, sealing 
the compact with a kiss, ‘1 am wholly satis- 
fied, now and forever.” 

« And I, too,” she answered. 
thought I had lost you.” 

Her arms were about his neck, and she clung 
to him passionately. Looking into her sweet 
devoted face, Lester Floyd thought and swore 
that he would never doubt her again. 

He kept his oath right faithfully,-too; for his 
‘never’? was more than a “ hardly ever.’” 

But, after all, what a scamp Teddy was for 
telling. His excuse now is, that it cured Gladys 
of even the suspicion of flirting. 

“She’s as charming as ever,” he says to him- 
self, ‘only not quite so coquettish in manner,” 
And then he hums to himself: 

“Beware, beware.” 


> 





“Oh, Lester, I 








«THAT SOOTHES THE TROUBLED BROW.’’ 
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‘Tr touch that soothes the troubled brow 
When-cares distract or ills hetide, 
The eye that melts with tender glow 
When friends forsake or foes deride, 
‘Tho heart that, like the faithful vine, 
Clings closer when the storm is driv’n, 
And still its bleeding tendrils twine 
Around the trunk the bolt has riv'n— 
The voice whoso gentle accents thrill 
The heart the world hath turn’d to stone, 


And in the mom’ry lingers still 

The sweetest, when the years have flown— 
The love that always is the samo 

Throngh every change, and wavers not, 
‘The lips that tremble with the name 

The busy world hath long forgot, 
The sweetest face, the gentlest eye, 

The smile that seemeth most divine, 
The brightest tear, the softest sigh, 

Most noble woman, these are thine, 
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CHAPTER V. } those papers Henry Doane and his lawyers would 

Manx Crawrorp could not credit the evidence | triumph. Gone! Why, the thing was like a 
of his own eyes; he knew that he had put the} nightmare—a fact so preposterous that his mind 
envelope in its place; he recollected the precipi- | still refused to grasp it, even while fully compre- 
tancy with which he had done so, and his | hending—nay, exaggerating—the consequences 
annoyance at his own peevishness; still he tried ; which must result therefrom. That very exag- 
to convince himself that he must be mistaken. ‘ geration calmed him a little; still, one thing 
He knew how silly it was, but he began to; remained certain—the suit would have to go on 
search his writing-desk, the tables, every eawedt now, and he should be obliged to tell Grace the 


and corner in the room; then went back and { reason; but after all, even in the height of her 


peered helplessly into the pigeon-holes again. 
But he should find the lost sheets somewhere 
—he must. 





disappointment and! anger, she could not really 
think evil of Miss Southgate. Or could he man- 


He said this over and over, while i age to leave her name out of the business—say 


he hunted a second and third time, even empty- ‘ nothing of her having shown him the pigeon- 


ing the contents of the waste-paper basket upon } 
the floor, in his determination to leave no recep- 
tacle unexamined. 

At length he stopped ; 
an idiot. He knew, as well as he knew it was 
daylight, that he had hidden away the envelope 
—and it was gone—gone. He repeated the 
words half aloud, and felt a stupid sort of aston- 
ishment to hear his own voice uttering them, as 
if the assurance had come unexpectedly from 
some bystander, He had gone up to the cabinet 

to close it, when he suddenly remembered by } 
whom he had been shown the pigeon-holes. 

Great heavens, nobody but Julia Southgate had 
been his confidant. Besides themselves, no per- 
son in the house possessed the clue to the secret. 
He stood aghast at the idea of the dreadful sus- 
picion to which the loss of this treasure might 
expose her. No shadow of doubt crossed his 
It would no more have been possible for 





mind. 


he was behaving like } 





} holes? But then Grace would talk to Julia, and 
Julia would at once mention her part in the 
affair. 

Oh, it was useless to stand there and try to 
think; he felt as if his brain were softening. 
He shut the cabinet, seized his hat, and went out 
on the lawn. In the distance, he saw Julia 
Southgate and the children walking to and tro 
under the beech-trees. Crony, just returned 
from having put the peacock to flight for the 
second time that day, came hopping along in his 
most absurd side-wise fashion, holding in his 


{beak a long feather, which he deposited trium- 


phantly at Mark’s feet. Then he executed a war- 
dance, and at its close stopped before Crawford, 
regarded him for an instant, and croaked out: 

“ Addle-pate! Addle-pate !”” 

“Upon my word, I believe you are the foul 
fiend himself,” muttered Mark. 

“Wa, ha!” said Crony; then started off in 


him to suspect her than it would to persuade i pursuit of a butterfly that was hovering over the 


himself t the whole occurrence was a dream ; 
but the way in which the matter might look to 
others absolutely frightened him. 

The construction which Grace, for instance, 





might be capable of putting upon the disappear- } slowly. 
} clamoring for a story, and Miss Southgate heard 


ance of the papers—and it was precisely Grace 
whom he must tell. AIL his former hopes of suc- 
cess died out; he wondered how he could ever 
lave indulged any expectation of winning the 
suit, with such evidence as had been at his com- 
mand before the discovery of the lost docu- 
ments. 
denly looked so weak that he marveled he could 
have spent so much time over them. 


Without } night,” 


shorn turf. 


“Uncle Mark, Uncle Mark!’’ called little 


} Elsie, catching sight of him, and running eagerly 
} forward, while Julia and Tom followed more 


When the two came up, Elsie was 


Crawford say : 

“TJ can’t tell you one now—you shall have it 
this evening.” 

“‘T am afraid you are not well, Mr. Crawford,” 
Julia said, struck by the odd expression of his 


His carefully-prepared arguments sud- | face. 


«Tired, perhaps. 
he answered. 


I got so little sleep last 
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She thought it more than probable Grace had ; village; had asked point-blank if she had seen 
been teazing him; for she knew the young lady phim. Grace had appeared greatly annoyed, then 
was in a very strange humor. The news of the } gave a sharp decided negative. And this morn- 
morning had excited her so much, that she was } ing, too, when he had spoken of Henry, she 
as nervous and aggressive as if it had brought } turned so white—looked so strange. He had 
disappointment instead of triumph. If Grace ; fancied her agitation caused by the suddenness 
chanced to see her standing there with Mr, Craw- } of the joyful reaction from her bitter disappoint- 
ford, they would each be separately treated to a tment; but that was not it—she had met the man 
lecture. When in an amiable mood, Miss } and talked with him. 
Alderly desired them to be friends, and indeed } But for what purpose—and why had she told 
often reproached Julia with being indifferent and } 1 falsehood? Had she conceived an idea of some 
stiff towards Mark; but to-day, any show of; compromise with her cousin—was that the reason 
friendliness would -undoubtedly call for severe } why she had begged him—Mark—to remain qui- 
auimadversion on the young lady's part. escent for a few days? It was odious to find 
“Come, children,” Julia said, ‘‘ you must get } himself obliged to accuse her of such treachery, 


beth.” 

She added some trivial remark to Crawford 
and passed on, the children clinging to her with 
their usual demonstrative affection, which it so } away? 
often annoyed Miss Alderly to witness, causing} Then he heard Grace’s voice exclaim: 
her to declare that Julia spoiled them beyond i “Oh, there you are, Mark, I have been busy 
measure, and did it, not from love, but just to } ever since luncheon with some accounts.” 
render their aunt’s judicious firmness odious in He looked up and saw her standing in the 
their eyes. window, smiling and gracious. Her mood had 

Mark stood looking absently after the trio, and j yeered towards sunshine again, he perceived. 
when they disappeared, he went back to the} Mark’s first thought was to ask her what she 
library. As he entered the room, he saw the {had done with the papers; but before he could 
contents of the waste-paper basket lying on the } speak, she demolished his hasty conviction that 
carpet, and began to pick them up. Silly as it } they were in her possession by asking, gaily : 
was, he could not keep from scrutinizing nar- “ Where did you put your proofs, Mr. Lawyer? 
rowly each fragment in turn, as if he expected to } I haye leisure now, and should like to see them, 
find the missing documents, though his mind i if you haye no objection.” 
was nll the while occupied with the thought} She had not taken the package: unconsciously 
of how he was to tell Grace of the loss. He must } this disappointment deepened the wrath in Mark’s 
caution Julia Southgate not to mention her } mind caused by her duplicity. Ie put the hand 
knowing where he had put the packages. Yet } which grasped the letter behind him, and moyed 
to do that would make it plain that there was a | towards her; then the consciousness that he was 
possibility of suspicion resting upon her. She 
might even fancy some such had crossed his own 


papers! After all, she might have known of the 
existence of the secret recess, and found the 
documents; but why should she carry them 


f 
- ready, if you mean to drive with Cousin Eliza- but how could he help it? If she had taken the 





not only angry but disgusted made him fear 
being unjust. He must give her one chance: 





- mind. {perhaps she might tell the truth of her own 


While thinking thus, he mechanically unfolded } accord; late as it was, to do so would be some- 

a torn sheet of note-paper he held in his hand. ‘thing in her fayor: the excuse that she had not 

His eye was ‘caught by certain words: ‘Our } chosen to speak before the others. 

conversation of yesterday” —‘Impossible, my dear} ‘Didn't you and Cousin Elizabeth say you 

Henry "’—bits of disconnected sentences without } saw Tfenry Doane yesterday ?”’ he asked. 

beginning or end. ; “Elizabeth did,” she replied; then added, 
Grace’s writing! He had no business to look at } eagerly ; ‘‘ Now show me the papers, Mark.” 

it. Then, as he was flinging the page into the «Did you not see him, too?’ demanded Craw- 

basket, a new thought started up: Grace had } ford. 

been writing to Henry Doane. He recollected } “7? What anidea! Was I likely to want to 

now, just before luncheon, haying seen her } see him—’ 

seated at the table, as he passed along the “Grace, Grace,” he interrupted. 

verandah. “Do you mean to accuse me of a falsehood ?”’ 
“Our conversation of yesterday!” Why, she } she cried, angrily. _ 

had held an interview with him. Cousin Eliza- | ‘Ido not accuse you; but if you deny having 

beth had mentioned his having been in the ; seen him, this paper will,’ Mark replied, holding 


Ad 
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out the fragments of the note. ‘There, that *«Tt—it was very silly of me, Mark. Oh, I’m 
part of the matter is settled. Now tell me what} sorry—don’t be vexed. I only wanted to hear 
reason you had for the interview.” what he would say—to see if he was not tired of 
“An interview?’ she repeated, irying to) carrying on the suit,” Grace said, breathlessly. 
laugh, though she grew red and white, and her} «That could not haye been your reason, since, 
voice shook. ‘That's a huge word to employ—”’ { in any case, we had found evidence which forced 
“Our conversation of yesterday,’ quoted Mark, us, as honorable people, to admit his claim. Oh, 
before she could finish. “That is what yon Grace, all this fencing is useless and foolish. Of 
wrote on this paper.” ‘ 
‘+ How came you by it?” retorted she. ty 
“T found it in the waste-basket.”” { 
§ 
i 


course I understand what your motive was: 
you got the idea of trying to compromise with 
him—buy him off; just own it and be done.” 
+*Are you in the habit of hunting there?” He spoke so inildly that Grace began to hope 
sneered Grace, he did not judge her conduct so severely as she 

“I upset the basket to find something of my ; | had feared, and her trouble and uncertainty since 
own,” he said, quietly. “I am very glad I did } the good news of the morning made her long for 
examine the things; and now you must answer { ‘his advice. 
my questions, frankly and honestly.”’ { «Yes, I did,” she said. « Oh, Tam so sorry ; 

“Really, Mark, I suppose I have a right to} but you were sure grandpapa meant him to have 
talk with Henry Doane—to write to him also, if; the property. I knew he didn’t. S80 I thought 
I choose, If I were engaged to Blue Beard} if I could find out that Henry was willing to 
himself, I do not see that he guid be vexed | take a sum in ready money, you would be satis- 
at my being civil to my own cousin.” | fied.” 

“Certainly not; but as your legal adviser, a “Satisfied, when he ought to have had the 
have a right to know what your holding an} whole?’ cried Mark. ‘Good heavens, Grace, 
interview with Henry Doane meant, just at such | ‘ don’t you understand that you would have been 
a juncture as affairs were in yesterday.” } cheating 2” 

«« [I didn’t mean any harm,’’ faltered Grace. ; ““No, I don’t,” she exclaimed, “Tt was my 

‘Nevertheless, you may have done great; money. I had a right to save as much as I 
harm,” Murk said. “Now, Grace, I must} could,” 
speak plainly. I am not speaking as your | Mark did not answer; he saw that it was 
engiged husband, but as your lawyer. You | perfectly useless to argue; but it was a terrible 
cannot have any concedlments; to take a step | pang to feel the extent to which her sense of 
without ny knowledge gives me ample reason to | right and wrong was perverted, and to remember 
throw up your case at once.”’ } that he was her affianced husband. 

“Mark, Mark, you wouldn't do that?” she «Ah, you did make Doane an offer?”’ was all 
pleaded, looking terribly frightened. ‘Oh, how ; he said. 
harsh you always are to me—how cruel !’* « Oh—well—not really an offer—we talked a 

‘Grace, you must remember that we are} great deal. You know how smooth and plau- 
talking now simply as lawyer and client,” he} sible he is; but I don’t think our conversation 
answered. ‘There can be no reservations on }-amounted to anything.’’ 
your part; no effort on mine to spare your feel-}  ‘* Then why did you write to him to-day?” 
ings: the truth must come out.”’ \ “J didn’t. I began the note and tore it up.”” 

“Why, it’s of no consequence,’ she persisted,; ‘Can you tell me what was said between 
with her usual determination of never seeing} you?” 
anything except from her own point of view./ ‘‘But it is of no consequence now: we have 
«None whatever,” { got the proofs that grandpapa never meant to 

“You can’t tell’ your lawyer that,’ ” returned | leave him a penny. Oh, Mark, let me see the 
Mark. ‘Listen—these are the facts: I found 2 ‘ papers,” she cried, with some absurd hope in 
letier which justified Henry Doane’s claim—’” {her mind that she could interest him in them 

“But you know now it did not.” } and escape further questioning. 

“That has nothing to do withthe matter inj  “* You must tell me just how much you offered 
hand, Grace, I told you I must acquaint Doane : Henry Doane, or for what sum he agreed to 
with the contents of that letter; you begged for; compromise,”’ said Mark. 
time to get used to your disappointment; you } “What do you talk about a compromise for, 
took advantage of my absence yesterday to hold} when my case is certain to win?’ demanded 
a conversation with him: now you must tell me ; Grace. ‘‘Give him money, indeed! I never 
what your motiye was,” } heard anything so absurd,” 
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«Are you aware that a promise is binding 2” 
Mark asked, coldly. 

“7 didn’t say I made an absolute promise—” } 

“But you did.” 

**T won't be brow-beaten in this way,’’ ex-} 
claimed Grace. ‘A promise, to be binding in 
law, must be written or have a witness. I don’t 
see what pleasure you can take in tormenting 
me, Mark.’” 

_ He had struggled hard with himself, but he 
could not repress the bitter pain and contempt 
thes¢ words aroused. 

“T congratulate you on your legal knowledge,”’ 
said he, with a short savage laugh. ‘ Excuse } 
me for reminding you of what you do not seem } 
to be aware of: that to an honest man or woman, { 
a promise is binding whether it holds good in 
Taw or not.” 

Grace took refuge in a storm of sobs; but 
Mark was beginuing to learn that she had a 
abit, when pushed to the wall, of using this 
means to end a troubled discussion, if people 
grew angry, or she was proved in the wrong. 
Her tears did not soften his heart now; he wa 
too jadignant and heart-sick at the revelations of 
her character foreed upon him during these last 
days. Ife mizht have Iearned to endure her 
peity obstinacy; he might have tried patiently 
to help her subdue her capricious temper; tel 
conld—at least le thought so now—have Kept | 
reasonably hopefil, whatever her faults, so long 
as he could trust her words, and believe that, } 




















however much she might err, it was from} 
impulse, not Inck of principle; but alas! she | 
was not merely artful and domineering—she } 
was absolutely destitute of any real sense of} 
honor, and the truth was not in her. i 

‘fo marry her, to be bound for life to such a} 
woman, to think of her ruling in his home—j; 
becoming the mother of his children—the idea? 
was too dreadful; he could not support it. } 

“Grace, there must be an end of this,” hej 
exclaimed. 


She ceased sobbing, and began to dry her} 
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his lips to break with her, then and there; but 
her sudden submission left him powerless. If 
she were ready to atone, to do right, he had no 
reason to offer for asking or demanding his 
release: except, indeed, that he did not love her; 
and it is not easy for a man, when his marriag 
day is set, to look in a woman’s face and siy 
that. There can be no doubt that to wed her 





} under such circumstances is, of the two wrongs, 


the greater; but as society is constituted, a man 
cinnot feel this. Then, too, Mark knew that if 
he told her the truth, Grace would not set him 
free: to her the mortification of breaking their 
engagement at this date would outweigh all 
other considerations. 

He heard her talking very fast and excitedly, 
but he did not take in a word she said; his mind 
was busy with that one dreary thought: he was 
fettered—chained—only death could set him free: 

“Now that will satisfy you—you can’t find 
fault with me after that, Mark,” she was saying, 
when he roused himself to listen. 

“What you agreed to do must be done, Grace,” 
he said, wearily. , 

“T want those papers,” returned she. ‘TI 
wish to show Henry exactly what grandpapa 
meant—” 

“Your grandfather's intentions have nothing 
to do with your promise to your cousin,”’ inter- 
rupted Mark. 

“Oh, a promise! How you do harp on that. 
Well, well, call it so if you like. You may be 
sure I shall do what is right: you will see that 
Ilenry will be perfectly satisfied—admit that I 
am not only just, but generous.” 

“Tt will be better for me to see Doane myself,”’ 
said Mark. ‘ What did you agree to give him ?’” 

“Oh, you would get into a quarrel. Tl not 
have it,” cried Grace, in pretended alarm, She 
had quite resolved upon her line of action: 
armed with the evidence which Mark had 
declared rendered her triumph secure, she could 


force Donne to accept any small sum she might 


bring herself to offer; and she would prevent an 


tears: they had given her an opportunity to } appeal to Crawford by telling Henry that she was 
reflect upon a plan for getting out of her strait. } acting without her lover’s consent: after the 
No perception of the real meaning of Mark’s { discovery of those documents, he had forbidden 


pussionate speech struck her; but she saw ae 
he was resolved to make her fulfil her pledge to 
Henry Doane; if she did not promise to do so, 
he would take the matter into his own hands. 
es, I'll settle it,” shesaid, eagerly ; “indeed 
Mark. Of course I will do whatever you 
nt Know Twill.” 
nt un to him, and laid her hand on his } 
her yery touch was abhorrent to} 
at this moment. It had been saan t 

















her giving him 9 penny. 

She had promised to meet Doane, that after- 
noon, where she had met him on the previous 
dey: in a summer-house in a distant part of the 
grove which stretched at the back of the house. 

‘‘Now give me the papers, Mark,” she snid. 

“There is no hurry,” he answered. ‘ Besides, 
lawyers don’t scatter the originals of important 
documents about in that fashion: all you need 
show Doane is a digest of them.” 
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If he could keep her from the pain of knowing j “I met the postman at the gate. Don’trise. I 
what had happened, he would; he could easily } will lay them here on the table. You are busy. 
remember and transcribe the significance of the | Excuse my interrupting you. I thought the let- 
pipers. After all, the only thing necessary was | ters might be of consequence.” 
that she should fulfil her promise: he would tuke { ‘ Thanks,” he answered. ‘ They must wait, 
cave that she did so; and there would be no } whatever they are. I want to tell you something 
further question about the original writings. j very strange,” he added, feeling a sudden and 
Doane would consider himself lucky, after | uncontrollable desire to share at least one of his 
renling the transcript, to take what he could } perplexities with some human being. “ Weren't 
get and drop the suit. you sure I put the papers in that cabinet ?”’ 

“Then will you copy them now?” asked Grace. |“ Why, certainly.” 

“Yes,” he replied, glad of any excuse to be | « Well, when I came to look for them about an 
left alone. ‘1 must have quiet in order to do it. | hour ago, they were gone.” 

T'll call you when I’ye finished.” “Gone? Impossible,” returned Julia, «Oh, 

He sat down by the table, and drew his }I know. There are two of those secret compart- 
writing-lesk towards him. Grace leaned her { ments ; you opened the wrong one.”” 
hand on his shoulder, whispered a few loving} ‘* Good gracious, what a dunce I was to worry 
words, kissed his forehead, and went out of the { myself, instead of coming at once and telling 
room, leaving him shivering from head to foot in } you, ** cried Mark, springing up. 

a chill that seemed to freeze his very heart. “Well, why didn’t you?” 
“Why—l may say it now, since we can laugh 
CHAPTER VI. over my distress,” replied he. I was afraid of 

Marx Crawrorp sat gazing absently out of } annoying you. Nobody but you knew where I 
the open window. The sunlight played across ; had put the confounded things, and I actually 
the verandah, where the raven was slowly ; feared you might get itinto your head that you 
marching up and down, croaking and muttering } could be blamed—” 
to himself. The quiet and peacefulness wearied }  “ Well, I should have been open to suspicion,’ 
Mark, as the repose of nature always does a jinterrupted Julia. “You, or anybody, would 
human being when oppressed by that dreariest ‘have had reason to accuse me.” 
of sensations—the utter emptiness and useless- «Heavens, what an idea!” exclaimed Mark, 
ness of life. trying to laugh, though the recollection of his 

And very empty life looked to the young man ; terror, when he had thought it would be neces- 
just now, so far as enjoyment was concerned }sary to tell Grace, rendered his merriment a 
It held pain enough, in all conscience: pain so { ttle nervous. 
sharp and deep that it took every touch of sweet- eae Ample reason,” said Julia. “Don’t laugh. 
ness out of existence. But these reflections were /The bare idea frightens me. Let us get the 
weak—wrong, too. So he roused himself to the } papers immediately.” 
work in hand. He should have no difficulty in } She ran neross the room to the cabinet, and he 
recalling almost word for word the contents of ' followed. His elbow hit one of the curtains, as 
the lost papers. After all, let Grace and her jhe passed through the archway which divided 
cousin settle it between themselves. ‘They were j the room, and the draperies floated heavily down, 
fitly matched, each ready to take any advantage, unnoticed by either. 
one as incapable of really comprehending what “ See, here are the two rows,” said Julia, open- 
honor meant as the other, ing the doors of the cabinet; ‘ one to the right 

And it was of his future wife that he was } and one to the left.”” 
so thinking—a terrible reflection. Tt could not As she spoke, she touched the spring at the 
be right for him to marry her without telling left. The slide flew back, disclosing the package 
her thetruth. He would do it, difficult as it was. of papers. 

If after that she still chose to hold him to his «Why, the envelope is gone,” she cried, in 
promise, he must submit; but she should know j dismay. 
the whole truth. ‘Yes, I must have put it in the other row,” 

He drew some sheets of paper forward, and } Mark exclaimed. ‘I came back before luncheon, 
was just beginning his task, when he heard a and took out the envelope. Grace sent for me. 
step on the verandah, and Julia Southgate looked {In my hurry I must have hit on the spring to 
in at the window, holding several letters in her { the right. If I’d tried to find it, of course I 
hand. , fone have done so. I didn’t even notice the 


“These are for you, Mr. Crawford,’”’ she said. package was not there. Now this time, 1 opened 
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the left-hand place—of course the envelope had { yinced at last, Mark Crawford. You reproached 
vyanished—don’t you understand? Quite a con- } me bitterly the other day when I told you that I 


juring sort of business,’”’ he added, laughing. {knew this woman hated me; when I told you 
Miss Sottthgate stood listening to this explana- } that she was false and reyengeful.”” 

tion; but she did not laugh; a strange premoni- “ Grace, be still,’ cried Mark. * Come away 

tion of evil struck her; she could not find}and let me speak with you; you don’t know 

courage to touch the other spring. what you are saying; you are beside yourself 
“Now, then, for the second legerdemain trick,” } with anger. When you get your senses back, 

said Mark, gayly. you will not dream of accusing Miss South- 
Julia pressed the spring of the opposite recess ; } gate—’ 

it opened; the pigeon-holes were empty. “TI will accuse her in open court, if it is nec- 


Crawford uttered a ery; but Miss Southgate } essary,’ broke in Grace. ‘Don’t dare try to 
neither spoke nor stirred; her face was livid; }défend her in my presence. You have insulted 
her eyes wild with trouble. * {me enough already through her. I know—I 

“‘I—I must be mistaken. Icouldn’t have put } know! I have been standing here for some 
the envelope back, after all,’ Mark stammered, } moments. I have seen her behayior. I am not 
quite frenzied by the sight of her distress. so blind as you think.” 

*“Why should you try to deceive yourself or “T think you are a mad woman just now,” 
me?’ returned Julia, in a slow, difficult voice. | returned Mark, contemptuously. “Stop, I beg; 
“You did put it back—you know you did. } you are debasing yourself without any occasion.’” 


Gone—it is gone. Oh, what must you think?” “Grace, Grace,” pleaded Julia, “only ask 
“Nothing wrong of you, certainly,” cried } yourself what I could haye gained by taking the 

Mark. papers. Nothing in the world—nothing.” 
«You must—you can’t help it.” “Grace does not mean to accuse you,” Mark 


“Miss Southgate, for God’s sake don’t suppose i exclaimed. 
me capable of such utter vileness,”” he exclaimed, { ‘Do I not?” cried Miss Alderly, laughing 
unconsciously stretching out his arms so that }agnin. “Julia Southgate stole those papers— 
one hand touched her shoulder; but in their} stole them! She is a thief—a thief!’ 
excitement, she was no more aware than he that “Miss Southgate, go away. Do not allow 
it did so. yourself to listen to this crazy creature’s in- 
She gazed searchingly into his face with her } sults,” urged Mark. 
agonized eyes. A faint smile crossed her pallid “T cannot blame Grace for suspecting me,’ 


lips. Julia said ; “only, in spite of her suspicions, she 
*No, you do not,” she answered, “but any- } knows me too well to believe me guilty, when 
body else would,” she has had time to think.’ 
“Luckily, nobody need learn of the loss—” “I do know you too well: I know you for 


«But you have got to produce the papers.” what you are,” hissed Grace, turning upon her 
«Listen—let me explain. Grace is going to | with absolute ferocity. ‘You asked me what 
give her cousin money; she agreed to without } you had to gain by stealing the papers. I'll tell 
my knowing it; she must keep her word; but : you—revenge. You hate me; you are envious 
that is no matter—I mean, the business will be and jealous; you are—’” 
settled; the original papers will not be called “Admitting that these accusations are true,” 


for—” interrupted Julia, “though you know they are 
“Will they not?” interrupted a yoice close } not, I still had nothing to gain.” 
behind. They turned. Grace Alderly was con- “Ah, Tam not aman; you cannot hoodwink 


fronting them. Julia Southgate had too often } me,” retorted Grace. “You could gain money— 
seen her in terrible paroxysms of rage to be as i money. This is what you did: You told Henry 
utterly confounded as Mark was by the fury in} about those papers; he agreed to pay you well 
her fuce; but even Julia had never seen her look } for their possession; and you stole them—you 
as she did at this moment. ‘They are wanted, } stole them.” 
here and now.’’ , “God forgive you, Grace,” exclaimed Julia, 
“Grace!” exclaimed Crawford, in horror, for } sinking into a chair. 
the instant unable to think of anything except { “But I never will, unless she retracts those 
the fiendish cruelty in her blazing eyes and | words,” cried Mark. ‘Never, Grace—I swear 
sneering mouth. $ that.” 
“Wanted, here and now,’ Grace repeated, { Again Miss Alderly launghed—that low dreadful 
with a dreadful laugh, “T hope you are con- ! laugh which sounded go painfully like insanity, 
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She moyed across the room, and laid her haud o Mark ru hed towards her, and seized the enye- 

the bell-pull. lope which she had taken from Crony, to his 

“What are you going to do?’ demanded } great wrath. 

Mark, starting forward. “TI tell you, Gra “Here they are,” echoed Mark. 

that for the moment you are an absolute luna Julia hastily examined the cabinet and cried: 

Now I understand. See, Mr. Crawford, 



























I cannot even hold you accountable for your 
conduct; but for your own sake, don’t bri sa panel at the back which has given way 
anybody else in to witness your degradation. —done in moving it downstairs, no doubt. You 
will be bad enough for you to remember, when | must have pushed the envelope so far in that it 
you get your senses back, that we two saw und } s 
heard.” see 2?’ 
«Julia Southgate,’ cried Grace, without events Yes, I see,’ he answered, looking back at 
glancing towards Mark, “I will give you just} Grace, who had dropped into a chair and sat 
three minutes to produce those papers. If you! speechless. The sombre fire in his eyes, the 
don’t, I will send for the constable and have you } stern expression of his mouth, warned Julia that 
arrested.”” {he was about to pronounce some unrelenting 
“Then you must arrest me, too, Grace,” said | | Judgment, and she longed to soften him. Even 
Mark. “If Miss Southgate took the papers, I} yet she could feel sorry for the wretched girl, 
am her accomplice. I shall insist on the cae whose baseness had met such sudden and terrible 
stable’s taking me also, and Cousin Elizabeth will ‘ retribution. 
have to go bail for us both.”’ i “Grace, Grace,” she cried, “I don’t wonder 
“Julia Southgate, will you give up the! you were angry. I know yon did not mean it. 
papers?” demanded Grace. See, the papers are found—don’t let us think 
“Don’t answer, Julia,” said Mark, uncon-{ any more about the matter.” 
sciously employing her Christian name. “Grace, Grace lifted her head, her eyes fastened on 
I warn you; stop where you are. We have! Mark; but she sat dumb—she knew there was 
reached the furthest limits that human beings ; no hope. 
can endure.” | He crossed the room, and laid the package on 
“T yeached it some minutes since,” cried ; the table beside her. 
Grace, her fury redoubled, “when I saw you } “‘T restore you these, Miss Alderly,’’ he said, 
just ready to take that vile creature into your} “and I could wish you more happiness than 
arms. Leave my house, sir. Don’t ever dare to ; their possession is likely to afford you.” 
cross my threshold again. I demand my liberty “ Mark !’ she groaned, “ Mark !”” 
—I set you free.” Julia Southgate turned to go, casting an im- 
“T thank you heartily,’’ Mark replied. “Now, i ploring glance at Crawford as she passed; but 
Miss Alderly, send for the constableas soon as you ; as she reached the door, Victor opened it and 
please; but remember, whatever you do or leave ; looked in, saying: 
undone, these are the last words you and Ii “Did you ring, Miss Alderly ?”’ His mistress 








pped through und fell on the floor—don’t you 
> 











exchange in this world.” ; only shook her head, motioning him to retire. 
“So be it,” rejoined Grace, and she pulled the ; If you please, ma’am, here is a note for Mr. 
bell. Crawford, Tt was left just now by Mr. Doane.” 


“Ha, ha,” laughed the raven, close to Julia} Mark stepped forward and took the letter. 
Southgate, so suddenly and in a fashion so utterly | Victor went out of the room. 
fiendish that she fairly shrank back; then} ‘Miss Southgate,’’ said Crawford, “I must 
remembered that some seconds before she had } ask you to remain for 2 moment.” 
noticed him hopping across the carpet. But} “Mark, Mark!” moaned Grace again. 
Grace and Crawford neither saw nor heard. They He opened the envelope without heeding her 
were gazing still in each other's eyes, blind with } appeal, glanced over the letter, and said : 
wrath. «This note concerns you, Miss Alderly. I am 
The cabinet stood a little way out from the } { sorry to be the person to tell you, but you will 
wall, and was supported by four carved dragons’ | have to pay your cousin the forty thousand dol- 
heads, which raised it more than a foot from the } { lars you promised him.” 
floor. As Julia Southgate looked, Crony hopped { “T never promised any such thing,” she mated, 
from under the bottom, dragging in his beak a «Will you read the letter?” asked Mark. 
long envelope, which she recognized at a glance. * Anyway, Lam not bound,” continued Grace. 
“The papers—the papers!’ she shrieked. i ‘We were quite alone while we talked. It was 
“Here they are—here they are,” { he asked that—I never promised.” 
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«Excuse me,” said Mark. ‘ Your cousin is a { Shrewd Henry Doane took advantage of the 
very shrewd man. Your not meeting him this} strait in which Grace had placed herself, and 
afternoon, as you agreed to do, made him fear; employed his powers to such purpose that the 
you wish to be off your bargain, so he writes to ‘first inkling the world in general got that there 
me to state the facts—” ; had been a rupture between her and Mark Craw- 

“He will get nothing—nothing,” broke in} ford was accompanied by the astounding news 
Grace—able, wretched as she was, to find a gleam } that she had married her cousin, so hastily and 
of consolation in the thought that she need not} privately that the wedding possessed almost the 
lose a peuny of her beloved money. ‘Not a} 
dollur—I am not bound.” 


secrecy and doubtful charm of a runaway match. 
When the tidings reached Crawford, he went 
“As I said, your cousin is a very shrewd { without delay to the home where Julia and 

man,” pursued Mark. ‘ He felt confident, from Cousin Elizabeth had established themselves, 

your asking for a private interview, that you had } along with the children. 

something important to communicate. He had a ; “JT listened to you patiently,’’ Mark said, as 

witness stationed outside the arbor, who heard { soon as he found himself alone with Miss South- 

the whole conversation—a reliable person—who { gate: ‘‘it is only fair that you should listen to 














can swear to your offer.”” time. Tcould not speak before: you would have 
Grace uttered one despairing cry, and sank { allowed all sorts of unnecessary scruples to 

back insensible. .Mark aided Julia to restore } influence you—you cannot do it now. It was 

Miss Alderly to her senses; when she showed } not only because Grace Alderly was false and 

signs of returning animation, he said, softly : {uel and mean, that your arguments in her 
“T must go now, Miss Southgate. I—’ } behalf had no effect; there was another reason— 
“Ah, wait,” Julia interrupted. ‘‘ Don’t leave a it was she who, hy her evil conduct, opened 

her like this.” e. Simy eyes to the fact: I loved you—you. Tell 
“Tt would be useless for me to stop,’ he } me, Julia, if there is any hope ?” 

answered. “Miss Alderly has set me free. No i She could not deny that there was, though she 


power under heayen could change my resolve.’’ } considered that the children formed an insuper~ 
Grace opened her eyes, and called : 
“Mark! Mark!” 
But he was gone. Tle left the house without 
eyen waiting to pack his portmanteau. Victor 


able barrier to any idea of a speedy marriage ; 
but her lover disposed of this objection by 
promising to aid in the care of them until 
their father returned: so Mark had his ‘way. 
was to do that, and send it after him. ; They are two very happy people ; and contrary 
Two days later, Julia and Cousin Elizabeth { to most persons’ expectations, and the law of 
came together to see him, at Grace’s request, to | poetical justice, Grace Doane has neither sepa- 
intercede for her pardon. Julia employed all } rated from her husband, nor has he squandered 
the eloquence she could master, but it w 








{her fortune. Prosperity seems to have brought 
unavailing; and Grace, when the pair reached } out his better qualities, though Grace frets over 
her house again, quarreled with them both: at } his extravagance and is horribly jealous. 

least she behaved to Julia with such insolent} On the whole, she finds as much happiness in 
ingratitude that even gentle Cousin Elizabeth ; life as her own character will allow; and perhaps 
was roused into action, and declared that she { that is truer of the rest of us than we are usually 
wwould not remain under Grace's roof after Miss { prepared to admit. 


Southgate left it. ¢ [ue END.] 
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BY ARTHUR F. J. CRANDALL. 





A stanny beacon blazes o'er the deep, Through sudden tempest and through death-like calm, 
Lighting the new-born firmament’s expanses; * Lead on, celestial sign, to some fair Eden ; 

The line is passed, the pole-star sinks to sleep, Where, with sweet tale of spice, aud flower, and kalm, 
And sends through misty veil its parting glances; {Tho lightawinged whispering zephyrs come, all laden 
‘The Southern trade-wind through the night advances, Where languid cavalier and dark-eyed maiden 

Walking the waters with majestic sweep— i 
A mighty spirit, sea and cloud compelling, } 

Beneath whose breath the dusky sails are swelling. 


Murmur their love beneath the drooping palm: 
A land of slumbers and delicious dreaming, 
And coral shores, where opal waves are gleaming, 
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Cominc—coming at last!’ cried I, in a tri- } two together, destiny seemed to have kept them 


umphiant tone, throwing open the parlor-door. 

“What is coming—Christmas, or the Mil- 
lenium?”’ asked my brother, looking up from 
his book. 

“Clare is coming. I have just had a telegram 
It’s so like Clare,’ T answered, gazing fondly a 
the message. 

“What is it that is so like Clare?” said my 
brother. ‘Surely not that hideous old yellow 
envelope?” 

“No, John,” I returned, holding up the eru' 
pled dispateh. ‘This, as you may observe, 
sillow, and wrinkled, and ugly, whereas Clare is 
fresh, and fair, and comely. I mean that the 
telegram sounds just as the dear girl talks. 
Listen,” and J read: 

“ To-morrow at five, 
If I am alive, 
I shall surely arrive.” 

Then I added: 

“‘Remember, John, I warn you beforehand. 
You may as well prepare to surrender at first 
sight. Clare captivates everyone.” 

“*Porewarned, forearmed,’ you know, 
lnughed my brother. “It would have been 
better to have taken me by surprise.”’ 

Clare Howard was an old school-friend of mine, 
and although two years had elapsed since we 





graduated, there lad been no change in our } 


girlish affection. We liad spent the summers at 
the same watering-places, and on several o 
sions I had visited the Howards. For a long 
time, my friend lad promised me a visit, and at } 
lust she was really coming. The Howards were 
going West to visit some relatives, and in response 
to my parents’ urgent invitation, they con- 
sented to leave Clare with us during their 
absence, 

Best of all, Clare was coming to us heart-free. 
There was no odious lover to claim half her time 
and thought. And then I had long cherished 
the hope that John and Clare—well! Wasn’t } 
my brother the best fellow in the world, and | 
wasn’t Clare loveliness itself? And was it at all } 
strange that I should indulge in a little match- 
making? John had never joined us in our sum- 
mer trips, always preferring to ‘camp out’? with 
some college friends ; and so, up to this time, in 
spite of my ingenious devices for bringing the 

















“word more did he vouchsafe. 


} apart. a 


The day following the receipt of the telegram, 
I drove to the stution to meet my friond. After 


{showed her to her room, at ‘ler request I re- 


ined there, while she made herself ready for 
ea. She put the few finishing touches to her 
} dainty toilette, and then twined her arm, school- 
} girl ion, avound my waist, and signified her 
} readiness for the parlor, As she stood chatting 
} with my ts, I espied my brother, who had 
S ensconced himself behind the window-draperies, 
in order to watch my friend unobserved. 

ss Howard,” said I, turning toward 
Te’s a little 








}  * Clare— 
thim, “this is my big brother. 
} bashful before strangers; but you'll find him 








quite agreeable for all that.” 
' John looked daggers at me, but bowed stiffly, 
‘and then there was sn awkward pause. Not one 
At tea-table, how- 
ever, I saw that Clare had suceeeded in inter- 
pesting him. In truth, it would have been hard 
| to find anyone who did not approve of Clare. 
} Her beauty and her simple casy ways made her 
}a universal favorite, 
During the three weeks that followed, I could 
} see every: day that John and Clare were growing 
}to be better friends. Whey lind many tastes in 
}common, John was a fine reader, and Clare 
happened to be especially fémd of his favorite 
} poets. My brother had a good baritone voice, 
jand Clare was an excellent singer also, so that 
most of our leisure evenings at home were 
} devoted to mu: Twas just beginning to con- 
 gratulate myself that affairs between these two 
| loved ones were progressing satisfactorily, when 
father handed my mother a letter. 
“The 




















Sone day my 

“Good news for you,” he exclaimed. 
Newcomes are coming buck this week.” The 
Newcomes were our nearest neighbors, their 
grounds adjoining ours. 

“Tshould think you would be delighted,” said 
| Clare. “That great house looks so dismal. It 
seems a pity to have so handsome a place unoc- 
cupied.”” 

Imade a face, and John shrugged his shoulders. 

“What is it?” she asked, looking from one to 
| the other. ou don’t seem to be particularly 
} pleased.” 

“Mr. and Mrs. Newcome are very oar friends 
(451) 
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of ours, and their son will be quite an addition { 
to our little circle,’ remarked my mother. “ He H 
is a well-bred young man—a trifle spoiled, per- | 
haps—the natural result of being the only child } 
of wealthy and indulgent parents.’’ { 

“A trifle?” echoed my brother, contemptu- | 
ously. ‘Miss Clare, Arthur Neweome is a selfish | 
tyrant: but he is » wonderfully handsome young! 
fellow, and can be very agreeable when he chooses ! 
to exert himself.”’ | 

The Newcomes had been home only a few 
hours, when Arthur came in to pay his respects | 
tous. Very striking he looked, with his hand | 
some Greek face, becomingly bronzed by his; 
ocean voyage. His dress was as faultless as! 
ever, and his ease and grace of bearing were 
irresistible. I presented my friend, and saw his } 
usually impassive features light up with un- } 
wonted enthusiasm as his eyes rested on her | 
lovely face. 

When he had taken his leave, she turned to! 
John, ‘“T like Mr. Newcome exceedingly,’ said ; 
she, frankly. i 

“Oh, yes,” replied my brother, bitterly, ! 
“there's no doubt but that you will like ai 
immensely. All the ladies do.’ 

“T never saw so handsome a head,” she} 
returned, with spirit. “I couldn't help studying 
it all the evening. He seems to lack animation, 
but there is a charm even about his nonchalance. 
That languid manner suits his face exactly.” 

My brother looked vexed, but there the subject § 
dropped. During the three weeks that followed, 
we saw Arthur Newcome almost daily. He was} 
indefatigable in planning all manner of enter- | 
tainments: picnics, excursions into the country, t 
riding-parties, all in Clare’s honor, As day after 
day went by, my brother's face grew more and 
more stormy. Ile seemed moody and taciturn, | 
and there was a2 marked change in his manner | 
toward Clare. Ile avoided he 
his former frankness and cordiality, treated her ; 
with 2 marked reserve. T was in despair. Was } 
this to be the end of all my fond hopes? Had 1) 
invited my friend to my house only to ruin my ; 
brother's peace of mind? One evening, Clare | 
came into the parlor, and took a sheet of drawing- | 
paper from the portfolio which she held in her } 
hand. Clare drew remarkably well, and the} 
picture was a profile of Arthur Newcome, w 
we all pronounced a good likeness, 
handsome?” she asked. 











and in place of; 








“Isn't it | 
“Fine enough for a} 
enmeo, with its pure Greek outlines. If I were} 
his mother, I would put him on a pedestal in my } 
parlor. His face is so fearfully and wonderfully { 
classic that it somehow seems out of place among | 





our pug-noses and hybrid profiles.” aaa 
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“ Yes, it’s undeniably a handsome head,” was 
my brother's criticism; ‘‘and you have caught 
the expression of the face to a charm. Selfish- 
ness, effeminacy, weakness, are all there.’’ 

“Then if that is what you sce in the picture, 
I have done my work poorly ; for effeminate he 
is not. Neither is there weakness in the face.” 
Clare said this almost angrily. \ 

“Tt is possible, because I have found those 
traits in his character, that I fancy the face 
corresponds,’’ answered my brother, with pro- 
voking coolness. 

“Come, come, John,’ remonstrated my father, 
‘are you not putting it too strongly ?” ‘ 

“No, sir,’ responded John, promptly. ‘He 
is weak, he is cowardly—”’ 

“How shockingly unfair,” murmured Clare. 

“Tfe is a man in whose ears the words self- 
denial, self-sacrifice, have no meaning whatever. 


{ He doesn’t know what it is to deny himself for 


the good of others. If the life of the woman he 
loved was in danger,’’—here John’s yoice trem- 
{ bled as he gazed fixedly at Clare—* he wouldn't 
risk his precious little finger to save her.” 

My friend flushed scarlet, and answered: «7 
{do not believe it; he would do, he would dare, as 
much as anyone.’ Suddenly, the meaning of 
her blushes, and Arthur’s embarrassment, as I 
had interrupted an eager conversation that yery 
afternoon, flashed across my mind. 

It was Clare’s last week with us. Although I 
should miss my friend, yet. on the whole, | was 


‘rather glad that her visit was so near an end, 


for I could not help seeing that her presence 
pained my brother in a thousand ways. I hoped 
that when she was gone he might forget her; 
and yet, at the same time, I knew well that. 
forgetfulness was well nigh an impossibility with 
one whose affections were as strong and lasting 
as those of John, 

Arthur Newcome came into the house, one 
evening, with some tickets in his hand. ‘* Any- 
thing for a change,” he said, gayly. © There is 
to be a performance, to-night, at the Opera 
House; and I thought it was sure to be worth 
sceing, 1s the company is an excellent one, They 
will haye a crowded house; for when I sent my 








}iman down to the ticket-office this morning, he 


found a long line of people waiting for the 
T'm sorry I can't offer 
you beiter seats: these are in the front row of 
the first baleony; they were the best he could 
get. However, you have a fine view of the stage, 
and the seats are perfeetly comfortable.” 

When evening came, John begged to be ex- 


‘cused; and in response to Clare’s earnest re~ 


quest that he would accompany us, answered, 


BY FIRES 


‘ TRIED 






curt “that ie had a mbites Appolltisicat 


ye 
Wilh a friend, but that he would step in some- | 
time, perhaps, during the evening.” 

‘vhe theatre was so densely crowded that, by 






Qa, no standing room.’” The performance 
ut on smoothly. Clare, with Arthur at her 
programme, adjusting her 
opera-glasses, and in a thousand little ways } 
ministering to her comfort, was the object of § 
many envious glances from the young ladics 
around us. 

Somehow, I could not get interested in the 
play. The memory of my brother's troubled, 
unhappy face haunted me, and my eyes wan- } 
dered idly about the house, All at once, I 
started. Was it imagination? I could have } 
sworn that I saw a shower of sp 
the stage. 
there it was again. ‘wo or three large cinders 
dropping swiftly behind that tree at the left 
Clare saw them at the same time, and her fre: 


sile, 


folding her 





blanched with fear, as she touched Arthur’s arm } 


and whisperes 
“Ts—it-—fire 2”? 
And she pointed toward the stage. 





Even as she spoke, a little pointed jet of flame 3 
wreathed itself around the edge of the curtain. ; 


Arthur turned yery pale, and rose to his feet, 
with his eyes riveted on the curtain. I was con- 
scious of an increasing uneasiness among the 
audience. 
apprehensiyely, and moved nervously in their 
seats; while five or six started for the doors. 
this moment, a little puff of smoke rolled out 
from ‘under the heayy draperies; and innumer- 
able tiny tongues of flame flickered and leaped } 
upward; while, with a blinding glare, the flies 
were suddenly wrapped in a sheet of fire. 
Arthur Neweome sprang to his feet, white } 
with terror, and shaking off Clare’s trembling 
little hand, plunged into the midst of the panting, § 
struggling, swaying mass of frantic hmuaan 
beings. There, soon we saw him, striking wildly 








to the right and left, and making his way to the } 


door by sheer brute force; and when the excited | 
crowd reached the main entrance, and begun to 
surge through, he was the first to reach the hall | 
without. Shrieks and groans were now heard 
on every hand, mingled, directly, with the hoarse } 
shouts of the firemen outside, trying to enforce 
order. Several poor creatures, maddened hy 
fear, threw themselves over the baleony into the 
parquet below. Shuddering and faint, I sank 
back in my seat, while Clare covered her face 
with her hands. 

At this instant, a strong arm was placed around 


ime the curtain arose, placards were placed : 


rks falling on } 
I passed my hands*across my eyes— } 







People looked in each other's faces } 


At} 











j her waist, and she was Tifted from her seat, while 
:my brother's calm voice sounded in my ears. 

; ©Tollow me, Ella,” he said, “the stairs are 
:not on fire; and the crowd will soon he out of 
the way.’ And then he whispered to Clare, as 
he hore her by main force in his arms: “Take 
courage, Clare—denr Clare.” 

How hot it ! My forehead and cheeks 
were smarting with the heat. Showers of sparks 
fell all around us. Breathing was almost im- 
| possible for the smoke. We reached the hall at 
last. But before we could get to the st s 
Serash was heard, and the stairway, freighted 
irate its burden of human beings, sank out of 
sight. 

“Merciful heaven,” ejaculated Clare, strug: 
} gling to her feet, from his ee in her mortal 
terror, ‘there is no hope now.’ 





; 
H 





John threw an arm, now, around each of us, 
{and hurried us along the corridor, 

“Courage,” he said. ‘There is one chance 
left. Thank heaven, I know every nook and 
‘corner of this building. There is a window on 
this floor, over there to the left. If we can but 
} reach that, we are safe.” 

The smoke was even more suffocating than 
before. As we rushed past the last door that 


led from the balcony into the passage-way, 
Clare glanced at the interior of the theatre, 
‘and seeing the lurid mass of flame and blinding 
} light, said, trembling from head to foot: 

“T cannot go any further. The heat is too 
(intolerable. Oh, if it were any death but this! 
T could be braver then—” 

} John sprang to the door and closed it. Then 
the hurried us around a projecting pillar of the 
Swall. Suddenly we beheld the window. 

It was but the work of an instant to foree the 
} shutters apart. Then John shouted to the crowd 
below. 

“Thank God,” he cried, ‘they see us, If 
{that door behind us will only hold out against 
}the flames until help comes. They are bringing 
‘adders. Come closer, girls: you can breathe 
easier by the window. Stoop down; the air 
‘there is fresher. How the smoke smothers 
The firemen haye brought ladders. Take 
} courage, Clare—Ella.” 

} In a few moments, a fireman’s hat xppeared 
} above the window-sill, and a man held out his 
| hands to Clare. But she shrank back and clung 
3 to my brother. 

§ «TJ will not leave until you do,” she cried. 
te No, I will not stir without you.” 

John opened his arms, and folded Clare close 
Then I saw him stoop until his 


5 one. 


$to his heart. 
lips met hers. 


ere ee ee a 
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The fireman looked at them curiously, and | immediately; but he heard a woman scream, and 
then gave a prolonged whistle of astonishment, }saw the poor creature rushing wildly toward 
evidently thinking it a queer time to be making | him. So he let her take his place, and stood 
love. He turned tome. ‘ Come,” he said; and | there, and nearly—nearly—” 
taking me in his great brawny arms, in a moment Here Clare broke down, sobbing, 
more we were laniled safely in the midst of the “Nearly roasted,’ continued my brother; 
anxious, sympathetic crowd below. “but, after all, only snerificed half his beard.” 

A deafening shout rent the air as he eame “And Mr. Newcome 
down the ladder a second time, and placed Clare “Oh, he arrived home safely, and reported 
at my side, John having insisted on her preceding } you, notwithstanding his superhuman and heroic 
him. How we watched that open window then. ; efforts to save you, as devoured by the flames.’” 
Again the fireman appeared, but the figure with ; ‘You see, Ella, Clare prefers a lover who can 
him was that of a woman. said my father, roguishly. 

© But how did John happen to be so near?” 

“Your brother tells me,’’ said Clare, blushing, 
“that he had only been in the theatre a few 
torium into the corri: moments when the fire broke out, and he was 

Then, overcome by the anxiety and the shock ! standing by the door when the panic began. He 
of this new terror, I did what the majority of could easily have got out safely; but he threw 
women do in similar emergencies: I fainted. himself behind a large pillar until the rush 

When I recovered my consciousness, I was } ceased, and then he made his way to our seats, 
lying in my own room, with my father and} And to think that that cowardly wretch deserted 
mother sitting by the side of the bed. us.” And Clare shuddered. 

“Where's John ?”’ was my first question. As we met at the breakfnst-table the next 

“Tere, what there is left of him,” answered } morning, we learned, for the first time, the full 
my brother; and there he at the foot of my | extent of the disaster. Several lives had been 


bed, with Clare at his side. His hair and eye-/ ost, and some thirty or forty were dangerously 
brows were singed; one-half of his beard was / injured. 


burnt close to his face; and his cheek 












on 











“Where is your brother?’ asked Clare, 
hoarsely, as the window was illumined with 
Sudden flash, as the 





ames burst from the audi- 








} 
{ 















were} As soon as John’s beard had grown out,again, 
blistered with the heat. His right hand was jand he was able to use his arm, there was a 
bandaged. Clare hovered over it foudly, stroking } wedding nt Mrs. Howard’s, A few weeks after- 
it with a light ear ward, my mother gave John and Clare a large 
reception, 

As soon as the { Arthur Neweome was invited, but he did not 
fireman took me, your brother prepared to follow { come. Do you wonder? 





ing touch. 





“Who was the wouan?” La 
Clare was the one to answer, 


ked. 
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Sr. MAnk's uplifts its tower of stone T read your favorite, whose song 
Against the azure nif, Ts like n sweet bell’s chime; 

Tts windows flashing in the light But you, whose heart responsive beat 
Like jewels rich and rare; To every silver rhyme, 

But you, who callod God's worshipers, O'er distant mountains see the moon 
Within its walls of gray, Light evening's vapors gray: 

To morning praise and evening prayer, close the book, and sigh to think 
Alas! are far away. That you are far away. 

T walk adown the village street But all my sighs to smiles will turn 
At sunset, and behold When once again T hear 

‘The pavement, in its yellow light, Your footstep on the threshold fall, 
Like blocks of beaten gold. Your voice in accents clear; 

I wait to hear your step so freo, And thon, when o'er the land comes down 
Till all the glow is gray; The twilizht's vell of zrny, 

Then I remembor that you watch Tl not be sad, for you will be 


‘The sunset far away. No longer far away, 
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BY MARIETTA HOLLEY, AUTHOR OF ‘*JOSTAH ALLEN’S WIFE.” 





Miss Mrranpa Horr. Meadyille’s only } unguarded moment when they could enter, in 
milliner, was exceedingly distrustful and sus-) search of pillage and booty. If boys could enter, 
picious by nature. } why not burglars? This was the question that 

There is a tradition to the effect that, even in | Miss Hoffman considered unanswerable, And so, 
early infancy, it was impossible to deceive her in } previous to her trip to New York, seven new board 
regard to paregoric, by falsely calling it * excel- } slats were nailed across the window by her hand- 
lent” and “ sweet.’ And at the age of five, it ) maid, not without pounding her thumb badly, and 
wis snid that she discovered, through her own } destroying a large number of nails by driving 
Vigilance, that Santa Claus was her mother. As } them in crossways, and fluttening them ont nearly 
she grew up, this traitin her nature strengthened, ; their entire length upon the outside of the 
By the time she hal reached womanhood, it had > boards. But at t the boards were nailed on, 
become almost an eccentricity; and though it }and a new fastening, which was supposed to 
doubtless warded off some dangers from her ; render burglars powerless, added to that and to 
pathway, it brought at the same time its own (all the other windows, which made three fas- 
discomforts. }tenings upon cach window, besides a nail driven 

Ags a woman, she had a firmly-established | in at the top, An extra chain and padlock were 
habit of looking for thieves and burglars, watch- | put upon the back-door. New locks were fixed 
ing out for them, lest they should come upon her | on every other door, Then she locked every 
unawares. Every night, no matter how full ber | bureau-draw nd closet in the ho and hid 
house may haye been throughout the day of (the keys. After this, repeated charges were 
guests and friends, she boldly took a eantle and | given te her maid, who was to stay at her next 
searched through her domicile for hidden rob- | neighbor's during her absence, to spend every 
be She looked underneath every bed, in all | wakeful moment with ber eye upon the house; 
the clothes-presses, under lounges and sofas; } and so, finally, Miss Hoffman set off, with a 
and it is said that she had been known to explore ; trembling heart, upon her journey. 
even the pantry-shelves in search of them, But Now she did not look like a suspicious woman, 
vainly, She had never found any, as yet. She was very pretty indeed, with a fair round 

She eyed peaceable agents with an eagle gaze, } face, soft dark-gray eyes, and a profusion of 
supposing them to be convicts but recently } hair of a light-golden lue, which was inclined to 
escaped from penal servitude. She har agonized | curl and wave and crinkle around her forehead 
several sensitive colporteurs, by hinting to them j and round white nec 
her conviction that they were no better than | Indeed, Miss Hoffman was so very pretty, and 
they should be: in fret, she supposed several | had such a sweet womanly Jook to her face, that 
of them to be spies, sent from foreign govern- (it was quite a wonder, in Meadville, that she 
ments to detect our weak points. {remained Miss Hoffman still; for she was not so 

Having this clement of cautiousness so strongly | young as she had been; she was not so young as 
developed in her nature, it may he supposed that | she was when she first opened her millinery 
when she started to make her annual trip to the | store, and that had been flourishing for eight 
wicked city of New York, to purchase millinery | years anl over. 
goods, it was not without many misgivings and} But Miss Hoffman seemed to be quite happy 
apprehensions of robbery aml raping tin her own way. So, at last. the village gossips 

For the week preceding the trip. her eozy cot- | seemed to get tired of coupling her name with 
taxe, the front part of which was her shop, | divers persons of the opposite sex, who were 
witnessed preparations as if against an armed ; known to entertain feelings of admiration for 
host. The pantry-windew was eonsidered, by ) her. 
hier and her trusty handmaid, as being the mos Very pretty bonnets she made, and very pretty 
vulnerable point of attack; for it looked directly } prices she charged for them; and as there was no 
down upon a fence, whose smooth top had often 2 other milliner in Meadyille, and it was an im- 
been known to creak under the tread of small | possibility for its maids and matrons to go bare- 
boys, who were supposed to be watching for an theaded into society, Miss Hoffman had made a 
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little fortune, that was likewise very pretty. She { ‘Yes, I am my papa’s good little girl, Are 
had purchased asnug farm, just out of Meadville, | you a good girl?” 
on which atenant was living, and which furnished | ‘*Sometimes,’’ said Miss Hoffman, gravely; for 
her and her maids with all their milk, vegetables, j she was conscientious, and could see her own 
flour, chickens, lamb, and in fact supplied all { faults when she could not see her neighbors’. 
their creature needs. She had money inthe bank. |‘ Well,” said little Kitty, encouragingly, you 
She owned the cozy little plaice in which she | must éry to be good, and then your papa will 
lived. And take it ull together, she was ina yery }loye you. Have you got a papa?’ 
flourishing financial condition. } “No,” said Miss Hoffman, 

Yes, she made very handsome bonnets—yery | ‘Haven't you got any little girls at your 
becoming ones. A proof of this was seen on her } house—any good little girls?” 
own head, as she set out for New York; and her} No,’’ said Miss Hoffman, rather sadly, “I 
face looked uncommonly sweet beneath it. Her | haven't any little girls, nor anyone to love me, 
money she had secreted in a remote, deeply- ; if I am good.” 
liidden pocket; but she carried a hand-bag, of} This was a hard case for little Kitty. It 
plush and leather, which contained her handker- ‘evidently seemed, at first, beyond her childish 
chief, an extra pair of gloves, a little hand-glass, » powers of consolation. But she thought a 
a small comb-case, and several other preity fem- | inoment, and then said: 
jnine belongings, besides a few dollars in change Well, if you are real good, and not naughty 
for incidental expenses on the journey. This, }a bil, somebody else’s papa will love you, and 
with her customary caution, she tightly grasped | you won't get shut up in a dark closet.’” 
in her hand, together with her parasol, and a } 
book to beguile the tedium of the journey. 



















Again she made a short pause, during which 
she evidently felt uncomfortable at contemplating 
The car was not unpleasantly full, and she j her new friend’s lonely state; for she added, 
found a pleasant seat on the shaded side of it } generously: “If you are afraid, I will come and 
and here, arranging herself to her satisfaction, } live with you, if you like; I and my papa and 
she opened her book and commenced reading. } Mary. We will all come, and stay with you 
; But she iad hardly got interested in her} always, for IT like you. But,” said she, seeming 
f heroine's rather cruel circumstances, when she) to suddenly remember what Miss Hoffman had 
tet with an interruption, She was sitting on | admitted concerning her goodness, and assuming 
the end of the seat toward the aisle, and the cars} n sudden stern air of rebuke, “you must be 
were standing still for a few moments. One of } good, else we shall not come and stay with you 
her hands held her book, the other lay by her always. And if you are not good, you will be 
side, still holding her hand-bag; for her can- afraid when it is dark. Will you promise to be 
tiousness did not desert her, and she earried her | a good girl?’ she repeated, sternly. 
burdens even upon the flowery hills and through 67 will try, little Kitty,” said Miss Hoffman, 
the pleasant valleys of fiction, Suddenly, the / meekly, 
hand that held the bag was gently taken inton | That is right. Now you shall be kissed, if 
tiny but warm grasp, and looking down,’ Miss you will hold your head down; for you are 
Hoffman saw a sweet child-face looking up into | pretty, and I like you.” 
hers, from out a dainty little white-satin and lace | “How much do you like me?” said Miss 
hood. | Hoffman, after she had bent down her head for 
The child was looking quietly upward, with a | the 
pair of dark-blue eyes, in the peculiarly calm, {  «R 
self-pos: 


















ifty baglets,”” said Kitty. ‘Now let me 
ssed way of babyhood, and seemed in } see,’ stid she, coaxingly, “what is in your 








no hurry to go. i pretty baglet—is there candy?” 
“What is your name, little woman?” said}  ‘ No.” 
Miss Hoffinan, looking tenderly down upon the “Lots of nice bright pennies and dollars? Are 
little one; for she loved children. hoes some dollars in it?” said she, persistently. 
«Kitty Ford. What is your name?” Now Miss Hoffman was conscientious; and 





«* Miranda Hoffman,’’ answered Miss Hoffman, | there were in it, to be exact, just ten dollars. 
promptly. ‘Whose little girl are you, and j She could not lie. But she evaded the question. 


where do you live?” “Why do you want to know?” 
“Tam my papa’s little girl, and I live in New “TJ want to tell my papa. He likes to have 
York. Where do you live?” dollars. He gets all he can.” 


“At Meadville,’ said Miss Hoffman. ‘Are «Where is your papa?’ asked Miss Hoffman, 
you a good little girl, Kitty?” with a sudden suspicion, 
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The little one turned around, and Miss Hoff-} heard every word that she had said. She had 
man looked up into the face of a gentleman who { told her name, where she lived, and that she was 
was sitting on the end of the seat opposite her, ; entirely alone in the world. 
on the other side of the aisle, so near that she Well, she had been betrayed into incautious- 
could have touched him by putting out her hand. } ness by the pretty child. But she would mike 
He was a very handsome man, hardly arrived; up for it now in vigilance. She fixed her eyes 
yet at middle age, though he was approaching it. { firmly on the page before her, and did not look 
He had a fair Suxon complexion, and brown hair ; around for a long time, or it seemed so to her, so 
and mustache, and a pair of those most dan-; violent was the effort she made to seem uncon- 
gerous of eyes: dark, and of no distinguishable ; scious and at ease. 
color in ordinary moments, but which can turn; Her unconsciousness and composure were not 
blue and tender in moments of love and hap- { helped any by the fact that little Kiity made 
piness. { many comments on her personal appearance, and 
They were blue now, unmistakably tender and { expressed a strong desire and determination to 
stenadfist-blue, as he looked at Miss Hoffman } go back to the “pretty lady ;” and twice she 
with undisguised admiration. And Miss Hoff-; called out to her: “Pretty lady, pretty lady 1” 
man decided, at that first moment, that he was; And on lifting her eyes, on each of these occa- 
the very handsomest man she had ever seen in ; sions, Miss Hoffman met the same admiring look 
her life. And it must be confessed, that as Miss from the handsome blue eyes of the gentleman 
Hoffman met that glance, so admiring yet so} opposite; and upon each occasion, Miss Hoff- 
respectful, her heart beat more rapidly for 2} man’s heart gave that same strange throb of 
moment. But she withdrew her eyes quickly, ; joyful terror, followed instantly by the swift 
and at that moment little Kitty pulled at Bee thought: could it be, that crime could assume a 











hand-bag again. form so fair? 
«How many dollars are there in it?” she cons} It could. It had done it in the past. Miss 


tinued, with childish persistence. Hoffman’s training told her so. She fixed her 
But now Miss Hoffman drew herself up coldly, | eyes more firmly upon the book, her suppressed 
and moved along toward the other end of the } emotion making her cheeks burn with 2 rosier 
seat, and took up her book again. And thes eplos than usual, and making her very much 
gentleman opposite said: } handsomer than she commonly was, which was 
“Come here, Kitty. Iam afraid you annoy | handsome enough, as we have seen. 
the lady.” Kitty’s speeches grew less frequent, and at 
Kitty moved away, but slowly, looking back last entirely ceased. A movement in the seat 
often upon her new acquaintance, till the gentle- { opposite caused Miss Hoffinan to glance around 
man took her up in his arms. But Miss Hoff } in spite of herself, and she saw the gentleman in 
man was holding her book up before her face, the act of putting the sleeping Kitty into the 
and she made no further efforts toward acquaint-{ arms of a woman with a white cap and apron, 
ance. who, under ordinary circumstances, Miss Hoff- 
Yes, she held it up before her and fastened her { man would haye taken for a ehild’s nurse, but 
eyes resolutely upon the pages, wherein Lady } who might be and doubtless was an accomplice. 
Leonore vainly endeavored to soften the malice Yes, a dangerous accomplice. Miss Hoffman. 
of a cruel guardian. But Miss Hoffman’s mind { soon had proof of the fact—unmisiakable proof. 
was not with the hapless Lady Leonore; it was Instead of taking the sleeping child at once, the: 
not with the cold-blonded guardian. She was} woman boldly glanced over at Miss Hoffman, 
thinking deeply. Had she fallen in CaIDAY Lo a few low words to the gentleman, and 
with a band of robbers? Was that sweet-faced i crossed the aisle; and with the words “ pardon 





child a decoy? Was it sent to her to discover { me,” she bent down over Miss Hoffman’s very 
what she had in her hand-bag? Was this a plot { lap, giving her hhand-bag a gentle pull as she 


to rob her? But still how handsome, how very ; did so. 

handsome,, the gentleman was! And how ad- But Miss Hoffman grasped it tightly and tri- 

miringly he had looked at her. But she had; umphantly. She had outwitted her, cool and 

heard that pickpockets were often persons of | bold as the attack had been. She held the bag 

admirable address. ; safe in her hand. Such a bold attack was some- 
They would find, she said to herself, that she thing she had not counted upon. 

would not fall an easy prey; she would be cau-} ‘True, little Kitty had dropped her handker- 

tious. But then she had told the gentleman | chief at her feet, where it had lain unnoticed, 

everything concerning her; for of course he had} and a weaker-minded person might have imag- 
Vou. LXXXIL—32. 
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ined that the nurse had discovered its loss, and ; genteel haunt, much piacntat by tana mer- 
had come solely for that; for she proceeded at} chants and their wives. 
once to place it over the child’s golden curls? She had asked the driver to drive as fast as 
and little white bonnet, as she lay in her arms. | possible, and he obeyed. And Miss Hoffinan 
But it did not deceive Miss Hoffman. No!! sank back, with a sigh of relief, and looked 
She had given her mind to the study of thieves i tenderly down at the imperiled hand-bag, as a 
and burglars too long to be hoodwinked by them, ; } thing rescued from danger. 
or in this fashion. { She had at last escaped them, she assured her- 
But as many times as Miss Hoffman relaxed ; self. She had been too quick for them, even if 
her yigilant circumspection sufficiently to look | they had wished to follow her. She was safe. 
about her, just so many times was she aware of { She was happy—and yet—what a sweet, sweet 
being the object of close watchfulness upon the‘ child that was! She felt that she could haye 
part of one whom she could not help designating ? loved it dearly, had fate given it into her hands. 
in her mind as the chief of the robbers. Out of; And the guilty futher! For she did not doubt 
that whole crowded car-full, she alone was the ; the relationship, which could be traced so pliinly 
object of his indirect but watchful attention. | in their fi That guilty man! Surely fate 
‘Prine, it was unobtrusive and gentlemanly, but ; had designed him for something nobler than a 
it was plainly visible to her. She did not make { pickpocket. He was so handsome, so noble- 
a move that he was not aware of; she felt that { looking. And what undisguised admiration, 
not once did she open that hand-bag, but he; nay, even tendern had looked at her from 
knew it. And she could not avoid the conclusion { those beautiful blue eyes. Her heart throbbed 
that he had determined to obtain possession of ; at the recollection, as it never had before at the 
it hefore she reached New York. warmest words of her many admirers, even while 
But he should see, she said to herself, he { she was saying to herself: “ Alas, that evil should 
should see that it was no weak woman that he {assume a form so fair.”? But she was safe; she 
had to deal with. She would not be robbed of {had outwitied them. With such thoughts as 
her property while she had life to defend it. these invading Miss Hoffman's breast, the cab 
While titinking this, she endeavored to push } stopped at the boarding-house. 
up the blind; for the sun came in too warmly Miss Hoffimna had descended from the car- 
on her. .She could not move it; but before she { riage, and liad opened her hand-bag to pay the 
had time to remonstrate, she heard a respectful { driver, who s:ood beside her. As she stood 
« Allow me,? and a strong arm reached past her, { here, 2 cab passed. She looked up. No, she 


and easily arranged the refractory blind. § did not frint—she was proud of that afterwards— 


Of course it was the handsome gentleman oppo- ; she did not faint when, from the window of the 
site, and of course Miss Hoffman thanked him { cab, she saw looking intently at her, while she 
“calmly and courteously. But her heart beat § openly took money from that fated bag, the 
faster, and she grasped the hand-bag more } handsome blonde face, while she met the same 
firmly. ‘If he thought,” she said to herself, {intent earnest look bent upon her, bent no doubt 
“10 obtain possession of my bag in such an open { upon that fated bag. 
manner, he must think I'm a fool.” $ Her landlady, a woman who had seen far 
Tn due course of time, the train reached New better days, thought that Miss Hoffman acted 
York. Cautiously indeed did Miss Hoffman {strangely and absent-minded ; but if she was in 
then demean herself. As soon as she saw the { trouble she made no revelations. And the next 
tall gentleman, the woman, and the still sleeping H morning, Miss Hoffman set out as usual upon 
child start for one door of the car, she started ¢ {her search for flowers, and ribbons, and other 
for the other door, making her way, however, reine goods. 
with great difficulty; for the crowd was against H It was at Stewart's store, at exactly halfpast 
her. But she succeeded at last, and reached the eleven o'clock, that her worst apprehensions 
door, What was her surprise, on glancing } were realized. She was watched, and followed. 
hehind her at that instant, to see that the other } She was selecting ribhons, rosy-hued and dainty 
party had evidently: nged their minds, and $in texture, when. having occasion to open the 
were coming towards her. She hastened Here han nse. to consult her memorandum of goods 
footsteps, hardly touched the extended hand of } wanted, some connection of thought and memory 
the porter, as she descended the steps, nearly Pcaused her to lift her eyes and glance cautiously 
fell, but recovered herself, hurriedly crossed the around. That instant, she saw a face—the face 
platform, and hired the first empty cab she saw, ;—looking intently at her from an opposite 
and was driven towar] her boarding-place: a*counter. Yes, it was he—it washe! He averted 
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his eyes nt once, when he saw he had attracted ; mountain-tops gilded also with its shining beams, 
her attention, But it was enough. Sle hastily } the sofi-hued ostrich plume that waved upon 
paid for her purchases, grasped her bag firmly, } Miss Hoffman’s pretty spring hat, as its owner 
and left the store in an opposite direction. entered her own garden. 

Well! Three different times during that day, How safe and peaceful everything looked! 
in three different places, did she meet those eyes} How remote from pickpockets and all the 
fastened intently upon her face, but instantly } wickedness and perfidy of great cities! The 
withdrawn as soon as she saw them. morning-glories swung their sweet-scented bells 

But it was on her homeward walk to her{in joyful greeting and congratulation on her 
boarding-place that she received the worst shock. } escape. ‘The clematis and early roses seemed to 
She was walking along hurriedly—for she was } swell out in tender happiness over her rescue. 
avitited—and had almost reached her destination } “Yes, the peril was over; she was at home; 
when she heard rapid steps behind her. With } she was safe. The neighbors wondered a little 
palpitating heart and trembling steps she has-} over her speedy return. But she dextrously 
tened on, and was already at the UB a (yay their questions with some commonplace 
when someone said, close beside her: excuses. She made no one the confidant of her 

“Pardon me, madame, but didn’t you drop} dangerous adventures. And although her heart 
this?” beat, at times, with a strange, half Joyful, half 

She turned. It was, it was, as her beating} frightened turbulence, at memories that would 
heart hid foretold—it wag he! She felt. herself} obtrude, she kept resolutely silent. 
grow pale. But she kept her outward composure Some changes were made, however, in the 
ly a strong effort; and, also, she kept a firm} house. A new chain was put upon the gate, and 
grasp upon her bag. a new fastening upon the front and side doors. 

She managed to say “thank you,” took the} It was a new discovery, not yet patented. A 
veil, which was what was held out to her, and } young man, a friend of Miss Hoffman, had in- 
which she recognized as her own, and flew, rather } vented it, and besought permission to try it upon 
than walked, up the steps. her own door. It was connected with an electric 

It was broad daylight yet, and the street was full } battery, and it was to be attached to the door- 
of passers-by. This she recollected, in that hor-} knob at bedtime. Anyone attempting fo open 
rihle moment, when she turned her defenseless } the door, after the attachment was fastened to it, 
back to him, to enter the door. She also recol-{ received a shock that paralyzed his arm. 
lected the look that he wore, as if he wished to It worked well: as an aged deacon, one of 
say something of greatest importance to her. | Miss Hoffman's most esteemed neighbors, can 
She contd almost see the words trembling upon } testify to; for knowing nothing of the new 
his lips, in his eyes. What would those words { burglar-proof lock, and his wife being taken sud- 
lave been, had he spoken them? denly ill in the night, he started for Miss Hoff- 

He did not follow her, fortunately, she } mani, to get her to come and see the invalid; and 
thought, as she staggered on. The hall-door } got such a shock, that it nearly caused his death. 
opentl, and closed upon her, She had been } He has never fuiled to affirm that he had a stroke 
saved again. But she sank down, for a moment, } ofapoplexy. Arguments are thrown away on him 
upon a hall-ehair; for she felt that it was a} on this subject; and he is looking for a second 
physical impossibility for her, as yet, to mount } attack, firmly believing that since the first shock 
the stairs to her room. was so Severe, a second one will kill him. He 

Not another hour would she remain in that } managed, with great effort, to get up on his feet 
city! She had intended to stay at least three i and totter home. And his wife, being xo fright- 
days. She had not yet. made half her purchases. } ened about him, it cured her of her sickness, 
But ‘life is more than meat, and the body more i which was chiefly nervous. He made his will, 
than raiment,” she said to herself, “I will i and has put his house in order. 
leave this very evening. I will take the night ' When Miss Hoffman heard of her neighbor's 
train home.” She had a list of the articles she } sudden attack, just as he was opening her door, 
had intended to purchase. She would leave it, she deplored the seeming cruelty of the invention, 
she resolved, with her landlady, who was an ex- } But she concluded, nevertheless, to keep it on 
cellent shopper. { her door for some weeks at least. The nervons- 

This resolution was carried out. Her land-} ness caused by her late adventures had not yet 
lady, though bewailing Miss Hoffman’s early j worn away, and she felt that she slept the ‘niore 
departure, readily promised to do the shopping. | soundly for this new electric fastening. 

This, the early morning sun that gilded the! Two weeks passed thus. Amidst the peace of 
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rural scenes, an the cneoeerel ean for 
new bonnets, she was slowly recovering her 
equanimity of mind, when an incident happened 
that quite upset her nerves again. 

It was a lovely morning, 
in her cozy little shop, when Mrs. Parks, the 


hotel-keeper’s stout little wife, came in, hurried ; 
In answer to Miss } 


and out of breath as usual. 
Hoffman's hospitable invitation to sit down and | 
stay awhile, she stammered : 

“No, I can’t possibly stay more than five 
minutes. Tam so hurried. Work always drags 
when I am away from home; the girls are such 
time-servers—work while I am with them first- 
rate, but shiftless when I leaye them. And I 
have got extra work to do, to-day; have got a 
new boarder from New York; haye to do a little 
extra; but I promised Jane I'd see yous ane 
Mayhew. You know, old Miss Mayhew wasn’t 
expected to live any time at all— 

“No, I hadn’t heard.” 

“Well, itis so. Can’t live a week, anyway, 
and may drop off any minute. And I promised 
Jane—I was oyer there yesterday; drove oyer 
with Hiram after supper—and I told Jane that 
I'd tell you, without fail, that she wants you to 
come over there to-day—this afternoon. They 
want their things fixed up a little, so’s to be 
decent in case anything happens. he girls are 
all at home: Malvina, and Almina, and Harriet. 
And they are all of ’em just about sick—don’t 
feel like goin’ out any. And they want to talk 
it over with you themselves, or they would haye 
sent their bonnets over by me. They don’t want. 
much done to ’em, only just a little fixin’, you 
know. They only left off their mourning a few 
months ago for their brother Ephraim, They 
have got plenty of things, if they are fixed a 
little.” 

“Well,” said Miss Hoffman, ‘I suppose I 
can go. It seems to be a plain case of duty.” 

“Well, yes, it seems like that; for she may 
drop off any minute now—dreadful good woman, 


and suffers, oh there ain't no tellin’ how much she } 


suffers. There can’t anybody wish her sufferin’s 
to be prolonged, And yet it is hard to give her 
up. ‘They feel so; they feel just like that. 
I must go. I told Jane I'd tell you.”’ 
«Yes, ll go on the one o'clock train.” 
“That will be plenty of time. I'd go over 


myself with you, if it wasn’t for my extra work. } 


We have got a gentleman, a real gentleman, right 
from New York; and Hiram wants to do a little 
different for him.” 

“Has he come for any length of time ?”’ 

“T don’t know how long. 
man he is. 


nears PERILOUS 


and she was sitting ; 


But ; 


A good-looking } 
And do you know, Hiram says he’ 
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™ made a fi ‘of j inguiries in a quiet way about 
you; talked about you a sight,” 
| «© About me ?”” 

"Yes, about you,” 

“Oh, he is probably an agent for some of the 
} millinery stores there.” 

“Well, maybe that is so; I didn’t think of 
that. I guess he hain’t mentioned what lis 
business is. A good-looking man—first-rate, 
{ and acts like a gentleman. But I must go. I 
{ wouldn't have thought I could have left home a 
' minute, but I promised Jane I'd see you—and 
} you think you'll go without fail—’ 

} “Yes, I'll go this afternoon.” 

{And the busy little woman departed, talking, 

tas she went, to Miss Hoffman’s Maltese cat, who 
followed her down the steps. 

It was said that the little woman talked when 

H entirely alone; and that, even in her sleep, she 
did not cease her harmless prattle; but that 
might be gossip. 
Miss Hoffman kept her promise. She took 
the afternoon train to the little wayside station 
four miles away, near which lived the family 
who claimed her services. She spent the after- 
noon in conscientious work, and took the evening 
train back to Meadville. 
The train was due before sunset, but for some 
reason it was delayed ; so it was in the early dusk 
of the fair June evening that Miss Hoffman set 
out on her lonely walk of half a mile, that lay 
between the station and the village. 
The train she had come on was «an accommoda- 
tion train, and no one left it but herself. So 
she walked on rather briskly, carrying on her 
arin the identical little bag that had caused her 
so much disquietude in New York. 
She left the one little house near the station 
behind her; passed the Methodist parsonage, 
| with its trimly-kept garden; and now, there is 

no house between her and the village, and no 

one bearing the semblance of a human being in 
} sight, excepting a scarecrow in Deacon Jones’ 
field just over the fence. She looked at it nar- 
; rowly as she passed, thinking it might be a 
{masked robber. But no! The fluttering rags 
waved around a silent figure. She was safe! 
No one was in sight. Unless—could it be—was 
; that a man approaching her? It was! A man 
{—and a stranger. Ile was coming towards her, 
with long easy strides ; and she was now in the 
{most desolate part of the way—not a house 
within a quarter of a mile on either side. No 
one to listen to her cries, if danger menaced her. 

The man approached nearer, nearer, still 
nearer. Miss Hoffman’s heart began to beat, 
with quick sharp throbs, against her decorous 
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corset. Her cheeks flushed, her eyes grew; ‘Good heavens,” he cried, a moment after, in 
darker with repressed feeling. Yet she had «pitiful tone. ‘* What do you take me for? I love 
probably never looked prettier than she did at ; you—I want to marry you! To think,” said he, 
that moment of excitement and peril. She {in a still more reproachful tone, “that from the 
hugged her bag closer to her side, and hastened ; very first minute I saw you, I would have 
her already quick footsteps. Jain down my life for you, and here you are 
At last the man was opposite. Miss Hoffman j taking me for a murderer.” 
lifted her startled eyes, and gazed full upon his} Miss Hoffman did not speak. She could not. 
face. Then, with a quick, smothered shriek, she H He went on impétuously : 
started upon a run. } “You are the prettiest woman I ever saw; you 











For it was—it was—the stranger; the robber; jare the sweetest woman in the world; and I have 
the tall handsome fiend who had followed her } loved you, and couldn't keep you out of my mind 
with silent persistence in New York. She saw ; {fora minute, since that first time I saw you on the 
it all. Failing to obtain possession of his booty Sears. And I followed you around in New York, 
in that city, he had tracked her home, and: _ hoping I might get some chance to be introduced 
watched her outgoings, in order that here, in the } Sto you; and followed you home here, because I 
quiet country, he might rob her in peace. $ (ane eas that the minister here i is a friend of 

And the bag! ‘The little leather hand-bag, } ‘mine; and I was going there to-night to try to get 
that he had so long and patiently coveted. It ; him to introduce me to you properly. And then 
was here on ber arm, and here she was in his } to think you should take me for a robber.” 
power—alone and unprotected—on this solitary } Miss Hoffman trembled. What was she to do? 
country road. All these thoughts floated through ) Bolfs and bars could keep out an ordinary 
her mind in a moment, as she started to run. ; burglar; but they were of no avail with this 
Could she escape him? Could she outrun him? {one. It was her heart that he was after—her 
Could she scream for help? What could she do? {heart only; and how could she protect that 

Alas! what she did do was to catch her feet {strongly-invaded garrison? How, indeed? 
on a vagrant fish-pole, that a careless urchin had} She had never made provision for such a dan- 
left by the roadside, and fill prostrate. ger. She and her trusty handmaid had never 

When Miss Hoffman looked up again, the tall {laid up an armament against such a foe. And 
handsome man she remembered so well was /she felt, at that moment, that her heart was 
bending over her, and she would have thought he } giving treacherous signs of weakness. She 
looked uncommonly disturbed and anxious for a ; knew, in her inmost consciousness, that the new 
robber, if she had only given it a moment’s { patent burglar-proof attachment would be power- 
reflection. But no; she could think of nothing, { less to aid her. 
only to eseape with her life, if haply that were And, indeed, before two weeks were ended, 
possible. She staggered to her feet, and with {her weak heart capitulated; or rather that fair” 
trembling hands reached out the hand-bag. {fortress yielded unconditionally, and the bold 

“Take it, take it,” she pleaded, ‘but spare | marauder walked in and took possession. 
my life. Take ca my property—take everything | But as he proved to be a most gentle and 
—but spare me.” { loving robber, and as sweet little motherless' 

“J don’t want your property,” he cried, in his } Kitty proved to be the sweetest of little thieves, 
excitement giving vent to the most profound j stealing the very warmest affections of her new 
emotions of his soul. “It is you I want, and not } mother, let us hope that Miss Hoffman never 
your property.”’ Syregretted her Perimovs ApvENTURE. 
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Oh! balm of woods—rich scent of ripe leaves dying! 

Oh! deep sweet voices of the South winds sighing: 
They are not here—our loved ; gone, gone forever— 

In these dear woodland haunts we'll meet them never. 
But ali! they wait beyond earth's shadows dreary, 
Though long the wy seems, we have grown 80 weary; 
Sish, soft sweet wind, sigh tenderly above them: 

We loved them well—still more their Maker loves them, 


Brur haze folds in a dream the woodland reaches, 
Where sudden glory kiudles in the beecties ; 

The golden-rod has burned to silvery ashes, 

‘The sombre oak is lit with dull red flashes; 

In marvelous crimson bright the woodbine burning 
In glow on glow, abont the dusk pine turning; 
Teil eaves shine in the maple’s heart like embers, 
But sad the wooa seems, for my heart remembers, 
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CHAPTER XXXI. § “Tam a very old man,” was the calm reply. 
Wuen the session rose, and spectators from the} Noel walked on for awhile in silence. His 
galleries surged into the corridors, Washaning { face was clouded; his step heavy. There was 
found himself in the midst of the disappointed i something he wished to say; but it taxed eyen 
and angry delegation of his own people, who ; his practiced dexterity to fishion the question 
held him responsible for their defeat. Foremost } into a pleasant form. Washaning watched his 
among them was young Gray Hawk, who, in imi- } countenance quietly, until a faint and most con- 
tation of the white gallants whom he had begun { temptuous smile stole into his keen eyes. 
to emulate, hid placed himsel in position to; ‘ Washanee will not have to wait for the 
escort Washanee to her lodgings. But this young } lands,” 
lady turned from him, with haughtiness, for her 
heart was full of one subject, and she oly saw 
the animated face of Huestice Young in all the 
human beings that crowded the sidewalk. 
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he said. “I knew how well our white 
brothers love gold, and brought enough of that 
when I came among them to make her welcome 
certain.” 

Washaning quietly, then, named a sum, that 

Washaning missed the presence of his grand-} made even this world-hardened man utter an 
daughter soon after she disappeared, and, with his ; exclamation of surprise, 
usual quiet resolution, left that group of young; ‘So much? And all in gold?” 
braves in order to search for her. } “In gold, in such ornaments as white Indies 

“She is indeed a superb creature,’ said a} crave, and in the paper money your Goyernment 
voive at his elbow; and looking around, the chief} accepts.” 
saw that General Noel was by his side. Sas But this is enormous !”’ 

Washaning only bent his head in recognition. } ‘* We Indinns have our pride.” 

«“T only wish the time had come when the} “And this property: with whom will it be 
who'e world might know how near she is to me; } entrusted when you resign all authority over my 
but for a time, old friend, the secret must be { child 
kept among us. Of course you are in no haste “With her father—or her husband.”’ 
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to part with her—’ | Whose consent must precede any marringe,’’ 
The old Indian’s lip quivered, unused as it? thought Noel. ‘*I must see to that clause in the 
was to reveal any emotion. j agreement.” But he only said aloud, and with 


“One is not often in haste to part with that} some show of enthusiasm: 


which has been the soul of his life,” he said. { “Washaning, I cannot express my gratitude 


“J thought so—I thought so. Besides, there i for this confidence. I’m sure that I will do my 
are so many things to arrange between us. Tell } best to make our dear girl happy. Ina few days 
me, old friend, was I right in saying that a por- } we will have a meeting, and settle how it is to be 
tion—no insignificant one—of these Cherokee { done; but it will take time. I have some pros- 
gold lands was private property ?”” pects that may open a grand future for our girl, 

“You were right,” answered the Indian, coldly { and for your nation, too.”” 

«But I did not say that any of these lands Before Washaning could answer, a fellow- 
belonged to you.” » Senator came up, and putting his arm through 

«That would have been the truth also.’ that of General Noel, entered into close conv 

“Exactly; but did 1 understand that they } sation with him; and the old chief left them. 
would form—that is—become a portion of Wash- § Meanwhile, Washanee had threaded her way 
anee's dower?” { homewards, where, if not so pre-occupied, she 

+ OF her inheritance, when I am dead.” } would have observed something unusual in the 

“When you are dead?’ repeated Noel, in a{ demeanor of her negro maid. 
dissatixfie] tape. ‘OF course we all hope that « Young missus,” said Wisse, twisting her thin 


se sy will happen many yeurs hence.” { figure into various contortions as she proceeded, 
462) 
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“yer nebber duz 
rings an’ beads an’ sich dat pore wigwam squaws ; them. Quick, or grandfather will be here. 
am so proud on, duz yer now ?” $ Hurrying after her mistress, the maid threy 
“No, no,” answered the girl. “Don't dis- } herself down on her knees in front of a big 
turb me now. I am so—so sleepy.” Audshe chest, and, with a great strain upon her strength, 
threw herself down on a Mexican blanket, too ; lifted the lid. The inside was lined with silver, 
happy to think of anything but her love. and heaped with deerskin bags, crowded full of 
«Dem nonsense Uings am calkerlated for pore } some heavy substance. 








ke much ’count ob dem}  ‘*Come this way, and shaw me how you got 
$ 'Y 
5 








Injins in gineral; but fust-class colored pussons/  “’T'ain’t nufiin’ but sand—yallery sand,” said 
might condercend ter ‘cept ‘em, when dey shine} Wisse, seizing oue of the bags, which she had 
an’ sparkle like dem, if der young missus didn’t: already opened in a former investigation of the 
‘ject agin it.” chest, and unknotting the thongs that tied it 
Here, Wisse drew forth the hand that had} with her teeth. ‘Part sand an’ tudder part 
been carefully hid behind her back, and held up $ good-for nuffin’ stuns, sich as none o’ dem squaws 
a glittering chain of stones or beads—something, : ’d condercend ter chuck round.” 
at any rate. that flashed before the astonished} Washanee glanced into the mouth of one bag 
girl’s eyes like sparks of fire. ‘held up to her, and saw only what seemed a 
Washanee sturted to her elbow, and reached ‘ heap of glittering sand, brighter than anything 
out her hand. 






she had seen; but not, so far as she knew, more 

“Why, Wisse, Wisse, what is this? Where; valuable. The other, which Wisse offered for 
did you get it?” inspection, contained what seemed small broken 

Wisse retreated backward, holding the orna-} stones, almost gray on the surface, but with 
ment behind her. } bright: sparks in the broken places. 

+ Where did you get it, say? Thatis neither{ Like dese, eb’ry one,’’ said the girl, spread- 
beads nor wampum, but something that belongs; ing her black hands scornfully over the whole 
to grandfather. I haye seen such things in the: Jot of nuggets and gold-dust. ‘+ Trash as no 
Mexican chest that he brought with him.” ’spectable pusson ’d stoop ter heft out o' der ole 

Wisse, still retreating, nodded her head. chist; but "bout dem udder fixius—” 

“Dat chist am jes’ whar I’se found ’em.” Here, Wisse cast a greedy glance at the jewels 

“But how did you open it? How dare you?” § in Washanee's hands, and put her, black palms 

«Ole marse lef? de key lyin’ ’bont, I spect."’ § together in entreaty, when suddenly the step of 

“And you opened. my grandfather's chest? } the chieftain was heard in the next.room. ‘The 
Why, Wisse, that is stealing.” next minute he entered his own apartment, and 

‘Am it?” said the impish thing, turning her saw Washance sitting on the floor, with all his 
head, and looking down upon her prize with : treasure of jewels gleaming in her lap. 
great complacency. “1 speets it am wampum.”” The old man seldom gave way to astonishment 

Washunee arose, and laid her hand with some { or anger; but he paused on the threshold now, 
with sorrowful displeasure in his eyes. 

« You also, Washanee?’’ he cried. 

Washance arose and stood up before him, still 
holding the jewels in her hands. 

«Are you angry with me, grandsire? What 





weight on the creature’s shoulder. . 
«“ Give the things to me, this instant.” 
With a grimace of all her ebony features, the 
girl allowed the jewels to be taken from her. 
“ Now show me where you got them.” 
“Tn dar.” have I done 
Wisse pointed sullenly to the inner room with< “ Augry? No, no.” 
her finger, and retreating to her bearskin, sat § «But something strange has happened. I 
down upon it, like a sentinel on guard. : never saw you look so before. What have I 
«This is not all. Stand up, and let me find? done?” 
the things you are hiding. Lift up the vug.’” {The look of innocent perplexity with which 
Wisse leaned forward, and lifted up acorner of / this question was repeated wrought a complete 
the rug, revealing nothing but the scarlet lining. { change in the old man’s countenance, 
Washanee pushed her aside, and thrusting the fur} “ Perhaps nothing amiss; but how came the 
back with her foot, revealed a little pile of flashing } box, that I have always kept locked, open—and 
stones, some like those she held in her hand, with § these things in your hand?” 
others bright and green in a setting of dull gold. ; Washanee looked around a little anxiously. If 
Gathering the whole glittering mass up in her$ possible, she wished to save her dark hand- 
hands, she turned toward her grandfather's} maiden from displeasure. 
room, and said,’ 3. Wisse, who had skulked like a fox through 


or 
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the doorway, cast a piteous look over her } thing they work for, fight for, sell their strength 

shoulder, and, as usual, made a spaniel-like } for: a power for which great men sometimes bow 

appeal, with her two hands held up palm to } down their souls and become slaves—by which 

palm; but her mistress saw that the case was } good men and women do the work of angels.” 

too serious for hesitation, and answered frankly: } Washanee turned pale as she listened; but the 
* Do not be angry with poor Wisse,” she said. } last words brought a deeper glow into her face, 

“She is like all her race: so fond of ornaments i “And this you give to me?”’ 

that she cannot keep her hands off them. Some- “This I give to you.” 

how, she found her way into your box. I took “As my own—my very own ?’” 

them from her, and was trying to put them back, ; ‘As your own, All these years I have been 

when you came in. What are they? These?” } gathering it for you,” é 








} 





She held up some of the stones as she spoke. } Washanee crept close to the old man, and sank 
“Arve they any better than common wampum ?”” to her knees. 
«They are opals, from the Honduras.” } “Oh, grandsire, may I give it tohim—all, all’? 


«These pretty bits of rainbow are opals, then? ' If white men love it so, may I give it to him?” 

I shall remember. But the red beads they hold} Washaning leaned forward, and rested both 
in place—what are they ?”” i hands on her head. 

“White people call them rubies. Some of my ; “Even so, my child. He is a good man— 
scouts brought them to me as pretty red stones, ; honest, strong, worthy of the best thing the 
worth nothing; but you see what they are.” { Great Spirit gives to one of us: a woman's love. 

“And these—dear me, how many—green and } You have given him that. Is my gold more 
bright as the moss in a spring?” precious, that I should refuse to trust him with 

Washaning smiled at this girlish interest. { it?” 

“These are emeralds, from the valley of the } Washanee bent her forehead down till it lay 
Gela. 1 found them myself, years ago.” on the old man’s breast. 

“How beautiful! How strange! Why did} ‘Oh, grandsire, grandsire!” 
you never give them to me for a belt?” Washanee was but a girl—a wild generous 

He answered gravely, but kindly. { girl, full of sweet impulses and generous desires, 

“Because there has been no time in your life} Had she known the power conveyed in her 
when you could have understood their value, { grandfather's gift, it would have been heaped 
Washanee.” tat the feet of her lover without a thought of 

Washanee seemed a little bewildered. All.at { sacrifice; but now she only understood that the 
once, she brightened up. {chest contained something precious, that white 

“Oh, now I understand. IT have seen these { men, more than the Indians, coveted, and re- 
things on the necks and arms of ladies here. }joiced in the power of conferring it, without 
Tt is the white man’s wampum.” } regard to its vast importance. But the jewels, 

“Yes,” said the old man, and a slow bitter i instinctively she knew they would light up her 
smile crept over his lips. ‘These, with gold— i dusk beauty in the eyes of her lover. So she 
plenty of goll—are the white man’s wampum. } abandoned the treasures in the Mexican box, and 
You will soon learn how he struggles for it.” carried the jewels into her own room, where 

Washanee could not understand the hard truth } Wisse was sulking over their loss. 
of this prophecy. She was still occupied with : “Come, Wisse, come and help me with theso 
the jewels, holding them to the light and ex-/ things. They are mine, all mine—and so beau- 
amining the clasp with curious interest. ;tiful,” she said. * 

“You must learn to wear them, my child. ; 
They are yours—the jewels and all that is in } 
the box.”” H 








Wisse brightened up instantly. 
“You have seen ladies wear them in the 
¢ street,” continued Washance, seating herself, 
“All that is in the box ?” said Washanee, with } with the jewels in her lap, “and should know 
a look of amused surprise. “Why, grandsire, ? how they are fastened. But first, as it is getting 
what should 1 do with so much sand and ¢ dark, bring some lights.” 
stones 2” Wisse got up, and sauntered into the hall. 
“My child, it is gold—all gold.” quikeetly, she returned, bearing a pair of brass 
“Gold 2” repeated Washanee. « What then?” ? candlesticks, and followed by a slatternly servant 
“That which seems to you as worthless sand / carrying others. These were arranged before 
anil pebbles can be passed through » bath of fire, {the mirror. Washanee started up, emptied her 
anil come out coin, such as you sometimes see }lap on a table underneath the glass, and began 
those about us use. With white men, it is the} to try the effect of her jewels. . 
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“T wonder if white ladies wear these on their } swift, triumphant beating of the heart. “She 
necks or arms?’ she said, holding up a heavy { did not believe me when I told her that he loved 
chain of gems, in doubt of their use. {me; but now that he has told grandfather all 

“Sech white folks as I sees wid dem tings ‘ about it; now that I have all these things to give 
wars dem *bout de har,” said Wisse. * him, and he comes so often, she will not smile in 

W ashanee instantly oragnu eile necklace ots that. way agin, if Iam dark, and came 80 lately 
emeralds around the heavy braid that persistent ; from the woods. If dark faces please him, why 
effort had taught her to coil coronet-fashion ; should she turn away from them, as if they had 
around her head; but the green of the stones } no beauty in them?” 
against the raven blackness of her hair Incked; Here, Washanee turned from the window, and 
tone or contrast. She felt this, without knowing ( looked at herself in the glass with critical inter- 
why ; unwound them impatiently, and garlanded ? est. Once again she mane IIe 
herself with rainbow opals and rubies; fastened ‘ on the dress that had won so much admiration 
a flaming cluster on her bosom, and stood before } in the Senate chamber that afternoon. 
the mirror, greeting the image she saw there} “With these here and here,” thought Washa- 
with a radiant smile. ~ $ nee, touching her head and bosom, “she might 

*"Spect you done guy dese to Wisse,” said { not think me so very dark, or wonder that he 
that sable handmaiden, attempting to appropriate ; can love me. Yes, 1 will go.” 
the emeralds. { Thus suddenly forming a resolution, the girl 

“No, Wisse, no. They are my grandfather's! went into the garden. 
gift. Do not touch them. I will give you a} — 
bushel of beads, but not these,’’ i CHAPTER XXXII. 

* Beads—blue, red, and yallery-green?” ques-} Geyerat Nort had seldom known a more 
tioned Wisse, still clenching at the emeralds { exciting day than that in which the Cherokee 
with her little black hands. j treaty had been defeated. The surprise of 

“All the colors that you want, Wisse, but! Young’s proposal; the certainty that Constance 
take your hands from these.” | would be lifted, by her union with this risin 

No “count, anyhow,’ retorted Wisse, pause young man, from oe social sine by his Ge 
the stones back upon the table with an air of: knowledgment of the Indian marriage and living 
Supreme contempt, Dis chile wants beads dat; daughter, had swept many difficulties from his 
has got holes in *em—strings an’ strings, dat; path. To this had been added the brief conver- 
rattles ‘gin yer buzzum, sunthin’ like.” j sation with Washaning, on his way down from 

Washanee laughed lightly. Three hours} the Senate, which had startled him by the aeces- 
hefore she would hardly have known that the sion of wealth that Washanee would bring into 
stones that lighted up her whole person were a his family—wealth so much needed for his great 
more value than common beads; but she felt} ambitious purpose, and so necessary to the 
the pride of superior knowledge, and did not } magnificence of the position he coveted. 
deign even to rebuke her. It seemed to this unimaginative man even as 

As Washanee was walking up and down ne if fate had in one day placed all the good fortune 
room, pausing, in her gratified vanity, to glance / he had ever aspired to within his reach, and it is 
at the mirror at every turn, she began to feel ; not wonderful that he entered his own dwelling 
the want of that feminine sympathy in her: with all the exultation of a victor just after 
triumph, which the girl had denied to her. } battle, and went to seek his daughter. 

“Tf grandfather were only here to see them;”{ Constance was in a little room, that she had 
she thought, weary of admiring herself, “or; used from childhood as a sort of studio. She 
H 
some of our women, or—’” {had been very bard at work, in various ways, of 

Here, the girl made an abrupt pause, and sate, striving to wear out the ache in her heart 
going to the window, looked out. By this time, ; by fatigue of body and mind. She wrote, she 
the night had become dark, and the old garden} painted, she wrought unique devices with her 
was crowded with shadows; bunt through the? needle, and left them half finished; she dashed 
Jace curtains, behind the parlor windows " off snatches of poetry, and burned them because 
General Noel’s house, came a sof flood of light, they always took impulse in the hidden secret of _ 
touching all the yines around with silvery } her heart. 
gleanis. As she stood there, a female figure in{ No-matter where she was, or what she was 
white, with roses in her hair and on her bosom, } doing, one thought dwelt forever in the girl's 
lifted the cloud-like curtains, and looked out. ; mind. The man to whom she had given the first 

Washanee recognized Constance Noel, with a { love of her youth—who had inspired the earliest 
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efforts of hee genius, and, for a time, seemed tol} Constance turned white to the lips: The 
share both, had-never loved her; never dreamed { needle dropped from her hand. Noel was 
of the devotion she gave him; or, knowingit, was } startled by the expression of those blue, half 
now the slave of an infatuation so weird, and, in} frightened eyes. 
her mind, so dangerous to his lonor, that the « Father, are you jesting with me?” 
Jove she had felt for him was burned into her “Jesting? Why, Constance, has this thing 
soul like a brand of disgrace. In a fit of wild} taken you by surprise? Surely there was some 
infatuation, he had given himself to a creature j understanding between you. I remember think- 
of the wilderne: a beautiful animal, with the } ing so, more than once.” 
blood of savages in her veins. i A flood of color rushed over the girl's face. 
To the humiliation, which every refined and | Noel saw it, and turned from her with a smile, 
sensitive woman must feel when the love aot “Ah, I see, you girls are all alike, hiding 
sweet and sacred to her is overlooked or sacri-{ Secrets from their own fathers. Well, well, the 
ficed to another, was added a keen sense of insult} young man is coming here, to-night, for his 
in the choice this one man had made, if indeed | answer, which I have virtually given already ; 
he really had spoken of marriage to this beautiful | so the matter can be settled Detween you; only 
Indian; for even in her gentle and most gen- ‘look your prettiest, and don't put on any more 
erous nature, the prejudice of race was strong to | fine lady airs. Proud men, like Young, are apt 
positive injustice. She had, at the best, only | to be restive under them. Another thing, You 
recognized Washanee as a sort of social curiosity, i must know sooner or later, and it will perhaps 
to be treated with certain indulgence because of | prevent complications if 1 make a confidant of you 
her human origin; but in no way to be.admitted ; now. You may find it unwelcome; certainly it 
to the equality ofvcivilization. Indeed, the fact ; cannot be more unpleasant for you to listen than 
that this young savage could frankly admit her { it is for me to speak. You know of my Indian 
love and a belief of its return, had so shocked } life—” 
her own finer sense of delicacy, that she could “Yes, yes. I have heard it over and over 
not give full belief to it. } again. It may be full of romance, but you do not 
Constance knew that her father had been { like to talk about it, Say no more, therefore.” 
speaking that day, and looked up, with ques-} ‘But I am compelled to speak, Constance; 
tioning interest, as he entered her room. and remember, all that I say to you is sacred 
“So you have had a triumph? she said,} between us: not a syllable must be told of it, 
assured of that by the first glance at his face. } not even to Young, should you accept him.” 
“Of course I expected it.” “Then it is something he does not know?” 
“A great triumph; butnotalone. Young has} “And never must know, until I explain it 
exerted himself splendidly. Qne would have} with my own lips, which even yet may never 
thought him half Indian, by the eloquence with {come to pass. You promise this, Constance?’ 
which he assailed their plunderers.”” “Promise? Oh, yes.” 
“Tndeed!” Half scornfully. Then Noel, in a few brief but impressive sen- 
“You should haye been there, Constance. He } tences, told the girl that she had a sister in the 
carried the whole audience with him, and that } beautiful wild Indian half-breed. 
was the more remarkable, because I know that} As she listened, all the glad light left Con- 
his mind was on another matter, One that must; stance’s face. When her father reached out 











interest you, daughter.” {his hand, as if to claim sympathy, she shrank 
“Me? Oh, that is not likely.” $ away from him with an uncouquerable spirit of 
“Why, are offers of marriage so common that } revolt; for her jealous dislike of Washance came 

a young lady is not interested in them?’ ; back with double force. It seemed as if the girl 
“Offers of marriage?” had twice robbed her: first of the man she loved, 
“You look surprised. Surely you knew that ; now of her own father. She sat pale and silent 

he was intending to speak to me.” { for some moments, while Noel watched her ner- 
Constance lifted her eyes in amazement. yously. When she did speak, it was in a cold 


«Speak to you, father? But why should he?” } unnatural voice, that carried a faint tone of sar- 

“What other course does a gentleman take } casm with it. “ 
when he wishes to marry a friend’s daughter?” “Does my Indian sister know of this?’ she 

‘* Father, what can you mean?” asked. i 

“Simply this, Constance: Before I went into “What I have told you is unknown to anyone, 
the Senate, this morning, Huestice Young asked i except her “grandfather and myself. I have 
my consent to his marriage with my daughter.’”’ ; | impressed that upon the old man,” 
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«And Mr. Youre? Oh, father, is everything 
true that has been told me about him? Did he 
of a certainty demand me in marriage this 
morning?” 

“Why, Constance, can you doubt it? 
not told you so?” 

The girl drew a deep, deep breath. The fact } 
of Washanee’s existence became less important to } 
her. Why should that, 
seem an evil, now? 


Have I 


or anything on earth, 


Noel was relieved when he saw.the happy 
color come slowly back to his daughter's fue 

“That is my own brave girl,’ he said.“ You 
will try and reconcile yourself to this; for in 
many ways it does not threaten to be a mis- 
fortune.” 

“Oh, father, it seems to me that nothing can 
be a misfortune just now—eyen this.” 

Constance 





right. The one great happiness ; 





. /might have done. 
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it was his Indian daughter that ieee had 
meant. Worse than that, a thousand times 
worse: the secret of his Indian marriage was now 
known to Young. And this man, who had re- 
j jected Constance, would get all Washanee’s 
} wealth | Wealth that the acknowledgment of 
Ww ashanee as an unmarried daughter would have 
| placed under his own control. 

} yen under this sudden and fierce d 
‘ment, this astute politician did not gi 
ip: on the coarse utterance that a better man 
} With a marvelous effort of 
} self-command, he gave no sign of the humi! 
j mistake regarding his daughter Constance; but 
j constrained himself to speak of Washanee with 
: 

i 

} 

















{serious doubt of his rightful authority over her. 
} That, 
i keenest investigation; and any contract of mar- 
j ringe that rested on his consent or acknowledg- 


he 





id, was a subject that required the 


of a woman’s life had overwhelmed the pain of | ment of the girl as his child would be subject to 


this disclosure. So, she went to her cham- 


ber, and there gave herself up to such dreams of 


happiness as are not often repeated in this life. } 
It was after dark before she came down again, 





and glided into the drawing-room, loyely as the 
blush-roses that bloomed in her hair and held the 
white robe together upon her bosom. 

Restless, a little perplexed, but wonderfully 
happy, this fair girl stood listening for a step 


that had never failed to make her heart beat | 
She heard it at last, and i 
the roses on her bosom began to tremble as if 


faster when it came. 


touched by the wind. She stood quite still, 
holding her breath, till Young entered the hali; 
but then, instead of turning toward the room 
where she was waiting, he passed with a heavy, 
it seemed almost a reluctant, step up the stairs. 
Constance heard the library door open and close ; 
then reasoning with herself against a strange 
feeling of disappointment, 
the door. 

“Of course he would go there first,’ she 
reflected. ‘Mow very foolish I was to think 
otherwise.” 

Then she forced herself to wait with more 
patience; but started up suddenly, whispering, 
as if afraid that someone would hear her: 

“Oh, he is coming now—surely he is coming 
now.”” : 

Huestice Young was indeed upon the stairs. He 
had left General Noel standing by the table in his 
library, dumb with disappointment and white with } 


seated herself. near 


: great delay, and-must, in the interest of all 
} parties, be kept an inyiolable secret. 

This conversation, so different from anything 
the young man had been led to expect, aston- 
ished and offended him: for with all his forced 
the father, thus thwarted in his 
{dearest wishes, had unconsciously allowed a 

strain of smooth sarcasm to give his semi-refusal 
almost. the sting of an insult. It was not won- 
derful, then, that the half-rejected suitor should 
come downstairs with an angry light in his eyes, 
and pale with struggling passions. At the first 
* sound of his coming, Constance had left her 
fehair; and urged forward by a feeling of the 
Hinjr tice she had done him, moved toward the 

door, ready to greet his first. appearance. 

When Young saw her standing on the threshold, 
with both hands extended, and that welcoming 
smile on her face, he stopped suddenly. ‘That part 
of the hall was but partially lighted; ‘and without: 
noticing the agitation in his face, she spoke to 
him with all her old impulsive sweetness. 

“Have you forgiven me? Oh, it was gen- 
erous—it was noble; but do believe me: if I had 
‘cared less when you seemed to think of ot hers, 
} when I wanted everything for myself, it was 


3 
$ 
3 
} composure, 
H 
} 








; only because the Noel women are too proud for 
divided attentions. Our motto is: ‘all or 
| nothing, ” 

} Young stood looking at her. His face was 
{ partly in the dark; but the light of a erystal 


; chandelier fell shimmering like sunshine on her 





suppressed rage; for even his iron power of self- } white dress, and touching her hair with gold. 
control ad been taxed to the utmost by an ex- | All at once, he started forward; took both her 
planation that had destroyed all hopes of the mar- } hands with a grasp that would have pained her 
riage he had accepted with so much satisfaction in | at another time, and drew her into the full 
the morning. It was not Constance, it seemed; : radiance of the chandelier. 


ON 
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“ Does this mean that you love me—have ever Young hesitated. 
loved me?’ he said, with passionate violence; “T see—I see it was.” 
and the girl felt that he was trembling from head} ‘No, I was uncertain. I lacked the courage 
to foot. “Tt is too late, too late; but tell me—{ to ask for the love I would have died for.” 
on your soul tell me—if it is true.” Again Constance uttered a faint moan. 

«Too late ?”” repeated Constance, struggling to ; “And I feared so much that you should think 
draw her hands away. “ What—what can you } me forward, and ready to give my love unsought,” 
mean 2” {she said. ‘That scrap of poetry, you remember: 

«This, only this: Ihave loved you, worshiped i there was nothing in it—no praise that one man 
you, with all my soul—all the strength of my) might not bestow on another; but I feared—I 
being. Stop, stop; do not tighten your clasp on | thought you might judge differently, and took so 
my hands—do not lift your eyes to mine with ‘much pains to conceal it. If you approached 
that heavenly light in them. Lost spirits may) me with attentions, it seemed as if I had chal- 
see such encouragement in the angels that look ; lenged them.” 
down on them from heaven, and know what tor-} Young pressed one hand to his bosom, where 
ment despairenn be. I have loved yon—I dolove | that scrap of poetry was lying. Wow it had 
you; but have forfeited all right to tell you so.” | misled him! By what witchcraft had Washanee 

Constance uitered a ery so full of anguish that, } learned to imitate the writing so perfectly? THe 
for 2 moment, it silenced him; but only for a} made no answer to this; but, throwing aside all 
moment, { allegiance to another for the moment, bent over 

© Talf an hour ago—only half an hour ago—I | the girl, and almost touched the roses in her hair 
came here to get your father’s sanction to my/ with his lips. She felt them stir under his 
marriage with another woman. Ie has refused } breath, and started up, exclaiming: 
it. What then? TI am not the less bound. “No, no, You have said the truth. Tt is too 
Fathers do rot hold the hearts of their children, ; late. But tell me: tell me: have you ever really 
or the honor of men, as property. Constance, } loved her?” 

Constance, forgive me. hate me if you must: but} Young hesitated. There seemed something 
when I came here to-night, I was the affianced ; disloyal to the devotion that had heen so frankly 
husband of the young Indian girl we first met in i bestowed on him, in denying all interest in 
this room.” { Washanee; so he answered, with some evasion: 


Constanee broke away from him wildly, § “T might have done so, had there been any- 























passionately, dropped into ‘a chair, and covered } thing left in my heart to give.” 

lier face with both hands. * Does she love you? But I do not ask that. 
“What, her—her?” I do not want to know. We must talk of this 
“Yes, Tam speaking of her.” jno longer; never speak of it again. The en- 
“And you love her?” { gagement to which your good faith is bound 
Constance asked this question with a shudder, } must be accomplished, though it kill us both. 





uve I not said—God forgive me—that I! Real love never yet lured 2 man or woman to 
love you?” e dishonor, To-night you and I must part forever 
* “Me—me? Only me?” and ever.” 1 
"You, only you, on the face of the earth.” Her eyes were full of tears. The hand which 
A faint moan broke from the girl: she seemed ; she held out to him trembled. 
to be strangling; and lifting both hands with an He looked down upon her with the sad, tender 
effort to force back the pain rising to her throat, ‘ longing of a man fated to render up everything A 
crushed the roses on her bosom. that was dear to him in life. Reaching forth 
«And yet you must marry her?” his arms, he drew her to his bosom, holding 
Constance lifted her blue eyes to his, with a { back the very breath in his body. that she might 
look of appeal that held terrible temptation to! not know of the anguish with which he gave her 
the man who loved her. i jup. He was about to put her gently away, when 
“T have pledged my honor. She is a grand} she threw her arms around his neck, and while 
noble creature, worthy of 2 better man—of—” | sobs were breaking over her lips, gave him the 
Constance held up her hands. The pride of} kiss he had not dared to offer her. 
her oll nature was rising. She could not bear | They parted, and were turning from ench 
this praise, moderate as'it was. } other, when Constance‘drew back and uttered 
“Tell me, tell me, how this happened. Was i a sudden ery. 
it my pride—my poor girlish pride—that drove{ Young followed the direction of her eyes, bent 
you to it?” in wild fascination on the open window which 
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looked into the garden. But ae say Slits Noiselessly as she had entered the room, Wash- 


beyond the blackness of the night. ance left it, and stole out again, down the stairs, 
“What—what is it that frightens you?’ he {across the garden, up to the window where she 
questioned. {had been maddened by the sight of her betrothed 


“T don’t know—I cannot tell; but something | husband with the arms of another woman about 
like a faint blaze of lightning seemed to flash } his neck, and had heard the bitter, bitter trutl:, 
across the window there, and—and I thought | that he loved that beautiful white creature, 
there was a face,” { The drawing-room seemed empty now, but was 

“Tt must have been light reflected from the i lighted up as Young had left it.. With the swift 
chandelier, and perhaps the vine-leaves stirring { spring of a tiger-cat, the young savage—for that 
in the wind,” said Young, who had gone to the} minute she was nothing else—leaped through 
window, and vps leaning out. ‘Certainly, there } the window, and stood in the midst of the room. 
is nothing here.’ Constance, who lay wretched and almost help- 

Notwithstanding these assurances, the young i less on the broad window-seat, hearing a strange 
man remained some minutes at the window, } noise, leaned forward, and, drawing the curtain 
peering anxiously among the shadows; but; back from her retreat, saw the sinister poise of 
there was more wind stirring than usual, and { that savage form; the fierce dark head crowned 
the constantly shifting foliage baffled his search. ' with jewels that glowed like fire, as imagination 
When he looked back into the room, Constance } crowns spirits of evil; and those black burning 
was nowhere to be seen. She had lost all} eyes, that fell upon her like the flash of a 
strength to continue that painful farewell ; and | stiletto. 
exhausted with overstrained feeling, found her{ Swift as thought, and fierce as a tiger’s leap, 
way to the curtained recess, and fell helpless | Washanee rushed at her prey, snatched the roses, 
upon the cushions, where she lay in the shadows, } already erushed, from her bosom, and tore at the 
faint and almost unconscious, while he left the} robe, searching for the heart, to strike it. 








room, and went wearily into the street. That sweet young face, flushed with weeping; 
{ those blue eyes, widened with terror; the whole 
CHAPTER XXXIII. form shrinking and quivering under that savage 


Consrancs Norn was not deceived, A dark! grasp, might have softened a heart of stone to 
face had looked in at the window: a stormy, } mercy. They did stay the uplifted poniurd for a 
wild face: that of a sayage waiting for an enemy } moment, but only fora moment. The gleam of 
behind some tree in a deep wilderness, There} her eyes was like the flicker of the steel in her 
had been a lightning flash, reflecting back a} hand, 
gleam from the chandelier, which struck the “He loves you. I heard it. You offered him 
jewels on Washanee’s head as she turned to} kisses. I saw it. Oh, if you had a thousand 
creep stenlthily away, in obedience to a cruel} lives, I should want them all, one by one— 
instinct of secrecy: the worst trait of a race} one by one! Coward, yow tremble; you are 
which intensifies tage into the silence of revenge } quivering all over-with fear. We Indians, that 
more terrible still. } white men love only to throw away, never have 

With clenched teeth and burning eyes, this } that. Why, the torture of it must be sweeter 
enraged girl crept like a panther through the} than killing. Sceing that you have but one life, 
thick shrubbery of the garden; through the } why should we end it so soon? Aha! You 
gate she had left open, and into the room where } would like to creep out of reach, to call for help, 
her grandfather lay on his fur rug, with the red-} and make me strike at once; but that would not 
lined cloak gathered over him. be enough.”’ 

The noise of a kitten at play could not have Constance could not speak. Terror had driven 
been lighter than this Indian girl’s tread across } every drop of blood from her face. Cold chills 
the floor, She cast one glance at the old man, to i ran over her. She closed her eyes, with a low 
make eure that he was sleeping, crept up to the } shuddering moan, inexpressibly pitiful. 

Mexican chest, which was still unlocked, andj “You love him?” 

kneeling before it, lifted the heavy lid with all} Constance opened her eyes, and a single word 
the strength of her two arms. For awhile, she | came from her white lips: 

groped among its contents in the dark, and at} “Yes!” 

length drew a small poniard from its sheath of{ ‘‘ And he loves you?” 

gold-inernsted steel. Holding the blade between} Constance felt the vengeance burning in those 
her teeth, she cautiously let down the lid of the; eyes, and knew that the steel was vibrating over 
chest with both hands, as she had lifted it. { her heart. 











“Yes, he loves me, even as I love him,” she 
said, folding both hands oyer her bosom. ‘Kill 
me for that, and you will haye murdered your 
own sister.” 

One moment of dead silence. Then came the 
sound of x dropping poniard, that pierced the 
carpet and buried its sharp point in the floor. 
Coustance shuddered in all her limbs. It seemed 
us if the blade quivering in the floor had taken 
her life. She could not breathe, but y with 
wide-open eyes, watching the window through 
which Washanee had departed—slowly, and 
with a vague wavering step, as if disabled by 
some sudden wound. ; 

Across the garden went the Indian girl, hold- 
ing out both hands, and groping her way like a 
blind person. Going up the stairs, she stopped, 
breathing heavily, and supported herself against 
the wall during some moments before she entered 
her own room. Once there, she threw herself 
down to the floor, and gave way to the conflict 
that follows a storm of passionate rage, bafiled 
and broken by one of those noble counter-cur- 
rents that sometimes sweep through a human 
soul for its own salvation. This battle of two 
contensling natures opposing each other in one 
existence raged in the heart of that wild Indian 
girl all night long. The savagery of the wilder- 















ness, the education and blood of 2 civilized race, } 


struggled for mastery, with a persistence that 
threatened her reason, if not her life. 

Sometimes, for hours, she lay prone upon the 
floor, motionless from exhausted passion—-almost 
merciful in her weakness. Then, stung with 
reneweil thirst for vengeance, she would lift her 
head, gather up her limbs, and prowl around the 
room like a panther caged. Still, some powers of 
reason followed these outbursts; and with them, 
growing stronger and stronger with each return, 
came a glow of affection even for the fair young 
sister she had been ready to kill. 

At last, calmed by God's merciful limitation. of 
mental suffering, the morning found her sitting 
on that couch of furs, with the Mexican blanket 
gathered about her, and that storm-beaten lead 
bent down upon her knees in almost peaceful 





weariness, When she lifted her face, the calm } 


of some noble resolution lay upon it: a grand 
sublime calm, such as conquered eyil can only 
give to the human countenance. 

She rose slowly from her couch : slowly one by 
one she took the opals from her disordered hair 
and dress; slowly, entering her grandfathers 
room, she seated herself down by his couch, 
and pulled at his cloak. 

*Grandsire, are you awake ?”” 


The old man opened his eyes, and seeing her 














} there so early in the morning, with a face so 
} pale, partly arose in his surprise. 
i “Yes, Washanee, I am awake; but what has 
: happened ?”” : 





“This, grandsire, nothing more: I want to go 
} home—back to our own country—to live aniong 


| our own people—to live and die there 
j A faint flush of joy lighted the old man’s face, 





The hands which he held out shook. 


¢ * Washanee !”? 


fair, she is good. It is not me whom the young 
white chief loves, but her.” 
The old man gazed on Washanee in resi 

astonishment. 
{ ] heard him tell her so last night,” she went 
jon. “You must not frown so, grandsire. He 
{could not help it: he did not wish to tell her; 
} but gives love to her, and honor for me. He is 
{hiding the secret in his own breast, and thinks 
{ neither you nor I will ever know it. 'Uhis very 
‘day you will tell him that I heard all he said 
{last night; that the granddanghter of Washaning 
} does not accept a white man’s honor in place of 
} love: and that we are going away forever. That 
jis all, grandsire. Only, if you would leave that 
| behind for him and her, when they are married.” 

Washanee pointed to the Mexican chest. But 
the old chief shook his head. 
{ “Tt will build houses; clear farms, endow 
; 





} ““Grandsire, I haye seen my sister. She is 
} 
} 
i 





schools for our people, Washanee: the people 
} who will hail you back as their queen. When 
, I take you to them, that must go with us. But 
fir you wish, a portion of it shall be yours to 
3 give.” 
Washanee sighed heavily. The old man 
j observed it, and grew anxious. 
$ “My child, are you beginning to relent? 
} Have you thought of this sufliciénily for a 
} determination ?” 

“Oh, yes, I am determined.” 
} “Washanee, I did not think that anything 
jou make me happy again.” 
* The girl turned her dark sorrow-laden eyes 
upon him, wondering in her heart that anyone 
} in this world could be happy. 


{ “You are sad now; but once among our own 
| people, you will forget all that you leave here, 
; You will see others worthy of love—* 

}  Washanee arose suddenly, interrupting him. 

} “«G@mndsire, do you think T am all white?” 
ie said, passing out of the room proudly, as if 
$ 





his words had conveyed an insult. 
i Three days after this night of stormy passion, a 
group of Indians, composing the whole Cherokee 
Commission, entered the station from which a 
westward train was ready to start. They moved 
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on through the crowd and entered a ear, filling } The little studio on the second story hand been 
it with the bright color of their savage costumes } }appropriated—much against the will of every 
as they filed in, one by one, like braves stealing | person concerned except General Noel himself— 
along a forest-path. All of them were grave and i into that vulgar means of display: a room for 
silent, some sullenly resentful from a sense of} bridal-gifts. Here also was a profusion of 
recent defeat; but no one took lis seat ‘until the | | blooming flowers, to which the glow of pre- 
old chief appeared with Washanee by his side, | cious metals, the flash of gems, the gossamer 
clad in her original Indian costume, and walk- } of costly laces nnd gorgeous embroideries, formed 
ing sedately through the crowd that drew back ja combination inexpressibly delightful to a 
from her path, which she trod like some forest } portion of the crowd, gifted with more curiosity 
animal lately wounded. There scarcely seemed / than refinement. But there was one thing so 
to be a drop of white blood in her veins. To the {strangely curious that most persons paused to 
lookers-on she was all Indian. ‘examine it, yet came away with unsatisfied 
Washanee fook her seat by the old chief, who emt Tt was, in fact, a coffer of moderate 
observed that she never once lifted her eyes } size, made of some dark precious wood, delicately 
toward the Capitol, though the windows of the ; veined with ivory, and mounted in silver, which 
Senate chamber were in full sight; but when } time alone had oxydized. 
the train started, she turned them upon him with ; No one had ventured to touch this singular 
a faint sad smile, as if she sought to assure him ‘box, which was, in fact, only a miniature copy 
of her firm resolve, and holding out her hand, | of the Mexican chest which had held the treas- 
pressed his, under his robe. ures of Washaning while at his lodgings in 
Some three months after the departure of the } Washington; but two women, of coarser mould 
Cherokee Commission, there was a complimentary i than the rest, came in just as the last guests were 


adjournment of the Senate, and an abandonment | withdrawing. They liad received no invitation, 
of the seats in the House usually ocenpied by | 


but made up their minds to consider that as an 

its most conspicuous members, including the } accident; and managing to evade a direct presen- 
Speaker; for that day, Huestice Young, the ; tation, mingled with the crowd, until that left 
junior member of the Senate, was to be mar-} them rummaging among the wedding-presents. 
vied to General Noel’s daughter, Constance, the } At length they pounced upon this antique box, 
brightest belle of Washington society. “Look here—do look here, little Camp! Who 

A burst of music hushed the whispers, smiles, | could have sent this funny old concern? They 
and silken rustle of garments, that filled the | { might, at any rate, linve scoured it up a trifle. 
church like the hum of bees and the flutter; Let's see what it holds.” 
of gay-winged butterflies in a garden; anda} Mrs. Janson Forbes made a snatch at the curi- 
cloud of gossamer. lace, gleaming in, and } ously-linked chain attached to the box, which 
orange-bloseoms, through which one veiled face ‘ended in a small key. Twisting this into the 
was seen, with all the lovely pallor of a white | lock, she flung the box open, and raising both 
rose in the mist, and on all those wondering eyes } | hands, almost shouted out her astonishment : 
were turned, which drifted up the aisle and “ Moses, Anron, and all the rest of ’em! Only 
gathered around the altar. } look here, little Camp, Are they real—are they 

Then the silence was broken by a full solemn >the genuine thing? Just let me hold ’em under 
yoice reading the marriage service. With ithe light.” 
another burst of music, the crowd broke up; } Mrs. Camp bent over the box, and feasted her 
surged into the street; and half an hour after, } greedy eyes on its contents. 
drifted into the Noel mansion, now turned into a “As sure as you live, Janson Forbes, they are 
magnificent bower of blossoming plants: for } real opals and rubies. The others—dear me, 
the public green-houses and President’s as large they are—the others are emeralds.” 












































“Two full sets, all mounted in gold,” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Forbes, burning with envy. 
“They’re_a bribe for Young. They can’t be 
anything else—a bribe from some railroad king. 
} Who can it be? Where is the ring—Camp, as 
sure as you live, there is something underhanded 
that filled the whole house with delicious fra-{going on, and they are leaving us out in the 
grance. ‘This marvelous arrangement of flowers S cold.” 
extended into the hall, and ran up the stair- “Here is a paper,’’ said Mrs. Camp, turning 
cases in a tangled: wreath of plants to the roof. / white with distrust, and taking a paper from the 


servatories had all contributed their best. 

The florists had embanked the window-seats 
svith bloom, embroidered the curtains with borders 
of living flowers, and turned the broad window, 
where Constance had so nearly met her death, 
into 2 bower of snow-white and creamy blossoms 


; 
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box, which she read, while Mrs. Forbes gathered | 
its contents over her shoulder, crying out, 
eagerly : } 
“Just as I said all the while. 
Senators sold us out on that treaty. 


Mint for thousands and thousands in gold, and 
signed by that copper-colored old Seon 
Washaning. ‘That's Young’s price. The jewels 
are for the bride—old Noel’s dauglter—how deli- 


cate. That is to pay the old fox for shirking us.” 
“Hush! Set down the box, Someone is; 
coming !’” 


The women looked around anxiously. They 
were close by the door of an inner chamber, and } 
the steps sounded from the hall. Mrs. Camp had ; 
no time to put the box back in its place, so she} 
opened the door, darted into the next room, { 
pushed it, open as it was, on a table, and fled back : 
into the studio again, breathless with fear. As} 
she stood holding both hands to her heart, a} 
door, leading to the room she had just left, 
opened, and someone went in. 

“Now!” she said. ‘ Now is our time, Forbes, 
and the two glided out of the room, and from 
the house. 

‘The person who had entered that chamber was t 
, Constance Young, the bride of a few hours. She} 


a 
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upon her dressing-table was that open box with 
the jewels crowded hastily into it, and among 
them the crushed paper. She -had seen those 
opals on that awful night when they seemed to 
crown a demon, and was afraid to touch them; 
now they fascinated while they frightened her. 
She cautiously drew forth the paper, which had 
heen crushed in Mrs, Camp’s hand. The light 
reflected from the box dazzled her, and she could 
not make out the meaning; bur in disturbing 
that, she discovered another paper, folded, 
sealed, and directed to herself. She opened it, 
read a few words, and fell upon her knees by 
the table, with both hands pressed down upon 
her sister's letter, weeping bitterly. 

A light knock at the door, and a low, happy 
voice was heard calling out: 

«The carriage is waiting, Constance. Are you 
ready 2” 

Constance came to the door, her eyes still full 
of tears, and drew her husband in, and giving 
him Washanee’s letter, said, brokenly : 

“She is a grander woman than I shall ever 
be. Oh! is she not?” 

When this newly-married pair came out of 
the room, Young was looking yery grave and 
strangely sad, while heavy tears still trembled 


. Pha hurried up from the few guests that re-}in the eyes of his bride. 


mained, to change her bridal robes for at 
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‘Tur water beckons me, and smiles, 
‘And nods, and laughy 80 gay. 

It woos me with a thousand wiles, 
And whispers: “ Come away.” 


Tturn to go. Bat soft it calls: 

“A moment only stay. 

T know such cooling waterfalls, 
In hidden wouds away ” 
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And then Isee its arms of snow 
Wind up fron: out the spray; 

They weave, they twine, they clasp mo—no! 
I tear myself away. 


Oh! mother dear, come hold me fast. 
Oh! sistors, for me pray; 

Or else the water at the last: 
Will have its wicked way. 
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Pary came at nightfall, and sho staid till morn. 
Her brow was heavy, and her eyes were wet 

And resolute. Her tender lips were set. 

She camo and had-no word, but was forlorn: 

This child of carth—earth’s loveless earliest born. 
Along her path no wistful violet: 
The winds were ont with sighing moan and fret— 
Her drooping form spake man's embittered scorn. 





And still she crossed the threshold at the fall 

Of night, and staid until the dawn's red tose 
Bloomed in the Hast; then at the blithe gay call 
Of Jarks uprising, swift she went away ; 

But left behind her, odorous as the May, 

A lasting peace, that from her sombre clothes 
Fell like a star, and brought eternal day, 
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“Or course I know what you will say. ‘Ajhe said. ‘We went there because it was our 
ghost! Nonsense! Out of fashion! A mere / own, and the old family mansion ; for her grand- 
optical delusion! Too much mince-pie.’ But} mother and grandfather had lived there all their 
it was nothing of the kind. It was a bona-fide } lives.’ He went on to say that the queerest part 
ghost. Jam not the kind of woman to imagine of it all was, that as long as Sue was out of the 
anything. Let me tell you about it.’” } house, she was her old self; but .the instant that 

The speaker was a middle-aged, comfortable- } her foot crossed the threshold, something seemed 
looking woman, with a placid sensible face, i to come over her. ‘Upon my word, Aunt Sally,’ 
whom we all knew as Aunt Sally. She was} said he, his jolly face full of discomfort, ‘one 
dressed in a plain stuff dress, with a snowy { would thiak the child expected to see a ghost. 
kerchief crossed on her capacious bosom, and {I don’t know what possesses her. Bless her 
large gold spectacles astride of her nose. She } little heart! You should see her watch a door 
certainly looked unlikely to imagine anything. open. I firmly believe that she expects to see 

“ You remember,” resumed Aunt Sally, “that | old Van-Wyke himself walk in.’ Here he gave 
I was in Europe when your Cousin Tom was } an uneasy laugh. 
married. Luckily, perhaps, for I was like an «« By this time we had reached the house. You 
old fool, dreadfully opposed to the union. For Sall know it: a great square double-house, built 
I had wanted Tom to make a grand marriage. } of brick: one of the finest of the old aristocratic 
Sue’s grandfather, you know, had disinherited { mansions of the last century. Someone had 
her, for no fault of her own, but because he dis- evidently been watching for us; for as we as- 

i 





liked her mother: and she really had nothing, } cended the steps, the heayy door opened quickly, 
except the old house where her grandfather } and before I could see who it was, T felt a pair of 
lived, and which was left to her by her grand- } soft arms around my neck, and a sweet voice 
mother. It was said, that at the last the old} said: ‘You are Aunt Sally—aren’t you? I 
man repented, and muttered something inarticu- } love you already. But how late you are.’ 
lately, of which the bystanders could only make « As soon as I could, I looked at the spenker. 
out the word “will,” looking hopelessly at Sue as | Such a pretty, pathetic little face, with wistful 
he spoke, From this it was imagined that he } gray eyes, and soft wavy hair. She seemed as if 
wished to make a new will. But the moment } a rough wind would blow her away, so small and 
after, he lost consciousness, and never recovered { so fragile was she; and yet she hardly appeared 
it again. After the funeral, a will was found, } delicate. ‘ How pale she is,’ I thought. At that 
but it left his immense fortune to found a hos- } moment she turned to welcome Tom. The bright 
pital; and so she was comparatively penniless. { color rushed to her cheeks, and she looked like 
“Tom had always been my favorite nephew, {a little wild-rose, as she stood there blushing. 
and he wrote me such appealing letters, after his “Of course we went directly upstairs. As we 
marriage, that my disappointment.and wrath had } passed through the square old-fashioned hall, 
time to cool before I returned to America. I} hung with faded tapestry and family portraits, 
began to reflect that, after all, love was better H and so on to the carved oak. staircase at the 
than money, and that, if Sue was half what Tom j extreme end, I, like Tom, was filled with wonder 
described her, she was a greater prize without a i at his wife’s unaccountable dislike to this pic- 
penny than if she had millions. So I agreed to / turesque old house, which was to me perfectly 
go to Tom’s house first, on my arrival in New j charming. Every nook and corner seemed to he 
York, and make the acquaintance of Sue; and / filled with quaint old. pieces of mahogany cabi- 
when we steamed into the dock, there was Tom, { net ware, ornamented with strange heads, half 
sure enough, waiting for me. } animal, half human, in massive burnished brass. 
* As we drove up Broadway, I naturally asked { “When we reached the hall above, Tom threw 
how Sue was. Tom replied that she was very } open a, door, with ‘Here’s your room, Aunt 
well, only her spirits were variable. ‘She has j Sally: Sue’s been getting ready for you for the 
taken the most yiolent dislike to her house, into { last month: so prepare for something gorgeous.” 


which we moved, you know, after our marriage,’ } But, looking in that direction, my attention was- 
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cnaght by a piece of Ane which was abso- {I had ares ssed, the snug little dining-room, and 
lutely startling, at least in the dusky light. It | interrupted a very pretty little tableau, Tom was 
was of some dark Eastern wood, carved in the jin the yery act of kissing his pretty wife, who, 
most fantastic fashion, and represented a human } stretched on tiptoe, looked yery much as if she 
figure, crouching om its knees as if about to | liked it. They both started a foot apart, blushing 
spring. The face wore an expression of agony ; guiltily, when they saw me. 

that it is impossible to describe. But the eyes! { ‘ Dinner was served immediately. We were a 
Oh, they were terrible. The sculptor, with hor- j happy little party. Sue was in the highest 
rible ingenuity, had hit upon the device of in-} spirits. Her cheeks fairly blazed with color, 
serting strange opal-tinted stones into the empty | and her eyes were bright as stars. She greeted 
wooden sockets, and the result was fearful; for { all Tom’s absurd speeches with the merriest 
in the soft fading twilight, these eyes seemed to { laughter. I sat looking at their bright young 
pursue you, to dilate and change as you looked ; faces, and the pretty room filled with dainty 
at them. In one hand, the figure held a mask eels -knacks; and then, with my usual ill-luck, 
of brass; in the other, an elaborately wrought ;I said just the wrong thing: ‘I can liardly 
coffer of the same metal, and this coffer had a ; believe this room to be in this house,’ I said. 
heavy pendant lock of curious workmanship. ie 8 so modern in its character; the rest be- 

“JT was so absorbed, in gazing upon this } longs to the dead centuries.’ 
strange weird thing, that I absolutely started as “Tt was as if I'd been an enchanter, and had 
I heard Tom say: ‘That is Sue’s fetich, Aunt | waved my wand and commanded mirth to vanish. 
Sully. I really believe, that every morning, as } Sue made no reply, but looked gravely down at 
soon as I’m off to the office, she offers up human } her plate. Tom, seeing my dismay, gave a 
sacrifices to its dusky majesty.” ‘Nonsense, } hearty laugh, and said: ‘Aunt Sally, I really 
Tom,’ broke in Sue, with strange vehemence. poua this child is afraid of all this old stuff. 
‘You know I hate the thing” And passed on, ? And yet she keeps it, because it’s been for ages 
we following, into my chamber, which, with its in the Van- -Wyke family: in fact, I believe it’s 
bright chintz furniture and blazing fire on the } part of their religion. Seriously, Sue promised 
hearth, seemed of itself to welcome me. her grandmother always to keep it. You should 

«Yom deposited my wraps and ete her pass the gentleman just outside your 
on a chair, and then took himself off, leaving ; door, in the hall above. Upon my soul, I believe 
Sue and me to make each other’s acquaintance. she expects him to grab her.’ 

With me, it was a case of ‘love at first sight’; ‘This sally of Tom’s was followed by silence. 
After an hour’s chat in the dim twilight, our ; Not hearing the merry laugh and quick denial 
acquaintance had progressed wonderfully; so } from Sue that I had expected, I looked up to find 
wonderfully that I made up my mind to ask her } to my dismay that her eyes were brimming over 
as to her real reasons for disliking her grand- } with tears. Tom saw it, too; but making a quick | 
mother’s house. So I began: ‘Tom says you j sign to me not to speak, he rattled of with some 
don’t like your house? How is it, dear? } absurd nonsense. 

“Sue started. Her whole face worked ner | * After dinner, we sat talking until the clock 
vously. ‘Like it?’ she said, her voice trembling ' struck eleven. Tom now rose, and left the room ; 
piteously. ‘If you only knew.’ She broke off } and presently we heard him, it seemed to me 
passionately. ‘Knew what, dear?’ I said, gently everywhere, locking and bolting, barring and 
putting my arms around her, and looking down { closing. As I said to Sue, I felt as though I 
at the pretty pale face. ‘Nothing,’ she said, } were ina Bastile. Then I added, thoughtlessly : 
with an effort, disengaging herself resolutely. fe Do you stuff the key-holes, too?’ ‘No,’ said 

‘Don’t pay attention to anything I say, Aunt } Sue, ‘I wish we did” A quick change passed 
Sally. You know, I’ve been ill; and I’m nota i over her face. ‘Aunt Sally, I must tell—’ 

bit myself yet.’ Then, with a quick return to “What she was going to say I don’t know, for 
her usual manner, she added’: ‘It’s time to in came Tom at that instant, with * Now to bed 
dress for dinner. Can I do anything for you }—to bed! I’m becoming anxious about my 
before I go?’ beauty sleep.’ Laugliing immoderately at his 

“T thanked her, and she went. nonsense, we hurried upstairs. At my door, we 

“The opportunity was gone. What had the } all paused for one more ‘good-night.’ As I 
child ny mf ie me? I San: ae eat ai 6 ne door, ar ee pes 
face, as she looked up to me: that piteous ex- {arm tightly as she passed the awful: figure. 
pression, as if begging for assistance. } Smiling to myself at the child’s foolishness, I 

“Guitled by the sound of voices, I found, when commenced my preparations for the night. 
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Thoroughly tired out by the day's excitement, 
J longed for 2 good night’s rest. he last thing 
I did was to bolt and lock the door, as usual. 

“Suddenly I awoke. I must have slept for 
some time; two or three hours, say, to judge 
from the appearance of the fire, which was now 
smouldering in the grate. I awoke, too, with 
the consciousness that there was something in 
the room. No one, who has not experienced the 
feeling, knows what it is; the horror, the igno- 
rance: anything better than the suspense. 

“Half asleep, I raised myself on one elbow, 
and looked carefully around the room. I could 
see nothing, thongh occasional gleams from the 
dying fire lighted it up aftera fashion. Satisfied, 
I sank back on my pillow. ‘Stuff and nonsense,’ 
I said, impatiently. ‘I must have had a bad 
dream,’ and settled myself comfortably. But it 
was of no use. I could not sleep. My eyes re- 
miined resolutely wide open. 

“T had been lying motionless for about ten 
minutes, I should say, when I heard—what? I 
couldn’t call it a noise. It was more like the 
sound a éat makes on a well-carpeted floor, or as 








if something invisible were creeping toward me, }. 


from the further end of the room. 


«Thoroughly awake now, I sat erect. Strange } 


to say, the idea of anything supernatural never 
occurred to me. 
was something shut up in the room with me. 
The fireplace faced the door. So, whatever light 
there was, shone directly upon it; and I could 





My only thought was that there > 
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y certainly go mad. Desperately I measure the 
} distance to the door. 

«Jnstantly the sound recommences—creep— 
creep—but this time not towards me, but in 
the direction of the door. Then I saw, as dis- 
tinctly as I see you, now, girls, a hand: the 
hand of an old person, with the skin yellow and 
wrinkled. The hand is advanced and laid on the 
key. Slowly I hear it turn in the lock. Then 
it grasped the door-handle, and the door opened, 

«All was quiet for an instant. Then came a 

piercing scream, and amuttered ‘Great heavens’ 
from Tom. 

“ Aroused at last, I rushed to the door. There 

stood Tom, white as death, supporting Sue, who 
7 was half fainting in his arms; and both staring 
| fixedly at—what? I turned and followed the 
{ direction of their eyes; and saw, standing by 
} the side of the weird grotesque carving, the 
H figure of an old man, bent and doubled with age. 
3 Motionless, for some seconds, it stood there; and 
$ then, as if looking for something, stooped and 
} unlocked the coffer, which I have deseribed as 
} being held in the right hand of the idol. 

“J felt as though it all must be some horrible 

nightmare. But I heard Tom breathe low and 

$ lard. I saw Sue tremble from head to foot. 

: «© At last, with a satisfied nod, the figure rose, 

turned, and slowly made its way along the corri- 

: dor. Itreached the staircase. With one hand—' 
} that hand, how well I recognized it—it grasped the 

2 carved balustrade, and began to descend the stairs. 


: 
i 


see distinctly the lock with the key in it, and the; I see every detail now. as clearly as though it 
door-handle. S were still before me. The old figured dressing- 

“But now, the thing, whatever it is, is coming } gown fluttering out behind; the slippers ev 
The dull soft sound—thud, thud—} and a little down at the heel; as for the face. it 
grows louder and louder. ‘Then, for the first} could notbeseen. As the apparition reached the 
time, it comes over me, that whatever it is, it is turn in the staircase, it paused, and slowly 
not alive: itis not flesh and blood. Nearer and ; raising its arms, but never turning, made what 
nearer I hear it approach, until it is at my bed- ; seemed to be a gesture of farewell, and vanished. 
still I can see nothing. Then some-| «We all stood motionless. Then Sue grasped 
asps the coverlid, gently and cautiously. } my arms, and looked wildly in my face. ‘Tha 
Filled with wild ungovernable fear, I lose all} God,’ she cried, ‘that you both saw it, and can’t 
control of myself, and give one piercing scream. ; doubt my word now. It has saved me from 
Then I sink back on my pillows, more dead than ‘ going mad. If you only knew what torture— 
alive, shuddering, and hiding my face. $ As she spoke, she tottered, and but for Tom, 

«« After that there is a dead, awful silence. I} would have fallen, insensibdle, to the floor. 
hear my heart beating, with a noise that seems; ‘ What a night that was! Sue went from one 
to me almost deafening. Then a door opens and > fainting fit to another. But in the intervals, the 
shuts. And then, blessed relief, I hear Tom at® child’s feeling seemed to be that of thankfulness : 
my door, calling me, and asking what has hap- ; for she confessed, now, that twice before she had 
pened. But I cannot speak. My tongue seems! seen this same ghostly hand, and had immedi- 
glued to the roof of my mouth. I try to summon ; ately supposed it to be a premonitory symptom 
courage enough to make a wild dash to the door, ; of insanity. All alone, she had battled with the 
Dut cannot; for I must pass i, whatever it is, ; awful fear, until it was a wonder that under the 
and what if it should spring towards me? Yet. pressure her mind had not deserted her, as sh¢ 
in the room with it isimpossible. Ishould had feared it would. 
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“Tom, little knowing the agonies his poor{ dated the very day the old man had the stroke 
wife was suffering, was conscious that there was | of which he died. It was to tell where he had 
something wrong, some mystery, that was taking ; put the will that he struggled so hard, doubtless, 
all the spring and happiness out of his life; but! to speak, when he found himself dying. Poor 
he neyer had dreamed it was so serious, and had ; old soul, how he must haye suffered! Suffered 
tried, as earlier in that night, to laugh it off.” ' so terribly, perhaps, that he broke the prison-bars 

There was a breathless pause, as Aunt Sally i of the grave, and came back to earth, in order to 
finished her story; and for some minutes we } tell his secret.” 
could absolutely hear the beating of our hearts. ; 


At last one of us ventured to ask: 
«But what was in the box?” 


«« Has the hand eyer been seen since ?”” 
“No.” 
We could say nothing. Who could? What 


A will, A will, in the handwriting of Sue’s } explanation had we, or has anyone? ‘Truly, 
grandfather, revoking his former will and be-' there are more things in heayen and earth thun 
queathing everything to Sue. he will was’ are dreamt of in our philosophy. 





OFF CAPE ANN. 


BY CHARLES 


‘Au through the summer night we sailed 


Beneath the silent skies, 
And saw Arcturus as it paled, 
And Aldebaran rise, 


Before him went the Pleiades ; 
Behind him, star on star, 

A glitt’ring train, till all tho seas 
Flashed back their lights afar. 


Great Sirius; Orion bold: 
Whole constellations vast. 


‘They grew and brightened: worlds untold. 


Like armies marching past. 


The late moon rose, and moved a queen 


Amid this dazzling throng; 


Yet scarcely seemed to dim its sheen— 


And still we swept along. 


Boon's sea-girt beacon sank away; 
The Isles of Shoals slipped by; 


Che 
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And swift a-lee fled shad'wy bay, 
And ghostly headland high. 


The twin lights up on Thacher's Isle 
Shone out ahead, abeam, 

‘Then far astern; and all the while 
We raced as in a dream. 


‘The world was not. The stars alone 
Looked on us speeding past. 

Out from some Infinite Unknown 
To one as yague and vast. 


And so, till Aldebaran came, 
High o’er the mast away. 

When lo, the dawn, And all aflame, 
Rushed forth the conq'ring day. 


Oh, night of nights, your stars have paled. 
And dim you come to me. 

‘As if a night when once I sailed 
Some lost Eternity. 





AT’'THE GATE. 


BY MRS- 


We stood in the mystic moonlight, 
Last night, at the garden gate; 


And Kate was watching the moonbeams, 


And Iwas looking at Kate. 
We talked of music, and flowers, 

Of art, and science, and men; 
Till the clock in the old gray tower 

Struck plainly the hour of ten. 
She turned and started to leave me, 


With only a whispered “ good-night; 





But I clasped her white hand closer, 
And I held it firm and tight. 
‘And said T: “A moment. Kate.” 
Said she: “ "Tis getting late.” 
But still she lingered at the gate. 





ALLIE CRISS. 





‘The mocking-birds’ sweet notes rang out, 
In music wild and gay; 
And still we lingered at the gate— 
T could not go away. 
The silent stars kept watch above, 
With Iaughing nod and peep; 
The dew fell fast in crystal drops, 
And kissed the flowers to sleep. 
I drew her nearer to my side, 
Tn silent raptured bliss, 
“Ah! Kate,” I cried, “be but my bride.” 
And sealed it with a kiss. 
“Be but my bride, and wed me, Kate.” 
Said she: “Oh, yes. But ‘tis so late.” 
‘And so we parted at the gate. 


EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 





BY EMILY H. MAY. 





‘ shade. The foundation skirt is made of silk, or 
{alpaca of the same color; the cloth is too heavy 
‘for comfort. If made of silk, the kilt-plaited 
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No. 1—Is a walking-costume, of fine lady’s- 3 flounce, which is twelve inches deep across the 
cloth and yelvet. It may be made in black, } front and sides, and nine inches across the back, 
brown, dark-green, or navy-blue. Our model jis of silk. If the foundation be of alpaca, the 


calls for an olive-brown, with velvet of a darker ‘flounce must be made of the cloth. The long 
{477) 
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all around, The front and sides form long } to be made of the cloth, allow an extra yard. 
No. 2—Is a costume suitable for either the 
house or the street. It is a combination of satin 
or satin de Lyons, and striped moiré and velvet. 
The skirt has five narrow knife-plaited rufiles, 















































No, 3. 


| 
| 


straight panels, and the back is looped in } 
irregular puffs. The euirass basque is double ; 
breasted, and buitoned with ball buttons. ‘The } 
front is cut in a point, shaping from the side- } 
seams; the back forms a coat-tail. From the } a 
side-seams the basque is finished by a thick } over which is arranged a scarf-drapery, forming 
twisted silk cord and tassels, which tie in front. } a tablier front, and ending in large bow and ends 
Tight coat-steeves, with deep cuffs of velvet, an { the back, sufficiently long and full to make a 
turnover collar of the same, complete this cos-/ graceful drapery at the back. The edge of the 


No. 4. 
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tunic is finished with a fringe of jet balls. The 3 or blue would be equally suitable. Fifteen to 

bodice is of the striped yelvet, perfectly plain, } sixteen yards of satin de Lyons, ‘and three and a 

opening in front from the waist line. The back } half or four yards of striped yelvet for the bodice. 
An old black silk for the foundation will be most 
useful, retrimmed in this manner. 

No. 3.—For a young lady, we give a stylish 
walking-costume, the skirt of which is of a 
fine pin-check camel’s-hair, black and white, 
brown and tan, or any of the fashionable com- 

| bination cheeks. A kiltel skirt, which is 
» attached to a deep yoke, over which the dra- 
pery is arranged to form paniers, and slightly 
puffed in the back. The jacket is of cloth, to 


| 
| 
| 
| 





has double box-plaits from the waist line to give 
the required fullness over the tournure. The 
edge of the basque is finished by the same fringe ; 
of jet; also the cuffs and edge of standing collar. | 





No. 7. 


correspond in color; which is braided, and 
fastened in front with cord and frogs. The 
pattern is simple, and the braid used is thick 
mohair braid. Several plain rows finish the 
edge. Such a jacket will be found useful to 
wear with any skirt. 

No. 4—Is a pretty and simple pattern for a robe- 
de-chambre or breakfast-wrapper. Our model is 
of self-colored cashmere. The edge of the front, 
The basque is buttoned with small jet -ball} collar, cuffs, and pockets are scalloped with silk 
buttons. ‘This costume is intended for black} of the same shade. Silk buttons to match. In 
velvet and satin, but any dark shade of garnet | pale-blue, gray, or crimson, a very dressy and 
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No. 6—Is a costume for a child of four to six 
years, of dark maroon yelvet or cloth, with gilt 
buttons. It is double-breasted, with a kilt skirt. 
A wide belt of the material, fastened by a buckle, 
is worn at the waist, and kept in place by being 
passed under tiny straps at the side-seams. A 

devp collar and cuffs of chinchilla, beaver, or 
§ gray squirrel-fur is worn with this costume. In 
the place of fur, the collar and cuffs may be 
made of plush or sealskin-cloth. 

No. 7—Is a paletot, for a little boy of three to 
four years, made of cloth or cashmere. The 
long paletot has a double vandyked edge over a 
kilt-plaited ruffle, ‘These yandykes are lined 
with silk, and have one row of narrow braid or 
{a row of machine-stitching. Two rows of large 
} pearl or other fancy buttons down the front, on 
the cuffs, and one on each box-plait which forms 
ithe back. ‘The box-plaits are sometimes con- 
{tinued from the neck, sewed flat to the waist 
line, and then let fly for the fullness of the skirt, 
In the latter case, the trimming of points and 
kilting, which we haye described, only continue 
across the front and sides. Large turnover 
collar. 

No. 8—Is a pelisse, of white cashmere or 

merino, for a baby in long clothes. It is lined 
throughout with fine white fiannel or quilted 
silk, and either braided or embroidered on the 
edge of the pelisse and cape. A deep knotted 
silk fringe finishes the eape, which is tied in 
‘front with strings of soft white ribbon. 
H No. 9—Is a new model for a petticoat, of flan- 
becoming négligé can be made; but for real j nel, for a child of two to four years. The skirt 
use, we would recommend some one of the 
pretty plain or striped flannels, as they 
need no lining, and therefore are more 
pleasant to wear. 

No. 5—Is a dressy bodice for a dinner- 
dress, znd may be used with advantage to 
freshen up an old costume. The material 
is of embossed silk and yelyet; the trim- 
ming is of plush and Chantilly lace. The 
shupe of the bodice is given in the illus- 
tration, showing how the bands of plush 
are arranged down the front to simulate 
anunder-yest. ‘The lace is quite full down 
the front and around the edge of the bodice. 
Elbow sleeves, trimmed to correspond. A 
knotted flot of ribbon is fustened at the 
waist. These bodices are worn either in 
black or colored silks, over a black silk 
. Fora young girl, crimson, pale-pink, 
or blue is very pretty and becoming. Four 
yards of silk, three-quarters of a yard of 
plush, eight yards of lace, two yards of 
ribbon for flot at waist, will be required. 
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has three small tucks, and it is edged with a nice } Watteau Wrapper,. 2 2... 2 2... 80 
F i Sis Plain or Gored Wrapper 2 2 2 2 2 DI D1 1 2 ys 

torclion or Irish guipure lace. The waist is of Basques, i cwnck wail. mul. aos imi pdens cee 
fine long cloth, finished with buttons ual button. "with vests or skirts éutom 2 21 1 2 igo 
holes up the back, and a casing for string at Hie SOversleltta,’ Hot Tow cacpipisaieliads deo tuieie Jo oo BS 
i ae sttle » Talmasand Dolmans, 9 2 2 2 2) D1 f Bane: 
waist. ‘The latter is'almost unnecessary, as little Waterproofs and Circulars, 2 2 2 2 1 1 1. 1 ld Bp 
ones of this uge are now dressed’ so loosely about { Ulster. + 36 


CHILDREN’S PATTERNS. 
Dresses: Plain, . . 5| Basques and Coats, 
S 


; 
the waist. i 
; ; 2 
Combination Shits, |. [85/ Coats& Vests or Cut Skirts 135 
235 
25 
; 
; 





merle 





Skirts and Overskirts, . .25]Wrappers,. . . . . 
Polonaise: Plain, . Waterproofs, Cirewlars 
ty Fancy, . . .85| and Ulsters,. . , 


BOYS' PATTERNS. 





LADIES’ PATTERNS. 
Any style in this number will be sent by mail on receipt 









of full price for corresponding article in price list below. : Jackets, 2... . Wrappers, . Sess) 
Patterns will be put together and plainly marked. Patterns} Pants, . . . . . . . .20/Gents'Shits, 2 2 > 1 150 
designed to order. Vesta, <6 6 4 te a Wrappers, . . . 30 





Princess Dress: Plain... Sead UL 


«with drapery and trimming, |! 
Rolain a, mane cet nz fiw. yee 

Combination Walking Suit, 2. 2 202 2 2 11 
EIT Ah | Ss ola Gu Se a Sen 


Tn sending orders for Patterns, please send the number 
and month of Magazine, also No. of page or figure or any- 
* thing definite, and also whether for lady or child. Address, 
Mrs, M.A. Jones, 28 South Eighth Street, Philadelphia, 





A BUNDLE-BAG. 











BY MRS. JAXE WEAVER. 





Here is a novel design for a work-bag. The, the four corners are tied together and stitched 
frame is made of white cardboard of the shaved to prevent their becoming loose. Articles of 
given in the diagram, the pieces being sewed} work are put in the open divisions. For a 
together. Over this a square silk handkerchief | Christmas, New Years, or Birth-Day gift, this 
is tied, just in the manner of tying a bundle; } would be very nice. 








ARRASEN EMBROIDERY: COLORED PATTERN. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





We are always seeking, in “ Peterson,” for; Curistas Girr to the countless patrons of 
new styles of embroidery, as well as novelties of } “Peterson” for 1882. 
all other kinds. Our past volumes bear testi-{ Arrasen embroidery may be done on any of the 
mony to this. We were the first, years and! materials generally used in other embroidery ; 
years ago, to give designs in crewel-work, { but it is worked with chenille, in the place of | 
feather-work, straw embroidery, moresque braid-/ crewels or silk. It can be done either with or 
ing, ete., etc. We now introduce to our readers, i without a frame; but by using one, the work is | 
and to the American public, a new style of fancy- ; more quickly done. A number one chenille 
work, called Arrasen Embroidery, giving two} needle should be chosen, and short needlefuls 
different patterns of it, This we offer as a ‘ taken, ‘The correct stitch is that known as the = 
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stem-stitch; sometimes called the crewel-stitch ; | the following flowers are to be recommended : 
which consists of a long stitch forward on the i Clematis, wild-rose and orchids, passion-flowers, 
surfiice, and a shorter one backward under the } poppies and wheat, sunflowers, poinsettias, aza- 
fabric. A finished appearance will be given to } leas, horse-chestnut in blossom and also in fruit, 
the work by placing the embroidery face down- | apple-blossoms, liliums, pelargoniums, begonias, 
wards upon a folded flannel, and passing a warm }holly, French marigolds and ferns, autumn 
iron over the back, which proceeding sets the | foliage in rich colorings, daffodils, yellow iris, 
arrasen. Where fine lines are required, it is | primroses, and snowdrops. 

best to use crewel, or gold thread, or embroidery- } We give two designs which may be used for 
silk. } cushions, chair-backs, sereens, etc., etc. One is 

As specially suitable for arrasen embroidery, {an iris, the other wild-roses. 











PALETOT FOR GIRL: WITH SUPPLEMENT. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


We give, for this month, an engraving of ay 
yery stylish paletot, suitable for a girl of from » 
six to eight, or even ten years. Folded in with } 
the number is a Supptement, with full-size > 
patterns by which to cut it out. Any mother, » 
without the aid of a dressmaker, by following } 
these patterns, can cut and make the paletot. 

In the September number, for this year, w 
gave directions how to transfer these patterns, } 
when desired. We refer old subscribers to that } 
number, if they wish to transfer. For new sub-; 
scribers, we shall, early next year, repeat the? 
directions. 

The material for this new and elegant affair} 
should be cloth or camel’s-hair, and it should be ; 
lined with dark squirrel-fur or other suitable 
lining. If lined with fur, the edges are to fall } 
below the garment, as seen in the illustration, 
and form the trimming. The paletot consists of} 
five pieces, viz: 3 
J.—Hatr or Front. | 

; 
$ 
3 


















TL.—Hatr or Back. 
TIl.—Stireve. 
IV.—Hatr or Care: Front. 
V.—Hawr or Carr: Back. 
The notches and lettering show how the pieces } 
are joined. The sleeve is gathered at the wrist. } 
‘The cape is lined with the fur; also the edge of} 
the sleeves. Or, as we said before, if fur is not? 
desirable, then the whole garment may haye a} 
wadded and quilted lining, and only a narrow } 
band of fur set in between the lining and outside. 
This will produce the same effect of trimming, 
and will be less expensive. The muff is made 
of the same material, and ornamented by bands 
of fur and a bow of satin ribbon. 
We also give, on the Supriement, four designs 
in embroidery, which are described, on the next 
page, in full. 











SOFT WORK-BAG. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, 








This fancy little work-bag is made with Jaya} ruche which covers the join of the canyas and 
canvas and colored cashmere or silk. The can-} cashmere together. The bag has a drawing- 
yas is worked with a spray of flowers on each } string run in to form a frill, and plaited woolen 
side, done in Kensington-stiteh, with crewels and | cord is used for handles. Most useful for a 
gold thread. ‘The ends of the canyas are fringed } knitting-bag, as the shape will take the needles 
out and doubled over to form full bunches, and} with convenience, This would make an espe- 
the loose ends are tied with ribbon to match the} cially pretty Christmas gift. 








EMBROIDERIES ON THE SUPPLEMENT. 





BY MRS, JANE WEAVER, 





In addition to the pattern for a girl’s paletot, } flower, however, being the most suitable. Silks 
given on the Suprtement, we give several desig or crowels may be employed. The Kensington- 
in embroidery. They are so arranged as not to} stitch (which we have so often described, and cf 
interfere with the lines of the dress-pattern, and ) which we have given illustrations) will be found 
can be cut out if necessary. If it is desired to } the best to work it with. 
transfer them, directions for that were given in} Corr, Pocket, Anp Coruan, in embroidery, 
the September number, to which we refer, for a dress, are three other designs. They msy 

A Banp or Carnations ANd Leaves is the} be done in Kensington-stitch, or else in satin- 
first of these designs. ‘This may be worked on! stitch embroidery. ‘The flowers and leaves may 
cloth, flannel, linen, or any other material that ‘be either in the natural colors, or in one shade of 
is desirable. The band may be used for a variety { any color suitable for the dress. ‘The latter we 
of purposes. The flowers may also be made of; think preferable, as less pronounced, unless the 
any of the shades that make the real carnation } dress is 2 white one, in which case the natural 
so beautiful. ‘The leayes may bein various tones ; color will be prettiest. Embroidery silks or 
of green; the light gray-green of the actual! crewels may be used, 
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HANDKERCHIEF-BOX OF PINE CONES. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





A box of the required size is pro- 
. cured, and covered on the outside with 
brown cambric; on the inside a silk 
and wadded lining is arranged. First 
select fine cones, and then take off the 
petals, and sew each one in place upon 
the foundationbox, the sides first. It 
is easier to sew these in place upon 
extra pieces of card-board f r the sides. 
The top is done in the same manner, 
only being ornamented in the centre 
by tiny cones, acorns, and a few bright- 
red berries. Then the whole is to be varnished. } brown silk cord to lift the lid. Very pretty pin- 
After drying, add a second coat of yarnish. Then j cushion stands are made in the sume way. This 
adjust the lining of the box, and add a loop of! woul be very appropriate for a Christmas gift. 

















NIGHT-GOWN SACHET, Evo., Ero. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 

sachet, or fora lady’s toilet. In the front 
of the number, we add the pattern, full 
size, in detail, that is to be worked on 
it. The material may be either white 
cotton canvas crash, Java canvas, or piqué; 
the design should be worked with in- 
grain thread that washes well. Turkey- 
red and dark-blue thread may be used ; 
but if preferred, the grecque looks well 
in dark-brown and gold crewels, and the 
buds in the natural color. The same 
design will also-serve for a couverpied, 
or for a variety of other things. This 
We give, here, an illustration for a night-gown | sachet would make a suitable Christmas gift. 











ANTIMACASSAR, OR COUNTERPANE. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. . 





In the front of the number, we give a design H inch each, The edges of the wider-drawn rows 
for an antimacassar or counterpane, to be made {are worked in large marking-stitch, as is the 
of coarse white or Gcrn linen, in alternate stripes { outer edge of the narrow outside rows, which 
of “drawn-work ” and crewel embroidery. {are simply tied with a long stitch between each 

The three drawn stripes in the centre of the H division. The centre stripe has about six threads 
design measnre one inch each in width, the two } tied together tightly 1n the middle, and the cotton 
outer. ones half an inch each. The worked } or wool carried on to the next bunch without 
bands between each open work are half an‘ drawing them too closely together. The two 
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DESIGN FOR TOE OF 
broad open rows are eight fens divided into ; work; but of course colors must be selected to 
two fours, and crossed by -bringing the thread | match or harmonize with the rest of the furni- 
under the lower four, and oyer the upper, The { ture. The edge of the counterpane, if it is a 
two outer bands between the open rows are { counterpane that is worked, should be done in 
worked with a row of raised spots at equal {broad buttonhole-stitch, either in scallops or 
distances. The other two rows are worked in Vinita straight edge, with the colors used for 
chain-stitch. The broad embroidered band is {the stem-stitch. For an antimaeassar, the ends 
worked in stem-stitch, with two different colors {should be fringed out, and knotted: with the two 
or shades of crewel threaded together in the ferewels, the sides in buttonhole-stitch. The 
needle. open work may be done with good coarse ingrain 

The colors most admired are orange and brown } thread instead of the wool, if that should bo 
for the stem-stitch, and an opal-blue for the open } preferred, 





DESIGN FOR TOE OF BATH-SLIPPER. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








Flannel of the thick kind used for bath-; light, the other dark. The arabesque lines 
blankets is the best; common flannel or serge { which connect the leaves are done in gold-colored 
may be used, but must be lined after the em-} silk. These slippers are made up on cork soles 
broidery is done, We give the design in full} with no heels. ‘They would be particularly 
size, and the embroidery is worked in two shades } appropriate for a Christmas, New Year’s, or even 
of any color; one portion of the leaf being { for a Birth-Day gift. 








THE SHELL BASKET. 





BY MRS. JANR WEAVER, 





nnn 


This is an exceptionally beautiful affair, and 
very easily made. Procure a sea-shell of almost 
any kind except the very commonest, and cover 
the lower side with plush appliqué, which is 
itself to be covered with embroidery au passé. 
The lining is plaited satin, and the handle is 
twisted with cord, terminating with tassels. 


= 
| 








NURSERY TABLE-CLOTH, OR RUG. 





BY MRS. JANB WEAVER. 





in either case are cut out of flannel or cloth of 
various colors, Those ladies who can sketch will 
find it easy to enlarge the figures to almost a life 


If for a table-cloth, the material should be of 
stout unbleached muslin; if for a rug, of very 
stout cloth, which should be lined. The designs 
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WALL POCKET. 487 


Ten 


* 


size for a rug; for a table-cloth in smaller di- { silk, ete. ; be first tacked on, and then be secured 
mensions, they should first be cut in paper, then } to the foundation by firm buttonhole stitches, 
in suitable materials, as serge, merino, cashmere, with silk to match the color of the design. 











WALL POCKET. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








This useful receptacle for odds and ends is{ Loops of cord are atiached, to suspend it to the 
made of silk or woolen brocade, enriched by ; wall. 
outlines of colored silks or gold thread. The Cretonne, or Jaya canyas, worked in outline, 
mounting is plush, of the groundwork shade; and | may be used instead of the brocade, if a less ex~ 
in the worsted fringe all the colors are repeated. ' pensive article be desired. 


EDITOR'S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 
“Prrerson” For 1883! Greater [npvei NTS taax | 
Ever !—We call attention to the Prospectus for 1883, on the | 
last page of the cover. We-claim there that * Peterson” is | 
both better and cheaper than any magazine of its kind. That ? 
the public at large admits the justice of this claim, is proved 
by the fact that “ Peterson” has now, and has had for years, } 
the largest circulation of any lady's book in the United States, | 
or even in tho world. Yet for 1883, “ Peterson” will be still 
further improved; and the reading matter especially will be | 
greatly increased, 
Woe claim that “Peterson” combines more desirable 
qualities than any other magazino, Its steel-engravings } 
are the finest, and a steel-engraving is the finest of all en- 
gravings. Its stories are the best published ; no Iady’s book 
has such contributors, In its fashion department, it has long 
been acknowledged to be pre-eminent; its styles are the | 
newest and most elegant; its superb colored plates, printed 
from steel, have no rivals. ‘The pattern-sheets given as 
Supplements, each month, and the “Every-Day” department, 

. make it also indispensablo in a family, as a matter of economy. 
Its illustrated stories and other articles are another desirable } 
feature. Where but one magazine is taken, “ Peterson” ! 
should be that magazine; and every family that pretends to / 
culture should take at least one magazine. 

We continue to offer four kinds of clubs. For one | 
kind, the premium is the unrivaled engraving: “Christ | 
Before Pilate,” or Iustrated, or Photograph Album. For } 
another kiud, the premium is a copy of “Peterson” for 
1833, For still another kind, there are two premiums: the } 
engraving, or either of the Albums, and also a copy of | 
“Peterson.” For our very largest clubs, the magazine and 
both the engraving and either of the Albums, are given, three ! 
premiums in all! No other magazine offers such induco- { 

{ 
pal 











ments. Only our immense circulation enables us to do it. 

Now is the time to get up clubs. Everybody will subscribe 
for “Peterson,” if its merits and cheapness are fairly put 
before them. Be first in the field A specimen will be sent, 
gratis, if writton for. Do not lose a moment. 

Boxes Witten Stano in bed-rooms can always be mado 
to look like ottomans by means of chintz cavers, cut exactly 
to their size, with a slight fullness allowed for lifting them. 
A set of portable folding-pegs nailed on to the door, and a 
chintz curtain to match the box-covers, suspended over 
them by means of rings, forms at once a portiire and a 
wardrobe, Three rings, large enough to slip over the three 
topmost pegs, will be sufficient to hang the curtain; and it 
should be weighted with shct at the bottom to keep it down. 
A book-shelf is another conrenience seldom found in bed- 
rooms destined for tempora-y occupants. One may easily 
be made with two wooden bods, covered with black paper, 
two holes being bored at ench end for a double red string to 


pass through, This folds up cuite flat, and is a most useful 
addition, 


Ovr CurisrMas Grrr to our subscribers, this year, is the 
superb colored pattern, or rather patterns, in “ Arrasen 
Tmbroidery." The cost of these elaboratoly-colored designs 
is so great that this is the only magazine that can afford 
them. Other periodicals fill their books with cheap and 
showy clap-trap, but what “Peterson” gives has solid merit, 
and is always the best of its kind. 
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Tuk ProrrsstonaL Bravry question has acquired new 
intorest from the advent of Mrs. Langtry in this country. 
It is quite a mistake, however, to suppose that it is a new 
thing to talk about handsome women in the newspapers, or 
at the clubs, or in general society. Things were just the 
same, if not worse, a hundred and more years ago, When 
the beautiful Misses Gunning came to London, ubout the 
middle of the last century, they were talked of everywhero; 
people crowded to the theatres and to Vauxhall to see them; 
and when they walked in the Park, they were literally 
mobbed, if Horace Walpole is to be believed. ‘Things, after 
all, are not quite so bad now. We refer to this, not to say 
that Mrs. Laffgtry is a professional beauty, but to call 
attention to Mr. Benedict's novelet, which we shall begin 
in January, and which is really about the best thing of the 
kind he has ever written, Apropos of Mrs. Langtry, wo 
published a portrait of her in our February number for 


1879, under the title of “The Beauty Of The Season.” Ht 
is, we think, the best of the many portraits of hor, 
Atways ARRANGE cnt flowers, yourself, if possible. Tf 


you delegate the task to anybody else, ten chances to one the 
result will not please you. On the arrival of a basket of 
flowers, the best thing to be done with them is to plunge 
them head foremost into a basin of water, and leave them 
there for about a quarter of an hour; they should then be 
tuken ont, the ends of the stalks cnt and put into water at 
once, and kept in a cool place till arranged. Geraniums 
must, however, be excepted from the overhead bath, as it 
epoils the velvety texture of the petals, Flowers, to travel 
well, should be gathered perfectly dry, and then put into 


{| water, not too closely pressed together, for a few hours. 


They should then be packed fh a perfectly dry box (an 
{ airtight tin ono is best), and covered with leaves, without 
} any moisture, 

Lace Watstcoats for smartening up dresses can be mado 
by ladies for their own wear. There is a band of satin or 
velvet around the throat, with a plaiting of lace above; then 
the foundation and’ shape of the waistcoat is cut out in black 
net, and the lace fastened at the throat arranged full, and 
drawn in just above the waist, thon slightly spread ont be- 
low, according to the length of the bodice. ‘There aro three 
horizontal satin straps, each an inch wide, at tho waist, at 
distances. ‘The cuffs are of folded lace, with two narrowor 
straps on the outside of the arm. 

More Tan Srventy-Five Tuousanp Doutans were 

spent, this year, on the embellishments of this magazine 

lone, The cheap lithographs, miscalled steel-plates, issued 
by other magazines, cost little or nothing, comparatively. 
But “ Peterson ” has the best of everything: steel-engravings, 
colored fashion-plates, etc., etc., and has always found that 
there are people of taste to recognize this, Hence our 
unexampled success. “To seo ‘Peterson’ on a centro- 
table,” writes a lady, “ proves the refinement of tho family.” 

Wnex Ir Was Finst Parnten, the picture of “Christ 
Before Pilate” was exhibited for a while in the chief towns 
of Germany. In Vienna, it brought in fifty thousand dollars 
in two months; while in Pesth, the residence of the artist, 
it netted sixty thousand dollars in siz weeks. There nover 
was a picture painted that has excited such interest. 








NOTICES OF 


Ocr Great Paesium For 1883.—For our principal pre- { 
mium for getting up clubs for 1884, we offer the most valuable | 
engraving ever issued, either by us or by anybody else. This 
is an original steel-engraving, (27 inclies by 20,) after Bfun- ° 
caksy’s great painting, “Christ Before Pilate "—perhaps the 
raost wonderful of the century. The picture is one to appeal | 
to every heart. It is so real that the spectator seems to | 
be actually present, The prominent object is the patient, | 
forgiving, divine face of Christ, yet also that of the “Man | 
of Sorrows and acquainted with grief.” Then there is 
Pilate, with bis puzzled, hesitating air; the angry hate, 
the scowling brows of the High Priests and Scribes; and 
more than all, the unspeakable pathos in the countenance | 
of the pitying young mother, who, with her babe in ler } 
arms, stands looking on from one corner. Never before was / 
that ever memorable scene so vividly conceived, much le: 
#0 successfully and powerfully depicted. No fumily in the | 
land should be without this engraving. ; 

But as there may be some persons who already have their } 
walls covered with engravings, we offer in place of the / 
* Christ Before Pilate,” either our Iustrated Quarto Album, 
or x handsome Photokraph Album, gilt. In all such cases, 
however, say which Album is preferred. ; 

For many clubs, an extra copy of the magazine will be § 
sont. For others, and larger ones, a copy of the engraving § 
or either of the Albums, ‘The inducements to get up ci:bs 
were never before so great, and probably will uever be €o 
great agiin, But see the Prospectus. 

Now is tle time to get up clubs for 1883. If you defer too | 
long, others muy get ahead of yon, Every year we receive ‘ 
lotters saying: “1f I had commenced sooner, I could have | 
done much better, for everybody likes Peterson.” Specimens + 
are sent, gratis, if written for, to get up clubs with. 



































Frat Lack Boas are quite fashionable, and have this 
recommendation: that they can be worn with any dress. 
They are made of a long fiat band of pheasants’ feathers. 
The width of the whole is about five inches, and the 
pheasants’ feathers fall over each other just as they do on 
the neck of the bird. This new and delightful boa is three 
yards long, and is tied at the neck and waist with wide 
brown satin ribbons, This boa would be beautiful in pea- 
cocks’ neck-feathers. 





“So Compierniy Ferrrs.’"—The Nebraska Press says of 
this magazine: “ We know none that so completely fulfils { 
all the qualifications for a lady’s book; and that is the} 
reason, doubtless, why ‘Peterson’ has had such a long and } 
enduring popularity.” 





“Y've Lost A Great Drat."—A Indy writes, who had | 
never subscribed to “ Peterson” before 1882: “I feel I've lost t 
8 great dest! all these years, and I have now persuaded my 
friends of the same: heuce this club.” 


how I have missed ‘Peterson,’ this year: its patterns are so 
good, and such a help to me in muking up my children’s 
clothes and my own.” 


Bows Axp Lone Exps of ribbon on the shoulder are 
revived, Ribbon, indeed, will play a most important part 
on dresses this winter. Nothing is prettier. 


g 
f 
“Parrrrns Are So Goop.”—A lady writes, “I cannot tell | 


Ler Eveny Sunscrrmer for this magazine make it a point / 
to get us ap additional one for 188%. We want, next year, / 
to print two hundred thousand copies. { 

You LXXXIT—34, 
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Rust Earty.—The January number will be ready about 
the twenticth of November—a little in advance of the usnal 
time; and will contain, for its first steel-plate, the most 
Beautiful eugraving ever issued by any magazitm—even by 
ourselves. Those who seud first will get the earliest impres- 
sions of this exquisite picture. 

“I Trrep To Do Wrrnovt.”—A resident of the far West 
writes: “The crops were so bad ast fall that I tried to do 
without ‘Peterson’ this year; but I find I can do without 
anything else better; and as the crops are good this full, 
Tam able to send you, as you see, quite a large club.” 

‘THe Exraa Copy of the magazine, for a premium, is 
good thing to work for, as you will then receive a number 
every month; and one number of “Peterson” contains a 
much reading as a new novel, and has all the engravings, 
etc., in addition. Think of that! 








“None Euan To In.”"—An old subscriber writes: “T waa 
induced, this year, to try something else; but there is 
nothing, all around, so good as ‘Peterson ;’ and hence I 
came back early, and shall continue a life-subscriber.” 





NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS, 

Eljix Laud. Poems by Josephine Pollard.  Desigus by 
Waller Saterlee. 1 vol., long to. New York: George W. 
Harlun & Co.—The children of this generation have pleas- 
ures that the children of the past never knew. At leaste 
this is true as to the books published for them. Thirty 
years ago, there was nothing like this “Kifin Land" to bo 
had at any ‘price—even in England, much less here. The- 
illustrations are in colors, spirited in drawing, and very: 
effective in every way. The poems are by one of our own 
contributors. We haye not seen anything this year moro 
suitable for a Christmas or New Year's gift. 


Aphorisms. By Marie, Freifran Von Ebner-Esclenbach. 
Translated by Mrs. Armis Lee Wistar. 1 vol. 12mo. Phita- 
delyhia: J. B. Lippincott d Co—Most of these are very 
excellent. Some of them are too cynical, and therefore 
only half truths, To believe them, one must think that all! 
nobleness has gone out of life. But they are invariably 
neatly, and often epigrammstically, exprossedi 

Faustine. By “Rita.” 1 vol, 12m0. Philadelphia: J. 
B. Lippincott & Co—In some respects, this novel reminds 
us of “Ouida,” though it is not as bad, either artistically or 
otherwise. The story is a very interesting one, and would 
have been more 9, if the author had been her own self;and 
not an imitator, In justice to her, however, she is prob- 
ably unconscious of this influence. 

A Paladin Of Fiance. By Henry Jenkins. 1 vol, 12mo. 
Boston: J. 8. Osgood & Co.—This is quite in the manner of 
Datidet, The scene is laid in Paris, Tf it had boon written 
by anybody but the author of * Ginx’s Baby,” it would have 
been considered remarkable. The-style is incisive, often 
epigrammatic; better than the story; in fact, the author is 
an essayist, rather than a novelist. 

Christmas Rhymes And Neio Year's Chimes. yy Mary D. 
Brine. 1 vol, long 4to. New Yorit: George W. Harlin 
Co—What we have said elsewhere of “Elfin Land” we can: 
honestly repeat of this pretty little volume. ‘The ilustra~ 











tious here, however, are not in colors. But they are more 
numerous, and, if possible; more spirited, 
Look Before You Leap. By Mrs. Alevandéy. 1 vob. Y2mo. 


New York: H. Holt & Co—¥ this were by any other writer 
than the author of “His Dearest Foe,” it would be con- 
sidered a work of merit. But it is so inforior to that novel, 
or even to “The Wooing o’ It,” that relutively it seems 
quite poor. 














OUR ARM-CHAIR.—MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT, 


OUR ARM-CHAIR. Doctor Osgood, of Providence, Doctor Tully, of New 

“Tym Bret AND Cirearesr."—The newspapers, without ; Haved, and subsequently Doctor Norwood, of South Caro- 
an exception, continue to call “Paterson” the best as well ag | Hta—with many others, of whom the writer was one— 
cheapest of the lady's books, ‘The Providence (It. 1.) Press { brought this agent into prominent notice by claiming for 


says: “We know no magazine that so completely fulfils all | it the power to reduce the pulse at will. Hence it became a 


tho qualifications of a lady's book.” Says the Chatham } 8teat antiphlogistic or anti-inflammatory agent in pneu- 
(Mass,) Monitor: “It is but two dollars a year, much less) Monia, cardiac affections, inflammatory rheumatism, and all 
inflammations attended with exalted circulation. Since its 
introduction to the old school profession, Dleeding has 
another thing to consider: yet there is nothing ‘catch-{ Waued; the lancet—that “minute instrument of mighty 
penny” about it: though always exceptionally good, the | Mischief” —has been abandoned, and now lies rusting and 
last number is unusually brilliant.” ‘The New (Kansas) | Beglected in its little yelvet-lined box, Formerly, the pale 
City says: “Its numerous tales, poems, etc, etc, the work | Ud ruddy, the weak and strong, were alike bled, provided 
of the best intellect and most refined taste. continue to make | they were attacked with pneumonia, or any severe attack 
“Peterson's? a magazine which no family should be with-} Whatever, if high fever, severe headache, and a strong full 
ont.” Says the Washington (D.C.) Tribune: “The litera-} Pulse were present. If a poor lean anemic washerwoman 
ture is chaste and pure, for nothing finds its way into this { Of to-day, by exposure, was taken ill with pleurisy or 
exclusively lady’s magazine which is in the slightest degree | PReumonia, to-morrow she was freely bled. To-day, sho 
offensive.” The Dubnque (Iowa) Herald calls attention to | lacked blood, and needed iron; to-morrow she was sick 
the fact that “the stories are all original and all first-class,” } With the bug-bear inflammation, and she had too much 
ot second-rate trash, copied from low-eltss English pori-{ blood, and was bled! Medicine is progressive, Many an 
odicals, as is the case with so many others. The Lexington | honest mau’s flesh and blood have been cast upon the dung- 
(Minn,) Bulletin dwells on the fact that “with each copy { hill, or converted into guano, in times past, by repeated 
of the magazine is enclosed just such a dress, or other paper | bleedings, calomel and jalap, salts and senna, avtimonials, 
pattern, as a lady needs.” The Lapeer (Mich.) Democrat { ¢te- Of course, in the expressive language of the late Pro- 
says: “It is foolish for other publishers to attempt to com- | fessor T. D. Mitchell, many “triumphed over the diseaso 
pete with it)” Hundreds of similar notices are on our } 0d the folly of the doctors,” whilst others were “slaugh- 
table. We quote these few, so that persons who are getting | tered in the quiet sick-room."—(Doctor Frank). Happily 
up clubs may show their friends what editors, who seg all | for the human race, inflammatory diseases can now bo 
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thau is asked for any other of equal merit.” ‘The Attic 
(N. ¥.) News says: “The low price of this monthly is 








the other lady's books, think of the superiority of “Pet- i 
erson.” 

Horsronn’s Actp Pxospuatt.—Overworked Nervous Sys- 
toms, Dr, Edward L, Duer, Philadelphia, says: “I consider 
it valuable in overworked nervous systems.” 


Tun Comix Fastox.—In writing of what is to be espe- 


. indy in fashion, it is necessary to have seen the leading 


modistes of our large cities, and after interviewing them, | 
draw one's conclusions. ‘The season is now #o far advanced, § 
thatthe surety of the continuance, and eyen increase, in the : 


rusli for velvets aud velveteens is assured. Among the | 


_ Intter goods, a8 Tast season, the favorite continues to be the ; 


. made with pile-up cannot be told from it except by experts. 


Nonpareil Velveteen, which comes in all shades, and while ; 
costing about one-third as much as Lyons velvet, when } 

; 
Henos it ia to a very large extent superseding velvet for | 
full costumes and children’s garments, and for those who 
wish to be in the style, and at the same timo economize, we 
would recommend it, 





~MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. ; 


(Meptcat. Borayy—Or tHe Garvey, Fre.p, anv Forest.) 


BY AURAM LIVEZEY, A. M., M.D. 


No. X1.—Hetrenore, Aertcay—Veratrum Vintpp. 


Called also Indian Poke, and even Poke-root, in some 
localities, by the ignorant. Stem, two to four or five feet 
high; round, striated, solid, pubescent, clothed with large 
elliptic, plicate, and many-nerved bright-green leaves; and } 
terminating in @ bracteate racemose panicle of greenish- 
yellow monoicously polygamous flowers. ‘The leaves are 
sheath-clasping, five to ten inches long, and three to five 
inchos wide; the panicle is pyramidal, and eight to twelve 
iuches long, 

It is found in swamps-and borders of damp thickets; 
along streamlets, in company. with the Ietodes fatida or 
skunk cabbage, 








arrested by our aconite, bryonia, phosphorus, veratrum 
viride, ete—in yery small doses, too—with prudent diet, 
good nursing, spongings—and ice (which, in the palmy 
days of the lancet and calomel, was wholly interdicted), 
Truly, we progress. 

Doctor Halo says of yeratrum: “It is worth all other 
medicines combined in pleuro-pneumonia and all inflam- 
matory diseases.” Acts promptly in small doses in pneu- 
monia and convulsions of children ; in puerperal convulsions, 
in ten to fifteen-drop doses, every two or three hours, when 
pulse is one hundred and sixty ; in cerebro-spinal meningitis; 
congestive headache or cerebral congestion with throbbing ; 
spasmodic affections of the stomach with vomiting, in minute 
doses; chorea or St. Vitus’ dance, two to five drops every 
three hours; violent palpitations; typhoid dysentery; or- 
chitis; dysmenorrhea, in drop doses every half-honr, He 
cites the case of a child, with watery diarrhea, reduced to 
skin and bones—pulse one hundred and sixty, oyes rolled 





§ upward, head turning from side to side—cured promptly 


with minute doses of tincture yeratrum viride. The writer's 
experience with it has been most extensive for twenty-five 
years, and he could not do justice to many patients without 
its use. And if any mother has a family physician who 
“pooh-poohs” this agent, she had better dismiss him sum- 
marily. It is an agent, however, too active and powerful, 


§ for good or for evil, for mothers to use withont the advice, 


and under directions, of their family attendant, 





PUZZLE DEPARTMENT. 


AarEverything relating to this department must be sent 
to GEORGH CHINN, Maruoenran, Mass, All comnnuni- 
cations are to be headed: “ For Perrrson’s.” All are invited 
to send answers, also to contribute original puzzles, which 
should be accompanied by the answers. 


No. 179.—Worp-Squanre. 

1. A state of Mexico. 2. Officers of a king's stables. 
8. Dehiscent pods.* 4. A variety of starch. 5. Radical. 
6, Crenelated. 7, A hard substance on a horse's knee. 

Baltimore, Ma. . Hat Hazarp. 


OUR NEW 


. No, 180.—SYNcoPATIONS. 








1, Syncopate speed, and leave malignity. 
2, Syncopate bark, and Ieave to clear. 
3. Syncopate floor, and leave fortune. 


Marblehead, Mass. GRESEE. 


No, 181.—Hovr-Grass. 

1, Aplant. 2. Twisted. 3, To foment. 4. Metal. 5. A 
Jotter. 6. A tree. 7. A fixed spot. 8, Spasmodic. 9. A 
plant. 

Centrals.—A certain kind of puzale. 


Smyrna, N.Y, Hank Kercuter. 


No. 182.—Hinpes Crrtes. 

1. Run, Charles, to Ned’s house, and ask him to go 
with us, 

2, Lhope King Alcohol will some day be dethroned. 

3, There is Mary with a cat in her arms, 

4, My grapes do very well on the new trellis. 

5. Isit not time for the weevil or the weather to help a 
rise in flour? 

6. Rough himself, he is always telling me what a vandal 
Tan. 


Laurence, Mast. PQ RB. 


Answers Next Month, 
Answers to Puzzirs 1x THE Novestuer Nuwuer. 
No, 175. 
Abram Garfield. 
No. 176. 
May fortune weave # wreath for you, 
Of all the choicest flowers; 
May all your birthdays bright ones be, 
‘And all your days be happy hours. 
No. 177. 
Helena, 3, Lowell. 4, Walla Walla. 
Troy. 


1, Dover. 2. 
5, Boston, 6. 


No, 173. 


I 
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OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 


Ba-Every Receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a 
prectical housekeeper. 

CHRISTMAS COOKERY, 

Turkey—The young hen turkey, when large enough, is 
cousidered best, being plumper and generally fatter than 
the malo; but a young male is preferable to an old hen. In 
buying turkeys, bear the following facts in mind: The legs 
of a young hen are black; the male also has black legs, but 
he ig provided with small spurs. An old hen has red and 








COOK-BOOK. 
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ceedingly clean, wipe it dry on a towel, and fill the breast 
with bread-crumb aud butter, chestuut, or oyster stuffing. 
H In trussing it, draw the legs into the body, brealc the breast- 
bone, and give the bird as round and plump an appearance 
‘as possible; tie it in a floured cloth, with some slices of 
} lemon on the breast. Put it into plenty of warm water, or 
} into as much boiling water as will rise an inch above it, and 
| when it has boiled ten minutes, cool it down by the addition 
| of cold water, and then take ont a portion of it, leaving only 
} as much as will keep the bird entirely covered until it is 
{ yeudy for table. Clear off the scum carefully as it rises to 
} the surface, and boil the bird very’gently from an hour and 
{ a half to two hours and a quarter, aceorting to size. Whon 
} 
: 
3 
3 
} 











oyster stufling is used, a large tureen of rich oyster sauce 
should be served with it; butcelery sauce, good white sauce, 
or chopped parsley in drawn butter, will answer otherwise. 


Turkey Scallop —Cut the meat from the bones of a cold 
| turkey left from dinner the day before; remove the bits of 
skin and gristle, and chop the rest up very fine. Put on the 
Dottom of a buttered dish a layer of bread-crumb; moisten 
lightly with milk, that it may not absorb all the gravy; 
{then spread a layer of the minced turkey, with bits of 

stuffing, pepper, salt, and small pieces of butter; then 
another Inyer of crumb; and so on until the dish is nearly 
full, Before putting on the upper crust, pour in the gravy 
left from the turkey, add a little Worcester sauce, ketchup, 
and butter. Have ready more crumb, seasoned with salt 
and beaten up light with two eggs, then spread it smoothly 
over the dish; stick bits of butter plentifully upon it, and 
} bake; turn a deep plate over the dish until the contents 
Jegin to bubble at the sides, showing that the whole is 
thoroughly cooked. Tt will take three-quarters of an hour. 


Ragout of Turkey.—Cut the cold turkey that is left over 
from a roast or boil into bits an inch long; put into a sauco- 
pan tho gravy left from the roast, adding a little water if the 
quantity be small; add a tablespoonful of butter, a tea 
spoonful of some pungent sauce, half a litle grated nutmeg, 
and/a little wilt; when it boils up, putin the moat; stew 
very gently for ten minutes, and then stir ina teaspoonful 
of browned flour wet in w little cold water; add a wino- 
glassful of sherry or Madeira; boil up once, and serve in & 
covered dish, A ragout without wine is sometimes pre- 

} ferred. 


Excellent Turkey Horh—Chop quite fine two good-sized 
onions; put in a hot frying-pan, with enough of beef- 
dripping and butter to fry them til tender; then add a pint 
and a balf of chopped turkey, with salt and pepper to tasto, 
and a litle thyme; add Voiling water enough to moisten, 
without making much gravy; @ very little +rowned flour 
sifted in and stirred. Boil it up and serve; or it may be 
turned over half-slices of buttered toast. 


Turkey with Oysters—Cut the turkey up very fine—that is, 
cold roast or boiled turkey. Put a layer of turkey and one 
of oysters alternately. Season with cream, butter, peppery 
salt, a little nutmeg, an onion, and strew eruinbs of bread 
‘and small pieces of butter on the top, and bake it. When 
the oysters are done, serve it. 

Bread Sauce for a Roast Fowl—Chop a small onion fine, 
and boil it in a pint of milk for five minutes; then add 
about ten ounces of bread-cramb, a bit of butter, pepper, 
and salt to season; stir the whole on the fire for ten minutes, 
Do not let it boil. 


$ 
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DESSERTS. 


| Superfine Plum Prdding—¥our ounces of grated bread, 


rongh legs; an old male bird’s legs are very rough, and the } two ounces of flour, half a pound of stoned raisins, half a 
spurs are long. The fattest turkeys are the best; they.can- | pound of currants, half a pound of finely-shred suet, half a 
not be too fat. The breast should be broad and the skin } teaspoonful of gtated nutmeg, (or less if preferrod,) a little 
white. The bird is fresh enough as Jong as the legs.are net } cinnamon, quarter of a pound of fine moist sugar, three 
stiff. } onnces of mixed peel, two ounces of blauched and chopped 

Boiled Turkey —After drawing, wash the bird inside ex- ; almonds, Beat four eggs well, a little milk, a glass of 


0 Sepa 





brandy, and then mix in the flour and all the other ingredi- 


ents; boil in a well-buttered mould fur ut least eight hours; H 


the more a plum pudding is boiled the richer it becomes. 





Another—One pound of suet, one pound of plums, ove and 
‘8 half ponnds of currants, one pound of apples, one pound of 
sugur, a slice of couked beef, ove nutmeg, quarter of an 
ounce of allspice, a teaspoonful of ginger, a piuch of 
cayeune, alfa pound of mixed candied peel, a teaspoonful 
of salt, the peel and juice of two lemous, oue glass of 
brandy, aud one of sherry, or half # pint of strong cider; the 
currants to be well washed ant dried; all the ingredients to 
be chopped fine and well mixed, ‘The beef can be omitted 
at pleasure. 


Mince-Meat—Two and a half pounds of suet, two and a 
half pounds of apples, two pounds of raisins, two pounds of 
currants, half a pound of mixed candied peel, two pounds of 
ioist Sugar, two large nutmegs grated, three or four lemons, 
peel grated and juice; all these ingredients to be well mixed 
und very finely chopped; aid a pint of brandy or good cider, 
Press it in w stone jar and keep it in a cool place, and it will 
remain good for months, 

Marmalade Pudding —Take half a pound of bread-crumb, 
six ounces of beef suct, Very finely chopped; mix the two 
together, with three tablespoonfuls of marmalade, three 
tablespoonfuls of loaf-sugar, the grated rind and juice of a 


Jemon, and a teaspoonful of carbonate of soda; then gmd- } 


uully stir into the mixture three eggs, beaten up; pour into 
4 plam mould, and steam it for three and a half hours, 
Serve with wine sauce. 

Cheap Plum Pudding —Three-quarters of a pound of suet, 
one pound of fine bread-crumb, three good spoonfuls of 
flour, one pound of best raisins, one pound or more currants, 
quarter of a pound of lemon-peel, and a little sugar if 


preferred. Beat up seven exgs, and mix all the ingredients } 


Well together; boil first time six hours, second time two 
hours, 


Another—Two pounds of snet, two pounds of flour, three 
8nd a quarter pounds of currants, three and a quarter pounds 
of raisins, two and a half pounds of sugar, one pound of all 
Peels mixed, one ounce of mixed spice and ginger, two tea- 
cups of brandy, eighteen eges, one and « half pints of milk. 
‘To be boiled cleven hours, 

Lemon Pudding—Weight. of two eggs in batter, which 
beat to a cream; same weight of flour, same of pounded 
white sugar, the grated rind and juice of two lemons; bake 
half an hour in a small flat pie-dish, with a rim of paste 
around the edge; serve with sifted sugar on the top; sond it 
up very hot. 

A Good Pudding—Four ounces each of flour, suet, cur= 
Tants, raisins, and bread-crumb: two tablespoonfuls of 
treacle, and half a pint of milk, Mix all well together, aud 
boil in a mould three hours. Serve with wine or brady 
sauce. 

MISCELLANEOUS TABLE RECEIPTS. 


Parsley and Butter Sauce—Melt one ounce of butter, and 
add to it a dessertspoonful of flour, salt, and white pepper 
to taste; stir on the fire for a couple of minntes, add a little 
More than a tumblerful of boiling water by degrees, and a 
small quantity of parsley, blanched and finely chopped; 
keep on stirring for five minutes, but do not let the sauce 
boil. 


Ham Omelet—It is easily and quickly made, and relishes 
Well; beat four eggstill quite feathery, then add three large 
spoonfuls of finely-minced ham: butter the frying-pan well, 
aud pour all in; when well set, roll up all like a jelly-roll, 
end serve immediately. A steady and moderate fire is 
always necessary to make a nice omolet. 

Porridge.—Put some water on the fire, when it boils throw 
in a little salt, then take sor: a To slowly 
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FASHIONS FOR DECEMBER. 








¢ in with ove hand, stir continually with wooden spoon till 
sufliciently thick; serve quickly, eat with milk, treacle, or 
{ sugur, or butter. ‘The whole time of making shouid take 
{ about half an hour, 


} Mustard Sauce, Very Good with Boiled Beaf—Two tuile- 
> spoonfuls of juustard, mixed with a small teacupful of vine 
} Bar, two ounces of butter, oue egg, and two lumps of sur, 
; Rud as much of the liquid that the beef is boiled in as to 
; tux it to the consistency of cream; then boil as you would 
} melted butter, 


{ Cheese Sandwiches. — Take two-thirds of good cheese, 
{ grated, and one-third of butter; add a little cream; pound 

all together in mortar; then spread it on slices of brown 
bread; lay another slice over each; press them gently to- 
} gether, aud cut them in small square pieces, 








FASHIONS FOR DECEMBER, 


Fic. t—Wauwtxe-Dress, oF Cuaner-Covoren Casimir. 
} ‘Tho skirt has one deep tlounce, which is side-plaited, e cept 
| in front, where it is plain, The cloak is of Irown cloth, 
} mace sacque-shape, with wide full sleeves set in. The 
; Sleeves are put in the armhole with a little fulluess at tho 
} top. a fashion sometimes employed in dress sleeves, ‘The 
3 collar, trimming around the sleeves and down the front, 
} is of brown fur. Hat with a fur brim, and trimmed with 
} claret-colored feathers, 


} Fic. .—Wavkine-Dress, oy Terna-Corra Cononzp 
} Castet’s-Hain. ‘The skirtis laid in long plaits, The drapery 
} is of terra-cotta colored silk, striped with velvet, aud of the 
same color as the skirt. It is short in front, and falls in 
puffed drapery at the back. Jacket of the camel's-hair, 
close-fitting and cut away in front. Bonnet of white felt, 
trimmed with terra-cotta colored velvet. 


11,—VisitinG-Dress  ANv Recertiox-Dress, or 
RED Camet’s-Hain. The skirt is ® draped 
polonaise, and has a side-plaited flounce at the bottom. It 
is made Jong enough to drape up at the sides, aud falls in 
loose drapery at the Lack. ‘There is a full collar of Spanish 
Jace, which extends down the whole front of the dress in a 
} Jabot, and passes around the bottom of the skirt, falling over 
} the pliited flounce, A jacket is simulated by a row of 
Spanish lace at the sides. Black velvet hat. 








$ 





Fro, 1y.—Visirixc on Recertron-Drrss, or Dank-Brown 
Veuverren. The skirt is plain. and the jacket, which is of 
the velveteen, opens in front over a vest, and is trimmed 
with white silk op vork embroidery down the front and 
‘on the sleeves, The overskirt is of light almond-colored 
camel'’s-hair, laid in upright pltits in front, and falls in loose 
puffs on the skirt at the back. ‘The vest is also of the 
camef's-hair. Hat of brown velvet, trimmed with almond- 
colored and brown plumes. 





Fic. v.—Canriace-Dness, or Brown S1nx, made with a 
short train, and trimmed with two side-plaited flounces in 
front. At the back is but one flounce, the drapery filling te 
the top of it. The cloak is of brown embossed velvet, mada 
sacque-shape, cut so as to be laid in several plaits below the 
waist. The sleeves are large and open, The collar, sleoves, 
and bottom of the cloak are trimmed with chenille fringe. 
A large bow of moiré ribbon trims the back, where the 
{ Plaits are laid, Brown velvet bonnet, with very pale-pink 
} feather. 

} ros. vr AnD vit.—Hovsr-Dress, Froxt anp Back, oF 

Frxe-Sraivep Wooten Marentat. ‘Th skirt is plaited per- 
} Pendicularly, and the scarf-tunic horiontally. ‘The blouse: 
* body fits the figure closely, and the waistband is of the dress 
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material. At the back of the skirt is a double puff, and the ¢ 
Pack of the bodice is laid in plaits, 

Fira. yrur—Coax, oy Brack Sarin, witn Rarsep Vite 
yer Frowens. The bottom of the cloak has a band of wide | 
Dinek fur, ‘The cape is finished with “sling sleeves,” and is) 
lined with very dark-red satin, and is edged with a velvet | 
band, which is finished with braiding. There is a bow and } 
ends at the back, of black velvet. Black velvet toque, with 
a band of fur around the crown. 

ro. 1x.—Wankinc-Dress, of Gray Woores, Troimen 
witt Dank Prune-Coronen Vetver. The bodice is cut j 
with deep basques, enclosing side-paniers, which terminate 
at the back in full and handsome draperies. Broad bands of 
velvet trim the upper part of the costume. ‘The collar and 
cuffs are of the velvet. ‘The underskirt is composed of two | 
oop plaited flounces. 

Fic, x—Watntxa-Dness. The skirt is of fawn-colored 
camol'’shair. The cloak is of black camel’s-hair, trinumed 
with wide Spanish Jace at the bottom. A narrower lace { 
finishes the dolman-shaped sleeves, while a narrower still is} 
put in jabot style down the front, and above that on the ; 
cilge of the sleeves. Fawn-colored felt hat and feathers. i 

Fig. xt—WAunine-Daxss, or Woorns Pra. The skirt | 
has one narrow and one deep kilted flounce. The wrap is { 
of the same material as the dress, with a band crossing in ) 
front over the hips. ‘The two deep capes haye a standing | 
collar, Dark-green felt hat. 

Fig. xi—Housr-Duess, or Cimckep AND Prats WooLes. 
The skirt is of nlternate plaits of the two materials, headed 
by folds of the checked fabric. The jacket fastens with } 
three buttons at the waist, ¢ checked waistcoat. It § 
has revers in front and a plaited basque at the back. This 
would also make an admirable stroet-dress, or would also be 
very stylish if made in silk. 

Fra. xut—Hovse-Dress, of Dank-Green Satin AND 
Brocné, ‘The short skirt and the bodice are of the satin, 
The tablier, which is in three straight pieces, and the 'plns- 
tron on the Dodice, are of the broché satin. The skirt is 
pordered with a plaiting, and in the slashes of the tablier 
aro lengthwise plaitings of the satin. The pointed bodice, 
which laces at the back, has folds of the eatin arranged on 
the edge of the basque. 


Tia, x1v.—Tue Mantz Louise Boxer, of mastic-color 
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plush and moiré, with feathers to match, The bow at the ) 





top and tho strings are of moir { 





Fra. xv-—Brows Prvst Bosner. The crown is soft. { 
The bow at the back and the wide strings are of brown 
watered ribbon. In tho front of the crown there is a brown 
bira. 

Fig. xvi—Smentax Braver Bonxer, or Ivony-Winrr 
Coron. The satin strings and the curled feathers are of the 
same shade, 


Gexenan Restanns.—Great care should be taken in these 
days, when individual taste governs one's wardrobe, that 
appropriateness of color and mixture of material should be } 
studied. Such latitude is given, that glaring colors and | 
eccentric loopings and puffings are too often seen, and the | 
wearer arrives at an audacious originality at the expense of! 
Hecomingness and true clegance. It is perhaps for this } 
reagon that some of the best French dressmakers have { 
revived the close-fitting, slightly-draped, and severe-looking } 
tailor-made suits, and that skirts falling in long plain j 





; 
; 
i 
i 
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folds but of rich materials, are preferred by the best 
dressed women. But the tailor-made suits are not 0 
tight-fitting as to give a cramped appearance to the 
figure: nothing looks worse than to see a woman appear | 
as if her corsets or her dress were too tight: and in the 
present day, when the sleeves are worn. 80 very tight, it is | 
very hard to avoid that look. Many dressmakers slightly < 
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saither the top of the gleave into the armhole; but this gives 


} a bigh-shouldered appearance to the figure. All shoulder: 


seams are short, $0 that the sleeve is set in quite high up. 
Braid is extensively used on all kinds of dresses: on tho 
cloth walking-dress, us well as on dinner and eyening- 
dresses; on the latter, gold and silver braid is employed, 
especially on soft white woolen dresses, 
Lhe Moliére flounce is very much liked, It has the lower 
part caught in underneath, and falls over loose. It has somo 





| What the effect of a puffing, and is used in 2 soft, pliable 


imuterial; it is pretty and new. 

Tartan sil scoms to baye regained favor. This is, of 
course, warm and rich-looking; but it is dangerous to em- 
ploy, as it can be made to look so vulgar, A very pretty 
dress, however, has been made of a sil tartan oyer a black 
yelvet skirt. The draperies were on the bias, so that the 
straight lines of the plaid became diagonal ones. These are 
much softer and pleasanter to the eye than the original hor- 
ivontals and perpendiculars of the “Scotch plaid,” as usually 
worn, Ouly rather tall persons should wear these plaids, as 
on a litte round woman, one always thinks of the latitude 
and longitude and the terrestrial globe. 

Brown with green is a new and favorite mixture, and 
braiding is introduced wherever it Is possible; a waisteout 
of green satin is covered with perpendicular rows of grooa 
braid. The most wonderful embroideries of birds and 
flowers and beads are employed. A good economical and 
useful introduction are Brandenbourg robings for the fronts 
of dresses, aud the new Hungarian galon, which is firm and 
gimplike, but made of worsted cord and appliqué; it is 
quite original, and is to be had in silk and wool, Many 
Podices have revers. All sleeves are narrow, and very full 
on the shoulders, The tabs in which basques are cut are 
often divided hy pompon fringe and fandike trimmings of 
lace. Skirts are wide and importaut-looking at the back 
Panier draperies often end in long waterfall back-brewlths, 
which have the merit of not crushing like puffs, Qccu- 
sionally loops of contrasting material border pointed 
Lodices, and in that case the sleeves are of the same, but do 
not match the bodice, Heavy cords, finished off with giup 
ornaments, cross the front and sides of many of the gowns, 
which have panel trimmings. Cords and tassels are erm- 
ployed to fasten up the draperios at the back. The generat 
effect of the costumes is less clinging and glove-fitting than 
last year. The skirts are wider, and the puff at the buck 
larger, ‘The full effect is usually given by the ent and the 
rich folds of the materials used. Small horsehair pads are 
win the back-breadths only. The Princess dress is 
‘to style. 

Wiuer eloake are usually long‘ and wide, and richly 
trimmed with lace, fur, braiding, or velvet. Bat for theso, 
and other additional matters, we refer to our “ Paris Letter,” 
below. 
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OUR PARIS LETTER. 
Rue pes Petits Cuanrs. 


Braided cloth suits and jackets are very much the rage at 
present. Just now one sees them everywhere: the close, 
tight-fitting, tailor-made jacket, closed with frogs, and oither 
elaborately braided or else trimmed with straight rows of 
wide worsted braid. Some of the jackets that are shown are 
Jong and half loose; but the tight ones are the most in 
vogue. Dark-blue and black are the favorite colors for these 
suits. 

Dressier costumes are maie of cloth, trimmed with velvet; 
the velvet is put on in very wide Lands, and very large vel 
yet buttons are sometimes placed down each side of the 
skirt-front. The wrap to be worn with such @ suit is a half- 
fitting paletot, bordered with wide bands of velvet, aud 
having a very large eailor collar of the velvet. ‘These suits 
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Aro shown in the fashionable colors of the season, namely: 
muhogany-red, electricblue, and dark-green. 

' The new cored materials, such as Trocadero and Otto- 
mune, are very popular; they are not only rich-looking and 
Wear well, but they drape even more gracefully than a cash- 


mere, ‘They are now shown, not only in solid colors, but 


with the cords in alternate shades of the same color, such as 
twine-color with dark-brown, wine-red Awith scarlet, ete, 
‘These newer styles ure ninde up with plain cashmere for 
street-suits, 

Velvet continues to be the reigning material of the season; 
and enters into nearly all the handsome toilettes that Worth 
is bringing ont this year. A train and corsage of velvet, with 
a skirt-front of embroidered satin or of small-fixured brocade 
in some strong contrasting hue, forms a rich combination 
for evening-dress. Worth blends three or more colors in 
these dresses, with his usual consummate and artistic taste. 
Thus, a chestnut-brown velvet waist and train will have a 
skirt-front of pale-blue satin, relieved with gold-yellow, 
raspberry-red velvet (a now and most lovely color) is com- 
bined with white satin, worked with gold and with gold- 
Yellow plush, ete,, ete. 

Worth is also using watered silk extensively, in combina- 
tion with tulle, for ball-dresses for young ladies. Scarfs of 
Drocade, lined with colored satin, are draped artistically 

© upon skirts of white or colored tulle, ‘These searfs come in 
A set pattern, woven for the purpose, the prettiest being very 
Wile-tinted roses, scattered over x pale silver-gray satin 
ground, a border of roses edging each side of the ma- 
torial. Very magnificent dresses are made by combining 
érimson yelvet with black satin brocaded with crimson 
flowers, such as roses or large-sized fuchsins, 

Gilt pendants are » good deal worn on demi-toilettes; they 
are cither filigree-balls or large eut beads, put on so as to hang 
loosely. Sometimes the gilt beads are combined with jet 
ones of the same size, six or eight beads forming the pend- 
ant. Those are put on down the front of a dress, or else 
are dotte(l over the fullness of a slightly-draped front, 
Used judiciously and with good taste, they light up a dross 
Yery much, Pendants formed of pearl beads are also used a 
good deal on ball-dreswes, ‘They are placed down the front 
of the skirt. 

Worth is now trimming the skirts of ball-dresses in plain 
heavy materials, such as watered silk or plain satin, by 
Placing up the front two graduated strips of velvet, between 
which are set three folds of satin, ‘The satin and velvet 
contrast in hue with the color of the dress itself, ‘Thus, a 
Gress of violet watered silk was ornamented in that style 
with bands of purple velvet aud folds of cream satin, the 
centro fold being set with pendants of pearl beads. The 
draped side-breadths were slightly raised, so as to show a 
Plaited flounce of cream-white satin. Tho low-necked and 
short-sleeved corsage was trimmed with draperies of purple 
velvet, covered with point lace, 

















Tho backs of evening-dress. corsage 
deep, and are elaborately made and trimmed, so as to ri 
the plainness of the Jong full trains, Deep tabs, wide square 
Cont-tails, and long tubular-shaped ends, are ull employed, 
The latter are finished with long heavy tassels, four being 
the number usually employed. They do well on the corsage 
of a black velvet dross, trimmed with jet, the long rich tas- 
sels being in jet. Tho edges of overskirts, éorsage-asques, 
and jacket-skirts, are very frequently cut in deop rounded 
tabs. A Princess dress in black velvet, or in pale-pink, blue, 
or cream-white cashmere, made short, and with the cdges of 
the skirt and sleeves cut into these tabs, has a fall flounce 
of cream Jace and surah set under the edge of the skirt; 
aud full undersleeves of cream Ince finish the sleeves. A 
Jabottage of cream lace goes up the front of the dress, which 
is intended for morning-wear. A fichu of cream lace is 
draped over the shoulders. These morning-dresses hardly 


are now ent very 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 





RI OT CS 
| come under the denomination of wrappers; but are intended 
| more fur the reception of informal calls. 

} . Silk stockings, in solid colors and with embrojlered 
| insteps, are still in Vogue. The embroidery in delicate, 
} arabesques is newer than the sprays of flowers. For evening-| 
j dress wear, the slipper and stocking must match the dros 

} T repeat what I have often befure said, relative to bli: 
} stockings, namely: that they should never be worn exce} 

> with black dresses. Slippers are worn cut yery low ave 

the instep, and adorned with ribbon bows, ‘The Charles IX 
shoe is still popular, 

} In jewelry, slender chains of diamonds are arranged for 
} bracelets and necklaces, Tn the latter instance, there are 
§ two rows, the first loose enough to encircle the collar of a 
{ high-necked dress, and the second one about hulf as long 
) again. These two chaius are caught together in front with 
ja small diamond cluster, This elegant ornament is unob- 
} trusive enough to be worn in demi-toilette, and is quite 
} handsome enough to be worn in full dress, 

}  Asimilar diamond band, encircling the arm and studded 
; with pearls, forms an exquisite bracelet, These chuius avs 
j composed of small diamonds, set closely in silver squares 
| that are hinged together, 80 as to be perfectly flexible, 





Lucy H, Hoopre. 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 
Fra. 1.—Bor's Svrr, oF Dank-Gneen Cuoti, ‘The trou: 
} Sers are short and tight. The cloth jacket is trimmed with 
$a warrow band of black Aitrachan fur,  Darle-green fult 
that. 

Fra. m—Cuoax, ror A Tarte Ginn. It is of brown 
cloth, and can be trimmed with brown plush orvelvet. It is 
double-breasted, and has a small cape and collar. Brown 

| felt fat and plumes, 


VG, ti1.—Ussren, ron a Youna Grew. It is of gray 
cloth, opens diagonally over a dress of the same color. ‘The 
cape iy plaited, as well ax the waist, which is fastotied by a 
Waistband. Gray plush hat, faced with blue. 


Fra, 1v.—Buack Phos Har, ror A Livi Boy, It is 


{ trimmed with a band of chinchilla-fur aud ornamented with 





~ ; cords and knots made of the fur, Black plush collar, 
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OUR PURCHASING AGENCY. 


After many wrgent requests, re some time since estatilished a 
Purchasing Agency, and encouraged by the substantial recogni. 
tion that has followed our efforts to meet the wants of persons 
wishing the best selected goods from the RASYERN MARKETS, of the 
{ LOWEST raters, we again call attention (0 our unsurpassed ade 
} vantages Jor supplying EVERYTHING used in the HOUsF, to the 
) entire satisfaction of all who favor vx with their orders. Special 
j attention is given to every article bought; and the list inchules 
{ Ladlies', Gentlemen's, and Children’s Wear, Wedding Outfits, 
Infants Wardrobes, Wedding, Hotiday, and Birthday Presente, etc. 

The adcantages gained by all persons sending their orders to 
our Purchasing Agency have been appreciated by the large number 
who have been served since it has been established, in the saving 
| of money, time, mud trouble. 
: Samples furnished, only on receipt of 25 cents. Civenlars are 
! free to any one writing for them, containing full particulars, and 
j mode of doing business, Remember all are served, not only our 
; subscribers, but any one else in want of goods or rearing appitel, 
i Address all communications for our Purchasing Agency to 

MRS. MARY THOMAS, 
P. 0. BOX 1626, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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